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THE   NEW   ERA. 


YOL.  IL-^-NOYEMBER,  1871.— NO.   1. 


OUR   NEW   VOLUME. 

It  is  now  one  year  since  The  New  Era  was  ushered  into  existence. 
When  w^e  first  communicated  to  a  few  friends  our  design  of  editing 
a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  humanity,  Judaism,  and  literature, 
and  consulted  them  on  the  feasibility  of  successfully  accomplishing 
such  a  work,  we  received  little  or  no  encouragement.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  editing  of  such  a  periodical,  the  general  indifference  of 
the  Jewish  public  to  literature,  the  many  chances  of  ill  success,  and  the 
humiliation  and  mortification,  excluding  the  pecuniary  loss,  the  miscar- 
riage of  such  an  enterprise  would  entail  upon  us,  were  all  vividly  por- 
trayed. Firmly  believing  those  difficulties  to  be  only  imaginary,  the 
creations  of  timid  but  well-meaning  minds,  and  confiding  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  to  us  indicated  that  the  Jews 
were  steadily  and  certainly,  though  not  very  rapidly,  breaking  away 
from  the  old  moorings  to  which  they  had  been  for  centuries  past  relig- 
iously riveted,  and  appreciating  the  absolute  need  of  some  monthly 
periodical  to  represent  the  Jews  among  the  vast  number  of  other 
monthly  journals,  we  ignored  the  dark  and  disheartening  predictions  of 
our  friends,  and  boldly  and  confidently  embarked  on  the  perilous 
venture.  The  result  has  signally  proven  that  the  fears  of  our  advisers 
were  ill-founded,  mere  chimeras  of  over-indulged  prudence,  and  that 
our  estimate  of  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  times,  inviting  us 
to  undertake  the  project,  was  correct. 

In  reviewing  the  short  life  with  which  The  New  Era  has  been  blessed, 
we  recognize  that  there  is  much  for  which  w^e  have  to  thank  the  public. 
From  the  very  beginning  we  received  a  welcome  which  it  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  very  few  like  enterprises  to  experience,  and  the 
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of  iiBeful  knowledge,  tlio  amelioration  of  the  eondition  of  the  poor, 
the  protection  of  the  we;ik  a^Jiinst  the  btrong,  the  Becking  for  j)lans 
for  the  effectual  eradication  of  Bocial  wrongs,  the  encouragement  of 
useful  inventi(jn,  the  ex})OBure  of  governmental  corruj>tion,  to  make 
virtue  revered  and  vice  despised,  shall  he  our  religion,  and  shall  re- 
ceive utterance  at  all  times  in  the  pages  of  Tjie  Nkw  Era. 

Having,  then,  fully  stated  what  our  future  course  will  be,  and  assur- 
ing the  public  that  we  are  firmly  determined  to  literally  and  unswerv- 
ingly ])ur8ue  that  course,  we  call  up(jn  our  (Christian  as  well  as  our 
Jewish  brethren  to  contribute  that  material  and  moral  aid  to  our  en- 
deavors, without  which  no  enterprise  can  succeed,  however  laudable  or 
useful  its  objects  may  be,  or  however  well  it  may  be  conducted. 


THE    WORKING    CLASS. 

BY  JAMES    EDWARD    GRAYBILL. 


The  late  procession  of  the  different  societies  of  workingmen  through 
the  streets  of  our  cit}^  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  very  grave 
events.  An  assemblage  of  several  thousand  men,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  calculated  to  produce  an  impression ;  the  more  serious 
when  those  men  are  known  to  be  enthused  w^itli  a  great  idea,  the  great- 
est that  can  influence  human  action  or  sway  the  human  passions — self- 
emancipation.  Every  one  that  witnessed  the  exhibition  felt  that  there 
was  a  mighty  force  at  work  to  carry  out  an  idea  by  means,  good  or  bad ; 
indeed,  as  some  of  their  mottoes  expressed  it,  "  By  Legislation  if  we 
can,  by  Kevolution  if  we  must."  It  was  a  grand  preconcerted  "  moral 
strike,"  w4th  a  view  by  a  threatening  display  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  work-day.  Although  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  laborer,  and  are  conscious  of  the  vast  evils 
to  which  he  has  been  compelled  so  long  to  submit,  as  well  as  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  existing  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  his  class,  yet  our  interest  is  cooled  when  we  read 
a  certain  conspicuous  and  oft-repeated  motto,  w^hich  is  in  truth  nothing 
less  than  a  tocsin  of  war,  not  against  the  assumed  enemy,  the  capital- 
ists, but  the  helpless  workman,  the  father  of  a  family,  who,  though 
chilled  by  penury,  and  stung  by  the  vision  of  his  suffering  wife  and 
little  ones,  dares  not  work  an  hour  longer  than  these  arbitrary  reformers 
see  lit  to  prescribe ;  for  he  has  heard  and  read,  ay,  felt,  that  conspicu- 
ous warning  motto,  "  eight  hours  a  day,  or  REMEMBER  !  " 

We  are  all  sensible  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  working 
class,  and  would  gladly  effect  a  speedy  change ;  but  are  not  willing 
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that  our  country's  peace  and  welfare  should  be  sacrificed  to  accomplish 
the  so  much  desired  result.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  wliether  this  rev- 
ohitionary  spirit  could  itself  survive  the  common  ruin  which  it  would 
inaugurate.  Great  minds  have  devoted  years  to  tlie  sohition  of  this 
most  difficult  problem,  and  scheme  upon  scheme  has  been  devised  and 
tried  with  more  or  less  success.  In  England  and  Germany  the  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  friends  of  the  workman  have  striven  long  and 
faithfully  to  better  his  condition.  Their  efforts  have  not  been  directed 
in  revolutionary  channels,  nor  have  they  hoped  to  reform  in  a  moment 
an  evil  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  centuries.  If  their  remedies  are 
gradual,  the  results  anticipated  are  none  the  less  effective,  and  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  their  services  the  beneficiaries  should  at  least 
endeavor  to  exhibit  more  patience  with  the  slow  progress  made,  and 
remember  that  were  the  work  of  reform  suddenly  accomplished,  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  social  and  civil  institutions  would  be  destroyed. 
Time  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  change ;  experiments  must  be  made, 
some  of  which  will  fail ;  others  again,  perhaps,  only  partially  succeed  ; 
yet  the  experience  so  gained  will  materially  aid  in  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  end.  Step  by  step  must  the  work  progress  ;  it  is  a  gigan- 
tic structure,  and  requires  deep,  wdde,  and  sure  foundations ;  but  when 
completed,  it  will  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  political  science. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  people,  whose  individual,  social, 
and  political  existence  is  so  interwoven  with  the  fate  of  this  complex 
question,  should  be  ripe  for  the  change — that  they  may  not  hinder  its 
steady  progress  by  blundering  precipitancy,  or  by  discarding  valuable 
theories  because  they  cannot  foresee  their  results.  Such  action,  by 
delaying  the  successful  issue,  can  only  affect  ruinously  their  own  in- 
terests. They  must  assist  in  the  great  work,  not  by  a  rash  and  un- 
thinking advocacy  of  the  most  absurd  and  sometimes  dangerous 
measures,  simply  because  they  emanate  from  their  oft  unprincipled 
and  selfish  leaders,  but  with  hearty,  intelligent,  and  practical  co-opera- 
tion. They  must  awake  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  true  position, 
acquaint  themselves  with  their  real  w^ants,  and  seek  by  their  long 
experience  to  aid,  not  fetter,  the  talent  that  is  now  at  work  to  discover 
efficient  remedies  for  the  evil.  When  they  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  political  tricksters  and  over- 
zealous  commanders,  give  their  support  and  encouragement  to  meas- 
ures which  they  are  convinced  are,  or  will  be,  productive  of  most  good 
to  their  class,  then  they  may  hope  for  a  better  future ;  but  as  long  as 
the  workingman  suffers  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  unscrupulous 
partisans  to  effect  some  special  change  or  reform  that  will  be  advan- 
tageous only  to  the  latter,  just  so  long  must  he  expect  his  own  inter- 
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OBtK  to  he  iH'^lccU'd.  Mi'U  arc  sclfisli,  und  wlu'ii  llieir  iii(]ivi(]ufil  iiVlitn 
jirc  oTi1V)rco(l  and  wrongs  reuiedi<;d,  tlioy  care  little  for  otliors  ;  indeed, 
tlic;  llioii'i'lit  wry  seldom  oecnn's  to  tliem  that  tlieir  neijrliborB  have  any 
ri<jjlits  or  wrongs.  Tlu;  lahorc-r,  then,  fihould  guard  his  own  welfare 
with  a  jealouH  eye,  should  study  his  own  personal  interests  with  unre- 
mitting diligenee,  and  witli  his  inereasing  knowledge  he  will  soon  be 
enabled  not  oidy  to  exj)o.se  and  put  down  tljose  bad  men  wlio  are  in 
nnthority  among  his  co-laborers,  but  greatly  assist  tlie  good  men  wlio, 
by  long  ol)S(!rvation  and  careful  study,  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  various  and  intricate  relations  existing  between  tlie  laborer 
and  capitnlist,  and  can,  therefore,  render  the  most  efficient  service  to- 
wards harmonizing  tliose  discordant  elements  of  society.  The  reforms 
in  the  Church  which  Luther  advocated,  were  not  accomplished  until 
the  people  had  been  educated  to  receive  them,  and  were  willing  to 
defend  them  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

The  prominent  men  of  In'story  are  to  a  great  extent  the  creatures 
of  fortunate  circumstances.  The  wave  that  bore  Kapoleon  to  the 
beight  of  Imperial  greatness,  plunged  him  into  the  desolate  prison  of 
St.  Helena.  Had  he  failed  to  suppress  the  mob  around  the  Tuileries, 
the  world  w^ould  never  have  been  electrified  with  his  brilliant  victories 
nor  Europe  deluged  in  the  blood  of  her  peoples.  The  victory  of  Sadowa 
made  Bismarck  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  century — a  defeat  would 
have  sent  him  as  suddenly  and  as  irrevocably  into  oblivion.  The  suc- 
cesses of  both  these  men  were  owing  mainly  to  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  people  and  manifested  itself  in  their  united  and  powerful  support. 
The  Germans  wanted  ein  Vereinigtes  Deutschland,  and  joined  with 
heart  and  hand  in  the  efforts  of  their  leader  to  realize  their  national 
unity.  The  French  desired  to  be  La  Grand  Nation,  and  seeing  in  Na- 
poleon a  happy  instrument  by  wdiich  their  wish  could  be  effected,  they 
gave  him  that  power  which  enabled  him  to  bumble  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  make  France  the  greatest  nation  of  the  globe.  Co-operation  of  the 
workmen  is  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  a  successful  reformation  ;  but, 
as  this  co-operation  may  be  of  a  politic  or  an  impolitic  nature,  it  may  be 
proper  to  speak  here  of  a  prevention  of  impolitic  co-operation,  and  after- 
wards to  advance  our  ideas  of  the  two  kinds  or  classes  as  mentioned 
above,  to  the  latter  of  which  we  unhesitatingly  assign  the  Trades 
Unions. 

What  is  wrong  needs  prevention  or  remedying ;  what  is  right,  pro- 
tection or  enforcement.  Every  man  naturally  does  what  he  thinks  is 
right  for  him  to  do.  If  he  knows  w^hat  is  best,  he  is  generally  unmind- 
ful of  the  opinions  of  others  and  acts  for  himself:  has  he  doubts,  or  is  he 
ignorant,  he  becomes  at  once  the  victim  of  cunning  associates,  and  his 
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every  act  tends  to  enrich  or  better  some  other  than  liimself.  Such  being 
the  case  (and  it  is  a  universal  truth,  that  where  men  are  ignorant  they 
are  victimized),  the  prevention  can  only  be  found  in  Education.  That 
was  the  wand  whose  magic  touch  liberated  Europe  from  an  intolerant 
religious  despotism,  and  brought  the  authors  of 'the  once  dreaded  Bulls 
and  Inquisitions  suppliants  at  the  doors  of  an  intelligent,  enlightened, 
and  independent  laity.  As  the  rugged  and  abrupt  outlines  of  a  wild 
prospect  are  tempered  into  a  soft  and  graceful  landscape  by  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  moon,  so  education  relieves  the  rough  asperities  of  class 
distinction,  and  blends  in  one  grand  masterpiece  the  various  elements 
that  form  society.  Educate  the  workman,  make  him  competent  to  think 
and  act  for  himself,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  fearing  that  he  will 
be  found  an  abettor  of  those  unpractical,  fanatic  schemes,  such  as  were 
attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  Communists  of  Paris,  and  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  that  maocnificent  citv. 

Impolitic   co-operation,    the   necessary    consequence    of    ignorance, 
being  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  successful  issue,  and  educa- 
tion being  a  certain,  in  fact  the  only  remedy,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is.  How  shall  the  remedy  be  applied  ?     The  old  proverb  that 
'*  new  wine  cannot   be   put   into  old  bottles,"  is  alike  applicable  to 
thoughts ;  new  thoughts  require  new  minds,  and  we  would  begin  our 
work  of  reform  with  the  children  of  the  laborers,  and  firstly,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  would  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  forced  by  their  parents  or  guardians  into 
tlie  workshop,  or  in  any  way  be  made  to  work  longer  than  one-half  of 
a  work-day.     Secondly,   we  would  have  compulsory  attendance  at  a 
public  school  on  the  part  of  these  children,  particularly  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  day.     (For  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  law  a  registry  of  births  would  be  necessary.) 
Thirdly,  we  would  establish  night  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  day 
laborer,  with  inducements  for  attending,  such  as  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency, recommendations  for  employment,  rewards  for  merit,  etc.     AVe 
would  inaugurate  in  our  higher  night  schools  (for  our  plan  would  be  to 
have  primary  and  secondary  night  schools)  a  system  of  lectures  on 
scientific  and  practical  subjects,  especially  applicable  to  the  laborer. 
Fourthly,  free  reading-rooms,  supplied  particularly  with  such  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  as  have  special  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  the  laborer.     These  rooms  should  be  accessible  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night ;  by  noting  when  the  attendance  is  greatest,  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  could  be  easily  regulated.     In  the  schools 
and  reading-rooms  all  sectarian  feeling  should  be  kept  out  by  the  non- 
introduction  of  such  precepts  or  literature  as  appertain  to  any  creed — 
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in  otlior  words,  religion  bliould  be  tauglit  by  the  parent  at  home,  not 
by  the  Government  in  the  schools. 

Onr  first  measure,  wliich  would  prohibit  ])arents  or  guardians  from 
forcing  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  work  in  any  way 
more  tlian  one-half  of  a  work-day,  may  meet  with  disapproval  oa  the 
part  of  many  h<>nest  laborers  who,  in  their  present  condition,  could 
hardly  bear  the  loss  of  such  assistance.  For  such — as  they  have,  by 
natural  and  civil  law,  a  prior  claim  to  the  services  of  their  children  over 
any  and  all  others — tlie  Government  should  grant  a  small  remuneration, 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  services  which 
the  child  renders  or  may  render  the  parent,  but  sutticient  to  prevent  the 
parent  from  suffering  want  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  child's  services. 

In  regard  to  the  second  measure,  the  laborer  may  object  to  the  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  his  own  children  and  those  of  other 
classes  of  society,  which  compels  him  to  send  his  child  to  school  when 
he  is  in  sore  need  of  its  help,  and  does  not  require  the  same  of  other 
citizens  who  are  in  better  circumstances,  and  could  comply  with  such 
requirement  with  no  disadvantage  to  themselves.  This  objection  may 
be  met  by  our  plan  of  government  remuneration  for  their  occasioned 
loss  of  work  or  help,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  all  parents  who 
are  able  to  educate  their  children,  do  so  without  any  legal  compulsion, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  poor  man,  who,  requiring  the  aid  of  his  child 
to  earn  a  support  for  his  family — to  meet  his  necessary  expenses  for 
food,  clothing,  and  rent — does  not  give  his  child  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  English  education. 
How  many  cannot  even  write,  or  spell  their  own  names !  It  may  be 
objected  to  by  others  on  the  score  of  class  legislation  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  class  we  wish  to  benefit.  Again,  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  precedent,  and  lead  to  greater  evils  in  the  end  than  it  is  in- 
tended now  to  remedy:  moreover,  that  the  government  has  no  right 
to  tax  one  man  to  put  the  money  into  another's  pocket.  To  these  ob- 
jections we  can  only  reply,  that  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a 
country  is  an  ignorant  population — a  bigoted  and  superstitious  peas- 
antry or  working  class  :  the  greatest  boast  of  a  nation  is  its  enlightened, 
intelligent,  and  independent  standing.  Then  to  avoid  the  dangers  that 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  ignorance,  and  secure  the  blessings  that  learn- 
ing always  bestows,  is  it  not  worth  the  assumed  risk  taken  in  establishing 
a  precedent  of  doubtful  expediency  ?  Is  it  not  worth  the  trifling  sums 
that  must  be  contributed,  in  order  that  the  poor,  needy  workman,  may 
be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education — that  most  valuable  legacy  in 
the  power  of  man  to  confer,  and  which  never  fails  to  command  the 
highest  interest,  or  yield  the  richest  income  ? 
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In  regard  to  our  third  and  fourth  measures,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
inj  objection  that  could  be  raised.  We  have  examples  in  this  city  of 
heir  nsefulness  and  success. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  work  being  laid,  the  educated  vjorlcman 
'equires  of  the  State  still  additional  reforms,  and,  in  the  first  place,  sani- 
;ary  reforms  ;  that  the  dwelling-houses  intended  for  his  use  be  built  with 
in  eye  more  to  his  comfort  than  the  gain  of  avaricious  landlords ;  that  the 
enting  of  cellars  for  human  occupation  be  prohibited,  and  every  violation 
)f  the  law  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  that  more  particular  at- 
;ention  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  such  houses  as  are  occupied  by 
;everal  families,  commonly  called  "  tenement-houses  ;  "  that  they  be  in- 
pected,  at  least,  once  a  week  by  the  police,  in  order  that  this  provision 
nay  be  rigidly  enforced :  likewise,  more  care  taken  in  the  cleaning  of 
those  streets,  alleys,  and  ways  which  pass  through  the  working-districts, 
IS  here  generally  originate  the  malarious  infectious  disorders  that  annu- 
ally destroy  so  many  inhabitants  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  houses  let  for  dwellings  in  some  parts  of  New  York 
which  are  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  these  are  close,  and  in- 
sufiiciently  supplied  with  light,  air,  water,  and  many  other  necessaries 
of  health,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort ;  then  the  entrance  ways,  floors, 
and  yards  are  not  infrequentl}^  very  ofiensive  on  account  of  the  filth 
;hat  is  sufiered  to  accummulate  and  remain  some  time  without  being 
removed,  and  the  streets  before  the  doors  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized, 
enlightened  community,  reflecting  anything  but  credit  upon  the  Health 
Department  and  Police  Administration  of  our  city.  The  gutters  look 
as  if  they  were  never  cleaned,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with  the  most 
disgusting  odors.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  let  water  into  these 
gutters,  every  day  if  necessary,  and  wash  off  the  nuisance  into  the 
sewers.  These  are  the  places  that  need  attention  niore  than  the  splendid 
avenues  of  fashion  and  wealth. 

In  the  next  place  the  Sunday  laws  should  be  repealed.  They  are  an 
infringement  upon  the  civil  liberties  of  the  citizen  workman  ;  they  ai*e 
inconsistent  with  our  republican  principles — are  the  result  of  sectarian 
legislation,  and  give  precedence  to  Christianity  over  other  religions,  in 
fact  it  makes  Christianity  a  State-religion.  They  are  peculiarly  unjust 
toward  the  workingman,  who,  after  laboring  six  days,  is  virtually  re- 
quired to  spend  his  seventh  in  "  holy  meditation,"  at  least,  is  forbid- 
den the  recreation  his  over-worked  frame  requires.  Under  the  most 
tyrannical  governments  of  Europe,  where  there  is  a  State  Church, 
there  are  no  restrictions  placed  upon  the  free  enjoyment  of  this  holi- 
day. In  England  and  the  United  States  only  has  this  day  such  a 
funereal  aspect,  as  if  the  nation  had  gone  into  mourning,  and  every 
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one  wjis  ]*('(|iilr('(l  to  ;is.~um(;  ;i  solemn  uiien  siiitalile  to  tlie  occasion. 
Wliat  cfin  1)0  monj  luitiiial  tli:m  the  German's  mode  of  spendiiiic  the 
Sahhath  :  at  early  moni  lie  offers  iij>  his  thank?  to  his  God  for  tlie 
l)leBsin«rs  he;  has  reeeived  ;  at  noon  he  wanders  out  into  the  fields  or 
woods  with  his  family  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  in  the  eveninj^  lie 
seeks  amusement  in  the  concert,  theatre,  or  ojxjra.  We  have  no  rij^ht 
to  assume  that  the  English  and  American  mode  of  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath is  the  only  proper  one,  when  we  see  it  kept  in  a  different  manner 
by  the  peoples  of  the  continent.  It  is  a  holiday  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  everywhere  but  in  England  and  America. 

Lastly,  from  the  State  we  have  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  work-dav  from  ten  to  eiirht.  Of 
course  the  wages  for  work  will  be  regulated  by  demand  and  supply, 
and  every  laborer  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for  more  than  eight 
hours  if  he  sees  fit;  and  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  sliall  individu- 
ally, or  as  an  organization,  attempt,  by  fraud  or  force,  threat  or  bribe, 
to  hinder  a  workman  from  contracting  to  work  where,  or  for  as 
many  hours  as  he  will,  shall  be  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisfjn- 
ment.  Such  mottoes  as  "Eight  hours  a  day,  or  Rememher  !'''*  and 
*'  By  Legislation  if  we  can,  by  Revolution  if  vje  must  !  "  should  subject 
every  member  of  such  society  or  organization  marshalled  under  them 
to  imprisonment  and  fine.  It  is  a  threat  directed  at  the  State  authori- 
ties, an  open  avowal  of  their  intention  of  resorting  to  revolution  if 
they  fail  in  the  Legislature;  and  any  public  demonstration  manifesting 
such  a  spirit,  should  be  suppressed  by  the  State  as  inciting  to  riot. 
Peaceful,  unsuspecting  citizens  look  on  at  the  pageant,  and  smile  at 
these  words  as  idle  bravado;  but  they  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  for 
they  come  from  an  injured  people ;  they  are  the  mutterings  of  a 
coming  storm,  and  should  not  be  unheeded.  It  is  the  wrongs  they 
suffer  that  makes  these  men  such  bold  and, dangerous  advocates  of  re- 
form— wrongs  w^hich  must  be  remedied  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
lay  aside  their  schemings,  or  cease  to  magnify  the  injustice  done  them. 
By  reducing  the  hours  from  ten  to  eight,  the  laborer  will  be  free  to 
choose  for  himself  whether  he  will  work  longer  for  extra  pay,  or  devote 
his  time  to  other  pursuits,  such  as  acquainting  himself  with  the  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day,  or  acquiring  new  thoughts  from  reading  and 
study — improving  his  knowledge  of  figures,  his  reading  and  writing. 
We  by  no  means  recommend  a  change  that  would  result  in  "-eight 
hours-  work  and  ten  hours'  pay,"  for  that  would  do  the  employee 
great  injustice,  but  simply  to  fix  the  legal  contract  work-day  at  eight 
hours,  with  the  privilege  of  the  laborer  working  longer  if  he  choose. 

With  this  assistance  from  the  State  the  laborer  must  now  begin  to 
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rely  upon  himself.  He  has  been  educated,  his  health  has  been  taken 
pare  of,  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his  weekly  holiday,  and  is  given  time  to 
kmprove  himself  as  he  may  see  fit:  he  can  ask  no  more.  Ilis  education 
has  taught  him  the  folly  of  hating,  and  the  benefit  of  co-operating 
ith  the  capitalist ;  above  all,  the  necessity  for  mutual  benevolent  co- 
operation, which  we  regard  as  politic  co-operation.  In  another  article 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  great  benefits  arising  from  such  unions, 
as  also  the  evils  that  will  inevitably  result  from  those  workingmen's 
organizations  which,  under  the  guidance  of  aspiring  politicians,  have 
been  converted  into  an  international  brotherhood,  and  whose  object  is 
not  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  class,  but  to  grasj^  the  sceptre  of 
empire,  and  revolutionize  the  science  of  government. 
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Reform  is  the  great  hobby  of  the  hour.  We  hear  cries  for  politi- 
cal reform,  labor  reform,  and  social  reform.  The  peo])le,  seeing  the 
evils  of  bad  government,  of  the  war  between  capital  and  labor,  and  of 
corrupt  morals,  but  blinded  by  ignorance  and  prejudice  as  to  their  true 
causes,  demand  prohibition.  All  of  their  schemes  and  plans  are  based 
upon  this  one  idea  of  prohibition.  They  put  ambitious  and  dishonest 
men  into  power,  and  then  ask  that  they  be  prohibited  from  using  their 
offices  for  the  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement  and  plunder.  They 
have  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  is  demanded  by  capitalists,  and 
they  call  for  legislativ^e  action  to  diminish  that  supply.  They  behold 
with  terror  and  alarm  the  frisjhtful  evils  that  are  undermining:  our 
social  structure,  and  they  cr}^  out  in  their  righteous  indignation,  "let 
the  severest  punishments  be  meted  out  to  those  who  supply  the  wants 
of  the  corrupt  and  immoral."  Prohibitory  laws  are  the  only  means  that 
they  can  see,  by  which  these  evils  can  be  prevented  and  reform  wrought 
out. 

But  the  only  eftective  way  to  prevent  or  get  rid  of  an  evil  is  to 
remove  its  cause.  Combatino;  the  effect  while  the  cause  remains  is 
like  sailing  against  the  wind  :  you  not  only  make  no  headway,  but  lose 
ground.  In  working  out  reform  we  must  dig  down  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  there  apply  the  remedy. 

What  is  the  cause  of  misgovern ment  ?  Certainly  not  the  want  of 
prohibitory  laws.  Those  who  are  the  cause  of  misgovernment  are  not 
the  proper  persons  to  correct  those  governmental  wrongs  until  they  have 
first  corrected  themselves.     A  government  which  emanates  from  the 
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peo|)lc  cannot  he  a  i^ood  one,  nnleBB  the  people  are  intelHj^ent,  lionest, 
and  in(hiHti'iou8.  '\\>  h;iv(;  uii  Intelhi^cint,  honest,  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, they  niUHt  he  taught,  when  young,  the  firBt  ]>rineiple8  of  intelli- 
gence, honciKty,  and  industry.  A  eonstituc^icy  properly  educated  as  to 
their  individual  wants  and  ha])pinesH  will  not  he  apt  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives who  do  not  helong  to  their  class.  Let  the  people  once  get 
that  knowledge  which  will  enahie  tliem  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
well-heing  that  each  individual  desires  in  life,  and  they  will  not  he 
long  in  correcting  all  the  abuses  of  inisgovernnient.  When  tliey  learn 
that  that  which  is  good  for  each  is  good  for  all — that  each  is  concerned  in 
the  other's  welfare — then,  and  then  only,  will  we  have  good  government. 
The  want  of  just  such  an  education  as  has  been  referred  to  is  also 
the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  amoni;  the  lahorini;  classes,  and  of  all 
the  social  evils.  The  })eoi)le  feel  the  effect  of  these  disturbing  and  de- 
moralizing influences,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  very  cause 
of  them  all  exists  in  their  own  ignorance  and  perverted  natural  powers. 
They  do  not  know  that  human  society  acts  in  accordance  with  a  per- 
fect system  of  law,  even  as  the  heavenly  bodies  move  according  to  the 
laws  of  astronomy.  They  have  to  learn  that  Nature  makes  or  has  her 
own  laws,  and  that  mankind  is  only  a  part  of  Nature;  that  whenever 
man  assumes  to  lay  down  laws  for  Nature,  there  is  certain  to  arise 
antagonisms  which  will  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  very  objects  that 
he  seeks.  Nature  leaves  us  but  two  alternatives,  either  to  obey  her  pre- 
servative laws,  or  be  forced  to  submit  to  her  destructive  laws.  If  we 
choose  to  partake  of  nutritious  food  life  will  be  supported  ;  if  we  do 
not,  death  will  ensue.  In  both  cases  Nature's  laws  act — in  the  one  by 
preserving  life,  in  the  other  by  destroying  it.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the 
laws  controlling  human  well-being.  In  order  to  follow  the  preservative 
and  avoid  the  destructive,  the  people  must  be  taught  what  these  laws 
are,  and  how  they  act.  To  know  these  two  things  is  a  perfect  education 
— not  to  know  them  is  ignorance.  Those  who  have  a  partial  knowledge 
of  these  things,  so  far  as  they  are  permitted  by  human  laws  to  use  that 
knowledge,  reap  the  benefits  of  it ;  while  those  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  them  are  continually  suffering  the  consequences  of  their 
ignorance.  And  to  this  latter  class  belong  most  of  those  who  are 
clamoring  for  reform ;  asking  frail,  weak  man,  the  slave  of  Nature,  to 
reform  her  laws — to  revoke  the  irrevocable.     What  extreme  follv  ! 

ft/ 

The  laws  of  Nature  which  require  our  most  serious  attention  and 
closest  study  are  those  which  immediately  affect  our  manner  of  living. 
Our  only  desire  in  life  is  happiness,  and  in  order  to  secure  that  happi- 
ness we  must  know  the  conditions  upon  which  it  can  be  obtained. 
Herein  lies  the  great  problem  that  all  reformers  are  trying  to  solve. 
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But  they  are  unable  to  do  it  because  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  solution  is  based.    They  see  the  effects  in  the 
form  of  the  evils  they  deprecate,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  causes, 
riiey  assign,  in  many  cases,   secondary  causes,  showing  very  plainly 
hat  they  do  not  know  the  primarj^     And  until  they  find  the  primary 
!auses  and  remove  them,  they   will  be  scourged   by  their  effects,  a 
:hou3and  volumes  of  prohibitory  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  first  and  most  essential  things  that  contribute  to  our  ha])piness 
re  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.     All  who  expect  to  obtain  these  with- 
ut  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others,  must  have  an  honest  employ- 
nent :    an    employment    by  and    through    which    every  one   can    ex- 
hange  his  labor,  or  the  product  of  his  labor,  for  the  labor,  or  the 
roduct  of  the  labor,  of  others.     Then,  in  order  to  become  skilful  in  his 
liosen  trade  or  profession,  he  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  it  in  all 
its  ramifications  and  relations.     But  with  an  honest  employment  and 
the  most  accomplished  skill,  he  will  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  earning 
and  saving,  unless  he  have  full  control  of  his  mental  faculties.     This 
he  cannot  have  if  ])e  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks.     Hence  it  is  seen 
that  every  member  of  society,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  trade 
or  profession,  by  which  he  is  to  secure  those  things  which  are  essential 
to  liis  happiness,  must  be  honest,   industrious,  skilful,   and   temper- 
ate.    Those  who  possess  these  qualifications  very  seldom  fail  to  get 
employment,  even  during  the  most  chaotic  and  troublesome  times ; 
while  those  who  have  them  in  a  small  degree,  or  only  a  part  of  them, 
are  out  of  employment  one-half  of  their  time,  and  even  when  em- 
ployed get  little  more  than  half  wages.     This,  every  reformer  knows 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.     Then, 
knowing  these  simple  things,  why  do  they  clamor  for  prohibitory  laws? 
They  know  that  legislators  can  no  more  make  skilful  and  temperate 
workmen  than  the}^  can  control  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ;  yet 
they  ask  these  same  bodies  to  force  capitalists  to  employ  unskilled 
labor,  and  make  the  intemperate  abstain  from  strong  drink. 

Having  seen  that  the  desire  of  every  individual  is  happiness,  and 
that  the  only  means  through  which  this  happiness  can  be  obtained 
are  honest  labor  and  economic  exchanges,  guarded  by  intelligence  and 
good  habits,  we  propose  to  show  how  this  good  work  can  be  consum- 
mated. The  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  parental  training — to  take  the 
child  before  he  is  blindfolded  by  prejudice,  and  led  astray  by  the 
sophisms  of  false  philosophy,  and  impress  upon  his  unbiased  mind  the 
simple  truths  of  natural  laws.  But  to  this  the  objection  is  raised  that 
few  parents  are  capable  of  training  their  children  properly.  To  this 
we  reply,  let  those  parents  who  have  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  human 
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wcll-])(jing  be^in  the  gocxl  work,  and  tlie  resultb  of  their  labors  will  be 
an  exanii)le  and  encouragement  lor  other  parents,  and  tliose  wlio  are  to 
becoiiK;  parents.  The  yonii;^  thus  echicated  will,  wlien  they  become 
parents,  and  while  reapini^  the  great  benefits  of  their  early  training, 
most  surely  teach  their  own  children  the  same  principles,  and  in  this 
way  the  ghn-ious  woi'k  will  spread  generation  after  generaiion,  until 
ignoraiKte  and  prejudice  will  have  been  rooted  out,  and  the  fertile 
mind  left  clear  to  yield  the  i'ruits  of  a  perfect  education. 

Then  does  it  not  become  the  bounden  duty  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
philanthropists  to  lay  o})en  to  the  young  those  principles,  and  direct 
them  in  that  })ath  which  will  lead  them  to  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est happiness  in  life  ?  What  is  more  important?  What  is  grander, 
nobler?  To  teach  them  that  human  society  moves  and  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  fixed  laws,  which  cannot  be  violated  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty  in  suffering,  is  of  vaster  importance  than  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  ancients.  Why  will  our  schools  and  colleges 
persist  in  teaching  the  young  ir)trusted  to  their  care  by  fond  and  con- 
fiding parents,  the  dead  languages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first  principles 
of  living  ?  Why  should  boys  be  kept  conjugating  Greek  verbs  and  declin- 
ing Latin  nouns,  when  they  should  be  learning  the  simple  laws  of  Na- 
ture? Does  it  pontribute  more  to  a  young  man's  happiness  and  useful- 
ness to  be  able  to  give  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  than  to  know  their  functions,  and  be  competent  to  explain 
them  in  good  English  ?  Is  the  seminary  lady  more  accomplished  because 
she  can  annoy  her  good  old  mother  by  asking  for  bread  and  tea  in 
French  than  if  she  knew  how  to  make  the  same,  so  that  they  would  be 
palatable  even  to  a  beggar  ?  O  you  wild  enthusiasts,  who  prate  about 
the  beauty  and  imagery  of  the  ancient  tongues,  how  much  more  happi- 
ness would  you  bestow  upon  mankind,  were  you  to  spend  the  energies 
you  so  misuse,  in  inculcating  the  principles  of  human  well-being  I  Then 
let  our  youth  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  honesty,  and 
good  habits.  Stop  cramming  their  heads  with  dogmas  and  creeds;  re- 
move all  prejudices — the  cause  of  all  our  woes — and  give  them  freedom 
of  thought  and  purity  of  mind.  Make  each  understand  that  he  is  an 
individual  in  society,  and  has  an  individual  duty  to  perform,  and  that 
his  every  action  will  have  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  that  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  an  integral  part. 


THE   DOYE   IN    THE  ARK. 

The  lion,  tired  of  his  long  confinement  in  the  ark,  became  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  longed  to  get  back  to  his  old  mode  of  life,  and  to  revert 
to  his  accustomed  diet. 

"Brother  tiger!"  said  he,  ''I  can't  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing 
much  longer.  Don't  you  think  that  you  and  I  could  manage  to  fall 
upon  Noah  and  get  him  comfortably  out  of  the  way  ?  Because,  jon 
know,  if  we  did,  we  might  get  hold  of  some  of  those  lambs  and  kids  and 
other  creatures  which  Noah  calls  clean  animals,  and  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  are  very  clean  eating,  and  much  more  palatable  than  that  nasty 
spoon-meat  which  he  gives  us." 

'^  I  don't  mind,"  replied  the  tiger,  who  hated  the  lion  like  poison,  but 
still  did  not  object  to  a  partnership  in  wliicli  he  could  take  his  share 
of  mischief  "I  think  we  might  manage  it,  but  we  must  watch  for  an 
opportunity." 

But  the  dove  overheard  what  the  wicked  brutes  said,  and  whispered 
to  Noah  to  beware.     And  so  he  escaped  from  harm. 

The  dove,  however,  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  trying  to  keep  peace 
among  the  birds.  Her  greatest  trouble  was  with  the  raven,  who  went 
about  all  day  croaking  terribly,  because  he  could  not  get  out. 

"  Why  don't  old  Noah  let  us  out  ?  "  croaked  he.  "  When  so  many 
animals  have  been  drowned,  there  must  be  plenty  of  carrion  for  us  birds, 
and  we  might  eat  to  our  hearts' content  of  such  delicacies  as  we  seldom 
tasted  before." 

''  Nay,"  said  the  dove,  "  Noah  is  doubtless  right.  Was  not  the  world 
destroyed  by  the  flood  because  it  ran  riot  in  unbridled  lusts  and  uncon- 
trolled appetites?  And  would  you,  lucky  raven,  saved  from  death, 
while  thousands  of  your  race  perished,  go  forth  again  to  pursue  a  like 
course,  and  so  bring  destruction  upon  yourself,  and  perhaps  upon  all 
of  us." 

"  We  don't  want  any  of  your  preaching,"  replied  the  raven.  "  You 
have  no  courage — not  even  the  courage  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life." 

"  1  have,  indeed,"  was  the  dove's  reply.  "  It  wants  the  greatest 
courage  to  tell  folks  when  they  are  wrong.  I,  like  you,  love  freedom  ; 
but  1  love  to  enjoy  things  lawful,  and  I  love  peace  al)ove  all  things  ; 
and  I  love  that  dear  old  Noah  above  all  beings,  because  he  takes  such 
care  of  us  all,  and  does  not  permit  the  weak  to  be  oppressed  by  the 
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8troT)fr.  Ilc^rc  wc  are  in  the  :irk,  and  we  inuBt  make  tlie  best  of  our 
])08ition.  We  might  be  very  bai)])y  here,  if  we  only  made  uj>  our  minds 
to  enjoy  wliat  we  have,  and  to  be  at  peaee  with  o?ie  another."  I 

*•  Well,"  re])lied  the  raven,  "you  may  stop  in  the  ark  as  long  as  you 
])leas(^ ;   I  mean  to  get  out  as  soon  as  I  ean." 

The  opj)ortunity  was  elose  at  hand  ;  for  Noah  opened  the  window  of 
the  ark,  and  put  forth  the  eroaking  raven.  And  it  hovered  to  and  fro, 
feasting  up(»n  the  puti'id  carrion  without  restraint,  till  it  loathed  its 
plentiful  food.  And  gladly  would  it  have  returned  to  the  ark;  but 
the  window  was  elosed  to  the  bird  who  knew  not  how  to  restrain  its 
appetites.  And  so  the  raven  became  ever  after  the  bird  of  ill  omen, 
shunned  by  all. 

But  when  Noah  gave  the  dove  a  like  o])portunity  of  escape  from  the 
durance  of  the  ark,  she,  seeing  no  place  whereon  to  plant  her  foot — for 
there  was  as  yet  no  place  in  warring  nature  for  the  peaceful  dove — 
came  back  again  to  her  floating  home.  And  when  again  he  let  her 
forth,  and  the  troubled  waters  had  abated,  she  came  back  to  Noah  with 
the  olive-leaf  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

And  so  the  dove  became  the  favorite  of  men,  beloved  as  the  symbol 
of  modesty  and  peace. 

Reader  !  listen  to  the  dove  which  God  sends  us — listen  to  religion. 
It  brings  us  the  olive-leaf  of  peace,  and  teaches  us  self-control.  It  bids 
us  bridle  our  selfish  desires,  and  curb  our  appetites,  so  saving  us  from 
a  flood  of  sin  and  destruction. 


EABBINICAL    APHOEISMS. 

How  may  a  man  attain  greatness?  By  fidelity,  truth,  and  lofty 
thoughts. 

What  is  piety?  To  avoid  in  secret  that  for  which  we  should  blush 
in  public. 

Beware  of  those  w^ho  measure  their  love  by  their  interest,  for  the 
one  expires  ^vhen  the  other  is  attained. 

Judge  a  man  by  his  deeds,  not  by  his  words. 

Pride  leads  to  the  destruction  of  man. 

When  the  righteous  die,  they  live,  for  their  example  lives. 

The  righteous  are  even  greater  in  death  than  in  life. 

The  loss  of  a  pious  man  is  a  loss  to  his  whole  generation. 

He  who  sows  discord  will  reap  regret. 

Discretion  is  the  friend  of  man,  folly  his  adversary. 

The  fleet  rider  is  not  secure  from  stumbling. 


THE    SEEMON   OK    THE    MOUNT. 

REVIEWED     IN     AN     ESSAY     ON     THE    TALMUD     AND    THE     GOSPELS. 


BY  REV.  DR.  ZIPSER,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Alba,  In  Hungary. 


This  able  essay  was  written  in  reply  to  certain  calumnies  uttered  by  Mr.  Newdeg-ate, 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  when  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
Parliament,  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish  Emancipation  Bill  was  presented.  It  is 
intended  to  show  that  every  sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  compendium  of  Christian  doctrine,  can  be  traced  either 
to  the  Old  Testament  or  to  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions  embodied  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  with  which  Jesus  was  well  acquainted  at  the  time  of  his  preaching.  The 
Essay  appeared  originally  in  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle^  and  we  reproduce  it  because 
of  its  merit,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  read  with  much  interest. — Ed.  New  Era. 

Matthew,  Chapter  Y. 

Yerse  3  of  the  5tli  chapter  runs  thus:  '''Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit^  We  cannot  exactly  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  this  sen- 
tence, in  order  to  quote  a  corresponding  one  in  the  Talmud.  The 
original  has  it  thus  : — JTrw^^oi  ro)  IIvev/jLaTc — and  the  vulgate  '^ pauperes 
Bpiritu^'' — the  Syriac  translation  nns  fi<32D:a.  We,  however,  take  the 
phrase  "  poor  in  spirit,"  to  refer  to  those  who  know  the  frailty  and 
vanity  of  the  human  mind,  who  are  free  from  all  presumption,  haughti- 
ness, and  pride,  and  who  resign  themselves  in  everything  to  the  will  of  a 
higher  power,  and  which  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  nn  sts^i  or  mi  bsa 
"contrite,  or  humble,  in  spirit."  But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  com- 
mended in  the  Talmud  as  pleasing  to  the  Almighty.  "  Be  exceedingly 
humble  of  spirit " — (Ethics  5).  "Be  humble  spirited  before  all  men  " 
— (Ibid.).  The  Talmud  compares,  moreover,  the  law  of  God  to  water; 
as  the  water  seeketh  its  bed  in  a  low  country,  and  there  pursues  its 
course,  thus  the  law  can  only  be  preserved  by  those  who  are  of  a 
humble  spirit.  In  another  simile,  the  law  of  God  is  compared  to  wine  : 
like  as  wine  is  best  preserved  in  earthen  vessels,  and  spoils  when  put 
into  vessels  of  gold,  thus  the  law  abides  with  the  humble  and  lowly, 
and  shuns  the  haughty  and  the  proud  (Taanith  7).  The  Talmud  teaches 
in  another  place  :  "  Men  should  endeavor  to  act  in  concert  and  after  the 
will  of  their  Creator.  When  God  gave  the  law,  he  disregarded  the  high 
hills  and  mountains,  and  chose  the  lowly  Mount  Sinai :  and  when  He 
first  appeared  unto  Moses,  He  revealed  Himself  to  him  out  of  the  lowly 
thorn-bush,  and  disdained  the  stately  and  lofty  trees."    "  Rabbi  Joshua 
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sjiid  :  '  l>('li(>l(l,  liow  acce{)t}i])le  ]>eture  tlie  Lord  are  the  liiiiiible  in  spirit: 
while  the  t(!in])l(;  stood,  ineat-oft'cringB  and  liurnt  fiaerifices  were  oftered 
in  ex})iation  lor  the  Bins  eoinniitt(Ml ;  hut  an  Inniihle  s]>irit,  Bueli  a  one  as 
iinniohites  tlie  desires  ot'theilesh  and  tlie  inclination  of  the  heart  on  the 
altar  ofluB  duty  to  liis  (Jod,  is  accepted  in  place  of  sacrifices,  f<jr  tlie 
Psalmist  says  (Psalm  li.  17):  'The  sacrifices  of  (lod  are  a  broken 
spirit'" — (Sotah  5).  ''This  is  the  way  of  the  wise,  to  be  Iiumble  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit.  I>e  like  the  Ixjd  of  the  ocean,  which  retains  its 
water;  like  the  earthen  vessel,  which  preserves  the  wine;  like  the 
threshold,  over  which  every  one  steps;  and  like  the  peg  on  the  wall, 
which  everybody  hangs  his  cloak  on " — (Masechet  Derech  Erets 
Sotah). 

Yerse  4. — ''''Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  he  com- 
forted.'''' 

More  beantifully  is  this  sentence  expressed  by  the  Royal  David — 
"  They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy  " — (Psalm  cxxvi."5).  In  the 
Talmud  (Aboth  P.  Nathan,  ch.  28)  we  read  the  following  passage  : — 
'^  Rabbi  Juda  Ilanasi  says,  '  He  who  pursues  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
abandon  s  the  joy  of  the  world  to  come  ;  but  he  who  resigns  earthly 
enjoyments,  shall  partake  of  everlasting  bliss  in  future  life.'  Among 
the  forty-eight  qualifications  necessary  for  the  student  of  the  holy  law, 
and  for  the  acquiring  a  proficiency  in  the  same,  is  the  spontaneous 
resignation  to  sufferings  and  chastisement  "—(Ethics  6).  Another 
sentence  of  the  Talmud  teaches  us:  "In  proportion  to  our  sufferings 
in  this  world,  will  our  reward  be  in  the  world  to  come" — (Ibid.  5). 

Yerse  5. — "  Blessed  are  the  raeek^for  they  shall  inherit  the  earths 

This  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms :  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth" — (Psalms  xxxvii.  11).  Who  can  be  called  a  disciple  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and  who  a  disciple  of  the  wicked  Balaam  ?  "A 
benevolent  eye,  humility  of  spirit,  and  a  humble  mind  characterize  the 
disciples  of  Abraham ;  but  the  disciples  of  the  wicked  Balaam  possess 
an  evil  eye,  a  haughty  spirit,  and  an  insatiable  mind.  The  first  shall 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor  in  this  world,  and  inherit  likewise  ever- 
lasting bliss  ;  but  the  latter  shall  be  doomed  to  Gehinnom,  and  go  down 
into  the  pit  of  destruction  " — (Eth.  5).  Four  reasons,  says  the  Talmud, 
can  be  assigned  for  the  declining  position  of  the  rich  proprietor, — the 
fourth  and  principal  reason  is,  for  being  haughty  and  domineering,  but 
the  meek  shall  continue  in  possession  of  their  estates ;  for  it  is  said. 
"  The  meek  shall  possess  the  land." 

Yerse  6. — '''Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger,  and  thirst  after 
righteousness y  for  they  shall  hefilled^ 
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"  Those  who  aspire  after  what  is  holy  and  pure,"  teaches  the  Tal- 
mud, "  shall  have  assistance  from  above." 

Yerse  7. — '*  Blessed  are  the  w>erciful^  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. ^^ 

We  read  in  Psalms  xix.  17,  ^'  He  that  hath  pity  upon  tlie  poor, 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord."  Rabbi  Chaya  enjoined  his  wife  to  meet  the 
poor  who  came  to  solicit  alms,  on  the  w^ay,  and  hand  them  over  to 
them,  that  the  Lord  might  anticipate  the  desires  of  her  children  and 
fulfil  them,  for  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Lord  shall  bless  thee  for  it" — 
(Deuteronomy  xv.  10).  Rabbi  Gamliel  said  :  "  It  is  written  in  the 
Bible  (Deuteronomy  xiii.  17),  '  The  Lord  shall  give  mercy,  and  shall 
have  mercy  upon  thee.'  He  who  is  merciful  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, shall  receive  mercy  from  heaven  above ;  but  he  who  is  unmerci- 
ful towards  liis  fellow-creatures,  shall  find  no  mercy  in  heaven " — 
(Shabbat  151).  ^'Let  thy  door  be  wide  open,  that  the  poor  may  become 
like  the  inmates  of  thy  house  " — (Ethics  1).  He  who  helpeth  the  poor 
in  liis  troubles,  of  him  says  the  prophet  (Isaiah  Iviii.  9) :  "  Thou  shalt 
call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer  " — (Mas.  Derech  Erets,  ch.  2). 

Yerse  8.—'"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  God,^^ 

"  The  Psalmist  says :  '  Truly,  God  is  good  to  Israel ' — (Psalm 
Ixxiii.  1).  Remember,  not  to  each  and  every  one,  but  only  to  those 
pure  in  heart" — (Jalkut  to  Psalms).  ''Preserve  thy  spirit  immacu- 
late, that  thou  mayest  return  it  to  Him  who  gave  it,  in  its  purity,  as 
He  has  given  it " — (Shabbat  152).  "  Be  diligent  in  practising  purity, 
tor  then  the  Lord,  in  His  purit}^  will  deal  with  thee  accordingly,  for  it 
is  said :  '  With  the  pure,  Thou  wilt  shew  Thyself  pure '  (Nedarim 
32).  "  Rabbi  Eleazar  said,  'A  good  heart  is  the  best  quality  a  man 
can  possess ;  and  there  is  none  so  bad  as  an  evil  heart '  " — (Eth.  2). 

Yerse  9. — "  Blessed  are  the  peace-malcers  /  for  they  shall  he  called 
the  children  of  GodP 

We  read  in  Ethics  1,  "  Hillel  said  :  'Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron  ; 
love  peace,  and  pursue  peace  ;  love  mankind,  and  bring  them  near  unto 
the  law.'  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Gamliel  said  :  '  The  moral  condition  of 
the  world  depends  on  three  things,  viz.,  truth,  justice,  and  peace  ' " 
— (Ibid  ),  Among  the  various  laws,  the  observance  of  which  insures 
prosperity  on  earth  and  a  full  reward  in  heaven,  promoting  peace 
among  men  is  reckoned — (Peah  1).  Practising  peace  and  promoting 
it,  is  recommended  by  the  Talmud  as  one  among  the  most  important 
laws.  A  full  collection  of  all  the  Talmudical  sentences  bearing  on 
this  subject,  see  in  Jalkut  to  Parashath  Nasoh,  §  711. 

Yerse  10. — '''Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  fo^'  righteous- 
ness' salce  I  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. '^^ 

Yerse  11. — '^ Blessed  are  ye^  when  men  shall  revile  you^  and  perse- 
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cute  yoic^  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely ,  for  my 
sake?'' 

Tlie  Tjiliniul  tcjiclics:  "  Tliosc  who  are  afilicted,  and  do  not  afflict 
in  rc'tiirii ;  tlioBc  wlio  are  reviled,  and  do  not  revile  in  return  ;  wlio  suf- 
fer evcrytliin<(  for  tlie  love  of  God,  and  bear  their  burden  with  a  glad- 
some heart,  will  be  rewarded  aecording  to  the  proniise:  *  Those  who 
love  the  Lord  shall  be  i'livlncihle  as  the  rising  sun  in  his  might'" 
(Judges  v.  32).     Vide  Shabbat  8  ;  Gittin  30  ;  Yoma  23. 

Yersc  13. — "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.'''* 

The  divine  law  is  like  the  salt;  for  as  the  world  cannot  exist  with- 
out salt,  so  it  cannot  exist  without  the  divine  law  (Mas.  Sopherim,  ch. 
15). 

Yerse  16. — ^^ Let  your  light  so  shine  before  menP 

The  men  of  the  great  Synod  taught : — "  Train  up  many  disciples, 
i.  6.,  instruct  mankind  " — (Ethics  1).  The  Talmud,  in  another  place, 
has  the  following: — "Whoso  undertaketh  to  instruct  mankind,  with- 
out the  necessary  qualifications,  of  him  it  is  said,  many  are  the  victims 
he  has  slain;  but  he  who,  though  fully  qualified,  abstains  from  promot- 
ing knowledge  and  instructing  mankind,  of  him  it  is  likewise  said, 
many  are  also  his  victims  " — (Prov.  vii.  19,  ^^),  "  He  who,  by  his 
precepts,  leads  mankind  to  virtue,  will  himself  abstain  from  sin  and 
increase  in  virtue ;  yea,  the  virtue  of  the  public  will  be  attributed  to 
him,  as  we  find  it  recorded  of  Moses" — (Ethics  5). 

Yerse  22. — ^^But  I  say  unto  you^  That  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  hi'other  without  a  cause^  shall  he  in  danger  of  the  judgment  j  and 
lohosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
Cortncil  I  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shallbein  danger  of  hell 

fire" 

The  injunctions  of  the  Talmud  on  this  head  are  as  follow  :  "  Rabbi 

Simeon  says.  Whosoever  lifts  up  his  hand  against  his  neighbor,  al- 
though he  do  not  strike  him,  is  called  an  offender  and  sinner" — (Sanh. 
58).  "He  who  calls  his  fellow-man  slave,  bastard,  or  villain,  endan- 
gers his  own  life  " — (Kidushin  28).  "He  who  publicly  exposes  hife 
neighbor  to  shame,  has  no  share  in  the  future  world  " — (B.  Meziah  58, 
andEth.  3). 

Yerse  24. — '''Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  v:ay  ^  first 
•he  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift?'' 

The  Talmud  teaches, "  Sins  committed  against  God,  true  repent- 
ance on  the  day  of  atonement,  can  procure  remittance  for ;  but  sins 
committed  against  our  fellow-creatures,  neither  repentance  nor  the  day 
of  atonement  can  purge  away,  if  amends  have  not  been  previously 
made,  and  the  injured  brother  appeased" — (Yoma  85).     "Whoso  re- 
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stores  what  he  has  stolen  before  he  offers  his  trespass-offering,  is  ab- 
solved from  his  guilt ;  but  a  trespass-offering,  without  restoration,  does 
not  clear  from  sin  " — (B.  Kama  106). 

Yerse  35. — ^'^ Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.^'' 

"  If  thou  hast  done  harm  to  any  one,"  teaches  the  Talmud,  ''  be  it 
ever  so  little,  consider  it  as  much  ;  if  thou  hast  done  him  a  favor,  be 
it  ever  so  great,  consider  it  as  little.  Has  thy  neighbor  shewn  thee 
kindness,  do  not  undervalue  it ;  and  has  he  caused  thee  an  injury,  do 
not  overrate  it  (AbotR.  Nathan,  ch.  41).  Have  others  calumniated 
thee,  be  it  ever  so  much,  deem  it  lightly  ;  hast  thou  calumniated 
others,  if  ever  so  slightly,  consider  it  much  " — (Mas.  Derech  Erets 
Sotah). 

Yerse  28. — "  JBut  I  say  unto  you^  That  whosoever  loolceth  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her^  has  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart. ^"^ 

Similar  to  this  are  the  followinsr  sentences:  "  We  must  not  follow^ 
a  married  w^oman  on  her  way  ;  but  whoso  follows  a  married  woman 
when  she  crosses  a  river,  endangers  his  future  happiness.  He  who 
tendereth  money  to  a  woman,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  lustful  desires  with 
her,  will  not  escape  the  doom  of  Gehinnom  "  (Berachot  61).  "  Whoso 
looketh  upon  the  wdfe  of  another  with  a  lustful  eye  is  considered  as  if 
he  had  committed  adultery  "  (Mas.  Kalah]^. 

Yerse  32. — ""But  I  say  unto  you  ^  That  whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  sa/vi7ig  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit 
adultery :  and  whosoever  shall  m.arry  her  that  is  divorced,  committeth 
adultery  .'^'^ 

Thei*e  was  a  controvesy  at  issue  between  the  school  of  Shamai  and 
the  school  of  Hillel :  the  first  maintained,  that  a  divorce  can  only  take 
place  when  an  actual  breach  of  matrimonial  faith,  proved  by  witnesses, 
has  been  committed ;  but  the  latter  considered  moi*al  faithlessness  a 
sufficient  cause  to  sanction  a  divorce.  "  He  who  divorces  his  first  wife," 
teaches  the  Talmud,  "  even  the  altar  of  the  Lord  sheddeth  tears  on  such 
doings.  And  to  him  who  marries  a  woman  that  has  been  divorced,  can 
the  passage  be  applied,  '  And  the  second  husband  dies ;'  and  he  is 
worth}^  of  death,  for  he  admits  the  evil  into  his  house  which  the  first 
husband  has  put  away  " — (Gittin  90). 

Yerse  34. — "  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  ally 

A  Talmudical  sentence  is  pronounced  in  Toor,  Orach  Chayim,  Sec. 
156,  that  even  a  true  oath  must  be  avoided  as  sinful. 

Yerse  37. — ''''But  let  your  communication  he.  Yea,  yea  j  Nay,  nayP 

The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  oath  is  emphatically  and  re- 
peatedly enjoined  by  the  Talmud,  and  we  adduce  the  following  in- 
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Btance  from  Sliehnotli  .'}!>:  '' Tlio  wliolo  nniverfie  shook  and  trembled 
wlien  God  pronounced  on  Sinai,  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  tliy  (lod  in  vain.'  The;  puni.slmient  of  other  fiins  remains  some- 
times siisj)end('d  ;  l)ut  on  ])erjiiry  tlie  ])unishment  follows  immediately, 
for  *•  the  Lord  vr'dl  7wt  let  Jdia  (jo  unjmnifiJied  v^ho  tnheth  JJift  name  in 
vahiP  All  other  offences  are  visited  on  him  alone  who  has  committed 
them  ;  but  he  who  forswears  himself,  loadeth  ^uilt  and  punishment  u}>on 
his  own  head,  and  the  lieads  of  those  who  belong  to  liim  ;  yea,  the 
punishment  of  his  crime  is  so  terrible,  that  it  destroys  all  that  with- 
stood the  elementary  ravages  of  iire  and  water."  "  Ferocious  animals 
overrun  the  world  on  account  of  false-swearing "  (Eth.  5).  Jlabbi 
Joshua  said,  "  Let  thy  '  Yea  '  be  just,  and  thy  '  Nay  '  be  likewise  just." 
With  regard  to  the  introductory  prayer  of"  Kol  Nidre,""^  read  on  the 
eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  which  is  erroneously  taken  hold  of 
and  malignantly  perverted  into  an  attack  upon  the  Jews  by  the  revilers 
of  Judaism,  and  represented  as  an  absolution  from  all  oaths  taken  in 
the  past  year,  I  have  provedf  that  this  prayer  bears  only  on  self-imposed 
vows  and  personal  abnegations,  but  in  nowise  absolves  from  an  oath 
taken  in  a  court  of  justice. 

He  who  is  faithless  in  performing  what  he  has  promised,  is  compared 
to  an  idolater  (Mas.  Kalah). 

Yerse  38. — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  heen  said^  An  eye  for  an 
eye^  and  a  tooth  for  a  toothP 

This  Biblical  passage,  the  Talmud  explains  in  a  milder  and  more 
congenial  manner,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  divine  lawgiver.  "  Eye  for  eye ;"  this  phrase  cannot  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  for  then  it  would  not  meet  the  exigencies 
of  every  case ;  besides,  its  execution  in  every  case  would  not  be  even- 
handed  justice.  Suppose  a  blind  man,  or  a  man  blind  of  one  eye,  has 
knocked  out  the- eye  of  another;  in  the  first  case,  the  law  as  it  stands, 
in  its  literal  meaning,  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all ;  and,  in  the 
second,  its  application  would  inflict  a  punishment  that  would  deprive 
the  offender  of  his  sight  altogether.  It  can,  therefore,  only  amerce 
a  fine,  to  be  awarded  to  the  injured  party  as  a  compensation.  Heze- 
kiali  said,  "It  is  said,  'Eye  for  eye,'  but  not '  eye  and  life  for  eye ; '  and 
it  could  come  to  pass,  that  by  depriving  the  offender  of  his  eye,  thou 
couldst  endanger  his  life  " — (B.  K.  84).  To  take  this  sentence  in  its 
literal  sense,  would  be  to  engraft  the  adage,  "  The  letter  of  the  law 


*  This  prayer  is  not  said  by  Reform  congregations. — Ed.  New  Era. 
f  Vide  my  work,  "Rabbinical  Desideratum,"  Vienna,  1845,  p.  81. 
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'kills^'*  upon  the  Bible.  Only  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  recognize  the 
tradition,  explained  this  law  literally.* 

Yerse  39. — "  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheeky  turn  to 
him  the  other  alsoP 

This  is  Scriptural  phraseology.  "  I  gave  my  back  to  the  sm iters, 
and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  "  (Isaiah  i.  6).  "  He 
giveth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him  ;  he  is  filled  full  with  re- 
proach "  (Lamentations  iii.  30). 

Yerse  42. — "  Give  to  him  that  aslceth  thee^  and  from  him  that  umuld 
borrow  of  thee^  turn  not  thou  awayP 

"  There  are  ten  things,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  the  one  stronger  than 
the  other.  Strong  is  the  rock,  but  iron  cleaves  it  asunder ;  strong  is 
the  iron,  but  fire  melts  it;  strong  is  the  fire,  but  water  quenches  it; 
strong  is  the  water,  but  the  clouds  support  it ;  strong  are  the  clouds, 
but  the  wind  dispels  them ;  strong  is  the  wind,  but  the  human  body 
masters  it ;  strong  is  the  body,  but  grief  bends  it ;  strong  is  grief,  but 
wine  conquers  it ;  strong  is  the  wine,  but  sleep  overpowers  it :  the 
strongest  of  them  all,  however,  is  death;  but  stronger  than  the 
strongest  of  them  is  alms-giving,  for  it  is  said,  '  Alms  deliver 
from  death  '  "  (Baba  Bathra  10).  "  Three  friends  man  has  in  his 
life  :  wealth  is  the  first,  family  is  the  name  of  the  second,  and  his 
good  actions  are  the  third  friend.  When  the  hour  of  death  approaches, 
man  calls  in  all  his  friends  to  deliver  him  from  all-conquering  death. 
He  calls  upon  his  wealth  to  ransom  him,  but  he  receives  the  answer, 
^  Wealth  avails  nothing  in  the  day  of  wrath  '  (Prov.  x.  2).  He  then 
appeals  to  his  family;  they  promise  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave, 
but  not  beyond  it,  '  for  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother'  (Psalms  xlix.).  At  last  he  turns  to^his  good  actions,  that  they 
may  give  him  a  safe  conduct ;  they  readily  respond,  '  Even  before  thou 
hast  asked  us,  we  have  preceded  thee,  and  have  smoothed  thy  way ;'  as 
it  is  said  *  Thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  '  (Isaiah  Iviii.  8) :  and 
in  another  place,  *  Righteousness  delivers  from  death  '  "  (Medrasli  Yal- 
kut  to  Psalms  Ixxxv.  §  834). 

Yerse  43. — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighhor  and  hate  thine  enemy y 

"  It  has  been  sah)"  !  Where?  Where,  indeed,  is  this  precept  to  be 
found  ?  The  second  part  of  this  verse,  even  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  still  remains  unproved.  The  Holy  Bible  does  not  contain 
anywhere  an  injunction  to  hate  our  enemies  ;  and  from  the  Talmud  we 


*The  "pound  of  flesh"  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  would  side  well  with  a  law 
of  this  kind. 
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sliall  adduce  Bcvcral  Benteiiccs  wliere  hatred  against  manlvind,  without 
diMinriton^  is  described  as  liateful  to  God  and  derogatory  to  morality. 
"  Kcvjoice  not  wlien  tliine  enenriy  falletli,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad 
wlien  he  stunibleth  ;  lest  the  Lord  sliould  see  it,  and  it  be  evil  in  IIib 
eight,  and  turn  His  wrath  from  him  viKni  ^//^^  "  (Ethics  5).  Has  it 
here  heen  said,  "  J /ate  thine  e^iennj'''' I 

^'  Who  can  deservedly  be  called  a  conqueror  ?  He  who  conquers 
liis  rancorous  ])assions,  and  endeavors  to  turn  liis  enemy  into  a  friend  " 
— (Aboth  It.  Nathan,  ch.  23).  Are  vje  here  cmamanded  to  luite  our 
enemies  f 

"Ilabbi  Joshua  said,  S\n  evil  eye,  evil  passions,  and  hatred  against 
mankind,'^'  drive  men  out  of  the  world.'  What  is  called  misanthropy  ? 
Thou  sluilt  not  say, '  T  will  love  the  wise,  but  the  unwise  I  will  hate  ;' 
but  thou  shalt  love  all  mankind  alike" — (Ibid.  10).  "God  would  not 
destroy  the  generation  who  presumed  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  because 
they  practised  charity  towards  each  other ;  he  dispersed  them  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  utterly  destroyed,  because  of  their  enmity  and  hatred  among 
themselves  " — (Ibid.  12).  "  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  nevjhhor  ;''  even  if  he 
be  a  criminal,  and  has  forfeited  his  life ;  practise  charity  towards  him 
in  the  last  moments,  when  he  suffers  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  let  his  death  be  instantaneous,  and  the  least  revolting  to  humanity" 
— (Pesachim  75;  Chetuboth  3T;  Sotah  8;  B.  Kamah  51;  Sanh.  45, 
■52,  84). 

When  a  certain  heathen  expressed  his  desire  to  Ilillel  to  embrace 
Judaism,  but  under  the  condition  that  he  should  teach  him  the  whole 
law  while  he  stood  upon  one  leg,  Hillel  taught  him,  "What  thou  wouldst 
not  like  to  be  done  to  you,  do  not  to  others  ;  this  is  the  fundamental 
law  "  (Shabbat  31).  Rabbi  Akiba  said  :  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self; this  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Bible"  (Talm.  Jer.  Kedarim 
10). 

"  Let  the  honor  of  thy  fellow-man  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  ; 
be  as  careful  with  his  property  as  with  thine  own.  He  who  practises 
the  law  with  sincerity,  loves  God,  and  loves  mankind  ;  he  rejoiceth 
the  Creator,  and  rejoiceth  His  creatures.  True  charity  and  love  for 
mankind  must,  in  order  to  brave  every  vicissitude  of  life,  be  ivQe  from 
all  ^vorldly  considerations,  like  the  love  Jonathan  bore  David"  (Ethics 
2,5,6). 

We  have,  moreover,  to  meet  and  refute  a  misconceived   and  erro- 


*  Sinhat  Hdberioth,    The  wording  of  tMs  sentence  leaves  no  room  for  any  stickler  for 
quibbling-. — Translator. 
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leous  idea.  We  have  been  charged  with  possessing  a  national  God, 
Imd  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  Creator  exclusively  as  our  God,  and 
nurselves  as  His  exclusive  creatures.  This  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
[ralmud  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Rabbi  Joshua  said.  When  any 
me  hears  blasphemy,  whether  by  a  Jew  or  a  non-Jew,  he  is  obh'ged  to 
*end  his  garment ;  for  it  is  said,  '  The  Eternal  is  the  God  of  all  flesh ' 
I^Jeremiah  xxxii.  27),  and  also  the  God  of  the  heathen  "  (Talm.  Jer., 
[Moed  Katan,  ch.  3). 

Yerse  44. — "  £ut  I  say  imto  you^  Love  your  enemies,  Ness  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  jpray  for  them  which  de- 
\8pitefully  tcse  you  and  persecute  you.^^ 

A  Scriptural  passage  runs  as  follows :  "  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry, 
[give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink. 
[For  thou  heapest  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee  "  (Prov.  xxv.  21).  "  If  any  one  striketh  or  woundeth  thee,  pray 
for  grace  and  compassion  for  the  aggressor,  even  if  he  should  not  ask 
it  of  thee.  Thus  did  Abraham,  who  prayed  for  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx. 
17) ;  and  thus  God  restored  unto  Job  all  his  lost  possessions,  because 
he  prayed  for  his  assailants  (Job  xlii.  10).  Rabbi  Juda  said,  It  is 
written,  *  The  Lord  will  give  thee  mercy,  and  have  mercy  upon 
thee ; '  let  this  be  thy  guide  in  life :  if  thou  dealest  mercifully  with 
thy  fellow-creatures,  the  All-merciful  will  have  mercy  on  thee "  (B. 
Kama  9,  Tosephta). 

Yerse  45. — ''  That  ye  may  he  the  children  of  your  leather  that  is  in 
heaven  /  for  He  maheth  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  goodP 

The  Talmud  teaches  us  not  to  curse  our  enemies,  for  it  is  said, 
"God  is  merciful  to  all  His  creatures"  (Psalms  cxlv.  9);  and  in  an- 
other place  it  is  written,  "It  does  not  beseem  the  righteous  to  invoke 
punishment"  (Bera,ch.  7).  Once  when  Rabbi  Meyer  gave  vent  to  his 
anger  against  a  malicious  neighbor  who  had  continually  provoked 
him,  his  wife  gently  rebuked  him  and  said,  "  It  is  not  written  in  Scrip- 
ture, let  the  sinners,  but  sin,  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  sinners.  Pray  not  for  the  downfall  of  the  sinner,  but 
for  his  reclamation,  that  he  may  become  penitent  and  repenting." 
And  Rabbi  Meyer  followed  the  virtuous  admonition  of  his  wife  (Bera- 
choth  10). 

Yerse  48. — "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect. ^^ 

This  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible  (Leviticus  xi.  44  ;  xix.  2).  The  Tal- 
mud has  the  following :  ''  '  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God ' 
(Deut.  xiii.  4).  How  can  man  walk  after  the  Lord,  of  whom  it  is 
written,  '  He  is  a  consuming  fire  '?     But  walk  after  and  imitate  Him 
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in  Tlii^  froodness.  Be  towardB  tliy  lellow-creatures  as  He  is  towards 
tlie  wliolc  creation.  God  clotlietli  the  naked,  endeavor  to  do  likewise; 
He  hcaletli  the  sick,  be  a  nursing-brotlier  to  the  chihjren  of  thj 
Father;  lie  coniforteth  those  wlio  are  aiW icted,  rjo  a7id  do  likewise''^ 
(Sotah  14). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  X 

It  was  a  very  dilapidated  village  far  out  of  the  way  of  tourists. 
Save  the  remnant  of  an  amphitheatre  built  in  the  later  portion  of  the  k 
Roman  era,  sometimes  visited  by  determined  travellers  of  an  archaeo- 
logical turn  of  mind,  it  had  scarcely  any  other  attraction.  Hardly  to  be 
designated  by  the  term  village,  it  was  composed  of  a  few  stragglincr 
streets,  ruiming  together  in  inexplicable  confusion,  with  scarcely  a  shop, 
and  only  a  single  inn.  It  showed  its  miserable  condition  as  a  halting- 
place  between  the  East  and  the  ^Vest,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  inhabi- 
tants and  customs.     Evervthino^  was  of  a  monirrel  character.     Chris- 

•  CD  kD 

tianity,  Judaism,  and  Mahometanism  were  commingled.  At  one 
corner  stood  a  miserable  mosque,  an  occasional  worshipper  praying 
there  to  Allah,  whilst  scarce  a  stone's  throw  from  it  was  a  Catholic 
chapel,  founded  and  sustained  by  pious  ladies  at  Vienna,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  villao:e  was  a  low  insijjnificant  buildinor,  the  svna- 
gogue.  Two  centuries  ago  the  place  had  belonged  to  Hungary — fifty 
years  afterwards,  it  owed  allegiance  to  the  Sultan;  since  that  period, 
with  occasional  shiftings  of  ownership,  it  had  at  last  settled  under  Moslem 
rule. 

The  poor  Jews  during  all  this  time  had  been  the  true  sufferers. 
Did  Christianity  prevail  in  the  Red  country,  the  synagogue  was  rifled, 
its  worshippers  murdered  or  expelled ;  had  the  followers  of  Allah  the 
supren.acy,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  save  mulcting  the  poor  Israelites 
for  heavy  sums,  and  throwing  insults  on  their  heads,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  sufferance.  Fortunately  some  little  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  present  period  had  exerted  its  sway,  and  the  poor  old  syna- 
gogue still  stood  there,  older  to-day  by  two  centuries  than  either  chapel 
or  mosque.  How  long  that  colony  of  Jews  had  lived  there,  had  reared" 
their  families  in  poverty,  no  one  could  tell.  That  Jews  had  been  there 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  was  certain,  for  here  the  crusaders 
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id  first  tried  their  swords,  experimentally  perhaps,  testing  the  temper 
'  their  blades  only,  before  lieshinir  them  in  the  Moslem,  hordes  before 
scalon.     Certain  it  is  that  at  that  early  period  this  miserable  village 
d  then  been  a  town  of  wealth  and  power,  but  from  that  time  had 
mk  so  utterly  into  insignificance,  that  even  its  prior  history  had  been 
ost forgotten.  Still,  with  dogged  pertinacity  clinging  to  their  wretched 
mes,  this  remnant  of  the  holy  race  remained,  earning  a  scanty  living, 
d  as  ignorant  of  the  passing  events  as  if  buried  in  the  midst  of 
vfrica.     An  hour's  ride  almost  would  bring  you  to  European  civiliza- 
on,  and  this  short  distance  had  been  taken  advantage  of,  in  order  to 
rive  a  trade  of  a  precarious  character.     Smuggling  was  a  favorite 
ranch  of  business.    Turkey  wanted  powder,  arms,  and  fine  stuffs  ;  Hun- 
gry, Oriental  drugs  and  perfumes  ;  so  a  brisk  interchange  of  goods  took 
-lace,  notwithstanding  a  rather  strict  surveillance  of  frontier.     Many 
f  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  this  trade,  some  directly  undertaking  the 
arrying  of  goods  themselves,  but  mostly  acting  as  receivers  and  dis- 
ributors.     Occasionally  terrible  remonstrances  would  come  from  the 
European  side,  excise  men  half-civil  half-military  would  watch   the 
nes,  and  an  offender  or  so  would  be  summarily  punished — often  bru- 
ally,  and  then  the  old  course  of  things  would  resume  its  sway.     One 
pecial  remnant  of  trade  still  remained  in  the  village.     The  neighbor- 
iior  hills  furnished  abates  and  sards  of  remarkable  hardness  and  rich- 
ess  of  color,  which,  when  cut  and  polished,  made  beads  much  prized 
y  the  women  of  both  countries.     This  business  still  flourished  and  was 
nonopolized  by  the  Jews.     Constantinople  sent  for  the  worked  stones, 
nd  studded  its  cymeter  and  yataghan  hilts  with  them,  whilst  strung 
nto  rosaries,  the  product  of  the  Jews'  labor,  helped  many  ardent 
evotees  to  refresh  their  memories  during  their  orisons.     Mostly  it  was 
coarse  work,  crude  in  character  and  deficient  in  art.     Inquiring  more 
articularly  into  the  reasons  why  the  Jews,  so  proficient  in  the  sister 
science,  music,  have  so  rarely  excelled  in  painting  and  sculpture,  we 
are  inclined  to  give  for  the  cause  the  fact  that  their  religion  prohibiting 
them,  according  to  Talmudic  interpretation,  from  making  anything  in 
the  image  of  God  or  his  angels,  has  deprived  them  of  those  models, 
which  sowonderfully  excited  and  inspired  Christian  art.     Save  the  work 
produced  by  a  single  man  in  the  village,  it  was  all  destitute  of  merit. 
David,  known,  however,  as  the  seal  engraver,  was  proficient  in  his  art. 
The  oriental  love  of  charms  and  amulets  had  given  him  ample  scope 
for  proficiency,  and  many  a  Bey  and   Aga  sported  on  his  thumb  a 
stone  ring  in  massive  gold  mountings,  the  product  of  David's  skill. 
But  now  he  had  grown  old  and  ailing,  and  had  almost  ceased  working  at 
his  trade. 
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The  evening  was  just  setting  in,  wli(;n  an  old  man  entered  the 
main  street  of  tlie  villai::e.  Looking  right  and  left  as  if  attem])ting  to 
recognize  some  old  lan(hijarks,  he  briskly  resumed  his  way.  Halting 
before  a  low  stone  building,  he  ])aused  for  a  moment,  and  struck  A 
sharp  blow  on  the    heavy  wooden  door. 

"Liveth  there  not  here  one  David,  a  cunning  worker  in  y>recioU8 
stones?  If  so,  a  brother  in  Israel  asketh  for  food  and  rest."  It  would 
have  required  a  philologist  of  distinguished  talents  to  have  understood 
the  speaker.  It  was  a  composite  dialect  of  Hungarian,  with  admix- 
tures of  Polish,  and  no  small  superstratum  of  Hebrew.  The  ragged 
and  certainly  filthy  dress  of  the  speaker,  des])ite  its  being  caked  with 
the  mud  and  dust  of  various  soils,  was  also  of  a  complex  character.  The 
coat  was  certainly  European,  whilst  the  head  covering  was  Oriental. 
Around  the  waist  a  greasy  shawl  was  twisted,  its  long  pendant  ends 
hanging  by  his  side,  the  legs  were  encased  in  those  baggy  breeches 
worn  by  Russians,  whilst  the  feet  were  covered  with  Eastern  slippers. 
A  long  gray  beard  descended  quite  to  his  waist,  the  color  scarcely 
recognizable,  so  po\vdered  was  it  with  dust.  Notwithstanding  al 
this  notable  want  of  care,  though  there  was  no  majesty  about  the  man, 
nor  loftiness  of  expression,  there  was  still  a  certain  concentration  o: 
power  in  the  face  which  attracted  attention.  Two  eyes  intensely 
piercing,  shownng  none  of  the  haziness  belonging  to  old  age,  blazed 
forth  from  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  Though  the  voice  was  for  the 
moment  plaintive,  indicating  w^eariness,  pitched  in  a  querulous  tone, 
there  was  a  sonority,  a  ring  in  it,  which  showed  that  he  wdio  used  it 
knew  how  to  mellow  it,  might  exhort  with  it,  and  even  anathematize 
with  it,  should  occasion  require. 

Again  said  the  speaker,  "  I  am  a'"  brother  in  Israel,  have  journeyed 
long,  am  weary,  foot-sore,  and  shall  I  knock  a  third  time  and  have  no 
entrance?  Is  this  a  brother's  house?  Shall  his  evening  lamp  shine 
and  not  give  its  light  for  me?"  The  voice  here  lost  entirely  its  fretful 
character,  all  the  semblance  of  the  whine  was  gone,  the  expression  of 
the  face  changed,  the  browns  contracted,  the  mouth  became  hard  and 
rigid  as  he  said  :  "  This  once  more  will  I  knock.  It  is  not  yet  night, 
nor  time  for  prayer,  and  some  of  the  dwellers  in  this  house  must  be 
stirring.  Yet  again  will  I  rap  at  the  door,  and  if  no  one  cometh  (ask- 
ing forgiveness  if  the  Lord  has  cursed  them  with  deafness),  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  heed — and  yet  I  hear  a  noise  within — then  will  I 
curse  them  that  close  their  doors  to  a  brother  in  Israel  and  rfefuse  him 
shelter."  Taking  his  staff  this  time  he  struck  vigorously  a  small  lat- 
tice, the  only  visible  window  on  the  street.  Instantly  it  was  opened 
and  the  face  of  a  woman  of  sixty  appeared. 
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!-'  Sister,"  said  the  man,  "thrice  have  I  knocked.  A  blessing  be  on 
ie.  Admit  me.  I  am  tired  and  worn  out.  It  is  far  from  here  to 
jrusalem.  Where  Adam  was  born  have  I  been,  even  seen  the  spot 
lere  Moses  floated  in  his  wicker  basket,  seen  the  very  trace  in  the 
d  where  the  Egyptian  princess  placed  her  foot  when  she  rescued 
Have  even  spat  on  the  pyramids  the  wicked  Pharaohs  built, 
lave  bathed  in  that  sea  which  overwhelmed  his  host.  Can  give  thee 
lings  of  the  blessed  city.  Admit  me  that  I  may  make  thy  heart  re- 
ice,  and  that  of  thy  husband,  that  I  may  place  my  hands  on  the  heads 
'  thy  children — if  thou  art  so  blessed — and  teach  them  to  honor  thee, 
pen,  I  say." 

"  Willingly,  holy  man,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  if  thou  didst  knock  we  heard 

u  not.     The  master  was  at  his  work,  and  his  wheel  maketli  such  a 

ise !     Food  and  rest  thou  art  welcome  to,  and  the  best  we  have,  for 

essed  be  he  that  cometh  from  the  holy  places,  the  sanctity  of  which 

ou  undoubtedly  bringeth  with  thee.     Wait  one  moment  whilst  I  un- 

ar  the  door." 

The  heavy  door  was  presently  swung  open  and  the  woman  showed 

iie  way,  strange  to  say,  without  proferring  the  hand   of  welcome. 

Thou  art  a  good  woman  and  a  pious  one,  since  thou  knowest  our 

uch  revered  custom,  which  prevents  one  of  my  calling  touching  thy 

palm.     As  a  holy  man  thou  knowest  I  cannot  take  thy  hand,  or  even 

iouch  thy  garment  lest  I  be  deiiled,  for  so  is  it  ordered." 

'  Blessed  be  all  these  old  customs,  so  fast  coming  into  disuse,"  re- 
lied the  woman,  crouching  almost  to  the  wall  and  gathering  in  her 
kirts,  so  that  like  Aladdin  in  the  wonderful  cavern,  she  might  not 
erish  by  contact  with  his  person.     "  Enter — this  is  the  way.     Seat 
^ou  here,  whilst  I  call  my  husband,  and  make  a  fitting  repast  for 
thee." 

"  To  all  in  this  house  peace  and  plenty,"  said  the  old  man,  gazing 
intently  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  a  person  was  seated 
busily  occupied  with  his  work.  Before  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a 
rude  lathe,  revolving  by  a  clumsy  w^heel  worked  by  the  foot,  bent  a 
worker,  who  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything  but  his  task. 
Applying  some  small  object  in  his  hand  to  the  rapidly  turning  wheel, 
he  would  occasionally  dip  it  into  a  vase  of  water,  then  examine  it 
closely  with  a  magnifying-glass.  So  sedulously  was  he  employed,  so 
utterly  absorbed,  so  noisy  was  the  hum  of  the  wheel,  that  he  was  ap- 
parently entirely  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  any  one  in  the  room. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments.  The  old  woman  cried  out, 
"  David — David  !  "  when  the  stranger  said  : — 

''  Even  the  reaper  in  the  field  tarries  with  the  sickle  to  greet  me  ; 
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the  npliftod  liaiul  to  pluck  the  j^nipe  abidetli  for  a  wliile ;  nay,  even 
the  bri(le<jjr<)oin  leaveth  liis  bride  for  a  wliile  to  bid  me  welcome  ;  and 
shall  not  the  workin^^inan  put  aside  bin  t<n],  to  bi«|  welcomes  t«>  the 
j^nest  'i " 

The  old  man  mi^^ht  have  <;one  on  yet  a  whihj,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
rising  from  his  low  stool,  his  shadow  was  thrown  on  the  work  table. 
Instantly  J)avid  rose,  turned  towards  the  new-coiner,  and  proffered  his 
hand,  saying  :  "  ]*ardon  I  beg.  This  wheel  maketh  such  a  noise — it  ' 
has  been  out  of  use  for  so  long — besides,  1  grow  deaf  as  old  age  cometli 
on.  V>Q  seated,  brother,  and  share  with  me  the  best  I  have.  l>ut — 
but,  it  seems  to  me  thou  art  not  unknown  to  me;  there  is  a  likeness 
to  one  T  knew  in  long  gone  times — thou  canst  not  be  Ezra?" 

"  Ezra  am  I,  as  sure  as  thou  art  David,  the  friend  of  my  youth  ;  and 
now  will  I  say  :  '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God  !  King  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  re vi vest  the  dead.'  Six  long  months  have  I  been  on  foot, 
most  of  the  time  from  the  blessed  city  to  here;  sometimes  a  pious  friend 
would  give  Mne  aid  on  my  journey,  but  I  have  suffered  much  frona 
hunger  and  thirst ;  and  I  thank  God  now  that  I  find  thee  alive  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  absence."  And  saying  this,  the  two  men 
clasped  each  other  in  their  arms. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  subscription  was  lately  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  golden  throne  to  the  Pope :  even  as,  the  pro- 
spectus said,  "  a  wonderful  Tlirone  has  been  erected  by  dint  of  many 
presents  to  the  Wisest  of  the  Wise,  Solomon  the  King."  Unfortunately 
the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  Pope  modestly  declined  the  offer. 
It  would  otherwise  have  been  interesting  to  see  how  the  committee 
would  have  set  about  this  "  Solomonic  "  throne.  The  sources  of  au- 
thentic information  on  the  subject  are  rather  scarce,  Hiram,  its  reputed 
artificer,  having  taken  the  mystery  of  its  workmanship  into  his  grave. 
But  where  history  is  silent  legend  speaks.  It  not  merely  describes  in 
endless  variations  and  repetitions  the  wondrous  seat  of  the  great  King, 
but  describes  it  in  the  most  gorgeous  hues  and  colors,  as  befits  the 
darling  of  Eastern  romance.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  like  to  listen  to 
the  story  in  one  of  its  most  systematically  arranged  shapes — albeit  re- 
dundant enough.  It  is  found  in  one  of  the  late  Aramaic  versions  of 
the  Bible,  and  almost  unmistakably  betrays  its  Byzantine  age  and 
origin  : — 
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"  It  was  this  great  King  Solomon  who  bade  the  Regal  Throne  to  be 
ivronght.  He  had  it  covered  with  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir;  it  was  found- 
'd  upon  gleaming  marble,  and  was  inlaid  with  onyx-stones,  emeralds, 
n'jstals,  pearls,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  No  king  ever  pos- 
essed  a  like  work  of  art,  and  no  empire  could  produce  a  throne  the  like 
jf  it.  And  in  such  manner  was  it  made  :  It  had  six  steps,  and  upon 
ach  there  stood  twelve  lions  of  gold  over  against  twelve  eagles  of 
^old — a  lion  always  against  an  eagle,  and  an  eagle  always  against 
a  lion.  In  such  wise  that  the  right  paw  of  the  lion  lay  opposite  the 
'ight  wing  of  an  eagle  and  the  left  wing  of  the  eagle  to  the  riglit  paw 
f  the  lion.  The  entire  number  of  the  lions  was  seventy-two,  and  that 
f  the  eagles  was  seventy-two.  At  the  top  there  was  a  round  seat  for 
he  King.  And  there  were  also  other  creatures  on  the  six  steps  leading 
upwards.  On  the  first  there  crouched  a  golden  ox,  and  over  against 
lim  another  s^olden  lion.  On  the  second  a  golden  wolf  over  a^cainst 
a  golden  lamb.  On  the  third,  a  golden  camel  against  a  golden  hopoe. 
On  the  fourth,  a  golden  eagle  against  a  golden  peacock.  On  the  fifth, 
a  golden  cat  against  a  golden  cock.  On  the  sixth,  a  golden  hawk 
against  a  golden  dove.  On  the  height  of  the  throne  there  was  another 
golden  dove,  which  held  a  hawk  between  her  feet.  Above  these  stood 
a  golden  candlestick,  exquisitely  adorned  with  bowls,  branches,  knops, 
flowers,  snuffers,  snuff-dishes,  and  all  that  was  requisite.  And  out  of 
it  went  on  one  side  seven  arms,  upon  which  the  seven  Fathers  of  the 
World  were  represented,  to  wit :  Adam,  the  first  man,  Noah,  Shem, 
the  great  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job.  On  the  other  side  there 
went  out  other  seven  branches,  upon  which  were  to  be  seen  the  seven 
pious  ones  of  the  world,  to  wit :  Levy,  Kehath,  Amram,  Moses,  Aaron, 
Eldad,  and  Medad;  also  Hur,  the  Prophet.  Over  the  candlestick  was 
fixed  a  beautiful  golden  jar,  filled  with  the  costliest  oil,  from  which 
the  lights  were  kindled  in  the  Temple,  and  below  the  jar  stood  a  gold- 
en cask,  also  filled  with  the  costliest  oil.  from  which  the  lamps  of  the 
candlesticks  were  replenished.  Upon  the  cask  there  was  the  figure  of 
Eli,  the  high  priest,  and  on  two  olive  branches  issuing  from  it  were  to 
be  seen  engraven  Ilophni  and  Phineas,  his  two  sons.  Out  of  the  two 
olive  branches  there  issued  two  golden  lamps  upon  which  were  depicted 
the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  There  were  two  seats  near 
the  golden  cask,  one  for  the  high  priest,  the  other  for  his  locum,  tenens. 
Around  the  throne  were  ranged  seventy  golden  chairs,  upon  which  the 
seventy  Sanhedrin  took  their  seats  to  pronounce  judgment  before  King 
Solomon.  Two  huge  golden  fishes  were  fixed  at  each  side  of  Solomon's 
head,  so  that  his  head  should  sit  firml}^,  and  over  the  throne  four  and 
twenty  golden  vines  spread  their  shadows  over  the  King's  countenance. 
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Whenever  Solomon  wished  to  proceed  to  some  place,  the  throne 
moved  iiiidor  him  liy  itself,  throu<;^h  the  cuniiini^  workmanship  that 
was  in  it.  Wiien  he  placed  his  foot  npon  tiie  first  step,  the  golden 
bull  drew  him  up  tu  the  second,  from  the  second  he  was  drawn  up 
by  the  wolf  to  tiie  third,  and  po  on  till  he  reached  the  sixth,  when 
the  ea<j;le8  flew  down,  lifted  the  King  up,  and  seated  him  upon  his  seat. 
Tiie  whole  of  the  works  inside  the  throne  were  moved  by  a  giganticsea 
monster  made  of  silver.  And  when  the  kinjrs  of  the  earth  heard  the 
tale  of  Solomon's  royal  throne,  they  all  assembled  and  bowed  down  be- 
fore the  King  and  said,  '  A  throne  like  unto  this  has  never  yet  been 
made  for  any  king,  nor  has  any  nation  ever  produced  the  like  of  it.' 
Tlie  kings,  seeing  the  6i)lendor  of  this  throne,  threw  themselves  on 
their  faces  and  praised  the  Maker  of  the  Universe.  When  King  Solo- 
mon had  mounted  it  and  sat  down,  the  great  eagle  arose,  seized  the 
golden  crown,  and  placed  it  upon  his  head.  Then  the  great  sea  monster 
began  to  move  the  wheels  within.  Then  lions  and  eagles  rose  up  of  a 
sudden  and  surrounded  the  King's  anointed  person,  wdiile  the  golden 
dove  flew  down,  opened  the  tabernacle,  took  out  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
and  placed  it  into  the  Kings's  lap,  so  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  it  is 
written,  '  This  Book  of  the  Law  shall  remain  with  the  King,  and  he 
vshall  read  therein  all  his  life,  in  order  that  he  and  his  sons  may  reign 
over  Israel.'  Often  the  High  Priest  appeared  to  salute  the  King,  when 
the  Elders  sat  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  him,  to  pronounce 
judgment  unto  the  people.  Now,  wdien  witnesses  appeared  to  give 
false  witness  before  Solomon,  the  wheels  began  to  move,  and  lo  !  the 
bulls  bellowed,  the  lions  roared,  the  wolves  howled,  the  tigers  growled, 
the  birds  whistled,  the  cats  mewed,  the  peacocks  shrieked,  the  cocks 
crowed,  the  hawks  croaked,  and  there  was  heard  altogether  a  mighty 
and  fearful  noise,  which  deprived  these  false  witnesses  of  all  their  cour- 
age, and  they  said  unto  themselves,  '  Let  us  rather  give  righteous  wit- 
ness, or  else  the  whole  world  will  be  destroyed  through  our  sin.'  As 
often  as  the  King  mounted,  the  lions  also  scattered  sweet-smelling 
waters  around. 

''  A  throne  like  unto  this  was  not  possessed  by  any  other  king.  But 
when  Israel  sinned,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  wicked  king  of  Babel,  grew 
powerful,  made  war  upon  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  land  of  Israel. 
He  gave  the  city  of  Jerusalem  over  to  pillage,  burned  the  holy  Temple, 
and  carried  the  Israelites  into  captivity  to  E-ablah,  the  land  of  Cha- 
math.  He  also  carried  away  with  him  the  throne  of  Solomon.  And 
as  the  wdcked  one  was  about  to  mount  the  steps  so  as  to  sit  down 
thereon,  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  by  cunning  wheel  works  that  the 
throne  was  mounted.     He  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  and  in- 
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stantly  the  golden  lion  stretclied  out  his  right  paw  and  hit  the  king's 
left  hip,  so  that  he  grew  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  da3^s.  After  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King  of  Babel,  caine  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  wlio  took 
away  the  throne  of  King  Solomon,  and  carried  it  to  Egypt.  The  king 
Shisak  once  saw  this  throne,  more  splendid  than  any  other,  and  he,  too, 
desired  to  sit  on  it.  But  he  also  knew  not  of  the  wheels  within,  and 
when  he  placed  his  right  foot  upon  the  first  step,  lo !  the  lion,  stretch- 
ing out  his  left  paw  again,  with  one  blow  upon  the  king's  right  hip, 
lamed  him  also,  so  that  his  name  became  Pharaoh-N^echo,  which  means 
the  Limping.  Then  came  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  made  war  against 
the  land  of  Egypt,  destroyed  it,  conquered  the  throne  of  the  Great 
King,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  ship.  There  one  foot  of  the  throne 
got  detached  iroin  its  golden  chair,  and  all  the  artificers  of  the  world 
were  collected  together  to  mend  it,  and  they  could  not ;  and  so  it  re- 
mained even  unto  this  day.  Then  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  King  was 
destroyed,  and  Cyrus  the  Persian  became  possessed  of  the  throne. 
This  king  had  the  merit  of  occupying  himself  with  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  and  he  was  deemed  worthy,  he  alone,  to  sit  upon  it,  though 
it  was  broken  and  its  splendor  had  departed.  What  has  become  of 
it  now  no  man  knoweth." — Pcdl  Hall  Gazette. 


TALMUDICAL    ANNECDOTES. 

RABBI    SIMON    AND    THE   JEWELS. 

Rabbi  Simon  once  bought  a  camel  of  an  Ishmaelite :  his  disciples 
took  it  home,  and  on  removing  the  saddle  discovered  a  band  of 
diamonds  concealed  under  it.  ''Kabbi!  Rabbi!"  exclaimed  they, 
"  the  blessing  of  God  maketh  rich,"  intinmting  that  it  was  a  God- 
send- ''  Take  the  diamonds  back  to  the  man  of  whom  I  purchased  the 
animal,"  said  the  virtuous  Kabbi ;  "he  sold  me  a  camel,  not  precious 
stones."  The  diamonds  were  accordingly  returned,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  the  proper  owner,  but  the  Kabbi  preserv^ed  the  much  more  valu- 
able jewels,  Honesty  and  Integrity. — Midrash  Deharhn  Rabah. 

THE    HEAVENLY    LAMP. 

Rabbi  Tanchum  was  once  asked  whether  it  was  allowable  to  extin- 
guish a  candle  on  the  Sabbath,  in  case  it  incommoded  a  sick  person  ? 
"  What  a  question  you  ask ! "  replied  the  Rabbi.  "True,  you  call  a 
burning  candle  a  light ;  so  is  the  soul  of  man, — nay,  it  is  called  ^  a 
heavenly  light.'  Is  it  not  better  to  extinguish  an  earthly  light  than  a 
heavenly  light  ?  "— T.  Shahlath, 
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GEMS    OF    THOUGHT. 

On  cartli  there  is  nothing  <^i-ejit  but  man  ;  in  man  tliere  is  notliing 
great  but  mind. — jSi?'  W/Uiam  llairiilton. 

The  ani^el  that  communicates  between  God  and  man  is  man's  reason. 
— Maim  onidea. 

Did  tlie  Almigl)ty,  liolding  in  His  right  liand  Truth,  and  in  His  left 
Search  after  Truth^  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  in  all 
humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after  Truth, 
— Lessing. 

If  I  held  truth  captive  in  my  hand,  I  sliould  open  my  hand  and 
let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I  might  again  pursue  and  capture  it. — Male- 
tranche. 

Superstition  pours  poison  upon  the  most  salutary  aliments ;  it  is  its 
own  enemy  as  well  as  that  of  mankind. —  Voltaire. 

The  good  things  which  belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but 
the  good  tilings  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired. — Seneca. 

Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed 
or  crushed :  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth 
best  discover  virtue. — Bacon. 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  far  less  creditable  than  their  censure; 
they  praise  only  that  wdiicli  they  can  sui'pass,  but  that  which  sur- 
passes them  they  censure. — Cotton. 

He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot,  he  that  cannot  reason  is  a  fool, 
and  he  that  dares  not  reason  is  a  slave. — Sir  William  Drummond. 

It  is  the  province  of  folly  to  discover  the  faults  of  others  and  forget 
its  own. —  Cicero. 

Prosperity  begets  friends ;    adveisity  proves  them. — PuMius  Syrus. 

When  a  man's  life  is  despicablie,  it  follows  that  his  preaching  must 
fall  into  contempt. — St.  Gregor^y. 

Man  is  but  a  reed' — the  very  frailest  in  nature;  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  to  crush 
him.  He  dies  from  an  exhalation,  from  a  drop  of  water.  But  should 
the  universe  conspire  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler  than 
that  by  which  he  falls ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies,  and  of  the  victory 
which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows  nothing.  Thus 
our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought. — Pascal. 


NOTES   OlSr    JEWISH    EVENTS. 

COISrSOLIDATION    OF   THE   CONGREGATIONS    SHAARAY   TEFILAH  AND  BETH-EL. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Thirtj-tliird  Street  Congregation  Beth-El 
with  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Congregation  Shaaray  Tefilah  having 
recently  been  effected,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  former  handed 
over  to  the  latter,  the  iifty-two  members  of  tlie  Beth-El  were  formally 
received  and  installed  as  members  of  the  Shaaray  Tefilah  on  Friday 
evening,  September  8th.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  exer- 
cises throughout  were  conducted  with  a  decorum  seldom  witnessed  in 
orthodox  congregations,  but  always  to  be  seen  in  the  synagogue  of  our 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Isaacs.  As  that  good  old  gentleman  stated  in  his 
address  on  the  occasion,  tlie  members  of  his  synagoo^ue,  though  "  con- 
servatives in  retaining  all  that  was  good  in  the  ancient  service  and 
rites,"  were  yet  "  '  reformers  '  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  order."  We 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Shaaray  Tefilah^  with  their 
esteemed  pastor,  will  be  "reformers"  on  other  points  as  well. 

By  this  consolidation  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Synagogue  has  ac- 
quired fifty-two  new  members,  a  burial-ground,  and  the  building  of 
the  Beth-El  on  Thirty- third  street. 

We  congratulate  both  parties  to  this  union,  and  hope  that  the  con- 
gregation which  has  been  thus  strengthened  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  progress  and  accomplish  much  good  in  Israel's  cause. 

JEWISH    FOLLY   AND    AMERICAN    ILLIBERALITY. 

We  had  believed  tliat  the  superstitious  and  ridiculous  ceremony  of 
Tashlich,  which  is  performed  at  the  brink  of  a  river  on  New  Year's 
day,  had  long  since  been  forgotten  in  this  country,  and  that  the  most 
rigid  orthodox  was  by  far  too  sensible  to  revive  it.  We  were,  however, 
mistaken,  for  on  last  Rosh  Hashana  a  number  of  Jews,  for  the  most 
part  Russians  and  Poles,  collected  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  East  Side 
streets  and  went  through  tlie  unseemly  and  senseless  performance. 
While  engaged  in  this  folly,  which  a  contemporary  calls  "  a  harmless 
service,"  and  their  '*  devotions,"  they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  men 
and  boys,  who  severely  maltreated  them,  and  seriously  hurt  their  rabbi. 
Such  an  outrage  deserves  the  strongest  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 
rowdies  who  perpetrated  it  ought  to  receive  the  utmost  penalty  of  the 
law.  At  the  same  time,  we  ask  all  intelligent  Jews,  who  love  their  re- 
ligion, be  they  ever  so  orthodox,  whether  it  is  not  lamentable  to  see 
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silly  men  (IoIfii^  evcjrylliini^  in  tlnnr  ])()wer  to  briii;^  JiKlfiiBin  into  dis- 
)'e[)iitc  ?  1h  it  not  IkwI  cnoui::!!  tliat  tliew;  men  ])ractice  their  njummeries 
jimuii<^  tliemselveti,  in  tlicir  lioii>e.s  of  woi-.-liip  and  in  tlieir  ])rivate 
liomes,  hut  that  they  mntit  also,  in  their  ij^ncjranee,  hrintc  tliem  jH'omi- 
iiently  in  the  thoroiio-hiares  of  a  lar^e  city  with  a  mixed  population, 
and  thus  invite  a  conllict  with  the  lower  classes ?  To  our  mind  the 
ceremony  ot'Tashlich  is  not  only  a  desecration  of  Xew  Year's  day,  Ijut 
of  Judaism,  and  the  sooner  our  ortliodox  hrethren  l>anish  it  from  tlieir 
rites,  the  better  will  it  he  for  themselves,  and  the  more  will  they  be  re- 
spected by  tlic  general  public. 

FOUli    NEW    LODGES    OF    THE    I.    O.     15.     IJ. 

DviUNG  the  past  few  weeks  the  Order  of  Jfnai  lierith  Ims  received 
a  considerable  accession  in  this  city.  Xo  less  than  four  lodges  were 
installed— viz.,  "Asariah  Lodge,  No.  164;"  "Michel  Lodge,  No.  160;" 
"  Chananiah  Lodge,  No.  165,''  and  "  Sulamith  Lodge,  No.  167."  These 
new  lodges  give  an  aij^o-rei^ate  number  of  over  300  members  to  the 
Order.  The  activity  shown  by  the  members  in  organizing  these  lodges 
must  doubtless  be  as  gratifying  to  the  brethi'en  generally  as  to  the 
executive  officers,  since  the  growth  of  the  Order  in  New  York  is  not 
as  large  as  could  be  desired.  The  majority  of  lodges  conduct  their 
proceedings  in  the  German  language,  and  these  four  new  ones  belong 
also  to  the  same  class.  The  Order  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  greatly  bene- 
Jited  if  more  lodges  could  be  induced  to  adopt  the  vernacular  instead  of 
a  foreign  tongue  .We  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  public  bodies  in  the 
United  States  to  transact  their  business  in  any  other  language  except 
the  vernacular.  Our  German  brethren  are,  with  few  exceptions,  able 
to  speak  English  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes.  Why,  then, 
do  they  so  persistently  refuse  to  speak  that  language  in  their  public  as- 
semblages ?  A  very  clannish  feeling  is  thus  exliibited,  and  a  great 
injustice  done  to  American-born  Israelites,  who  are  in  this  wayeiFectu- 
ally  debarred  from  participating  in  matters  in  wdiicli  all  Israelites  feel 
a  deep  interest. 

CONSECRATION    OF    A    NEW    SYNAGOGUE    IN    FIFTY-SEVENTH    STREET. 

The  Congregation  Adas  Israel^  which  has  only  been  a  short  time  in 
existence,  consecrated  their  new  synagogue  on  Fifty-seventh  street, 
near  First  avenue,  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  8.  As  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  services  were  unnecessarily  prolonged,  not  only  by  pro- 
saic discourses,  but  by  the  numerous  songs,  prayers,  and  circuits  with 
the  scrolls  of  the  Law.  The  reader  and  choir  of  the  Thirty-fourth  street 
Congregation  officiated  ;  the  Eev.  Dr.  Yidaver  gave  the  English  ora- 
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ion,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wasserman  the  German  one.  The  worship  of 
:he  Congregation  is  said  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  orthodox  princi- 
ples, and  service  is  to  be  performed  regiilai'ly  twice  a  day.  It  is  be- 
[lieved  that  in  time  this  will  become  a  very  large  congregation,  as  there 
is  a  constant  increase  of  members,  and  the  locality  is  one  in  which 
many  Jewish  families  reside. 


IIE-DEDICATIOX    OF    A    SYNAGOGUE    IN    BROOKLYN. 

The  orthodox  (?)  Congregation  Beth  Elohim^  of  Pearl  street,  Brook- 
lyn, having  thoroughly  repaired  and  enlarged  their  synagogue,  held  a^ 
I  dedication  service  on  Sunday,  Sept.  10.  Two  orations  were  deliv- 
ered :  one  in  English,  by  Kev.  S.  M .  Isaacs,  and  the  other  in  German, 
by  Rev.  J.  Wasserman.  The  reader  of  the  congregation,  Rev.  S. 
Brandestine,  gave  the  consecration  prayer.  The  synagogue  is  capable 
of  holding  over  six  hundred  persons,  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
th-e  members  have  labored  to  maintain  their  congregation,  jrives  evi- 
dence of  future  prosperity. 


'?  i=>' 


ANOTHER   REFORMED    CONGREGATION. 


The  B^'rith  SJiolorn  Congregation  of  Troy,  JST.  Y.,  have  made  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  They  recently  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Eberson,  late 
of  Birmino-ham,  Eno-land,  as  their  Minister,  and  this  sientleman,  it  is 
said,  gives  great  satisfaction.  Shortly  after  his  election  a  choir  and  an 
organ  were  intix)duced,  the  service  considerably  abridged,  and  the  use 
of  family  pews  adopted.  The  iirst  move  for  a  proper  reform  has  thus 
been  made,  and  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  still  further  pro- 
gress. Great  credit  is  due  not  only  to  the  Minister,  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Emanuel  Gratz,  and  the  executive  officers  who  advocated  these 
reforms,  but  to  all  the  members  who  nnanimously  accepted  them,  and 
preserved  peace  and  harmony  in  their  midst.  May  every  blessing 
attend  the  B^rilh  Sholom. 


BRIEF    NOTES. 

Two  new  synagogues  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  recently 
been  consecrated,  one  in  Easton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  and  one  in  Dan-^ 
vilie,  by  Rev,  Dr.  Jastrow. 

A  new  synagogue  has  been  dedicated  in  Columbus,  Ind,  The  cour 
gregation  consists  of  fourteen  families. 

The  Congregation  Mishkan  Israel^  of  Boston,  dedicated  a  new  syna- 
gogue in  Ash  street,  a  few  weeks  ago,  thus  making  the  fifth  synagogue 
in  the  "  hub  of  tlie  universe," 
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Uev.  Dr.  E.  J).  M.  r>rowiic  lius  been  elected  Minister  of  the  conj^re«'a- 
tion  of  Kvansville,  Ind. 

Kev.  Dr.  Fjillv  Vidtiver  luis  Buccccdod  Dr.  (Juinzl)urtr  as  Minister  to 
to  the  A/iavas  iSholera  eon<(re<^ation  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Tlie  Hebrew  llclief  Society  has  given  $2,300  for  the  l>enefit  of  the 
j)Oor. 

The  library  purchased  by  tlie  Tein|)lc  Ernann-El  lias  arrived,  and 
the  books  have  been  temporarily  deposited  in  the  "  robin<;-room  "  of  the 
Temple. 

The  CoTn])troller  of  the  State  has  eent  Mr.  Oettin^er,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jlebrew  Free  School  Association,  a  check  for  $932.76,  being 
the  appropriation  for  the  Society  out  of  the  "Charity  School  Fund." 

Baron  Arthur  de  Ilothschild  has  been  decorated  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  with  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Ilerr  Schreiber,  of  Berlin,  has  been  appointed  Commissary  in 
France  to  protect  the  interests  of  Prussian  su})jects  who  reside  in 
France. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Trieste  will  soon  erect  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent synagogue. 

The  great  house  of  Pothschild,  in  Paris,  has  sent  10,000  francs  for 
the  relief  of  the  Swiss  who  have  suffered  by  the  recent  inundation. 

The  Jews  of  London  are  about  to  establish  another  free  schooL, 
The  Rothschilds  and  Goldsmids  are  among  the  largest  subscribers. 

Mr.  Adolph  Kohn,  of  Munich,  has  bequeathed  20,000  gulden  to  the 
University,  for  the  support  of  Jewish  students. 

A  new  synagogue  has  been  recently  dedicated  in  Bristol,  England, 
The  chief  Rabbi,  Uev.  Dr.  Adler,  and  the  Minister  of  the  congregation, 
Kev.  B.  Berliner,  officiated.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  £^,000. 

The  erection  of  a  synagogue  in  Margate,  England,  is  in  contempla- 
tion, and  will  doubtless  be  soon  commenced. 

The  Jews  of  Leonka,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  have  established  a  little 
congregation  and  hold  weekly  services. 

A  new  synagogue  is  to  be  erected  in  Sydney,  Australia.  The  first 
list  of  the  subscriptions  shows  a  total  of  £3,219. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

'he  Comet  ;  or,  The  Earth,  in  its  Varied  Phases,  Past,  Present, 

AND  Future.      By  N^on    Quis  ?     Sed   Quid.      Xew  York :    E.    G. 

Hale  (&  jSo7is. 

The  Comet  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  book,  and  overturns  all 
>iir  notions  of  astronomy  so  completely,  that  at  the  close  of  the  work, 
we  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  speculations  in  physical 
-cience  are  about  as  vague  as  the  new.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
treats  of  the  Creation  and  the  World  before  the  flood.  By  a  remark- 
able process  of  reasoning  the  Earth  is  proved  not  to  be  a  planet,  but  a 
comet!  Whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Adamland'' — its  form,  soil, 
climate,  vegetation,  natural  history,  and  population.  We  are  also  told 
how  and  when  the  Ark  w^as  built,  its  tonnage  and  freight;  and  we  even 
have  given  us  a  log-book  of  Noah's  voyage. 

In  the  second  part,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Deluge  from  existing  facts.  The  present  peculiar 
>hape  of  the  earth,  the  icebergs  and  glaciers,  the  slates,  limestones,  and 
sea-shells,  the  fossils,  the  different  sands  and  soils,  are  all  cited  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  account. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  Earth's  future,  and  unfolds  the  grand 
changes  that  will  occur,  preparatory  to  the  millenial  period,  when  all 
created  beings  will  enjoy  the  highest  state  of  happiness. 

King  Arthur.     A  Poem.    By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lttton.    New 

York  :  Harper  dh  Bros. 

Few  readers  of  English  literature  are  unacquainted  with  this  beau- 
tiful poem.  The  name  of  Bulwer  is  a  liousehold  word,  the  creations 
of  his  fancy  are  to  be  found  in  every  library,  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  admire  his  wonderful  genius.  To  the  revised  edition  of  King 
Arthur  is  a  preface  which  in  many  respects  is  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion. Referring  to  Tennyson,  Bulwer  writes :  ''  In  deference  to  the 
fame  of  an  illustrious  contemporary,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  when,  in  my  college  days,  I  proposed  to  my  ambition  the  task  of 
a  narrative  poem,  having  King  Arthur  for  its  hero,  I  could  not  have 
even  guessed  that  the  same  subject  would  occur  to  a  poet  somewhat 
younger  than  myself,  and  then  unknown  to  the  public;  and  though, 
wdien  my  work  was  first  printed,  in  1848,  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  Morte 
d' Arthur'  had  appeared,  I  w^as  not  aware  of  any  intention  on  his  part 
to  connect  it  with  other  poems  illustrating  selected  fables  of  the  legend- 
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Jiry  Kln^i^.  Fortunately  for  mo,  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  snb- 
jeot  had  already  presented  itself  to  my  imai^ination,  and  the  design 
and  })lan  I  liad  projxised  to  myself  in  the  treatment  of  it,  were  bo  re- 
mote from  the  domains  of  romance  to  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  resorted,  that  1  may  claim  one  merit  rare  in  those  who  have  come 
after  him — I  have  filled  no  ])itcher  from  fountains  halh»wed  to  himself."   . 

In  issuing  this  poem,  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  have  as  usual  dis-  !^ 
played  considerable  taste.     The  type,  pa])er,  j)rinting,  and   binding    i 
are  nnexceptional)le,  and  altogether  the  volume  before  us  is  as  pretty   ] 
a  one  as  can  be  desired. 
Amknitiks  of  Literature,  consisting  of  sketches  and  characters  of  '^ 

English  Literature.     By  Isaac  Disraeli.     2  vols.    New  York  :    W. 

J.   Widdleton. 

In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  the  very  handsome  library  edition  of 
Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  published  by  Mr.  AViddleton.  AVe 
now  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Amenities  of  Literature,  in 
two  volumes.  These  are  produced  in  the  same  style  as  the  Curiosities, 
and  all  the  connnents  we  then  made  will  apply  as  justly  to  the  present  * 
volumes.  This  edition  is  entirely  new,  theoriii:inai  havins:  been  revised  . 
and  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

A    Treatise   on    English   Punctuation.     By  John   Wilson.     ]New 

York  and  Chicago :    Woolworth^  Ainsworth  <&  Co. 

A  WORK  of  this  nature,  which  has  in  a  few  years  reached  its  twentieth 
edition,  show^s  by  this  very  fact  its  sterling  merit.  Indeed,  we  regard 
it  as  invaluable  to  all  wdio  would  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
Of  all  persons,  letter  writers,  authors,  printers,  and  correctors  of  the 
press,  stand  in  much  need  of  such  a  book,  and  for  their  use  especially 
has  this  volume  been  designed.  An  able  introduction  sets  forth  the 
great  importance  of  punctuation,  and  exhibits  the  plan  of  the  work  and 
definitions  of  the  terms  used.  The  subject  is  then  very  skilfully  treatetl, 
full  rules  and  exercises  being  given.  An  appendix  contains  hints  on 
the  preparation  of  copy  and  on  proof-reading,  specimen  of  proof-sheet, 
rules  on  the  use  of  capitals,  a  list  of  abbreviations,  etc. 
Gideon's   Bock.      By  Katherine   Saunders.     Philadelphia :    J,  B, 

Lippincott  (&  Co. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  this  book  has  achieved  in  England, 
and  encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  the  British  press,  would  in  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  ensure  for  it  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
American  public.  Its  own  merits  will,  however,  be  its  best  recommen- 
dation. From  the  beo^innincr  to  the  end  of  her  storv,  the  author 
carries  with  her  the  interest  of  the  readers,  so  elaborate^  is  the  plot, 
and  so  skilfully  has  she  represented  the  passions  of  human  nature. 
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THE   AGREEMENT   OF  RELIGIONS. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

By  the  agreement  of  religions  we  do  not  mean  the  agreement  of 
tlieologies.  This,  too,  would  doubtless  prove  a  fruitfnl  subject.  There 
could  certainly  be  shown  an  immense  amount  of  theological  agreement, 
not  merely  between  the  different  species  of  Judaism,  Christianity, '&c., 
but  between  the  genera  that  include  these  species.  But  this  agreement 
would  for  the  most  part  be  impersonal.  Of  every  great  person  who 
makes  himself,  or  is  made,  the  centre  of  a  theological  system,  it  might 
be  said,  as  Jesus  said  of  himself,  that  he  comes  "  not  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  sword."  It  is  the  personal  element  in  all  theological  systems 
that  is  the  great  bar — the  command  "  Thus  far  and  no  further."  Until 
it  comes  to  this,  there  may  be  a  tolerable  amount  of  agreement ;  beyond 
this  point  there  is  difference  and  difference  only.  Beyond  this  point  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  great  system  to  say  to  any  otlier, 
"  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 
Paul  himself  did  not  say  so  to  the  Athenians.  He  used  the  neuter, 
and  the  passage  should  be  translated,  "  What  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  that  declare  I  unto  you."  And  to  some  extent  every  system 
of  theology  can  say  this  to  evei'y  other.  In  that  which  is  impersonal 
they  can  often  think  together.  What  Socrates  taught  harmonizes  very 
often  with  what  Jesus  taught,  or  Zoroaster,  or  Confucius,  or  Buddha, 
or  Moses,  or  Mohammed.  But  when  it  comes  to  adjusting  the  merits 
of  these  various  centres  of  theology,  then  difference  begins,  war  to  the 
knife,  the  fagot,  and  the  wheel ;  henceforth  the  saying,  "  Whom  there- 
fore ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you,"  must  be  given  up 
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and  read  '*  Wlioni  tlierelore  ye  iirnonintly  or  iiitellit^eiitly  reject,  IHm 
deeljire  I  unto  you."  The  truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus,  the  Buddhist 
may  a(-(!e|)t,  ])Ut  not  Jesus  hiinself.  The  truth  jus  it  was  in  J>uddha, 
tlie  Clu'istian  may  accept,  but  not  Buddiia  himself. 

^'  Not  l>u(idha  liimself,"  we  say,  and  "  not  Jesus  liiinself."  But  in 
reality  this  is  liardly  so.  The  Christian  as  such  may  not  accept 
Buddha,  the  ]>uddhi8t  as  such  may  not  accept  Jesus ;  but  either  will 
accept  the  other  as  a  man.  For  it  is  the  theory  about  Buddha  and  the 
theory  about  Jesus,  tliat  the  followers  of  each  fruitlessly  seek  to  impose 
upon  the  followers  of  the  other.  Theolo<;y  separates,  but  History 
unites.  And  when  History,  rei^ardless  of  the  exi^^encies  of  Theology, 
has  determined  of  what  imperishable  stuff  these  mighty  souls  were 
made,  then  if  Theology  will  but  sit  a  little  at  her  feet  and  learn  of  her 
a  little,  the  followers  of  every  great  soul  like  Moses,  or  Bdddha,  or 
Zoroaster,  or  Jesus,  can  say  to  the  followers  of  every  other,  not  merely 
"What,"  but  "  ir/iom  ye  ignorantly  reject,  him  declare  I  unto  you" 
— aye,  declare  that  you  ignorantly  worship  him,  for  in  your  own  hero 
you  worship  none  other  than  the  very  attril>utes  that  I  worship  in 
mine.  Theories  about  Moses,  or  Jesus,  or  Buddha,  or  Confucius,  the 
earnest  men  of  any  faith  may  uncompromisingly  reject.  But  the  men 
themselves,  no  earnest  man  could  reject ;  every  one  who  knows  them 
must  admire  them,  love  them,  sit  at  their  feet  and  listen  to  their  words. 

But,  how^ever  much  or  little  warrant  the  Christian  missionary,  speak- 
ing as  a  theologian,  may  have  for  using  the  great  words  of  Paul,  if  be 
will  but  speak  as  a  religious  man,  then  may  he  take  these  words  upon 
his  lips  with  perfect  confidence.  The  speculative  agreements  of  the 
great  bodies  of  believers  that  divide  the  world  between  them  may  be 
few  or  many,  but  the  essential  religious  agreement  of  all  earnest  souls, 
by  whatever  name  they  call  themselves,  can  hardly  be  denied.  '*  Whom 
therefore  you  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you  ; "  that  is  to 
say,  "  You  do  but  worship  my  God  under  another  name."  "  Chris- 
tianity is  as  old  as  the  w^orld,"  said  Augustine.  "  But  since  the  timel 
of  Jesus  it  has  been  called  Christianity."  Max  Miiller,  in  his  delightful 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  shows  very  clearly  that  much 
the  difference  between  polytheism  and  monotheism  is  a  difference  i 
words  only  ;  that  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  fact  all  the  Semitic  peoples 
were  saved  from  polytheism  mainly  by  the  nature  of  their  language,  ot 
which  it  was  the  one  peculiarity  that  "  the  roots  expressive  of  the  pre- 
dicates which  were  to  serve  as  the  proper  names  of  any  subjects,  re- 
mained so  distinct  within  the  body  of  the  word,  that  those  who  used  the 
word  were  unable  to  forget  its  predicative  meaning,  and  retained  in  most' 
cases  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its  appellative  power."     In  the  Aryan 
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languages,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  tlie  languages  of  the  polytheistic 
peoples,  the  root  of  the  word  was  apt  to  become  so  completel)^  absorbed 
bj  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  that  most  substantives  ceased  almost  im- 
mediately to  be  appellative.  The  Semitic  peoples,  from  the  very 
structure  of  their  adjectives,  never  could  forget  that  they  were  adjec- 
tives descriptive  of  tlie  things,  but  not  the  thing  itself.  With  the 
Aryans  it  was  very  different.  Their  adjectives  tended  helplessly  to 
become  nouns.  Zeus,  which  at  first  meant  Bright,  came  to  mean  Sky, 
and  all  the  names  by  which  the  Aryan  at  first  endeavored  to  describe 
God  became  at  last  the  names  of  different  deities.  In  Miiller's  article  on 
Semitic  Monotheism,  this  whole  matter  is  set  forth  in  a  most  interesting 
manner.  To  the  question  were  men  monotheists  before  they  were 
polytheists,  or  vice  versa,  he  answers,  "  Neither."  The  first  affirmation 
of  all  peoples  is  not  "  There  is  one  God,"  or,  "  There  are  many  Gods," 
but  simply  "Tkere  is  GodP 

The  Jews  themselves,  though  much  befriended  by  the  nature  of 
their  language,  were  a  long  time  arriving  at  the  affirmation  "  There  is 
one  God."  Jacob  evidently  believed  there  was  more  than  one  God, 
and  was  disposed  to  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Jehovah 
should  be  his  God  if  he  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  and  help  him  to  the  wife  he  wanted  ;  otherwise  he  would  go 
somewhere  else.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  this  idea  that  there  are 
many  gods,  but  that  Jehovah  is  the  greatest  of  them,  just  as  Zeus  was 
the  greatest  of  the  Greek  gods.  National  egotism  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  Hebrew  monotheism  as  anything  else.  Things  that  we  own 
are  apt  to  acquire  new  importance.  Because  he  was  their  God,  he 
was  the  greatest  God,  and  at  last  made  way  with  all  the  others.  With 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  hands,  it  is  poor  policy  for  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary to  be  very  hard  upon  the  polytheism  of  the  world.  Even  to-day 
his  own  God  shares  his  throne  unequally  with  the  Devil. 

As  with  the  matter  of  polytheism,  so  w4th  the  matter  of  idolatry. 
Christianity  has  taken  the  wrong  course  in  attempting  to  combat  it. 
Instead  of  hearing  in  the  name  of  every  polytheistic  god  a  note  of  that 
great  undertone  forever  saying,  "  There  is  God  ! "  it  has  heard  only  dis- 
cord and  confusion  ;  and  instead  of  seeing  in  every  idol  that  was  ever 
fashioned  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  it  has  taken  for  granted  that 
the  idol,  the  altar,  was  a  finality ;  that  the  stocks  and  stones  were 
themselves  the  objects  of  men's  worship.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
do  not  consider  idolatry  a  successful  method  of  worshipping  God  ;  we 
dislike  it  so  much,  that  the  idolatry  which  Christian  idolators  prefer  to 
call  symbolism  or  ritualism  seems  to  us  little  better  than  pagan.  The 
man  who  pronounced  liturgy  lethargy  defined  most  perfectly  the  word 
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lieiiiispronoiincod.  Aiul  we  l)olicve  witli  Sidney  Sinitli,  tliat  sin  cannot 
1x3  taken  out  of  a  man's  heart  as  Kve  was  taken  out  of  Adam's  side,  by 
casting  liim  into  a  deep  slnmljer.  We  see  that  the  tendency  of  idolatry, 
or  synd)oIiBm,  as  it  njay  be  called,  is  to  8ul>stitute  the  si^ri  for  the 
tiling-  sifrniiicd.  JJut  that  it  ever  does  this  coinj)letely  we  hesitate  to 
believe,  and  that  it  does  so  consciously  and  wilfully  we  hasten  to 
deny.  J.et  it  be  i(rant(;d  that  we  cannot  see  (iod  without  a  loediuni ; 
the  medium  must  not  be  opa(jue.  At  a  meeting  in  Boston,  Dr.  Bartol 
once  told  liow,  bein<^  at  the  mountains,  they  seeuied  po  near  that  he 
could  abiiost  touch  them  ;  that  it  only  needed  a  little  elouiration  of  his 
arm  for  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  tlie  summit  of  Alount  Washington. 
"  It  was  the  medium,"  he  said.  "But  I  couldn't  see  the  medium.  It 
was  an  atmospliere,  and  its  very  lielpfulness  was  in  its  invisibility." 
The  trouble  with  men's  symbol — their  idol — is  that  it  can  be  seen,  that 
it  comes  in  between  them  and  the  thing  they  wish  to  see. 

But  though  not  in  love  with  idolatry,  we  would  do  justice  to  those- 
who  earnestl}^  accept  its  methods  of  approach  to  God.  "  Most  people 
who  hav^e  lived  in  India,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "  would  maintain  that  the 
Indian  religion,  as  believed  in  and  practised  at  present  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  is  idol-worship  and  nothing  tnore."  But  let  us  hear  one 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  Hindoo  of  Benares,  who,  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  an  English  and  native  audience,  defends  his  faith  and  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers  against  such  sweeping  accusations.  "  If  by  idol- 
atry," he  says,  "  is  meant  a  system  of  worship  which  confines  our  ideas 
of  the  Deity  to  a  mere  image  of  clay  or  stone,  which  prevents  our 
hearts  from  being  expanded  and  elevated  with  lofty  notions  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God — if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  idolatry,  we  abhor  idolatry 
and  deplore  the  ignorance  and  uncharitableness  of  those  that  charge 
us  w^ith  this  grovelling  system  of  worship.  But  if  firmly  believing,  as 
we  do,  in  the  omnipresence  of  God,  we  behold  by  the  aid  of  our  imagi- 
nation in  the  form  of  an  image  any  of  his  glorious  n'lanifestations, 
ought  we  to  be  charged  with  identifying  them  with  the  matter  of  the 
image,  whilst  during  those  moments  of  sincere  and  fervent  devotion 
we  do  not  even  think  of  matter  ?  If,  at  the  sight  of  the  portrait  of  a  be- 
loved and  venerated  friend  no  longer  existing  in  this  world,  our  heart 
is  filled  with  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence — if  we  fancy  him  pres- 
ent in  the  picture,  still  looking  upon  us  with  his  wonted  tenderness 
and  affection,  and  then  indulge  our  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude, 
should  we  be  charged  with  offering  the  grossest  insult  to  him,  that  of 
fancying  him  to  be  no  other  than  a  piece  of  painted  paper?  "  We  do 
not  lAean  to  say  that  this  language  is  a  sufhcient  justification  of  idol- 
atry  hut  certainly  it  puts  a  very  different  face  upon  the  matter  from 
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tliat  which  it  wears  in  missionary  tracts  and  journals  and  appeals.  It 
proves  that  the  Christian  missionary  ought  to  say  to  the  Hindoo,  if  he 
says  anything,  "  'Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I 
unto  you.'  The  God  you  worship  with  the  help  of  many  images  is  the 
same  God  that  I  worship,  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  called  Bible, 
or  Christ;,  or  Christianity."  "  I  wonder  more  and  more"  writes  a  dear 
friend  to  us,  "  how  apart  from  all  religiousness  those  who  are  in  advance 
can  be  bitter  in  matters  of  the  intellect.  And  when  it  comes  to  relig- 
iousness, then  irreverence  to  another's  thought  of  God  seems  to  me  the 
most  emphatic  and  direct  kind  of  irreverence  to  God  himself.  Don't 
you  think  a  man's  real  religiousness  can  be  tested  perfectly  by  his  ten- 
derness towards  other  forms  of  relij^iousness  ?  " 

We  do  think  so,  and  think  that  the  supreme  contempt  with  which 
Christianity  as  a  missionary  enterprise  has  treated  every  other  religion, 
is  a  proof  that  its  religiousness  in  this  direction  has  been  of  a  decidedly 
inferior  quality;  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  religions  with  which  it 
has  dealt — for  these  have  every  one  returned  the  compliment  and  given 
scorn  for  scorn — but  inferior  to  that  high  and  beautiful  idea  whicli  ever 
beckons  from  afar  the  wandering  and  benighted  world.  And  what 
Christianity  can  say  of  God  to  every  other  faith,  it  can  also  say  of  im- 
mortality. "  What  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  that  declare  I  unto 
you."  It  is  not  that  every  nation  has  pronounced  this  word  alike  ;  it 
is  that  every  nation  has  tried  to  pronounce  it ;  that  the  glorious  theme 
is  everywhere  discoverable,  despite  the  quaintness  of  the  variations. 
Even  the  Old  Testament,  wuth  its  almost  complete  lack  of  any  doctrine 
of  the  future  life,  is  pervaded  by  a  sentiment  which  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  ignorant,  that  is  to  say,  the  unconscious  worship  of  this  thought. 
Most  educated  persons  have  read  some  of  the  multitudinous  discussions 
that  have  appeared  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Buddhist  term 
Nirvana,  some  contending  that  it  only  means  cessation  from  the  round 
of  transmigration,  others  that  it  means  absolute  annihilation.  The 
last  opinion  is  that  of  Max  Miiller,  and  he  fortifies  it  with  a  strong 
array  of  arguments.  But  does  he  therefore  conclude,  that  because  the 
word  Nirvana  means  annihilation,  the  Buddhists  as  a  class  mean  ani- 
hilation  when  they  use  it  ?  By  no  means.  Nothing  can  be  surer  than, 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  Buddhist's  faith  in  im- 
mortality is  supremely  strong,  and  that  he  uses  this  word  to  express  it. 

But  even  if  Christianity  were  debarred  from  taking  Paul's  great  atti- 
tude in  its  attempts  to  spread  a  faith  in  God  and  immortality,  there  is 
one  word,  "  ouglit^''  which  it  can  never  speak  without  awakening 
echoes  clear  and  unmistakable.  Thou  shalt  and  thoio  shalt  not  are  the 
two  great  commandments  that  every  man  in  every  age  hears  in   his 
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own  toni^iio  wherein  lie  wna  born.  What  therefore  any  people  i<^no- 
rantly  worships  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  axioms  of  morality,  every 
other  people  can  declare  to  it  as  its  own  deepest  faith.  ]>uddhiBm  can 
say  to  Christianity  as  boldly  as  Christianity  can  say  to  Buddhism, 
"  What  therefore  you  ignorantly  worship,  that  declare  I  unto  you." 

Yes,  and  it  can  say  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  our  belief  in  God 
and  in  immortality.  And  until  Christianity  allows  that  it  must  listen  to 
these  words  as  well  as  say  them,  its  sayinir  them  to  others  may  be  only 
the  ])roof  of  its  ow^n  arrogance,  for  the  ignorance  is  not  ignorance  of  what 
is  worshipped;  or  if  it  is,  it  is  an  ignorance  that  Christianity  shares  with 
the  whole  world  besides.  AVe  are  all  ignorant  of  what  we  worship  ; 
but  so  long  as  we  Avorship  that  which  is  above  us,  that  which  is  higher 
and  better  than  we,  our  worship  is  not  in  vain.  Every  expression  of 
the  religious  sentiment  is  "  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God  ;"  unknown 
and  yet  well-known  ;  unknown  in  his  essence,  well-known  in  his 
works,  his  truth,  his  inspiration.  But  the  sense  in  which  every  true 
faith  ignorantly  worships  the  God  of  Christianity,  and  Cln-istianity  the 
God  of  every  true  faith,  is  this:  all  faiths  are  mutually  ignorant,  or 
seem  to  have  been  thus  far,  that  the  unknown  Gods  they  separately 
worship  are  one  and  the  same  God.  It  is  here  that  the  ignorance 
comes  in ;  it  is  not  ignorance  what  name  lie  shall  be  called — that  is  a 
little  matter.  The  Parsee  may,  with  as  good  a  right,  declare  to 
the  Christian  that  the  name  of  Deity  is  Ormazd,  as  the  Christian  de- 
clare unto  the  Parsee  that  his  name  is  God.  It  is  the  thing  and  not 
the  name  which  profiteth.  "  Call  him  by  all  names,"  say*  an  ancient 
writer,  "  for  he  is  everything."  "  Call  him  by  no  name,"  says  another, 
*'  for  none  can  perfectly  express  him."  But  when  every  faith  can  feel 
that  every  other  worships  without  knowing  it  its  own  God,  its  own 
hope  of  immortality,  its  own  moral  law,  we  shall  be  "a  great  deal  near- 
er to  our  journey's  end  than  we  are  no\v. 

And  we  can  but  feel  that  we  are  living  in  the  daw^n  of  that  new  day 
when  there  shall  be  on  every  hand  this  noble  recognition — the  recogni- 
tion that  as  religion  is  superior  to  the  limits  of  all  those  smaller  sects  in- 
side of  Christianity,  so  is  it  superior  to  the  limits  of  those  greater  sects  of 
which  Christianity  itself  is  one  ;  not  that  Christianity  is  one  religion  of 
many,  but  that  there  is  but  one  religion  in  all  the  world,  of  which  Chris- 
tianity is  one  expression,  Judaism  another,  Buddhism  another,  Moham- 
medanism another,  and  so  on.  It  is  of  far  less  importance  which  of 
these  expressions  is  the  best,  than  that  we  insist  upon  the  one  great  fact 
that  God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  the  human  soul. 

* '  Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost, 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host." 
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BY  FRANK  W.  REILLY,  M.D. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  more  than  seventy  years  since  the  then  fa- 
mous, but  now  historic,  Abernethy  was  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  his 
mystic  scrawl,  prefaced  with  what  Holmes  calls  "the  split-tailed  I^," 
jfor  a  golden  honorarium^  and  accompanying  the  written  prescription 
with  the  verbal  advice  to  "  Head  my  book  on  the  bowels  and  learn 
how  to  get  along  without  doctors  " — notwithstanding  all  these  years 
of  such  an  example,  it  is  only  in  this  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury that  the  progressive  members  of  tlie  medical  profession  are  ven- 
turing, in  any  number,  to  tell  their  patients — the  public — "  how  to  get 
along  without"  them. 

Procul,  O  !  joroGul  este  j[>rofani^  has  been  the  inscription  over  the 
door  of  the  temple  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  Oracular,  occult, 
and  incomprehensible  has  been  the  language,  and  once  within  the 
lines,  rarely  has  he  who  failed  to  correctly  aspirate  the  professional 
shibboleth  been  allowed  to  escape  the  doom  of  professional  ignominy. 

A  new  era,  however,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  begun  in  this 
most  conservative  and  intolerant  of  the  liberal  professions  :  an  era  in 
which  common  sense  and  plain  English  characterize  the  dealings  of 
physician  and  patient ;  in  which  the  highest  attainments  are  recog- 
nized as  imposing  the  most  strenuous  obligations  on  their  possessor  to 
make  his  knowledge  intelligible  and  available  to  the  masses;  an  era, 
in  short,  when  the  members  of  a  profession  on  which  is  devolved  the 
highest  earthly  duty,  that  of  the  conservation  of  human  life,  adopt  as 
theirs  the  motto  of  the  old  regime  of  France — Noblesse  Ohlige  ! 

And  first  and  most  potent  among  the  causes  producing  this  change, 
is  the  fact  that  medicine  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  made  vast  strides 
toward  becoming  what  for  centuries  it  has  falsely  claimed  to  be — a 
science.  The  advances  in  organic  chemistry  alone  are  something  so 
marvellous  as  to  have  suggested,  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living 
physiologists,  the  idea  that  "our  successors  may  even  dare  to  speculate 
on  the  changes  that  converted  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  in 
the  brain  of  Swift,  Moliere,  or  Shakspeare,  into  the  conception  of  the 
gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally  Sganarelle,  or  the  immortal  Fal- 
staff."*     And  to  such  an  extent  has  it  pushed  its  researches  that,  with 

*  Professor  Haughton  on  the  Relation  of  Food  to  Work. 
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test-tube  and  lens,  rea<^ent  and  delicate  balance,  its  keen-eyed  students 
are  now  able  to  determine,  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  the 
amount  of  brain-tissue  consumed  in  the  production  of  an  epic,  a  brief, 
or  an  oration.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mus- 
cular force  which  may  be  evolved  from  a  i^iven  amount  of  what  the 
sharp  Australian  caterer  called  '^' the  physical  basis  of  life" — in  the 
vernacular,  "  vittles." 

With  this  exact  knowledge  of  the  healthy  vital  processes,  and  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  is  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  conditions  of 
disease ;  conditions  which  are  now  seen  to  be  simply  relative,  and  not 
discrete  and  separate  entities.  The  true  physician  no  longer  talks  of 
expelling  disease  from  the  system,  as  though  he  were  a  magician  and 
the  disease  a  demon,  to  be  summoned  forth  by  the  spell  of  pills  and 
philters.  lie  finds,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  a  given  case,  this  element 
of  the  tissues  is  wanting,  or  not  assimilated;  or  that  organ,  or  system 
of  organs,  has  been  overworked  and  underfed ;  that,  owing  to  imper- 
fect action  of  one  part  of  the  body,  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  suffering. 
And  thus,  starting  from  well-understood  premises,  he  proceeds,  logic- 
ally, to  establish  his  mode  of  treatment — to  supply  the  deficient  ele- 
ment to,  or  secure  its  appropriation  by,  the  starving  tissue ;  to  relieve 
the  overtaxed  organs,  and  to  incite  the  peccant  ones  to  healthy  ac- 
tivity. 

In  doing  this  he  is  largely  aided  by  the  flood  of  light  thrown  on 
the  action  of  medicines  by  the  same  class  of  observers  and  workers. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  almost  prophetic  character  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  new  and  already 
fashionable  h^-pnotic,  the  chloral-hydrate.  Discovered  in  1832,  by 
Baron  Liebig,  for  nearly  forty  years  it  was  little  more  than  a  chemical 
curiosity ;  until  his  knowledge  of  physiological  chemistry  suggested  to 
Dr.  Liebreich,  of  Berlin,  the  use  of  the  fragrant  crystals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorofoi'm  in  the  human  system.  His  theory,  in  brief,  was 
that  as  chloral,  when  treated  with  an  alkali  in  the  grosser  alembic  of 
the  chemical  laboratory,  was  resolved  into  chloroform,  so  in  the  vital 
laboratory,  by  the  action  of  the  blood-alkalies,  the  magic  vapor  might 
be  liberated  within  the  very  citadel  of  life,  where  its  effects  would  be 
most  potent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  to  even  the  general  reader, 
that  this  theory  was  fully  sustained  by  experiments  ;  and  hydrate 
of  chloral  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best  understood  of 
hypnotics. 

While  Liebreich  was  thus  synthetically  predicting  the  action  of  this 
drug,  one  of  our  countrymen  (Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond)  was  denionstrat-- 
ino-  the  physiology  of  sleep;  and  when  the  labors  of  the  German  and 
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he  American  met,  they  were  found  to  supplement  and  sustain  each 
he  other.  Still  a  thousand  miles  farther  West,  the  writer,  on  the  same 
asis  of  exact  knowledge,  was  pointing  out  the  inapplicability  of  this 
iriig  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  where  the  deficiency  of  blood- 
Ikalies  had  already  caused  disease,  as  in  rheumatism ;  and  recom- 
nending,  during  its  prolonged  use,  the  supply  to  the  blood  of  sufficient 
iJkalies  to  replace  those  consumed  in  its  formation  of  chloroform. 

To  this  instance  might  be  added  the  discovery,  in  the  tissues,  of  a 
ubstance  chemically  identical  with  the  alkaloid  of  Peruvian  bark — 
piinine ;  and  thence  the  obvious  hypothesis,  iirst  announced  by  Salis- 
ury  (of  Ohio),  that  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  intermittents 
nd  other  malarial  diseases  would  be  found  deficient  in  this  principle: 
r^o,  the  cure  of  these  diseases  by  quinine.     The   neutralization  of 
nake-virus  by  bromine,  iodine,  and  ammonia  was,  in  like  manner,  the 
result  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  poison  and  the  study  of  its 
effects  by  the  naturalist,  Robert   Kennicott — a  study  and  its  results 
afterward  presented  to  the  French  Academy  by  the  late  eminent  sur- 
geon Daniel  Brainard,  and  now  the  accepted  mode  of  treatment.     The 
action  of  carbolic  acid  in  surgery  and  in  medicine,  of  oxygen,  of  mer- 
cury, of  pliosphorus — of,  in  short,  almost  all  the  really  valuable  agents 
now  in  vogue  with  the  profession,  have  tlius  been  made  the  subject  of 
study  by  exact  methods  of  designed  scientific  experiment,  instead  of  by 
the  old  empirical  practice  of  blind  trial  of  this  "  remedy  "  and  then 
that,  bolstered  by  the  post  hoG^  ergo  propter  hoc  argument,  than  which 
there  can  be  nothing  more  fallacious  in  Medicine. 

"  The  quack,"  says  Dr.  Draper,  "  exists  only  because  there  is  a 
doubt."  When  Medicine  shall  take  its  place  amongst  the  exact  scien- 
ces, as  do  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  there  will 
be,  and  not  until  then,  no  medical  quacks,  as  there  are  now  no  astro- 
nomical, or  mathematical,  or  chemical  quacks.  That  such  a  time  is 
coming,  the  above  facts  attest;  but  still  stronger  is  the  hope  afforded 
b}^  the  multiplicity  of  instrumental  aids  to  correct  diagnosis  which  the 
modern  physician's  armament  presents.  Kot  to  dwell  on  such  formid- 
ably intituled  engines  as  the  stethogoniometer  or  the  hsemadynamome- 
ter,  the  attention  which  the  sphygmograph,  or  pulse-writer,  is  attracting, 
warrants  a  word  of  notice.  The  popular  impression  is  that  Harvey, 
something  over  two  centuries  ago,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  exploited  all  there  was  connected  with 
it.  Nothing  could  well  be  farther  from  the  truth  ;  and  this  little  instru- 
ment, which  does  for  the  circulation  what  Daguerre  made  the  sun  do  for 
the  face — that  is,  paint  its  features  with  absolute  fidelity  and  minute- 
ness, is  enabling  us  to  go  on  in  the  direction  which  Harvey  only  pointed 
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out.  It  has  already  (lisanned  tli(3  inodical  cliarlatari  and  pretender  of 
one  favorite  weapon.  It  can  no  longer  be  a  source  of  dispute  as  to  the 
character  and  irieaniiif^  of  any  given  pulse,  since,  as  Chambers  says, 
"  the  obscure  feelings  of  the  finger-tips  are  brought  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  sense  that  most  directly  affects  the  mind,  oculis  auhjecta 
JldeUhioH^  so  as  not  only  to  be  shown,  but  SJelivered  in  number  and 
weight,' as  the  son  of  Sirach  advises  all  inatcrial  things  to  be  esti- j 
mated."  [ 

So,  one  by  one,  the  time-lionored  humbugs,  the  baseless  beliefs  and  I 
practices  founded  only  on  precedents  of  the  past,  are  giving  ground 
before  the  slow  but  equal  pace  of  sure-footed  science.  And  with  it  all 
comes  the  diffusion  and  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  the  masses,  with- 
out which  the  pyramid  is  built  wrong  end  up.  With  it,  too,  comes  a  ' 
longer  average  duration  of  life;  a  more  successful  battle  with  disease  ; 
and,  with  the  modern  miracle  of  anaesthesia,  divesting  alike  the  sur- 
geon's knife  and  the  curse  of  maternity  of  their  pangs,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  anticipate  such  an  application  of  medical  resources  as  shall 
voh pallida  Mo7^s  himself  of  terror,  and  make  the  final,  inevitable  scene, 
a  lying  down  to  pleasant  dreams — a  veritable  euthanasia. 
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Kabbi  Nachaman,  who  was  very  rich,  learned,  and  wise,  requested 
his  friend.  Rabbi  Isaac,  to  give  him  his  blessing.  "  You  remind  me," 
said  the  latter,  "  of  a  certain  man,  who,  having  travelled  in  a  desert 
nearly  a  wdiole  day,  found  himself  very  hungry,  thirsty,  and  fatigued. 
Necessity  obliged  him  to  travel  onward  till  at  last  he  came  to  a  most 
enchanting  spot,  where  grew  a  fine  date  tree,  watered  by  a  small  rivu- 
let. The  fatigued  traveller  seated  himself  in  the  -shade  of  the  tree, 
plucked  some  of  its  delicious  fruit,  and  refreshed  himself.  Grateful 
for  the  "unexpected  relief,  he  thus  addressed  his  benefactor :  '  Tree ! 
tree!  what  blessing  can  I  give  thee?  Shall  I  wish  thee  towering 
branches,  beautiful  foliage,  and  refreshing  shade?  thou  hast  them 
already;  plenty  and  exquisite  fruit?  thou  art  already  blessed  there- 
with ;  a  refreshing  stream  to  moisten  thy  root?  thou  hast  no  lack  of 
it.  The  only  thing  I  can  wish  thee,  then,  is  that  every  one  of  thy 
suckers,  wherever  they  be  planted,  may  flourish  like  thee.'  Now,  my 
friend,  what  blessing  can  I  give  thee?  Learned  and  wise  thou  art 
already,  of  riches  thou  hast  plenty,  and  thy  children  are  many.  I  can 
therefore  only  wish  that  all  thy  descendants  may  be  blessed  like 
thee."— r.  Tanith. 


ANTIQUITY    AND    MOSAISM. 

FEOM   THE    GERMAN    OF    DR.    LUDWIG    PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

The  records  of  history  and  the  stateineiits  of  travellers  bearing  con- 
irrent  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  eartli,  even 
those  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  a  deity  is  acknowledged, 
lany  and  various  are  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced,  in 
|i*der  to  account  for  this  great  phenomenon.  What  course  ought  we 
take  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  truthful  conclusion  respecting  it  ?  It 
n\l  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  out  of  view  all  developed 
mditions  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  conception  of  a  divinity  would 
[ppear  to  be  reached  by  a  developed  intelligence  only.  We  must  in 
ike  manner  pass  over  all  ingenious  conjectures  not  admitting  of  direct 
troof,  such  as  the  presupposition  of  an  original  people,  a  primeval 
revelation,  a  mystic  age,  etc.,  otherwise  we  shall  have  assumed,  but  we 
[hall  not  have  explained.  Let  us  then  trace  the  human  mind  back  to 
Its  simplest  and  most  uncivilized  state,  and  there  find  the  necessity 
lor  the  conception  of  a  deity.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  universality 
pf  the  idea  be  explained. 

Personal  identity — the  feehng  of  himself — is  natural  to  man.     He  is 
[conscious  of  differing  from  all  things  else :  he  feels  his  individuality, 
\i.  6.,  that  he  is  distinct  from  all  things  external  to  him.     So  strong  is 
[this  innate  perception,  that  man  i-n  a  state  of  nature  experiences  child- 
ish wonder  when  first  he  learns  that  in  his  physical  organization  he 
resembles  a  vast  series  of  other  beings.     Having  the  instinctive  feeling 
I  of  his  separateness  from  every  thing  external  to  himself,  his  existence 
sufiiees  to  satisfy  him  that  he  exists. 

Man  is  self  conscious ;  he  pre-eminently  is.  Other  things  surround- 
ing him,  however,  act  upon  him  :  he  is  sensible  of  their  salutary  or  in- 
jurious infiuences  ;  they  satisfy  or  they  oppose  either  his  necessities  or 
desires ;  and  their  tendencies  may  even  be  inimical  to  his  existence. 
Thus  he  recognizes  in  them  properties  favorable  or  adverse  to  himself, 
which  he  must  respectively  win  and  repel,  or  against  which  he  must 
defend  himself.  He  observes  further,  that  in  the  contest  between 
these  influences  and  himself,  he  is  generally  insufficient  to  win  their 
favor,  or  to  divert  their  hostility.  Lastly,  he  perceives  their  mutabil- 
ity;  he  is  to-day  benefited  by  that  which  injured  him  yesterday,  and 
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vice  verfia;  wlionce  a^ain,  liis  own  impotence  in  coniparison  witli  tlie 
iiiii^lit  (l\vcllin<^  in  otluM*  tliin<^rt,  forcibly  impresses  liim.  Thus  is  lie 
comj)ellecl  to  acknowlcdi^o  a  power  in  external  tliin^rs  which  is  in  oppo 
hition  to  lilm,  ])ecause  he  feels  it  lias  the  ascendancy  over  him — it 
towcM'H  above  the  reacli  of  his  i)erceptions.  This  power  in  things  ex- 
tcM-nal  to  himself  is  to  him  Dkitv;  the  absolute  acknowledgment  of  the 
former  is  the  conception  of  the  latter,  as  it  necessarily  must  have  arisen 
in  every  people. 

This  method  of  elucidation  is  to  be  preferred  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  it  rejects  all  conjectures  of  mystical  and  ])sychological  irige 
nuity,  presupposes  nothing  in  the  rude  child  of  nature  but  that  whic 
is  necessarily  inherent  in  his  mental  constitution  ;  and  also  because  in 
fact  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  divinity  commences  historically 
from  this  point. 

And  at  this  point  all  anti(|uity  remained,  and  a  great  part  of  man-^ 
kind  still  remains  (of  course,  with  certain  modifications),  viz.,  the  seek-! 
ing  the  conception  of  the  Deity  in  things  external  to  man  and  in  their- 
governing  forces. 

The  lowest  stage  of  this  conception  is  Fetishism,  or  Shamanism.; 
The  crude  perception  of  the  Fetish  worshipper  recognizes  in  external 
things  the  hostile  only,  that  which  puts  obstacles  to  his  existence  or  to 
the  gratification  of  his  wants.  Here  all  is  exclusively  personal ;  the' 
man  still  refers,  child-like,  everything  to  himself:  whatever  is  agree- 
able and  useful  he  tacitly  accepts  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  what  is 
antagonistic  and  hostile  excites  his  attention.  He  seeks  to  propitiate 
the  adversary  by  sacrifices,  and  thus  to  interest  him  in  his  well-being; 
or,  he  tries  to  overcome  him  by  means  of  exorcisms,  contortions,  dances, 
etc.  In  order  to  provide  himself  with  a  visible  sign  of  this  hostile 
power,  the  Shaman  selects  the  first  obstacle  he  encounters, — a  stone,  a 
block  of  wood,  or  the  like.  So  soon,  however,  as  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty again  arises,  he  acknowledges  the  first  symbol  to  be  inefiectual, 
deposes  it,  and  selects  another.  Throughout  Central  Africa  and  in 
Upper  Asia  this  is  the  grade  of  intelligence  that  exists  at  the  present 
day  amongst  an  enormous  and  untold  population. 

But  so  soon  as«man  has  begun  to  observe  nature  external  to  himself, 
so  soon  as  his  mind  has  learned  to  look  beyond  the  present,  and  to  em- 
brace a  longer  period  of  time,  he  becomes  cognizant,  not  only  of  a 
destructive,  but  also  of  a  beneficent  influence.  He  beholds  division  in 
this  outward  nature — life  and  death,  growth  and  decay — antagonisms, 
therefore,  in  perpetual  conflict.  Thence  it  follows  that  the  world  and 
life  are  no  longer  to  him  an  unknown  entity,  but  a  mystery  of  which 
he  seeks  the  solution.     This  is  the  second  stage  at  which  the  peoples  of 
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Isia,  as  also  Egypt,  have  remained.  And  where  was  the  explanation 
lught  of  the  mystery  of  these  two  warring  powers?  First,  in  the  ex- 
rnal  forms  of  nature.  Men  saw  that  beneficent  and  hostile  inilu- 
ices  alternately  prevail,  that  the  operations  of  nature  begin,  cease, 
|id  return,  according  to  fixed  laws  ;  and  that  consequently  self-preser- 
ition  is  possible  through  this  order  alone,  since,  according  to  tliese 
Iws,  at  fixed  periods  these  hostile  influences  are  invariably  suspended, 
jhus  order  or  measure  appears  as  tlie  controller  of  the  destructive 
pwers,  bringing  them  into  balance  with  the  beneficent  influences, — 
lerefore,  as  divine.  This  is  the  religion  of  Fohi,  professed  by  the 
|hinese  and  Japanese.  They  acknowledge  a  trinomial  god-head — 
mzai ;  the  first,  Zai,  is  the  firmament  and  stars,  the  fructifier;  the 
|}Cond,  the  earth,  with  fire,  air,  water,  the  fructified ;  the  third  is 
imanity,  which  subsists  by  reason  of  the  order  in  these  two,  and  has 
Is  personification  in  the  emperor,  as  the  head  of  this  order.  Every- 
|iing  must  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  of  a  due  bai- 
lee of  power;  man,  therefore,  forms  the  third  of  these  co-operating 
lowers. 
But  as  this  order  illustrates  only  the  outward  form  or  expression  of 
ature,  but  not  the  inner  essence,  the  more  developed  mind  must  con- 
jive  the  beneficent  and  hostile  influences  to  be  separate  antagonistic 
owers,  which  are  of  necessity  adjusted  by  a  third  and  higher  agency, 
'his  view  accordin^-lv  followed,  at  first  in  a  concrete  form.  Liiijht  was 
elieved  by  the  Persians  to  be  the  concrete  essence  of  life,  increase, 
nd  good ;  darkness  that  of  death,  annihilation,  and  evil :  two  equi- 
•otent,  ever-warring  powers,  Ormuzt  and  Ahriman.  As  in  conse- 
uence  of  their  equality  there  could  be  no  other  result  from  their  con- 
ict  than  their  reciprocal  destruction,  a  third  power  was  sought,  supe- 
ior  to  them — Zeruane-Akrene,  or  unknown  destiny,  who,  with  incon- 
eivable  absoluteness,  keeps  both  at  war  and  suffers  neither  to  achieve 
le  victory.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Ormuzt 
•y  the  reproduction  of  life,  planting,  sowing,  etc.,  and  also  by  exter- 
lal  purity ;  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time  the  light  will 
et  conquer. 

Among  intellectual  nations  this  concrete  view  would  naturally  give 
>lace  to  an  abstract  one.  The  Indians  conceived  this  world  of  muta- 
)ility,  of  alternating  birth  and  death,  that  in  itself  bears  no  solution  of 
ts  purpose,  to  be  a  subordinate  state — a  Here,  beyond  which  there  is  a 
'lereafter — the  real  positive  world,  to  which  the  world  visible  is  but  the 
3vil  antithesis.  Above  mutable  existence  they  place  existence  absolute. 
This  they  imagine  as  an  infinite  unoccupied  space — an  indefinite  yon- 
-ier — Brahm.     Man  can  attain  to  this  state  of  blessedness,  on  the  con- 
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ditioii  of  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  life  natural.  To  efTect  this,  he 
must  mortify  and  cxtin<:uish  his  natural  appetites,  and  reduce  his  wants 
to  the  utmost;  he  must  dwell  alone  and  motionless,  in  ])rofound  oblivi- 
ousness of  all  other  matter  of  thou<^ht,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sacred  word,  Aoum.  Hut  how  did  the  visil)le  Here  come  out  of  this 
immaterial  Infinite?  The  Hereafter  the  Indian  knows  not.  He  Bays, 
merely,  that  in  I>ralim  there  arose  a  thouti^ht  to  create  a  world  in  con- 
trast to  itself,  and  this  thought  evolved  itself  into  three  rulin*;  powers  : 
Brahma,  the  creator;  Siva,  the  destroyer;  Vishnu,  symbolized  by 
water  the  preserver. 

The  means  by  which  the  material  universe  could  evolve  itself  out  of 
a  nonentity  reniains,  notwithstanding  the  above  theorem,  a  riddle  un- 
solved. Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  inscrutability  of  this  question  was 
a  chief  article  of  faith.  This  inscrutable  original  being  they  called 
Xeitha;  she  is  that  which  was,  is,  and  is  to  come;  but  to  no  mortal 
has  it  been  granted  to  raise  her  mystic  veil.  Xeitha,  therefore,  is  the 
inscrutable  primal  essence,  from  whom,  they  averred,  successive  trini- 
ties emanated;  and  from  the  last  of  these,  viz.,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ilorus, 
the  visible  world  received  being.  This  Xeitha,  or  primal  essence,  has 
impressed  her  image  on  the  emanated  world,  upon  every  specialty 
thereof,  but  more  particularly  on  the  animal  kingdom.  The  animals 
represent  individual  features  of  the  Deity ;  therefore  they,  such  as  cats, 
crocodiles,  ibexes,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  human  worship. 

To  all  the  above-named  religions,  which  conceive  antagonism  in  na- 
ture under  the  form  of  a  dual  godhead,  resolving  itself  into  a  third  and 
higher  power,  Sabeanism  offered  a  marked  difference.  It  prevailed 
throuo^hout  Asia  Minor,  from  Assvria  to  Phoenicia  and  Arabia.  Ac- 
cording  to  its  system,  existence  rested,  not  in  the  above-mentioned  an- 
tagonisms, but  in  the  union  and  amalgamation  of  the  naturally  anta- 
gonistic elements.  Heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  separately, 
would  be  destructive ;  their  combination  only  produces  life.  All  is 
therefore  necessary ;  and  the  necessity  of  nature  is  the  highest,  the 
dominant  principle  in  the  universe.  This  necessity  of  nature  is  shown 
forth  most  m^anifestly  in  the  stars,  especially  in  the  seven  planets 
known  to  antiquity — the  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Yenus, 
and  Saturn — which  are  severally  inhabited  by  the  dominant  forces  of 
nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  resign  himself  entirely  to  this  neces- 
sity. The  highest  expression  of  that  resignation  is  offering  human  sac- 
rifices to  Moloch,  the  Sun,  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

Though  all  these  religions  emanated,  as  we  have  seen,  from  one  pro- 
found thought,  sublimating  the  mysteries  of  being  into  the  certainty  of 
divine  agency,  yet  in  attempting  to  unravel  nature  in  her  separate 
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forms,  they  lowered  that  first  tlionght,  and  gave  fancy  free  play.  Man, 
in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  does  not  distinguish  between  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  but  ascribes  life  to  every  natural  object.  His 
wonder  is  especially  excited  by  such  as  are  lifeless  in  themselves,  yet 
present  the  appearance  of  activity.  To  these  he  is  ever  prone  to  attri- 
bute an  extraordinary,  supernatural,  or  even  divine  power.  Therefore 
the  primary  difficulty  was,  how  man,  under  the  action  of  these  conflict- 
ing influences  on  himself,  should  first  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  divinity, 
to  whom  the  thought  of  creation  should  be  ascribed.  This  accomplished, 
he  could  give  free  scope  to  his  imagination,  in  making  to  himself,  in 
conformity  with  his  observations,  gods  and  spirits  out  of  natural  and 
human  objects.  Thus  in  every  misfortune  the  Shaman  sees  the  inter- 
ference of  evil  spirits.  The  Chinese  sets  Genii,  whose  duty  is  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  over  every  individual,  over  every  province  and  state, 
over  every  mountain  and  river.  He  worships  these  Genii  in  the  most 
hideously-shaped  idols  ;  but  deposes  them  when  anything  disturbs  this 
law  of  general  order,  i,e.^  when  any  mischance  occurs  to  himself.  The 
Indian  theory  teaches  that  out  of  three  supreme  powders  there  emanated 
eight  subordinate  divinities,  among  whom  are  Suria,  the  sun,  and 
Indra,  the  ruler  of  the  air.  Under  the  dominion  of  Indra  there  are 
thirty-three  good  spirits,  who  are  opposed  by  Jacksha  and  Rackshasa, 
the  spirits  of  evil.  But  everything  in  nature  is  finally  an  emanation 
from  God.  The  Ganges  and  the  Himalaya  are  actually  God,  as  the 
ape  and  cow  are  actual  prototypes  of  the  Deity.  Again,  the  Persian 
places  under  Ormuzt  the  pure  spirits  of  life,  the  Fervors,  six  Amshas- 
pands,  and  innumerable  Izeds,  ever  present,  ever  active,  ever  honored 
agencies,  indwelling  all  things.  In  the  realm  of  Sabeanism,  every  tribe, 
every  city,  had  its  own  particular  star,  which  it  worshipped  as  its  god,  its 
Baal.  All  these  religions  have  a  uniform  characteristic.  The  basis  on 
which  their  whole  system  rests  is  to  ascribe  divinity  to  that  which  lies 
especially  under  the  notice  of  their  votaries:  in  India,  to  the  Ganges; 
in  Egypt,  to  the  Nile ;  to  light,  in  the  bright  gorgeous  land  of  Persia ; 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  heat  and  drought  are  often  injurious,  to  combi- 
nation, etc. 

If  we  turn  from  the  peoples  of  the  East  to  those  of  the  West,  wx 
observe  a  distinctly  new  phase,  the  thh'd  grade  in  our  classification. 
Whereas  the  former  deified  nature,  on  account  of  her  ever-varying  ac- 
tion on  man,  the  peoples  of  the  West, — Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans, 
deify,  within  the  realm  of  nature,  humanity  itself.  They  identify 
nature  and  humanity.  The  sensations  which  external  influences  pro- 
(hice  in  man  they  transfer  to  nature  herself.  The  eflects  experienced 
by  the  Eastern,  are  received  by  him  as  the  natural  action  of  these 
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plieiioineiiji;  the  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  attril)ntes  to  them  the  will  to 
prodnce  tliis  effect,  the  will  being  conBequent  upon  a  feeling  pertaining 
to  them.  The  Oriental  regarded  only  the  ])ermanent  qualities  of 
things;  the  Greeks,  their  temporary  influences;  for  example, — the 
sanie  sea  which  to-day  brings  the  mariner  into  the  desired  haven,  may 
to-morrow  dash  him  lifeless  on  desert  shores;  tlie  same  sun  which  this 
year  brings  forth  nature's  richest  gifts,  may,  in  the  next,  scorch  up  the 
ground  into  a  l)arren  pestilential  waste.  A  changing  will  must  there- 
fore dwell  in  the  things  of  nature;  and  tiiis  will  must  spring  from  sen- 
timents similar  to  those  in  the  breast  of  man:  from  passions  such  as 
love,  hatred,  revenge,  or  forgiveness.  From  this  view,  two  several 
consequences  are  found  to  result :  first,  every  natural  object  has  a  god 
in  itself,  and  this  divinity  is  swayed  by  human  passions;  secondly, 
every  human  passion  has  its  own  god.  There  is  a  god  of  heaven — 
Jove — who  now  loves,  now  rages.  Love  itself  has  a  god — nay,  different 
gods,  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  love.  There  is  a  god  of  peace, 
and.  a  god  of  war  ;  and  every  god  lives  sometimes  in  peace,  sometimes 
at  war.  Hence,  not  the  world,  but  the  gods  first  came  into  existence. 
Fancy  then  exercised  unlimited  sw^ay  in  the  realm  of  natural  and 
psychological  discovery.  The  line  of  demarcation  betw^een  the  gods 
and  men  must,  according  to  the  Grecian  system,  necessarily  and  wholly 
disappear ;  and  thus  we  find  all  men  around  whose  brows  the  halo  of 
antiquity  rests,  translated  to  the  sphere  of  the  gods.  The  Roman  and 
northern  mythologies  have  similar  tendencies,  and  only  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  national  idiosyncrasies.  The  practical  and 
egotistical  Roman  aimed,  by  means  of  his  gods  and  their  worship, 
chiefly  at  the  useful;  the  German,  at  personal  bravery. 

In  order  to  complete  the  portraiture  of  the  religious  spiritual  life  of 
the  ancients,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  their  philosophy,  which  is, 
however,  the  especial  product  of  the  Grecian  mind  alone.  A  modern 
writer  says :  "An  unfounded  and  prejudiced  notion  it  is,  to  maintain 
that  the  philosophers  of  paganism  had  truth  in  their  lives,  although  the 
religions  of  paganism  were  false.  To  prove  the  necessit}^  of  revelation, 
recourse  is  often  had  to  the  assertion,  that  by  means  of  philosophy,  indi- 
viduals and  the  philosophic  schools  only  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
truth,  but  that  throuo-h  revelation  the  whole  world  is  brous^ht  near  to 
God."  And  this  statement  is  in  the  main  true,  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancients  has  had  no  vocation  save  this :  first,  to  overthrow  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  its  own.  Philosophy  began 
as  did  religion,  by  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  all  causes,  the  first 
principle  of  creation.  AVhilst  the  Ionic  school  conceived  a  particular 
element  to  be  that  first  principle,  the  Pythagorean,  number  and  har- 
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mon}^,  and  tlie  Eleatic  school  taiiglit  tliat  matter  had  no  substantial 
existence  and  that  truth  dwelt  in  the  "  abstract  "  alone ;  whilst  Hera- 
clitus  made  destiny,  Empedocles  again  the  eternal  but  ever-changing 
I  combination  of  the  elements,  to  be  the  principle  of  creation,  they  had 
successively  idealized  and  abnegated  Fetishism,  and  the  religions  of 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  Sabeanisin.     Anaxagoras  was  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  "  visible"  and  "invisible,"  matter  and  spirit,  and 
to  declare  the  spirit  to  be  that  which  sets  matter  in  motion.     The  Visi- 
ble is  at  first  a  ''  chaos  "  combined  of  infinitely  minute  equal  particles, 
which  the  Invisible,  the  JVoO?,  intelligence,  sets  in  motion,  and  from 
their  alternate  dispersion  and  combination  the  natural  w^orld  rose  into 
existence.     This  idea  was  evidently  also  that  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 
Both  refer  to  an  inscrutable  and   therefore  vague  "first  principle." 
This  theory  was  fatal  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  for  if  intelligence  was 
the  supreme  principle  in  the  universe,  the  claim  of  the  Grecian  gods  to 
divine  powers  was  nullified,  since  it  and  the  creations  of  the  unbridled 
imagination  could  not  co-exist.     As  this  "intelligence  "  of  Anaxagoras 
was  still  indeterminate  and  vague,  the  Sophists  transformed  it  into  a 
purely  subjective  principle.     ISTothing  exists  save  that  which  is  percep- 
tible by  the  intellect.     In  opposition  to  this  idea,  Socrates  contended 
that  if  nothing  was,  then  intelligence  or  mind  was  not,  man  himself 
was  not,   and    consequently,  man    can    know  nothing ;    whereas  the 
Sophists,  in  holding  that  that  only  of  which  they  had  knowledge  could 
have  being,  presumed  they  knew  everything.     Socrates,  therefore,  had 
recourse  to  the  Life  Universal,  of  which  he  took  the  following  external 
view :  The  world  is  conformable  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design,  because 
in  it  all  things  harmonize,  and  the   individual    is    constantly   being 
absorbed  by  the  general.     Therefore,  in  the  subordination  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  general,  consists  virtue.     Plato  carried  this  theory  further. 
He  recognized  the  Universal  only  to  be  an  abstract  idea;  it  reached  its 
ultimatum  in  the  aggregate  union  of  all  specialties,  unity  in  multipli- 
city.    The  idea,  however,  had   a  pre-existence,  and  the  creation  and 
application  of  everything  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  in  accordance 
with  the  conception.     Man  brings  ideas  forth  out  of  himself;  he  lias 
previously  beheld  them  in  a  former  state  of  being  ;  and  as  every  idea 
also  presupposes  its  opposite,  the  result  of  the  whole  is  unity  in  multi- 
plicity.    Aristotle  takes  an  exactly  opposite  course.     The  Universal,  he 
asserts,  is  not  a  positive  reality,  but  real  only  in  reference  to  particular 
or  special  things ;  the  general  is  onlj^  a  possibility  ;  the  design  dwelling 
in  every  specialty  is  what  must  be  sought  after.      Aristotle,  therefore, 
pursues  specialties  as  the  only  actual  existences,  without  tracing  them 
back  to  the  Universal — to  God,  who  in  his  system  is  a  possibility  and  no 
YoL.  II.— 5 
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more.  Wa  regards  Nature  uh  an  aBseinhlage  of  isolated  I'aetH.  \U\t  ia 
thiR  Bystom  was  involved  tlie  disorganization  of  the  i>liilo8oi>liy,  as  well 
as  of  llie  r(;ligion,  of  tlio  Greeks.  In  the  latter  the  gods  appear  as  so 
many  speeific  divinities,  nnaeconipanied  by  the  conception  of  one 
Oinnij)otent  I>eing;  in  the  former  are  contained  some  isolated  truths, 
but  no  one  generalizing,  all-pervading,  ai)Solute  truth.  The  later 
schools  effectually  carried  on  in  tlie  heart  of  the  Roman  Einj^ire  the 
work  of  6elf-disnieml)erinent,  till  all  the  comfortlessness  of  tlie  Pairan 
religion  as  a  philosophy  became  manifest  and  universally  acknowledged, 
inducing,  as  its  final  result,  popular  and  philo?^ophical  scepticism. 

Such  is  the  completed  picture  of  the  whole  religious  mental  life  of 
Antiquity,  as  also  of  that  part  of  mankind  wliich  at  the  present  day 
yet  lingers  in  this  stage  of  development.  Imperfect  as  this  sketch  may 
be,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  basis,  the  purport,  and  the  result  of 
the  whole.  The  basis  is  egotism,  for  all  these  systems  sprang  only 
from  the  relation  of  external  nature  to  man  ;  the  purport  is  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  existence  and  non-existence,  entity  and  non- 
entity, life  and  death,  production  and  decay,  and  in  their  continuous 
alternation  the  union  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ;  the  result 
is  despair,  misery,  for  the  consciousness  of  man  cannot  extract  the 
truth,  and  exhausts  itself  in  the  attempt.  What  is  God  in  man's 
siglit  ?  Either  a  voluntarily  accepted  necessity,  whose  being  is  inexpli- 
cable, or  a  voluntarily  assumed  third  existence,  by  whose  omnipotent 
decree  the  antagonism  of  two  other  divinities  is  upheld  ;  or  an  unmean- 
ing empty  "  Yonder,"  whence  the  transit  to  this  world,  the  "  Here," 
is  incomprehensible  ;  or  the  ingenuous  confession  of  the  Inscrutable — it 
is,  but  we  know  not  w^hat  it  is.  Creations  of  the  fancy  fill  up  the  gaps. 
How  real  and  how  general  were  the  misery  and  despair  reigning  in  the 
consciousness  of  man,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  history 
clearly  shows  ;  and  of  this  subject  we  purpose  at  a  fitting  moment  to 
resume  the  consideration. 

With  these  things  Mosaism  came  into  contact.  From  its  earliest 
growth  to  its  latest  stage  it  remained  in  distinct  contrast,  as  a  mental 
system,  to  antiquity,  until  that  antiquity  had  entirely  exhausted  its  own 
vitality,  and  had  proved,  even  to  self-conviction,  its  inability  to  discover 
truth.  Certain  truths  it  had  indeed  been  able  to  bring  to  the  test  of 
human  consciousness  ;  yet  these  were  but  of  secondary  value,  since  they 
had  not  been  resolvable  into  one  absolute  truth. 

What  then  is  the  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  religions 
and  philosophemes  of  Antiquity,  and  Mosaism  ?  The  former  had  pro- 
ceeded from  man,  from  the  apparently  antagonistic  relation  of  outward 
nature  to  man.     In  the  presence  of  the  mystery,  the  antagonism  of  life 
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and  death,  being  and  non-being,  which  he  could  not  solve,  man 
assumed  them  to  be  divine.  But  Mosaism  went  forth  from  God.  The 
former  said — "  The  world  is,  therefore  is  there  a  God  ;  "  but  the  latter 
declared, — "  God  is,  therefore  the  world  exists." 

Starting  from  this  one  proposition,  all  becomes  clear  to  our  view. 
Antiquity  saw  mankind  and  the  world,  and  sought  as  their  originator 
a  Deity.  Mosaism  found  God,  or  rather  possesses  Him,  and  proceeding 
from  God,  comes  to  the  world  and  mankind.  The  Deity  of  the  reli- 
gious and  pliilosophic  systems  of  antiquity  could  not  possibly  be  aught 
save  the  personification  of  their  own  view  of  nature :  therefore,  the 
antagonism  visible  in  its  external  phenomena  they  ascribed  to  the 
cause  of  that  phenomena.  In  Mosaism  this  antagonism  did  not  exist, 
for  no  such  principle  of  div^ision  could  spring  from  the  Divine  Unity. 
While  the  mind  of  Paganism  could  not  advance  beyond  the  idea  of 
production  and  dissolution,  being  and  non-being — to  the  mental  percep- 
tion of  Mosaism  the  conception  and  existence  of  God  presented  no 
difficulty  ;  it  realized  God  Himself,  and  the  resolution  of  all  existence 
in  Him.  The  human  idea  repeatedly  relapsed  into,  and  clothed  itself 
in  Polytheism^  while  Mosaism  in  its  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God  as 
the  basis  of  its  faith  ensured  its  own  everlasting  endurance. 

But,  laying  aside  antithesis,  let  us  consider  the  individual  purport  of 
Mosaism.  What  I  have  just  advanced  is  confirmed  by  the  first  words 
of  Scripture:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth."  God  was,  and  created  the  world.  God  is,  and  the  world  is 
the  consequence  of  His  being  ;  it  has  in  Him  its  existence.  It  receives 
from  Him  its  origin.  God  suffered  it  to  be  at  first  Tohii  Vahohu^ 
chaos,  and  then  He  developed  in  order  and  time  the  grand  phenomena 
of  nature;  first  its  universal  phenomenon,  light;  then  the  special  ele- 
mental phenomena,  expansion,  water,  earth ;  then  the  specific  terrestrial 
phenomena  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  etc. ;  and  lastly, 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  specialty,  Man.  The  great  doctrines  of 
Mosaism  are  therefore  : — 

1.  God  is  absolute  being. 

2.  The  Universe  is  His  work,  in  that  He  operates  the  continual  trans- 
formation of  the  general  into  the  sjpecial. 

3.  God  is  beyond  and  superior  to,  or  rather  above,  the  Universe. 
God  and  nature  are  not  identical ;  the  latter  is  only  His  world,  a  com- 
bination of  specialties,  and  not  God,  who  is  absolute. 

4.  God  as  absolute  essence  is  Unity. 

5.  The  world  is  a  unity ;  in  it  everything  harmonizes,  all  is  neces- 
sary, all  is  good. 

Iq  the  above  established  dogma,  all  the  questions  of  antiquity  are 
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citlier  precludod  or  answered.  As  tlie  world  is  contemplated,  not  from 
tlie  standai-d  of  in;in's  egotism,  but  from  the  universality  of  the  Divine 
Author,  the  question  as  to  salutary  and  pernicious  influences  can  no 
longer  he  entertained.  For  these  are  relative  terms,  indicative  of  the 
egotistical  standard  of  judgment  erected  by  man,  according  to  which 
the  infinite  consequences  of  the  designs  of  a  Divine  Providence  are 
made  referable  to  man,  his  desires,  and  their  gratification  (that  which 
in  itself  is  good,  may  be  hurtful  to  me:  the  wind  which  purifies  the 
atmosphere  of  an  entire  province  may  be  to  me  an  agent  of  destruc- 
tion). Even  in  production  and  dissolution  there  dwells  no  antago- 
nism, since  both  are  resolvable  into  general  existence.  They  occur  in 
a  specialty  only,  that  is  but  a  link  severed  from,  and  then  re-united  to 
the  great  chain  of  the  Universe.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Mosa- 
ism,  we  find  that  the  same  word  expresses  both  the  world  and  eternity 
(obis).  Neither  can  the  question  how  the  world,  the  "  Here,"  proceeded 
from  the  world  ^'  Beyond,"  again  arise,  for  the  world  is  not  out  of 
God,  but  by  means  of  God,  whose  appointment  it  is,  that  the  general 
being  shall  ever  develop  itself  into  special  existences. 

Thus  Mosaism  teaches  that  God  is  an  absolute  Being  (htix  "idx  r.^nx), 
consequently  one  and  alone  ;  above  the  Avorld  ;  Creator  of  the  world  ; 
the  unity  of  all  specialties.  God  cannot  therefore  be  a  specialty, 
therefore  is  He  incorporeal,  and  therefore  He  cannot  be  represented 
either  in  one  of  His  works,  or  by  a  '*  likeness  "  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
For  the  same  reason,  because  God  is  no  specialty,  is  He  holy,  i.  e.,  in 
Him  all  special  properties  resolve  into  one  universality,  therefore  also 
is  He  perfect.  As  God  is  absolute  Being,  He  is  of  no  time  ;  He  is  eter- 
nal :  a  specialty  only  is  born  and  dies.  In  like  manner,  He  is  unlim- 
ited in  His  being  and  power.  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent  (""T-y). 

Thus,  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  agnition  of  the 
Divinity,  Mosaism  dismissed  the  vacant  Yonder  of  the  Indian,  the 
Inscrutable  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Necessity  of  the  Sabean,  the  inexpli- 
cable Destiny  of  the  Persian,  and  all  the  phases  of  philosophy  to  which 
these  correspond ;  and  became,  thereby,  the  most  inflexible  opponent 
of  the  corrupt  refuge  of  these  religions,  Polytheism  and  Idolatry.  What- 
ever truths  had  been  discovered  by  these  religions  and  philosophemes 
were  now  resolvable  into  that  "  truth  "  enunciated  in  Mosaism,  w^hich, 
while  condemning  their  error,  substituted  for  their  want  of  consolation 
the  strongest  and  deepest  confidence  and  trust.  At  this  point  only, 
wdiere  the  action  of  the  philosophic  religious  systems  of  antiquity  closes, 
does  the  mission  of  Mosaism  in  reality  open. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BABETTE. 

BY    PHILIP    BART. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  almost  a  lifetime  since  I  have  seen  thee,"  cried 
Ezra,  as  the  two  men  kissed  one  another,  "  and  time  has  told  on  both  of 
us.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that  made  me  think  of  thy  old  calling  of 
seal  cutting,  for  men  and  their  occupations  change  so  fast  nowadays. 
Alas !  for  the  good  old  times  when  such  things  were  even  thought  to 
be  against  our  holy  laws.  Sojourning  so  long  away  from  Europe  has 
made  me  think  the  better  of  those  of  our  people  wdio  follow  generation 
after  generation  the  trade  their  fathers  held.  I  have  seen,  and  dwelt  with 
families  of  our  faith,  who  perhaps  for  the  last  thousand  years  have  had 
the  same  occupation,  and  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  will  not  vary 
from  it.  Good  old  customs !  Let  the  unbelieving  think  otherwise  if 
they  please. 

"  Perhaps  thou  mayest  be  right,"  replied  David  with  4ialf  a  sigh ; 
"  but  sit  you  here  in  the  seat  of  honor,  until  our  evening  meal  is  pre- 
pared, to  which  thou  art  heartily  w^elcome.  Thou  speakest  of  my  trade. 
It  has  earned  me  my  bread,  that  and  nothing  more,  and  I  am  con- 
tent, and  bless  God  for  it.  When  we  were  both  younger  I  had  other 
hopes  than  to  have  spent  my  life  here  at  my  work-bench.  Thou 
hadst  a  different  calling.  As  a  child  thou  couldst  recite  page  on  page 
of  the  Talmud.  Those  books  were  to  thee  as  bread  and  wine.  Every 
man  to  liis  inclinations.  Here  have  I  been  a  lifetime  seated  at  that 
work-table.  It  may  have  profited  me  some,  inasmuch  as  others  in  the 
business  seeking  the  "world,  have  left  the  village,  taking  other  occupa- 
tions, so  that  I  alone  represent  the  trade.  But  sometimes  it  strikes  me 
that  now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  I  left  here  younger,  I  might  have 
arisen  to  something  better  than  David  the  seal-engraver,  the  poor  worker 
at  the  wheel,  whose  name  is  unknown  save  for  a  mile  or  so  around  his 
village.  But  thou  askest  not  about  thy  brother.  I  had  him  in  my 
mind,  when  I  spoke  of  change,  and  how  it  had  benefited  him." 

"  My  brother !  I  heard  years  ago  of  his  departure  from  here.  It 
must  have  been  in  the  same  year  that  I  left.  I  thought  liim  dead  !  Is 
he  alive,  then  ?  Blessed  be  God  for  this!  He  was  the  j^oungest — our 
Benjamin.  Where  lias  he  gone  to?  What  luck  has  fallen  to  his  lot  ?  I 
liave  never  had  tidin^is  of  him.     How  could  I,  wanderer  as  I  have 
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been  ?     Hov/  I  loved  him  !     Tell  me  quickly  all  you  know." 
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"  Wliat  we  know  is  l)ut  little,  only  snch  thinfrs  as  conao  by  little 
bite,  ten  years  intervenini^  eacb  shred  of  news,  and  that  only  gathered 
up  by  hearsay.  lie  went  over  the  seas,  ever  so  far  across,  and  in 
America  found  a  home.  Tidin^j^s  have  come  to  us  of  good  fortune 
happening  to  him  ;  at  least,  he  bore  the  same  name  as  you.  Many 
families,  excited  by  the  news,  have  gone  too  in  these  last  five  years 
to  this  same  country,  have  sold  their  houses,  their  lands,  have  left 
forever  their  hearth-stones,  to  build  up  new  ones  in  this  far-distant 
place.     It  had  been  better,  perhaps,  had  I  joined  them." 

"  What,  David  !  Do  I  find  in  thee,  too,  my  stanch  old  comrade,  this 
same  restless  spirit,  this  seeking  for  change,  which  threatens  to  be  the 
ruin  of  our  race  ?  Have  our  people,  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  after  two 
thousand  years  of  waiting,  grown  weary  ?  The  time  has  not  come 
yet,  it  is  too  soon.  Yet  must  we  wait  two  thousand,  maybe  ten  or  a 
hundred  thousand  more  years,  when  the  blessed  Leader  shall  marshall 
us,  and  we  shall  pour  like  a  host  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  rebuild  once 
more  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Then  all  the  scattered  sheep  shall  be 
reclaimed,  and,  following  the  shepherd,  shall  once  more  wax  fat  in  the 
pleasant  pastures.  Why,  even  the  Christians  are  making  the  path  easy 
for  us.  For  did  I  not  sail  over  a  canal  which  united  the  sea,  where 
Pharaoh's  host  perished,  with  the  Mediterranean  ?  Courage,  David!  the 
time  will  come,  not  whilst  either  of  us  are  alive,  however,  when  for 
others  of  our  race  this  feeling  for  change  shall  be  a  holy  one,  and 
worthy  of  commendation,  and  as  natural  as  the  instinct  which  leads 
the  wild  fowl  to  seek  other  feeding  grounds. 

"  But,  Ezra,  men  make  roads  all  over  the  w^orldj"  replied  David. 
"Much  as  I  am  inclined  to  listen  to  thy  words,  knowing  how  learned 
and  sincere  thou  art,  yet  I  remain  unconvinced  that  these  antiquated 
ideas  of  thine,  in  regard  to  remaining  ever  at  one  trade  from  father  to 
son,  can  be  just.  Ezra,  perhaps  both  of  us  have  stood  still,  like  mile- 
stones, for  these  last  thirty  years,  whilst  busy  events  have  been  whirl- 
ing past.  Thou  speakest  of  my  trade,  and  saidst  thou  wert  rejoiced 
I  still  carried  it  on.  It  is  true,  long  custom  has  made  me  skilful  at  it, 
and  some  people  still  want  my  poor  handiwork,  more,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  used  to  it  than  for  any  merit  of  its  own.  But  listen  :  they 
speak  of  founding  an  establishment  for  the  working  of  these  stones,  just 
across  the  border ;  the  same  stones  are  found  there.  With  their  big 
machines,  they  say,  they  can  cut  in  one  minute  what  it  takes  me  a 
whole  day  of  patient  labor  to  accomplish.  If  that  happens,  what  will 
become  of  my  trade  ?  To  succeed  then,  those  of  us  at  least  who  are 
young  enoughj  must  learn  new  crafts." 
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"  Who  proposes  to  build  these  machines  which  thou  sayest  will  ruin 
the  trade?"  inquired  Ezra. 

"Who  they  are  I  know  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"Are  they  Christians?  Then  the  Lord  will  destroy  them,  whatever 
they  may  be.  He  cannot  allow  an  honest  man's  toil  to  be  taken  away 
from  him,"  was  the  positive  answer. 

"  Thou  hast  been  living  too  long  in  the  East,  Ezra,  and  these  oriental 
ideas  of  thine  are  useless  here.  The  canal  thou  spokest  about  was 
made  and  planned  by  Christian  brain  ;  hast  thou  not  availed  thyself  of 
it?  Look  you,  Ezra,  if  thou  hast  pored  more  than  I  have  into  our 
sacred  books,  I  have  thought  on  my  side  of  matters  of  a  more  worldly 
character.  It  is  true  where  I  live  here  now  we  are  in  a  benio^hted 
country,  yet  have  I  read  papers,  books  treating  of  Christian  advance  in 
thought  and  action.  Seated,  Ezra,  at  my  wheel,  day  in  and  day  out,  I 
have  been  thinking,  pondering  over  all  these  things;  lying  in  my  bed 
racked  by  pain,  sleepless  nights  have  been  passed  in  cogitating  over 
these  great  problems.  The  belief  in  the  one  great'  God,  supreme,  eter- 
nal, does  not  vary  ;  but  as  to  the  true  way  of  worshij)ping  him — thou  wilt 
not  be  offended,  Ezra — w^hat  that  true  way  is,  no  positive  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  it.  These  things,  I  am  much  disposed  to  think,  are  of 
man's  making,  and  bear  all  the  impress  of  his  credulity ;  they  come  not 
from  God.  The  world  and  all  have  changed  much  during  these  thirty 
years,  Ezra.  I  return  again  to  trades,which  thou  makest  a  portion  almost 
of  religious  belief,  and  affirmest  that  each  should  sacredly  stick  to  his. 
Why — novel  ones  of  great  necessity  are  invented  every  day.  It  may 
have  been  the  custom  for  the  son  to  enter  ever  into  his  father's  career — 
I  speak  of  handicrafts.  But  why?  Because  grudgingly  some  poor 
occupations  for  century  on  century  were  thrown  to  us,  as  garbage  to 
dogs.  By  long  plodding  at  them  we  have  carried  them  on  until  they 
have  become  as  instincts.  It  may  be  slow,  Ezra,  before  our  people,  at 
least  here,  change  from  them ;  for  a  century  to  come  yet  they  may  be 
seal-cutters,  and  cattle-venders,  and  skin-dressers,  or  clothes-sellers ;  but 
the  time  must  come  when,  if  we  wish  to  regenerate  ourselves,  to  be 
reborn  once  more,  to  make  proper  followers  for  the  Leader  thou 
promisest  us,  all  trades  and  occupations,  every  profession,  from  that  of 
the  judge  to  the  command  of  armies,  must  be  open  to  us.  Here  in  this 
country  such  things  are  impossible  ;  it  may  happen  some  day  in  another 
world.     But  thou  art  angry,  old  friend,  and  turnest  aside  thy  head." 

"  Not  angry,  David,  but  full  of  dread  and  pity  for  thee.  Listen  to 
me.  Thou  hast  not  changed.  Young,  thy  imaginative  powers  carried 
thee  away;  thou  hast  remained  the  same.  Art  thou  happier  for  think- 
ing of  these  changes  wliich  thou  fosterest  in  thy  mind?     Wilt  thou 
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live  tlio  l(H)i^(.'i*  lor  liavlii«^  tlieiii  i  One  tiling  i  like  not  about  it,  h  tin's 
niin^lin^^  of  tliy  ])ure  Judaic  idea  with  tlioHe  of  Christian  thouj^ht. 
Wliat  have  we  to  do  with  theni?  Dost  thou  not  know  even  the  extent 
of  thy  transirressions?"  Here  Ezra  rose  from  his  seat,  and  his  tall, 
gaunt  fi<i:ure  stood  apparently  a  foot  higher,  as  with  flashing  eye  and 
outstretched  flnger  he  thundcired  out: — "  Ihist  thou,  even,  headstrong 
man,  fori^otten  theMidrash,  and  how  it  says  that  our  divine  prophet  Mo- 
ses, tliou<!;h  famished  for  his  mother's  milk,  starving  for  a  single  drop  of 
nourishinciit,  when  jducked  from  his  l>asket  and  presented  to  the  breast 
of  the  Egyptian  woman,  an  infant,  by  tlie  miracle  of  the  Lord  cned 
aloud:  'Away  with  it!  shall  these  lips  of  mine,  which  are  destined 
to  speak  with  the  Shekinah,  touch  even  that  which  is  unclean?'  Thy 
source  of  knowledge  is  contaminated,  and  cometh  from  impure  sources. 
Is  it  not  distinctly  promulgated  by  our  fathers,  this  sacred  tenet,  that 
except  from  Israel  cometh  no  good?  Thou  hast  sinned — perversely 
sinned,  David.  Harrowing  thy  mind  with  such  thoughts  have  aged 
thee.  Blessed  old  times  they  were  when  men,  before  they  knew  sin, 
never  changed  their  outward  look,  for  before  Abraham  no  man  was 
even  gray.  I  cannot,  though,  quarrel  with  thee,  David,  friend  of  my 
youth,  and  my  host ;  but  speak  not  to  me  of  Christian  lore  and  their 
ways.  It  may  be  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Lord  that  we  must  mingle 
with  them,  but  after  that  all  connection  ceases.  Even  those  blessed 
Talmudic  interpretations  of  the  Bible  teach  us  this.  The  tribes  of 
Israel  and  the  Egyptians  dwelt  together ;  was  it  for  aught  else  but  that 
in  time  all  the  spoil  of  the  accursed  might  fall  into  the  lap  of  Isj'ael  ? 
liememberest  thou  the  plague  of  blood  ?  Even  then  w^as  it  to  our  bene- 
fit, for  doth  not  Rabbi  Levy  say,  in  pointing  out  the  moral  of  this,  with 
that  acute  observation  which  only  the  study  of  the  Talmud  can  give : 
'If  a  Jew  and  an  Egyptian  lived  together  in  the  same  house,  and  the 
Egyptian  w^ent  to  draw^  water,  it  was  changed  into  blood ;  but  if  the 
Jew  went  to  draw  water,  it  remained  pure  and  limpid.  iS^ay,  drinking 
out  of  the  same  vessel  the  Jew  obtained  water,  the  other  blood;  but  if 
the  latter  bought  it  of  a  Jew,  it  remained  pure.' "' 

The  vehemence  of  the  speaker  was  intense;  ^vhat  reply  David  would 
have  made  was  interrupted  by  the  good  wife,  who  bore  in  her  hands  a 
basin  of  water,  which  she  reverentially  placed  at  Ezra's  feet,  so  that  the 
biblical  command  of  washing  the  stranger's  feet  might  be  accomplished. 
A  moment  afterwards  the  table  was  set,  the  candles  were  lit,  and  with 
a  blessing  the  meal  commenced. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Matthew,  Chapter  YI. 

This  chapter  is  contradistinguished  from  the  preceding  one,  inas- 
much as  it  contains  no  positive  command,  but  its  injunctions  are  more 
of  a  negative  nature — omissions.  It  can  be  divided  into  parts  :  the 
first  from  verse  1  to  verse  19,  and  tlie  second  from  verse  19  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  And  while  the  first  part  alhides  to  moral  laws,  such  as 
alms-giving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  here,  though 
silently,  acknowledged,  and  the  many  selfish  purposes  only  for  which 
they  are  employed  condemned — still  something  positive,  though  indi- 
rectly expressed — the  second  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  20th  and 
33d  verses,  contains  nothing  but  negations.  The  first  part,  which  we 
shall  call  the  positive-negative,  can  again  be  subdivided  into  three 
sections  ;  from  verses  1  to  5,  treating  on  alms  ;  from  5  to  16,  on  prayers  ; 
and  thence  to  verse  19,  on  fasting. 

The  Talmud  has  already  noticed  these  three  things  as  particularly 
meritorious,  and  recommended  them  as  tending  to  the  eternal  salvation 
of  man ;  and  we  instance  here  the  following  passage  :  Rabbi  Eliezer 
says,  "Three  things  there  are  which  can  arrest  the  impending  evil, 
and  turn  it  into  good,  viz.,  prayer,  alms,  and  fasting  "  (Taanith,  Jer., 
sec.  ii.  p.  65  J,  ed.  Cracow).  The  Koran  teaches  likewise  :  "  Prayers 
lead  us  half  way  towards  God  ;  fasting,  to  the  door  of  his  mansion  ; 
and  alms  open  its  portals." 

We  will  now,  verse  by  verse,  consider  these  three  subdivisions,  and 
compare  them  with  corresponding  passages  in  the  Talmud.  As  touch- 
ing alins-giving,  which  the  first  fiVQ  verses  treat  of,  we  must  here 
remark  that  the  Hebrew  word  Tsedakah  and  the  radix  Chak  in 
Arabic,  both  of  which  denote  in  their  respective  languages  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  do  not,  like  the  eleemosune  in  the  Gospel, 
express  a  gift  which  pity  and  commiseration  exact,  but  an  assistance 
which  of  right  belongs  to  the  poor,  to  which  they  have  a  rightful 
claim,  which  is  their  own. 

This  appellation  of  the  virtue  of  benevolence  must,  in  the  adaptation 
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of  the  word,  convey  to  us  tlie  lii<^h  importance  which  the  Old  Tefita- 
inont  attaches  to  tliis  virtue;  and  we  must  find  it  in  consonance  with 
til  is  view  when  we  read  in  the  Talmud  of  laws  which  enforce  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms;  while  in  a  Christian  state,  founded  on  the  principle 
of  right,  this  virtue  is  enjoined  as  a  duty  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
must  therefore  he  rendered  voluntary,  and  cannot  be  compulsory. 
Thus  the  Talmud  teaches  that  alms  can  be  levied  from  the  wealthy  by 
means  of  execution,  and  that  Ilabba  compelled  a  certain  Romi  to  dis- 
tribute a  sum  of  four  Inmdred  pieces  of  money  among  the  poor  (Baba 
Bathra,  p.  86).  The  following  narrative  conveys  as  much  instruction 
as  it  is  affecting  :  Rabbi  Tarphon  w^as  exceedingly  wealthy,  but  did 
not  share  his  riches  with  the  poor  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  One 
day,  his  disciple,  Rabbi  Akiba,  so  justly  celebrated  in  after-life,  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  Master,  I  can  purchase  a  whole  town  at  a  very  lov/ 
price;  shall  I  conclude  the  bargain  for  you?"  E-abbi  Tarphon  ex- 
pressed his  consent,  and  handed  over  to  him  several  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  which  his  disciple,  however,  distributed  forthwith  among  the 
poor.  A  little  while  after.  Rabbi  Tarphon  inquired  of  his  obliging 
pupil  after  the  purchased  city.  The  latter  took  him  to  the  "  Beth 
Hamidrash  "  (college),  opened  the  sacred  volume,  and  read  to  him  the 
folio w^ing  passage  from  Psalms  :  ^^  He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor;  his  righteousness  endureth  forever,  and  his  horn  shall  be 
exalted  with  honor"  (cxii.  9).  "  These  are  the  cities,"  added  .the  pupil, 
"  which  I  have  purchased  for  you."  Rabbi  Tarphon  kissed  him,  and 
exclaimed,  ^'  Thou  art  my  master  in  wisdom,  and  my  friend  in  vir- 
tue," and  gave  him  still  larger  sums  to  distribute -among  the  poor. 
The  Talmud  tells  of  Rabbi  Tarphon,  that  he  was  a  very  benevolent 
man,  but  he  did  not  give  in  proportion  to  his  wealth ;  and  the  proverb 
says,  "  According  to  his  strength  the  camel  must  bear  the  burden,  even 
against  his  will "  (Treatise  Kallah,  26). 

Yerse  1. — "  Take  heed  thai  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men^  to  he 
seen  of  themP 

The  injunctions  of  the  Talmud  run  as  follow  :  "  '  God  shall  bring 
every  work  of  man  unto  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it 
be  evil'  (Eccl.  xii.  14);  which  means,  when  man  gives  alms  to  the 
poor  in  the  presence  of  others.  Thus  said  Rabbi  Yanai  to  a  man  who 
gave  alms  in  such  a  public  manner  ;  '  You  had  better  not  have  given 
him  anything  ;  in  the  way  you  gave  it  him,  you  must  have  hurt  his 
feelings '  "  (Hagiga,  p.  5,  a). 

He  who  gives  alms  in  secret  stands  higher  than  Moses.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  written,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  ;  w^hile 
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it  is  said  of  the  first  (Prov.  xxi.  24),  *'  Secret  alms  pacify  anger  "  (B. 
Bathra,  p.  9,  h). 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mar  Hukba  there  lived  a  poor  man  who 
would  not  accept  alms.  The  benevolent  Rabbi  placed  every  day 
money  at  the  door  of  his  indigent  but  bashful  neighbor,  and  hurried 
away.  The  poor  man,  who  received  alms  in  so  unostentatious  and 
magnanimous  a  manner,  was  curious  to  know  his  benefactor.  He 
waited  behind  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  he  tried  to  open  it.  The  Rabbi,  guessing  the  reason, 
hastened  away,  and  in  his  hurry  ran  into  a  smith's  forge,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  known.  "  It  is  better,"  said  he,  after  he  had  thus  con- 
cealed himself,  "  to  take  refuge  in  a  smith's  forge,  than  to  call  forth  a 
blush  of  shame  on  the  face  of  the  poor  "  (Ketuboth,  p.  67,  h).  Rabbi  Abba 
tied  money  in  his  handkerchief,  and  dropped  it  intentionally  when  he 
passed  a  poor  man,  but  took  care  that  none  others  picked  it  up  (Ibid.). 
Rabbi  Yonah  had  recourse  to  an  innocent  stratagem,  when  he  met 
with  a  man  who  had  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  in  order 
to  make  him  accept  his  assistance.  "  My  friend,"  he  would  then  say, 
"  I  have  certain  information  that  you  may  expect  a  large  inheritance 
from  a  relative  in  a  distant  land  (^'  Mengeber  Layam  ").  I  lend  you 
now  this  sum,  which  you  can  then  repay  me,  and  will  besides  be  en- 
abled to  return  me  this  trifling  service  "  (Shekalim,  Jer.  49,  ed.  Cr.). 

Yerse  2. — "  Therefore,  when  thou  dost  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Yerily  I  say  unto  you, 
They  have  their  reioardP 

The  Talmud,  which  expounds  everything  by  the  rule  of  exegesis, 
has  preserved  us  a  very  ingenious  illustration  of  the  names  and  shape 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Gimel,  Daleth  (the  third  and  fourth  letters), 
initially  mean  "  Gomel  Dalim "  (be  benevolent  to  the  poor).  But 
why  does  the  Daleth  tnrn  its  back  upon  the  Gimel  %  To  convey  a 
lesson  to  the  benevolent  to  give  his  alms  secretly,  and  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  (Sabb.,  p.  104).  "  What  good  soever  thou  doest, 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  Maker  ;  boast  not  of  it  to  thine  own  glory  " 
(Nedarim,  62).  "  Study  not  the  law  that  thou  mayest  be  called  a  wise 
man,  a  Rabbi,  and  a  teacher  ;  but  study  for  love  of  the  law  "  (Ibid.). 

Yerse  3. — "  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doethP 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Talmud,  but  more  striking  for  the 
logic  it  contains.  '^  It  is  said,  '  One  hand  cannot  expiate  the  wrong  ot 
the  other,'  (Prov.  xi.  21),  meaning,  so  man  practises  witli  one  hand 
virtues  of  humanity,  and  holds  forth  the  other  to  receive  their  reward, 
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mfilvi'nj^  it  matter  of  tniflic,  where  the  artiele  is  delivered  with  one 
Jiaiid  and  tlic  ])rice  received  with  tlie  otlier  ;  such  a  man  will  not  ^o 
un])iini8hed.  Jlahl^i  Johanan  said  :  '  (jod  has  given  rnan  two  hands, 
to  disj)en8e  henevolence  with  hoth  of  them  ;  but  whoso  giveth  alms 
with  his  rif>;ht  hand,  and  steals  with  his  left,  his  ri<^ht  hand  cannot 
change  his  left  from  the  evil  it  has  committed  '  "  (Yalkut  to  Prov.). 

Verse  4. — "  That  thine  ahns  may  he  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly ^ 

**  What  thou  hast  done  secretly,"  said  the  pro])liet  to  King  David  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  I  will  bring  o])enly  before  all  Israel,  and  be- 
fore the  light  of  the  sun  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  12.)  Itabbi  Jjcnjamin  said, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  :  '  If  man  hides  himself  in 
secret,  should  I  not  see  him'  [Jer.  xxiii.  24]  ?  ^'  If  man  devotes  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  its  precepts,  or  of  virtue  in 
secret,  the  Lord  will  bring  it  to  light,  and  likewise  when  man  sins  in 
secret.  An  architect  once  built  a  city  with  many  subterranean  pas- 
sages and  secret  caverns.  When  he  came  to  collect  his  rent,  the  in- 
habitants refused  to  pay,  and  hid  all  their  valuables  in  these  secret 
places ;  "  Fools,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  "  you  mean  to  conceal  your 
treasures  in  the  secret  vaults  from  me  who  have  built  the  city,  and 
known  every  hiding-place  in  it  above  and  below^  ground!"  In  like 
manner  said  the  Lord  :  "  I,  who  have  formed  all  their  hearts,  know 
also  all  their  thoughts  "  (Yalkut  to  Jer.,  23,  sec.  305). 

The  folio w^ing  verses,  from  5  to  16,  refer  to  prayer.  The  Talmud 
recommends  prayer  as  meritorious,  and  we  quote  the  following  in- 
stances.— What  means  the  passage  :  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  on  the  blood  " 
(Lev.  xix.  29)  ?  It  means :  ^'  Eat  nothing  before  you  have  given 
thanks  to  the  Creator  for  your  blood"  [life]  (Berachoth,  10).  ''He 
who  salutes  his  neighbor  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  has  ad- 
dressed his  praj^er  to  his  Maker,  commits  idolatry  with  man  "  (Ibid, 
p.  14).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Talmud  considers  it  essentially 
necessary  that  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Almighty  must  be  accom- 
panied by  purity  of  heart  and  devotion  of  the  mind.  "  Prayer, 
wdthout  devotion,  is  like  a  body  without  soul,"  is  the  pithy  sentence  of 
the  Talmud.  ''  He  who  is  engaged  in  prayer  shall  turn  his  ey«s  to 
the  ground,  but  raise  his  heart  to  heaven  "  (Yebamoth,  p.  108).  "  God 
is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him"  (Psalms  cxlv.  18).  Think 
not  that  God  is  nigh  unto  all  that  merely  call  upon  him,  for  our  verse 
adds,  "  only  to  those  who  will  call  upon  him  in  truth "  (Yalkut  to 
Psalms).  "  My  prayer  is  pure,"  said  Job  (xvi.  IT) ;  but  whose  prayer 
is  not  pure  ?  "  His,  whose  hands  are  defiled  by  injustice."  (Shemoth 
E-abba,  Parasha  22). 
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Moreover,  the  Talmud  is  far  from  advocating  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
[devoting  all  time  and  energy  to  life-long  prayers,  and  does  not  consider 
a  life  of  seclusion  frittered  away  in  visionary  enthusiasm  and  unprofit- 
able revery  as  meritorious  ;  and  we  turn  to  the  following  passage  in 
[Menachoth,  p.   996,  Sijyhri,  in  support  of  our  assertion  ;   It  is  said, 

This  book  of  the  law  sliall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  tliou 
shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  niglit"  (Joshua  i.  8);  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  commanded  to  work  six  days,  and  to  rest  on  the  seventh. 
To  reconcile  these  two  conflicting  injunctions,  our  sages  have  ordained 
that  we  shall  say  morning  and  evening  the  prayer  "  Shemang,"  which 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

Yerse  5. — "  And  when  thou  prayest^  thou  shalt  not  he  as  the  hypoa^ites 
are  ^  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues. "^"^ 

True,  the  Talmud  prefers  and  recommends  congregational  prayers  in 
the  Temple,  because  it  gives  more  solemnity  to  Divine  service,  and 
stimulates  the  souls  of  the  congregants  to  devotion,  while  private 
prayers  within  the  retirement  of  our  four  walls,  where  we  are  surround- 
ed by  the  busy  life  of  family  concerns,  must  necessarily  lack  that  eleva- 
tion of  soul  without  which  prayers  are  only  lip-devotion.  "  I  address 
my  prayer  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  "  (Psalms  Ixix.  13). 
Which  time  can  then  be  considered  as  such  ? — "  The  time  when  a  whole 
congregation  prays  to  God  "  (Berachoth,  cli.  8).  But  with  whom  the 
right  is,  practice  has  decided  long  ago,  and  Christianity,  in  erecting 
churches  for  public  worship,  has  swerved  from  the  injunctions  of  its 

Master. 

Verse  6. — ^'But  when  thou  prayest^  enter  into  thy  closet^  and  when 

thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 

Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly ^ 

The  Talmud  likewise  teaches  that  home  devotion  is  acceptable  to 
God.  Man  ought  to  address  his  prayer  to  God  in  the  temple  ;  if  there 
is  no  temple  in  the  place  where  he  resides,  let  him  praj^  at  home.  If 
he  is  from  home,  he  may  pray  in  the  field  ;  and  if  there  he  be  prevent- 
ed from  doing  so,  let  him  ofler  up  a  mental  prayer  (Pesikte  Yalkut  to 
Psalms,  ch.  4).  • 

Verse  7. — ''  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  liea- 
then  doy 

The  Talmud  pronounces  the  following  axiom  :  "  Whatever  man  per- 
forms, whether  it  be  much  or  little,  let  it  be  with  a  pure  heart  for  the 
glory  of  God"  (Menach.,  110;  Berachoth,  17).  A  disciple  read  prayers 
publicly  in  the  presence  of  Rabbi  Eliezer.  His  prayer  was  devout,  but 
short.  The  other  pupils  who  attended  were  displeased  thereat,  and  com- 
plained to  the  Ilabbi,  who  sided  with  the  disciple,  by  remarking  that 
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liis  prayer  lasted  still  n&  long  as  that  which  Moses  uttered  for  Miriam, 
when  he  ])r}iyed,  "  Ileal  her  now,  ()  God,  1  beseech  thee"  (Berachoth, 
p.  34).  Jn  his  j)rayer,  man  ought  nut  to  introduce  too  many  ])raise8  of 
God,  for  it  is  said,  *' Silence  is  ])rai8e  unto  Thee  ; "  and  the  Talmud 
proverbially  says,  "  If  speaking  is  worth  a  }<elan(j  [a  coin  of  Tahnudi- 
cal  standard],  silence  is  worth  two"  (Megillah,  p..  18).  "  As  excessive 
praises  cannot  enhance  the  value  of  the  diamond,  so  too  many  praises 
cannot  add  to  the  glory  of  God  "  (Jer.  J^er.,  sec.  9,  p.  12,  ed.  Cr.). 
Verse  8. — "  Your  father  hiowetk  vjhat  things  ye  have  need  of^ 
King  Solomon  reared  up  the  temple,  that  every  one  who  was  afflicted 
might  address  his  prayer  to  God,  and  invoke  his  heavenly  aid.  But  if 
his  supplication  should  ask  of  God  anytliing  that  would  be  hurtful  to 
him,  in  that  case  it  is  said,  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  the  heart  :  grant 
him  onl}^  that  which  Thou  in  Tliy  wisdom  knowest  would  be  best  for 
his  good,  and  nothing  more  "  (Treat.  Semachoth,  sec.  6). 

Yerse  9 — ''  Our  father^  loho  art  in  heaven^  hallowed  he  thy  naineP 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  typical  prayer,  but  is 
originally  taken  from  pre-existing  Jewish  prayers,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  our  liturgy.  Thus,  every  Jew,  in  his  daily  morning  prayer, 
says,  ''  Sanctity  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  world  ;  "  and  in  his  even- 
ing prayer  he  repeats,  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  proclaim  the 
unity  of  Thy  name,  and  establish  Thy  kingdom  perpetually,  and  reign 
over  us  in  all  eternity." 

Yerse  10. — ^'^Thy  kingdom  come  ;  Thy  will  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.'''^ 

The  first  part  is  contained  in  the  prayer  which  forms  the  conclusion 
of  every  divine  service,  and  runs  as  follows  :  '*  We  hope  in  Thee,  O 
Lord  our  God,  to  make  Thy  glorious  omnipotence  speedily  manifest, 
and  to  establish  Thy  heavenly  kingdom."  AVith  regard  to  the  second, 
we  read  in  the  Talmud :  *'  If  any  one  is  on  a  journey,  or  otherwise 
pressed  for  time,  let  him  repeat  the  following  short  prayer :  '  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Thy  will  be  done  on  high.  Youchsafe  to 
bestow  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  mind  to  those  who  honor  Thee  on 
earth  ;  but  do,  O  Lord,  what  seems  "good  in  Thy  sight '  "  (Berachoth. 

Yerse  11. — ^'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  hread:"^ 

This  is  a  passage  in  Proverbs  (xxx.  8).     AVhen  the  proselyte  Aquila 
visited  Habbi  Eliezer,  he  asked  him,  ''  Should  the  entire  prospect  of  a  - 
proselyte  consist  merely  in  the  promise,  '  He  loveth  the  stranger,  to 
give  him  bread  and  raiment'  ?  "  (Deut.  x.  11.)     Whereupon  the  Rabbi  • 
answered,  "  Seems  this  so  very  little  in  thine  eyes  ?  And  yet  it  is  what 
the  patriarch  asked  of  God,  when  he  had  fled  from  his  father's  house, ' 
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viz.,  *  Give  me  only  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  '  "  (Bereshith 
Rabba,  Parasha,  70). 

Yerse  12. — "  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.'''^ 

The  introduction  to  night  prayers  runs  as  follows  :  "  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse !  I  forgive  ev^ery  one  who  has  this  day  vexed  or  offended  me,  or 
who  has  injured  me,  either  bodily,  or  in  my  property  or  honor  ;  and 
may  no  one  be  punished  by  Thee  for  my  sake."  Tiie  conclusion  of  the 
same  prayer  reiterates,  "  Forgive,  O  Lord,  those  who  have  this  day  of- 
fended me."  "  Which  of  thy  noble  qualities,"  asked  the  disciples  of 
their  Rabbi, ''  wouldst  thou  particularly  recommend  us  for  imitation  ?  " 
"  I  never  laid  on  my  couch,"  rejoined  the  truly  pious  Rabbi,  "  harbor-. 
ing  any  ill-feeling  in  my  breast  against  any  one  "  (Jer.  Taanith,  sec. 
ii.  p.  67,  a). 

Yerse  13. — "And  lead  us  not  into  tenipfation,  hut  deliver  us  from 
evil ;  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
everP 

Every  Jew,  in  his  morning  prayer,  addresses  his  supplication  to  God 
in  the  following  words  ;  "  Let  us,  O  Lord,  not  fall  into  the  power  of 
sin,  transgression,  or  iniquity,  and  lead  us  not  into  tempation.  Sub- 
due our  inclinations,  that  they  may  be  subservient  unto  Thee."  I  will 
also  quote  here  the  soul-stirring  prayer  of  a  Jewish  maiden,  which  the 
Talmud  has  preserved,  and  which  was  couched  in  the  following  words : 
"  Lord  of  the  universe !  In  this  world  there  are  wicked  sinners  and 
pious  men  ;  for  the  one  thou  hast  in  store  the  Gehinom,  for  the  other 
the  Paradise.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  through  me  no  man  shall  fall  into 
temptation,  which  leads  to  Gehinom  "  (Sota,  p.  22).  As  for  the  other 
part  of  the  verse,  we  meet  with  the  identical  words  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice, and  in  the  hymn  chanted  at  the  opening  of  the  holy  ark,  when  the 
scroll  of  the  law  is  taken  out :  "  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness, 
power,  glory,  and  majesty,"  which  is  an  original  passage  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11. 

Yerses  li  and  15. — '''For  if  you  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  But  if  you  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  yoicr  trespasses.^'' 

"At  the  time  of  a  great  drought,"  relates  the  Talmud,  "Rabbi 
Eliezer  ministered  before  the  holy  ark,  and  addressed  prayers  to  God 
for  rain  ;  but  no  rain  came,  though  he  had  recited  twenty-four  bene- 
dictions. Xext  to  him  Rabbi  Akiba  took  his  place,  and  the  Lord  was 
entreated  of  him  ;  not  because  the  latter  was  more  pious,  but  because 
he  pardoned  those  who  had  oftended  him,  God  heard  his  prayer  "  (Taanith, 
25,  h).  Rabba  said,  "  He  who  forgives  trespasses  committed  against 
him  by  man,  his  trespasses  will  also  be  forgiven  by  God  ;  for  it  is  said. 
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*IIe  forgivetli   iniquity'  (iVIicjili  vii.  18),  namely,  of  liim  wlio  liimself 
pardoiietli  ollenccs  "  (Ro.sh  Ilasliana,  17). 

Verses  KJ  and  17  treat  on  fastinfr.  The  Talmud  liolds  tasting,  wlien 
merely  an  abnei^ation,  as  very  un])rofi table  and  of  very  little  merit  ; 
but  eonsiders  it,  when  often  and  deliberately  repeated,  as  sinful.  Thus 
Samuel  said,  "  He  who  mortifies  himself  by  fastini^  is  called  a  sinner; 
for  it  is  said  (Numb.  vi.  11), '  lie  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for 
that  he  hath  sinned  against  his  own  body  ;  althcjugh  he  [the  Nazarite] 
had  only  abstained  from  drinking  wine,  he  was  considered  as  having 
committed  a  sinful  act"  (Taanith,  11). 

Fasting  is  recommended  by  the  Talmud  as  meritorious  only  when  it 
is  performed  simultaneously  with  true  repentance  and  other  acts  of  ex- 
piation.    And  the  Talmud,  in  establishing  divine  service  on  a  public 
fast,  ordains  tliat  "one  of  the  elders  shall  exhort  the  congregation  to 
repentance,  and  hold  out  the  example  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  of 
whom  it  is  not  said,  '  And  God  saw  their  sackcloth  and  their  fastings,' 
but  *  God  saw  their  works,  and  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  ways  ; 
and  God  repented  of  the  evil,  and  he  did  it  not'  (Jonah  iii.  10).     And 
it  is  said  also,  'Tear  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments'"  (Taanith, 
sec.  ii.).     At  tlie  time  of  the  holy  temple,  there  w^as  one  particular 
section  of  priests  (Ans/ie  Mahamad)^  who  fasted  four  days  in  every 
week  :  on  the  second  day  of  the  week,  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
bound  on  a  voyage  across  the  sea ;  on  the  third  day,  for  those  who  were 
travelling  in  the  desert ;  on  the  fourth  day,  on  account  of  the  mortality 
among  children  ;  and  on  the  iifth  daj^,  for  the  safe  delivery  of  women 
with  child.     But  on  Friday  and  Sabbath  they  did  not  fast,  on  account 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath ;  nor  on  Sunday,  that  the  surrounding 
nations  should  not  imagine  that  the  Jews  kept  their  weekly  day  of  rest 
Fw^hich  was  at  that  time  also  Sundavl  as  a  dav  of  mournincr  and  fastinsr 
(Soph.,  sec.  17 ;  Halacha,  5). 

Yerse  16. — ^^  Moreove7\  when  ye  fast ^  he  not  as  the  hypocrites^  of  a 
sad  countenance  /  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear 
unto  men  to  fast  ^ 

The  Bible  enumerates  an  opposite  example  of  hypocrisy  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  "  She  [the  hypocritical  woman]  indulges,  and  wipeth 
her  mouth  and  saith,  I  have  done  no  wickedness"  (Prov.  xxx.  20). 

The  holy  ark  was  overlaid  with  gold  both  within  and  without  (Exo- 
dus XXV.  11),  from  which  we  may  derive  the  lesson,  that  the  outward 
man  should  be  in  harmony  w^ith  the  inward  man  ;  but  of  the  hypocrite, 
whose  artful  heart  belies  his  sanctified  mien,  it  is  said,  "He  drinketh 
iniquity  like  water"  (Job  xv.  16),  which  shows  no  external  mark  in 
him  who  drinks  it  (Yoma,  72,  h). 
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In  conclusion,  we  must  here  remark — and  we  think  we  can  do  so 
without  being  accused  of  partiality — that  the  taunt  which  in  this  chap- 
ter is  levelled  against  hypocrisy  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  Pharisees; 
for  we  can  adduce  the  testimony  of  their  deadliest  enemy,  in  exonera- 
tion of  any  such  accusation.  King  Janaeus — whom  they  refused  to  ad- 
mit to  the  priesthood,  because  they  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth,  and  who,  to  avenge  this  insult  [Kydushim,  65,  <z],  had  massacred 
a  great  number  of  them — when  he  was  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  felt  his  end  fast  approaching,  addressed  to  his  inconsolable  queen 
the  followino;  memorable  words :  "Be  not  afraid  of  either  Pharisees 
or  non-Pliarisees  ;  but  beware  of  the  hypocrites  {hatsebungim)^  who  are 
capable  of  acting  as  Zimri  did  [x^umb.  xxv.  14],  and  claim  the  reward 
of  a  Phineas  "  [Sota,  22,  J]. 

Yerses  19  and  20. — ''  Lay  not  up  for  yourself  treasures  on  earthy 
,where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt^  and  where  thieves  hreak  through  and 
steal  j'  hut  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven^  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  does  corrupt^  and  where  thieves  do  not  hreak  through  and 
steals 

The  Talmud  enjoins  this  moral  more  strikingly  and  practically  by 
attributing  it  to  the  benevolent  proselyte,  Mnnbaz.  This  prince,  at  a 
time  of  great  famine,  distributed  his  own  treasures  and  those  which 
his  ancestors  had  hoarded  up,  among  the  poor  and  needy.  His  brethren 
and  relations  upbraided  him  with  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes,  was 
as  improvident  as  it  was  unwarranted.  "Your  ancestors,"  said  they, 
"did  not  only  accumulate  treasures  themselves,  but  increased  those 
they  inherited  from  their  forefathers  ;  but  you  squander  your  own  and 
those  of  your  ancestors."  Mimbaz  magnanimously  answered,  "My 
fathers  laid  up  treasures  on  earth,  but  I  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
My  fathers  laid  up  treasures  where  they  will  not  profit  them,  but  I  lay 
up  treasures  where  they  will  yield  eternal  fruits.  My  fathers  laid  up 
treasures  where  the  rapacity  of  man  could  rob  them,  but  1  lay  them 
up  in  a  place  where  no  human  hand  can  reach  them.  My  fathers 
accumulated  treasures  of  money,  but  I,  treasures  of  souls.  My  fathers 
collected  riches  which  they  had  to  leave  to  others,  but  I  work  for  my 
own  salvation.  My  fathers  labored  for  this  world,  and  I  for  a  better 
world"  [Baba  Bathra,  11  ;  Jer.  Peah,  16,  ed.  Or. ;  Tos.  Peah,  sec.  i.]. 
Yerse  21. — ''^  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  he 
also.'''' 

"A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right,  but  a  fool's  heart  at  his  left" 
[Eccl.  X.  2].  The  first  alludes  to  Moses,  and  the  second  to  the  sons  of 
Eeuben  and  Gad  [Numb,  xxxii.  16],  because  they  considered  earthl}' 
possessions  above  precious  souls  [Medrash  Babba  to  Matot]. 

(To  be  continued.) 

YoL,  11—6 
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With  mncli  reluctance  and  regret  we  wore  compelled  to  forego  the 
pleasure  we  had  anticipated  in  attending  the  meeting  recently  held  in 
this  city  lor  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Jewish  Publication  Society. 
An  im])ortant  engagement  demanded  our  presence  elsewhere,  and  thus 
prevented  us  from  participating  in  the  good  work  of  the  evening,  and 
from  offering  our  word  of  encouragement  to  the  initiators  of  the 
movement.  We  therefore  in  this,  the  first  issue  of  The  New  Eua 
after  the  meeting,  desire  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  we  experience 
in  knowing  that  a  Society  of  such  incalculable  use  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Israelites  has  been  permanently  established,  under  auspices 
which  auscur  favorablv  for  its  future  success.  The  constitution  of  the 
new  Association  thus  fully  declares  its  objects  : — 

"  The  ^subscribers,  keenly  alive  to  the  want  of  English  books  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  Jewish  history  and  literature,  and  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  supply 
this  want  by  the  publication,  in  the  English  language,  of  approved  standard  works, 
translated  or  original,  so  as  to  foster  literary  talent,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  instructive 
reading,  relying  on  the  success  of  a  united  enterprise  where  individual  efforts  might 
fail,  have  formed  an  Association,  and  adopted  the  subjoined  Constitution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  this  very  desirable  object : 

"  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  publication  of  books  on  Jewish  Life,  His- 
tory, and  Literature,  for  the  .diffusion  of  correct  information  concerning  these  impor- 
tant branches  of  knowledge — provided  that  no  ritual,  or  prayer-books,  or  specific 
school-books  shall  be  published  by  the  Society " 

Although  the  meeting  was  not  largely  attended,  the  spirit  which  has 
been  manifested  by  all  classes  of  Jewish  society  is  exceedingly  gratify- 
ing. Our  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  merchants,  irrespective  of 
those  minor  differences  of  opinion  on  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  ques- 
tions which  may  honestly  exist  among  them,  appear  in  this  instance 
to  be  animated  by  a  laudable  desire  for  union,  and  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  little  prejudices  and  predilections  for  the  general  weal. 
This  fact  is  highly  suggestive,  and  amply  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
certain  propositions  which  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  urge  upon 
public  attention.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  where  the  leaders 
will  only  refrain  from  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  will  work 
together  amicably  tor  some  truly  worthy  purpose,  there  is  no  danger  of 
disunion  among  the  followers.  We  have  always  maintained  that  in 
accordance  with  the  feeling  which  exists  among  our  clergy  will  be 
the  feeling  engendered   between    their   respective   congregations.     If 
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clergymen,  who  should  be  lovers  and  earnest  seekers  of  peace,  oppose 
each  other's  projects,  use  vituperative  language  against  each  other,  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press,  and  otherwise  strive  to  foment  discord, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  their  flocks 
also  forget  that  *' all  Israel  are  bretliren,"  and  imitate  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  their  pastors.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ministers  will 
exercise  that  charity  in  practice  which  they  know  so  well  how  to  preach 
in  theory,  will  be  more  forbearing  to  each  other,  more  lenient  with  one 
another's  faults  (for  they  all  have  faults  though  they  are  ministers), 
more  thoughtful  of  Jewish  interests  at  large,  and  less  of  their  own 
personal  dignity  and  pet  schemes,  the  result  naturally  will  be  that  the 
congregations  are  drawn  closer  together  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love.  When,  therefore,  any  project  is  contemplated  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  which  would  really  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results  to  all  classes,  it  is  certain  to  receive  the  united  support  of  our 
brethren.  Such  has  fortunately  been  the  case  with  the  Publication 
Society.  Our  clergy,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  are  united  not  only  on 
the  general  plan,  but  on  the  details  of  the  movement,  and  from  every 
side  we  find  a  proper  response  from  the  people. 

This  shows  also  that,  in  all  matters  where  the  vital  interests  of  our 
community  are  concerned,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  should  labor  to- 
gether, and  should  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  each  other's  councils.  It 
is  worse  than  folly  to  believe  that  ecclesiastical  conventions,  from  which 
the  laity  are  excluded,  can  accomplish  great  objects,  the  entire  success 
of  which  must  depend  upon  the  material  support  given  by  the  people. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  late  unfortunate  paper  warfare  be- 
tween our  ministers — even  before  the  Cincinnati  Conference  had  con- 
vened— we  advocated  the  necessity  and  right  of  submitting  all  matters 
affecting  the  communal  interests,  provided  they  were  not  purely  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  to  conferences  in  which  the  congregations  shall  be 
represented  by  one  or  more  of  themselves  as  well  as  by  their  ministers. 
All  of  our  so-called  "Rabbinical  Conventions"  have  signally  failed 
in  carrying  out  their  gigantic  schemes,  mainly  because  they  under- 
took too  much,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  powers  which  the}^  did  not 
possess.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of 
many  of  our  ministers ;  w^e  know  full  well  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing,  if  they  will  only  be  united;  but  we  know,  also,  wherein  their 
weakness  lies,  and  what  they  are  totally  incapable  of  accomplishinor, 
unless  backed  by  their  flocks.  But  if  even  this  were  otherwise,  we  ask 
whether  it  is  just  and  proper  for  a  dozen  or  more  clergymen  to  meet 
together  in  holy  conclave,  close  their  doors  on  the  laity,  and,  after 
having  arranged  matters  to  please  themselves,  appeal  to  their  congre- 
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Rations,  juid  Hay:  'we  ]\ii\'ii  (Ictcrinliicd  to  cstahlisli  sucli  a  society,  or 
8uc.li  a  college,  or  such  a  (tliarity,  and  you  inu>t  find  the  money  for  the 
])ur|)ose  ? 

The  cout^reirjitionft  have  ])ractically  answered  the  (luestioii  hy  very 
l)roi)erly  iguoriui;  the  procecMliugn  of  such  conventions,  and  withlioldinjr 
their  support  to  the  measures  proposed.  J3ut  how  different  has  been 
the  case  with  this  new  Publication  Society  !  The  advice  and  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  laity  w^ere  called  into  rerpiisition  at  the  very  outset ; 
the  Society  was,  in  fact,  established  under  their  own  auspices,  hence  it 
is  already  regarded  by  them,  and  will  be  inore  and  more,  as  an  institu- 
tion of  their  own  creation — as  their  own  offspring — which  must  re- 
ceive their  support.  Why  have  our  Orphan  Asylum,  Hospital,  and 
our  numberless  other  great  charities,  proved  so  successful  ?  Is  it  merely 
because  their  objects  are  so  praiseworthy  "i  We  admit  that  the  Jewish 
heart  is  ever  open  to  the  appeal  of  charity,  and  that,  no  matter  whence 
the  source,  that  appeal  once  made  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  noble  response. 
Still  thei-e  is  something  more,  and  it  is  this :  The  institutions  of  which 
we  speak  are  identified  with  tlie  peoi)le,  and  the  people  with  them ; 
they  have  taken  deep  hold  on  every  Israelitish  heart ;  they  reflect  honor 
and  credit  on  the  entire  community  ;  they  were  founded  by  the  people, 
and  are  supported  by  the  people,  and  there  are  few  of  our  brethren  so 
callous  as  not  to  feel  proud  of  their  existence.  We  trust  most  fer- 
vently that  even  so  may  the  American-Jewish  Publication  Society  be 
regarded.  It  has  been  ushered  into  existence  by  the  people;  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  will  extend  not  merely  to  a  particular  class  or  section,  but 
to  the  entire  community;  let  us  hope,  then,  that- the  entire  com- 
munity will  labor  for  its  welfare.  Let  us  hope  also  that,  as  the  clergy 
and  laity  are  now  working  harmoniously  together,  some  steps  will  be 
taken  towards  organizing  a  proper  Jewish  Board  of  Representatives, 
to  whom  all  matters  involving  Israel's  welfare  can  in  future  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Another  great  benefit  which  the  formation  of  this  new  Society  has 
already  accomplished  is  the  union  betw^een  the  so-called  orthodox  and 
reform  parties.  At  the  initiatory  meeting  both  elements  were  well 
represented.  The  radical  reformer  and  the  ultra-orthodox  were  there, 
to  ffive  their  aid  and  encourao-ement  to  the  movement.  This  is  indeed 
as  it  should  be.  The  differences  on  religious  questions  which  exist 
among  us  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  slightest  separation.  We 
have  always  held  that  any  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two  schools 
is  both  silly  and  wicked  on  the  part  of  those  who  exhibit  it.  In  God's 
own  time  these  difierences  will  also  be  reckoned  among  the  things  of 
the  past,  and  we  think  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  that  that 
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time  is  not  far  distant.  But  if  even  these  differences  were  likely  to 
exist  always,  there  wonld  still  be  no  reason  for  a  lack  of  proper  l^roth- 
erly  feeling.  We  all  have  the  same  god-like  faith,  the  same  noble 
history,  the  same  grand  mission;  and  whether  certain  dogmas  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  or  certain  ceremonies  maintained  or  abrogated, 
either  by  individuals  or  by  congregations,  are  matters  altogether  irre- 
levant to  Israel's  general  duty.  United  we  should  ever  remain,  and 
unitedly  we  should  labor  for  every  project  which  may  tend  to  educate 
and  elevate  the  rising  generation.  If  the  Publication  Society  does 
nothing  else  save  effecting  this  union,  it  will  still  have  accomplished  a 
noble  task. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  liowever,  that  this  Society,  if  properly 
managed,  will  prove  in  every  way  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  Jewish 
public.  In  fact,  its  establishment  has  become  an  actual  necessity,  for 
our  sons  and  daughters  are  growing  up  in  perfect  ignorance  of  every- 
thing which  as  Israelites  they  should  know.  The  very  principles  and 
ground- work  of  Judaism  they  are  unacquainted  with,  and  except  that 
they  were  born  in  the  Jewish  faith,  they  know  not  why  they  belong 
to  it.  And  how,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  this  be  otherwise  ? 
The  literary  treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  which  for 
sublimity  of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  and  beauty  of  language,  are 
unequalled  by  the  literature  of  any  other  people,  are  sealed  books  to  our 
youth  simply  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  languages  in  which 
they  are  written.  The  majority  of  these  works  are  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  although  a  few  have  been  translated  into  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  the  bulk  of  them  remain  untranslated.  Now  the  Hebrew  is  a 
dead  language,  and  it  is  useless  to  imagine  that  it  will  ever  be  revived. 
For  a  time  to  come  it  may  be  partly  retained  in  our  rituals,  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  will  never  be  studied  except  by  theologians  and 
philologists  ;  nor  can  any  but  the  visionary  expect  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  any  foreign  language  will  eventually  supersede  the 
vernacular.  We  know  there  are  some,  even  among  our  ministers,  who, 
because  unable  themselves  to  speak  English,  strive  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  their  German  sermons  are  sufficient  for  the  relifcious 
instruction  of  our  youth.  We  do  not  intend  to  show  the  folly  of  this 
doctrine,  for  it  is  self-evident,  and  every  day  only  adds  additional  proof 
of  the  imperative  necessity  for  English  preaching  and  English  books  on 
the  subject  of  our  religion  and  history. 

If,  then,  the  promoters  of  this  organization  are  indeed  "  keenly 
alive  to  the  wants  of  English  books  as  sources  of  information  on 
Jewish  history  and  literature,"  and  will  show  the  public  that  the}' 
faithfully  intend  to  carry  out  their  laudable  design  without  regard  to 
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party  views,  we  feel  sure  tliey  will  soon  be  able  to  build  up  an  institu- 
tion of  wliicJi  Isniel  may  well  be  proud.  Let  them  tiieretbre  be  espe- 
cially carc'i'ul  in  the  selection  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  i)ublic;  and  alxne,  all,  let  them  see  that  those  works,  whatever 
thej  may  be,  whether  orii^inal  or  translated,  are  intrusted  to  compe- 
tent persons  who  are  thorou<^hly  familiar  with  the  English  language. 

And  now,  in  behalf  of  a  good  and  noble  work,  we  appeal  to  our 
brethren  throughout  the  country.  For  your  interests  and  those  of  your 
children  has  this  Society  been  established.  Good  wishes  alone  cannot 
support  it.  If,  indeed,  your  love  and  veneration  for  our  hallowed  reli- 
gion be  something  more  than  empty  words,  send  your  names  and 
subscriptions  at  once  to  the  Committee,  and  do  all  you  can  to  induce 
others  to  follow  your  example.  Work  together,  work  cheerfully,  and 
a  great  and  lasting  benefit  will  be  yours. 
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A  narrow  mind  has  a  broad  tongue. 

The  bearer  of  calumny  is  usuall}^  its  author. 

The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  often  despised,  but  riches  cover  folly. 

A  trustworthy  stranger  is  preferable  to  a  deceitful  relative. 

Who  is  the  most  dignified  among  men  ?  He  who  can  behold  with- 
out envy  the  worldly  possessions  of  another. 

He  who  seeks  a  favor  of  the  avaricious,  is  like  him  who  attempts  to 
catch  lish  in  the  wilderness. 

He  who  lends  credence  to  the  slanderer  will  forfeit  the  friendship  of 
all,  even  to  the  nearest  and  dearest  kinsman. 

The  intelligent  will  never  render  his  presence  troublesome,  nor 
intrude  upon  those  who  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  him. 

Cast  not  pearls  to  the  swine,  for  they  are  valueless  to  them  ;  intrust 
not  wisdom  to  him  who  cannot  appreciate  it ;  for  wisdom  is  dearer 
than  pearls,  and  he  who  seeks  it  not,  is  inferior  to  the  brute. 

Mankind  may  be  classified  thus  :  1st.  The  learned  man,  who  is  con- 
scious of  his  learning  ;  he  may  he  termed  truly  wise — of  him  shalt  thou 
seek  knowledge.  2d.  If  learned,  but  unconscious  of  his  learning, 
remind  him  of  it  that  he  may  not  further  forget  it.  3d.  If  ignorant, 
and  aw^are  of  his  ignorance,  instruct  him.  -Ith.  But  if  ignorant,  and 
assuming  to  be  learned,  he  is  a  fool,  dismiss  him. 


LITEEARY    NOTICES. 

The  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors,  with  some  Inquiries 
respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Characters,  and  Memoirs  for 
our  Literary  History.  By  Isaac  Disraell  Edited  by  his  Son,  The 
Right  LIon.  B.  Disraeli.     2  vols.     New  York  :    W.  J.  Widdleton, 

The  Calamities  of  Authors  exhibits  the  troubles  and  suffering 
most  authors  have  to  undergo  in  tlie  pursuit  of  their  calHng.  "  The 
title  of  xluthor,*'  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  still  retains  its  seduction  among 
our  youth,  and  is  consecrated  by  ages.  Yet  what  affectionate  parent 
would  consent  to  see  his  son  devote  himself  to  his  pen  as  a  profession  ? 
....  Most  authors  close  their  lives  in  apatliy  or  despair,  and  too 
many  live  by  means  which  few  of  them  would  not  blush  to  describe." 
The  little  encouragement  and  less  remuneration  given  to  literary  men, 
notwithstanding  their  arduous  labors  and  the  good  many  of  them  con- 
fer on  society,  have  in  all  ages  been  just  grounds  for  complaint,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  present  age  forms  any  exception.  Certainly 
the  times  of  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not,  for  he  limited  his  inquiries  generally 
to  recent  dates.  "  Besides  the  perpetual  struggle  with  penury,  there 
are  also  moral  causes  which  influence  the  literary  character,"  and 
these  our  author  has  developed  from  the  confessions  of  men  of  genius, 
and  from  the  events  of  their  lives. 

The  Quarrels  of  Authors  is  a  continuation  of  the  Calamities,  and 
exposes  "  the  secret  arts  of  calumny,  the  malignity  of  witty  ridicule, 
and  the  evil  prepossessions  of  unjust  hatred."  Both  volumes  are  rich 
in  information  and  hold  deservedly  the  high  place  assigned  to  them  in 
our  literature.  The  edition  before  us  is  marked  with  the  same  care  and 
taste  which  Mr.  Widdleton  displayed  in  producing  the  "  Curiosities  and 
Amenities  of  Literature,"  already  noticed  in  this  magazine.  The 
entire  set  of  books  is  in  uniform  type,  paper,  and  binding,  and  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  works. 

Miss  Columbia's  Public  School  ;  or.  Will  it  Blow  Over  ?  By  A 
Cosmopolitan.  With  72  illustrations  by  Thomas  Nast.  New 
York  :  Francis  B.  Felt  dh  Co. 

With  remarkable  cleverness  does  this  brochure,  from  the  pen  of  a 
cosmopolitan,  rehearse  the  great  political  events  which  have  occurred 
in  this  land  of  "  equal  rights  to  all."  The  writer  of  the  satire  and  its 
famous  illustrator  are  well  matclied,  and  both  have  done  their  parts  to 
perfection. 
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Tlio  r(M*eiit  miserable  rule  of  this  city  by  deiriRt^of^ues,  and  the 
dan<z-er  of  the  advances  which  the  Ronrian  Catholic  (Jhurch  is  inakinjr 
in  America,  are  lield  up  to  the  public  <^Mze  in  su(;li  a  manner  as  to 
awaken  much  serious  and  careful  thou<^ht.  Althouirh  on  this  as  on 
other  subjects  the  severest  hits  are  made,  there  is  nothing  coarse  or 
improper  in  the  book,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  it  does  not  dis- 
play any  of  that  vulgar  raillery  so  common  to  satires  of  that  nature. 

Household  Tales  and  Fairy  Storii:s.     Illustrated  by  various  artists. 

London  and  New  York  :    George  Ro^Uledge  <&  Sons. 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  History  of  the  Robins,  in  Words  of  One  Syllable. 

By  Eev.  Charles  Swete,  D.D.     New  York  :   G.  Boutledge  dt  Sons. 

The  season  for  juvenile  books  has  commenced,  and  from  the  speci- 
mens before  ns,  Messrs.  Rontledge  &  Sons  seem  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
its  demands.  The  first  of  the  above-named  ])ooks  contains  a  collection 
of  those  favorite  tales  which  delighted  our  childhood,  and  which  have 
been  told  over  and  again  in  every  home  where  English  is  spoken. 
The  present  edition  has  three  hundred  and  eighty  illustrations  by  such 
eminent  artists  as  John  Gilbert,  J.  D.  Watson,  Harrison  Weir,  Alfred 
Crowquill,  and  H.  K.  Browne.  The  engravers  are  the  well-known 
brothers  Dalziel,  of  London.  Of  the  second  volume  we  have  merely 
to  say,  that,  as  its  title  indicates,  it  is  the  original  version  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  monosyllables,  and  altered  so 
as  to  suit  the  capacity  of  very  young  children.  It  is  illustrated  by 
Harrison  Weir. 

The  Chemical  Forces  :     Heat — Light — Electricity.      By  Thomas 
RuGGLES  Pynchon,  M.A.     Ncw  York  :  Taintor  Bros. 

This  treatise  of  Prof.  Pynclion's  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
Chemical  Physics,  and  has  been  prepared  as  much  for  the  use  of 
the  general  reader  as  for  that  of  students  in  academies,  colleges, 
and  medical  schools.  The  subjects  which  have  received  careful  elab- 
oration are  :  Heat,  Radiant  Heat,  the  transmission  of  Heat  through 
media,  Latent  Heat,  the  Steam  Engine,  the  chemical  influence  of  Light, 
Photography,  Spectrum  Analysis,  the  Galvanic  Battery,  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic  Engines,  the 
Fire  Alarm  of  Cities,  the  Coils  of  Page  and  Ruhmkortf,  and  the  Mag- 
neto-Electric Machines  of  Saxton,  Page,  Holmes,  Wilde,  and  Ladd. 
The  work  exhibits  some  inconsistencies,  which,  perhaps,  from  the 
peculiar  manner  of  treatment,  were  unavoidable.  As  a  whole,  how- 
ever, it  reflects  credit  on  the  Professor,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  book 
of  some  value,  especially  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the 
science  very  thoroughly. 
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ANTIQUITY    AND    MOSAISM. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   DR.    LUDWIG   PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

(  Concluded  from  page  60.) 

The  history  of  creation,  as  given  in  Scripture,  must  by  no  means  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense.  It  imparts  to  us  only  the  great  ideas,  by  which 
the  creation  is  conceivable  to  our  faculties.  We  learn  that  universal 
existence  became  gradually  more  special,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
progress  of  creation  is  rendered  intelligible. 

First  there  was  chaos,  then  light,  then  expansion,  etc.  We  are  told 
how,  in  process  of  time,  the  creation  regularly  developed  itself;  that 
therefore  God  had  thus  set  it  forth  from  the  beginning  on  certain  fixed 
laws,  from  which,  after  different  revolutions,  a  settled  order,  a  cycle  of 
life,  proceeded.  By  the  "  world  "  Mosaism  understands  the  aggregate 
of  all  specialties  existing  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  nature  established  by 
God.  At  the  head  of  these  specialties,  as  the  most  perfect  specialty, 
stands  man.  The  perfection  of  specialty  in  him  consists  in  this  :  that 
he  is  on  one  hand  alone,  in  connection  with  the  material  Universality, 
consisting  of  the  aggregate  of  all  specialties — the  world  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  he  returns  to  the  absolute  Universality — to  God. 

Mosaism  ascribes  to  man  a  dual  nature,  formed  of  body  and  soul ;  but 
tliis  duality  is  again  a  higher  unity,  as  we  shall  liave  occasion  to  show 
hereafter.  With  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
scriptural  phrase  is,  "  God  created  it,"  but  in  the  creation  of  man  a 
two-fold  act  is  announced  :  He  formed  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
as  a  specialty  of  the  material  world,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  tlit 
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breatli  of  life;  ^avo  liiin  Ilis  ^'Sj>irit,"  us  it  is  sjiid  previously  to  tho 
flood  :  "  My  S|)irit  in  ineii  hIuiH  not  alwuyH  rtnccinnl>."  ]>y  this  Sj)int 
man  is  related  to  the  alxsolute  Universality — to  God  :  "Created  in  His 
imati^e."  Jt  follows,  from  the  nature  of  Mosaism,  that  tl)e  image  of  the 
Deity  in  man  can  relate  to  tlie  Spirit  alorie,  as  the  repeated  assertion 
that  God  is  "God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  clearly  demonstrates. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  teachings  of  Mosaism  in  refer- 
ence to  man,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  is  erected,  and  by 
which  its  symmetry  becomes  most  manifest :  God's  likeness  to  dualistic 
man,  on  the  side  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  chief  feature  of  this  Divine 
likeness,  Mosaism  points  to  freedom  and  free  agenc3\  Man  shall  have 
dominion  over  all  creatures  around  him:  he  assigns  to  them  their 
names ;  Adam  can  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  he  can  also  abstain  ; 
Cain  can  act  righteously,  but  also  wickedly.  Again,  when  the  entire 
law  was  promulgated,  the  words  ran,  "  Behold  !  I  have  put  before  thee 
Life  and  Death  ;  choose  Life."  There  is  nowdiere  in  Mosaism  a  trace 
of  the  invincible  Necessity  of  the  Sabeans,  w^ho  believed  the  destiny  of 
man  to  be  influenced  by  the  stars,  nor  of  the  inscrutable  Destiny  of  the 
Persians,  nor  of  the  irrevocable  Fate  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  to 
which  even  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  were  subject.  Mosaism  declares 
m^n  to  be  free  and  self-determining,  for  he  bears  the  image  of  God. 

But  if  the  nature  of  man  is  dual,  connected  on  one  hand  with  the 
material  world,  and  on  the  other  with  God ;  if  his  spirit  is  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  therefore  free  and  self-determining — then  it 
folio w^s  that  the  aim  and  purport  of  his  life  must  be  to  strive  after  a 
still  greater  resemblance  to  God ;  to  promote  the  egress  of  the  spirit 
from  the  bodily  specialty,  and  make  it  approximate  to  the  universal  ; 
to  control  the  egotism  of  his  physical  nature  ;  not  like  the  Indian,  to 
destroy  it  and  place  in  its  stead  the  egotism  of  a  passive  intellectual 
life  ; — to  command  and  to  regulate  it,  and  to  resolve  it  into  the 
universal  by  the  practice  of  love  and  justice.  "  Be  thou  holy  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  holy."  "Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy 
God."  But  this  very  freedom  of  man,  this  self-determining  power, 
makes  evil  possible  as  well  as  good.  He  can  give  himself  up  to  the 
egotism  of  his  material  nature ;  he  can  wantonly  combat  those 
influences  w^iich  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of  his  desires,  and  give  free 
course  to  sensual  passions,  to  anger,  or  to  avarice.  In  a  word,  he  can 
commit  sin.  Two  kinds  of  sin  are  represented  in  Scripture,  one 
showing  the  sensual  nature  of  rnan  in  itself,  and  the  other,  the  obstacle 
which  society  places  to  the  indulgence  of  individual  desires.  In  the 
one  instance,  man  deviates  from  the  destination  divinely  assigned  to 
him  ;  in  the  other  he  violates  the  right  of  his  fellow-creature.     These 
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;wo  phases  of  transgression  are  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Paradise 
md  the  fratricide  of  Cain.  In  both  instances,  in  the  violation  of  God's 
jommand  and  of  the  right  of  his  brother,  man  commits  sin.  The 
)bject  of  these  narratives  is  to  proclaim,  not  the  origin  of  hereditary 
nn,  in  which  the  nullification  of  man's  freedom  and  self-determining 
Ipower  would  be  involved,  but  the  inlierent  possibility  of  sin  in  man. 
[This  possibility  of  sin  is  a  consequence  of  man's  dual  nature,  and  of  his 
freedom.  Thus  the  question,  "  How  can  sin  exist  in  God's  perfect 
world  ? "  is  answered  in  Mosaism  by  anticipation.  Sin  is  not  a 
imiversal,  an  absolute  existence,  but  a  condition  of  the  individual  in 
relation  to  himself,  of  which  the  effect  is  limited  to  that  individual,  and 
extends  not  to  the  universal.  Indeed,  sin,  as  an  attestation  of  the 
freedom  and  self-determining  faculty  of  man,  is  considered,  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  good.  For  the  Persian,  sin  is  a  furtherance  of 
the  power  of  darkness,  of  the  god  of  evil — Ahriman,  and  therefore  of 
general  import.  In  Mosaism,  sin  is  merely  a  circumstance  pertaining 
to  the  individual  sinner,  and  entirely  without  general  bearing.  Sin  is 
not  the  nature  of  man,  but  a  possibility  in  the.nature  of  man.  Mosaism 
recognizes  man  as  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit ;  by  the  former,  linked 
to  the  egotism  of  material  nature;  in  the  latter,  godlike,  free,  and  self- 
determining,  consequently  having  the  destination  of  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  God,  but  also  the  possibility  of  sin. 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  Mosaism  respecting  God,  the  world,  and 
man.  What  is  the  relation  which  God  holds  to  the  world  and  to 
man  ? 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  visible  world  He  created,  and  to  which 
He  assigned  fixed  laws  and  order,  by  means  of  which  it  endures,  is  not 
identical  with  the  relation  He  holds  to  man,  made  in  his  image,  having 
the  destination  granted  him  of  ever  nearer  approach  to  his  Maker,  yet 
possessing,  b}'  reason  of  his  free  will,  the  power  of  pursuing  a  contrary 
course. 

For  the  better  definition  of  our  meaning  we  will  make  use  of  the 
terms  direct  and  indirect.  The  Creator  is  in  indirect  relation  with  the 
world — it  exists  by  reason  of  the  immutable  laws  He  established  ;  but 
with  the  human  soul,  formed  after  His  own  likeness,  He  is  in  direct 
relation  :  for  here  there  must  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  human 
mind  a  free  development,  and  on  the  part  of  God  a  continual  operation. 
That  such  a  direct  relation  of  God  to  man  must  exist,  is  self-evident 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  thence  deducible 
destination  of  man.  God  made  him  in  His  own  image,  thus  in  direct 
connection  with  Himself.  But  wherein  consists  this  direct  relation 
«»f  God  to  man?     1st.  In  the  continual  jprovidential  guidance  of  the 
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(It'siiny  of  'nuinhlnd.  (iod  luivinu;  crojitcd  iiuin  with  the  cjqmljIHty  of 
rejilizlni;'  a  (jortaiii  iihimsito  (Icstiiiutioii,  1 1  is  (le»i«^n  would  tsiil  wei*e  this 
dcstiiuttioii  not  attuined,  and  this  niacins  to  1)0  iliiistnitcMl  in  the  record 
wo  l)ave  of  the;  i^eiKii-atioii  living  at  the  tiine  of  the  J>ehi^e.  If  there- 
fore the  desiii:n  of  th(;  (Creator  is  to  he  earri(;d  into  effect,  lie  inust  lead 
nia!i,  wliost!  freedom  ol*  net  i(^M  renders  a  eonti*ai-y  result  jKjstiihle,  in  the 
way  of  its  aeeoin])h'shincnt.  This  ])rinei])le  is  declared  in  every  page 
of  th(^  Mosaic  writinL''s.  'i'lx-  guidance  of  individual  men,  the  divine 
hand  in  their  destiny,  is  everywhere  averred  in  solemn,  striking  vrords. 
Here  hIso  repeated  indications  arc  found  of  tlie  divine  conduct  of  all 
the  })eo])le  of  the  earth  towards  religious  and  social  perfection,  an  idea 
of  which  the  iinal  enunciation  was  conveyed  by  the  prophets.  In  the 
])re-niosaic  history,  howevei',  Mosaism  makes  significant  allusions  to  this 
providential  guidance,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  in 
the  biography  of  Joseph.  How  this  guidance  of  man's  destiny  accords 
with  his  freedom  and  free  agency  as  arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  is  a  question 
answered  by  anticipation  in  Mosaism.  God  ordains  the  outward 
conditions  which  are  to  form  his  sphere  of  action  ;  his  birth,  family,  and 
possessions  are  of  His  appointment;  within  that  sphere  man's  course 
is  left  tree  ;  by  reason  of  the  fore-knowledge  of  all  Imman  actions, 
which  is  an  uufailino;  attribute  of  the  Omniscient,  events  are  so  directed 
that  they  reach  their  appointed  end.  By  means  of  their  free  agency 
the  brethren  of  Joseph  sold  him  into  slavery  ;  but  God  so  ordered  all 
things  that  this  act  resulted  in  the  salvation,  by  Joseph's  instrumentality, 
of  an  entire  nation  from  famine,  and  in  the  translation  of  Jacob's  family 
into  the  land  of  Egypt., 

The  second  condition  of  the  direct  relation  of  God  to  man  is  ''that 
God  is  the  Judge  of  the  actions  of  men."  Having  given  him  a  destina- 
tion, He  must  provide  that  on  tlie  furtherance  of  this,  His  work,  as  on 
every  interruption  of  the  same,  the  due  respective  consequences  shall 
follow.  Mosaism  teaches  this  in  the  most  emphatic  language;  and 
here  ao-ain  we  must  revert  to  the  view  of  sin  li'iven  in  Mosaism.  Sin 
is  a  quality  that  relates  to  tiie  individual  himself,  and  is  without  any 
essential  existence  in  the  nniverse  or  created  world.  This  condition 
therefore  can  be  changed  or  altogether  removed.  The  sinner  can  re- 
turn to  virtue;  and  like  alternations  must  be  possible  in  respect  of  the 
effects  of  sin.  The  punishment  must  take  place,  but  the  sinner  must  be 
forgiven  when  he  returns  to  virtue.  God  is  Judge,  and  cannot  permit 
sin  to  be  unpunished  ;  but  he  is  also  merciful,  and  will  forgive  the  guilt 
of  the  penitent.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  in  Mosaism  prominently 
asserted  and  beautifully  solved.  It  proclaims,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
"the  Everlasting  is  a  merciful  and  gracious  God,  long-suffering,  and  of 
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infinite  goodness  and  truth,  wlioforgiveth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
yet  will  not  suffer  the  guilty  to  go  unpunished,  and  remenibereth  the  sins 
of  the  fatherson  the  children  and  cliildren's  children."  It  is  well  known 
that  a  sentiment  of  pseudo-charity  and  exaggerated  love  has  often 

made  this  last  expression— "  Visiting  the  sins,  etc showing  mercy 

unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  liim  and  keep  his  commandments," 
—the  object  of  attack,  without  its  being  remembered  that  these  words, 
superficially  considered,  present  too  apparent  a  contradiction  not  to 
indicate  that  the  real  meaning  is  to  be  sought  somewhat  deeper.  If 
we  consider  real  life  (and  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  the  higliest  test 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine),  do  we  not  at  once  perceive  numberless  cases 
where  the  descendants  suffer  from  the  material  consequences  of  the 
crimes  of  their  progenitors?  The  parents  living  in  excess  beget  a 
race  that  brinc^s  into  the  Avorld  the  seeds  of  debility  and  death.  The 
dishonor  of  the  father  presses  down  the  fortunes  of  the  son — the 
spendthrift  makes  his  heir  a  beggar— Louis  XYL,  a  kind  and  good 
man,  is  guillotined  for  the  sins  of  his  predecessors.  Thus  we  see  that 
reality  confirms  the  truth  of  the  emphatic  assertion  of  Mosaism.  It  will 
be  stated  in  reply,  that  this  process  of  retribution  is  but  natural  and 
just :  the  material  consequences  follow  directly  upon  the  sin,  and  God, 
in  His  conduct  of  man's  destiny,  permits  these  consequences  to  be  visible. 
Yes,  this  is  the  solution.  As  Judge,  God  suffers  the  natural  conse- 
quences to  follow  upon  sin,  and  thus  leaves  it  not  uncondemned.  But 
sin  is  not  only  a  material  act,  it  is  also  a  condition  of  the  soul  in  rela- 
tion to  God.  It  has  interrupted  and  checked  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
approach  to  its  Maker ;  it  is  God's  mercy  that  calls  the  penitent,  that 
forgives  transgression,  removes  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  brings  the 
sinner's  soul  back  to  Himself.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Mosaism ;  it 
declares  that  God,  as  Judge,  leaves  nothing  unpunished,  and  permits 
sin  to  have  its  natural  result ;  but  that  in  His  mercy  He  forgives  guilt 
and  recalls  sinners  to  Himself.  This  direct  relation  of  God  to  man 
finds  in  Mosaism  its  truest  and  most  unequivocal  expression. 

3dly.  "God  hath  revealed  Himself."  Revelation  is  assumed  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  At  first  it  is  introduced  by  the 
inspired  penman  with  a  simple  affirmative  'n  n^^x^i,  "God  spake"; 
afterwards  historically,  as  he  himself  is  taught.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  mission  he  is  ever  conscious  of  being  the  recipient  of  the 
revelation,  for  not  alone  does  Moses  remind  the  people  that  "from 
heaven  He  hath  let  thee  hear  His  voice  in  order  to  teach  thee,"  but  in 
ISium.  xii.  he  fully  explains  the  different  kinds  of  divine  revelation, 
and  in  other  passages  he  enumerates  the  conditions  of  true  revelatioii, 
and  the  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  to  bo  divine — namely,  that  it 
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contain  nothing  wliicli  sliall  contradict  tlio  previously-revealed  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  l^einir ;  a.s,  for  instance,  the  representations  of  the  Deity 
in  any  form,  or  tli(i  doctrine  of  more  gods  than  one.  That  according 
to  the  spirit  of  Mosaifiiii,  our  notion  of  revelation  be  neither  feeble  nor 
false,  is  provided  for. from  tiie  very  connnencenient.  Mosaisni  unques- 
tionably comprehends  under  this  head  :  1st,  the  declaration  of  general 
iixed  principles  to  the  i)eople ;  and  2dly,  the  direct  agency  and 
inspiration  of  God  finding  utterance  in  the  representatioTis  and 
convictions  of  certain  chosen  men.  The  essential  quality,  however,  is, 
that  divine  revelation  in  Mosaism  is  neither  an  accidental  circumstance 
nor  an  adopted  costume,  a  garment  laid  aside  at  will,  without  the 
essence  clothed  being  thereby  affected.  Men  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  look  on  revelation  in  Mosaism  as  the  modus  reruvi  narrandarum 
only,  as  the  style  of  the  report  having  no  relation  to  its  purport  and 
its  truth.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Eevelation  is  an  integral  part, 
the  corner-stone  of  Mosaism.  God  having  given  to  man  a  spirit  after 
His  own  likeness,  with  tlie  destination  of  continual  approximation  to 
his  Maker — bavins:  made  man  free  and  self-determininii:,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  fi'eedom,  ex[)osed  to  the  ])ossibility  of 
pursuing  a  course  opposite  to  his  true  destination,  a  fui'ther  necessary 
consequence  was,  tliat  God  should  make  known  Truth  to  His  creatures, 
as  without  it  they  would  wander  in  constant  error,  fall  short  of  the  aim 
of  their  being,  and  at  length  come  to  misery  and  despair,  as  the  history 
of  an  antiquit}^  devoid  of  revelation  has  shown. 

It  was  necessarv  that'  mankind  should  i)ass  throuo-h  their  various  and 
peculiar  phases  of  development,  attain  whatever  their  nature  was  quali- 
fied to  accomplish,  and  in  order  generally  to  fit  them  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  truth,  that  their  development  should  be  whollj^  unfettered.  For 
this  reason,  divine  revelation  did  not  go  forth  at  once  to  tlje  whole 
world,  but  was  entrusted  to  a  sniall  people,  chosen  and  reared  for  this 
purpose.  Mosaism  then  considers  revelation  as  the  perfect  direct 
relation  of  God  to  Man.  God  were  but  partly  in  direct  relation,  if  He 
onl}^  conducted  the  destinies  of  men,  judged  their  actions  and  forgave 
their  sins  ;  for  here,  as  witli  the  government  of  other  creatures,  merely 
fixed  laws,  though  of  a  higher  order,  would  obtain.  God  having, 
however,  created  the  spirit  of  man  after  His  own  image,  thereby  placed 
man  in  direct  relation  to  Himself,  and  must  in  as  direct  a  manner 
unfold  the  truth  to  his  view.  By  means  of,  and  in  revelation,  God  is 
in  direct  relation  to  man  ;  therefore  revelation  is  not  a  modus  only,  but 
an  integral  part  of  that  doctrine,  whose  very  essence  is  the  direct 
relation  of  God  to  man.  That  God  conducts  the  destinies  of  men  and 
judges  their  actions,  is  only  proved  and  shown  in  His  having  also 
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lirectly  revealed  to  them  the  truth.     But  for  revelation,  the  divine 
government  of  human  affairs  could  be  but  supposed  and  assumed. 

And  now,  at  the  conclusion,  we  must  revert  to  the  beginning.  We 
have  seen  that  Mosaism  went  forth  from  God  to  the  world,  and  to 
[men.  How  did  it  effect  this?  Because  the  God  of  Mosaism  is  a 
revealed  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  acquired  by  means  of 
speculation,  for  then  it  must  have  first  arisen  in  man,  proceeded  from 
'him  to  the  world,  and  thence  have  reached  to  God,  to  be  finally  lost  in 
the  phases  of  the  religions  and  philosophemes  of  paganism.  Mosaism 
knovrs  God,  and  by  means  of  this  realized  God,  it  receives  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  men.  Mosaism  knows  God,  because  God  has 
made  Himself  known  to  Mosaism.  Mosaism  demands  that  the  Divine 
Being  be  comprehended,  not  discovered,  by  the  intellect ;  therefore  do 
we  repeatedly  meet  the  injunction  to  "know  God."  Human  intelli- 
gence did  not  first  find  Him,  but  received  Him  by  means  of  revelation. 
The  whole  truth  of  Mosaism  thus  demands  a  divine  revelation,  which 
revelation  is  explained  previously  by  the  declaration  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  imao^e  of  God.  In  deniandino^  that  fact,  revelation  declares 
its  possibility. 

Were  I  here  to  give  not  only  a  history,  but  arguments  in  proof  of 
Judaism,  I  should  have  to  answer  a  number  of  objections  to  which  the 
so-called  rational  view  of  the  subject  w^ould  at  this  point  give  rise. 
But  I  have  to  adhere  strictly  to  history,  by  which,  perhaps,  in  its 
course,  these  unsolved  remaining  questions  will  be  best  answered.  In 
this  place  I  desired  only  to  prove  by  means  of  Mosaism  itself,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Bevelation  to  Mosaism. 

We  have  therefore  clearly  defined  the  doctrine  of  God  as  declared 
in  Mosaism,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dualistic  systems  of  antiquity. 
Mosaism  proclaimed  : — 

1.  God  is  absolute  Being. 

2.  The  world  is  His  creation,  in  w^hich  the  universal  by  degrees 
becomes  special. 

3.  God  is  superior  to  and  beyond  the  w^orld,  one  and  alone  incor- 
poreal, holy,  eternal,  omnipresent,  and  omnipotent. 

4.  Man  is  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit;  his  spirit  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  with  the  destination  of  ever  nearer  approximation  to 
God,  free  and  self-determining,  with  the  possibility  of  sin. 

5.  God  is  in  direct  relation  to  man,  in  that  He  conducts  him  towards 
perfection,  is  Judge  of  his  actions,  the  consequence  of  which  He  permits 
to  appear;  but  cancels  the  guilt  of  the  penitent,  and  has  revealed  to 
liim  the  truth. 

This  is  "  the  religious  idea,"  as  Mosaism  introduced  it  into  the  world, 
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which,  notwithstanding  continued  antaf^onisin,  has  ever  Bince  been 
extending  its  dominion  over  inankind.  'JMie  unity  of  God;  the  unity 
of  tlie  world;  the  unity  of  iiiim  :  the  indirect  rehition  of  God  to  the 
world  by  virtue  of  nature's  lawB ;  His  direct  relation  to  man,  by 
providence,  judgment,  and  revelation. 


TIIOIKMITS    ON    LECTUKES. 

liY    M.    KKAUSKOl'F. 
I. 

THE    LEClUUr:    OF   MAlTEi:    TO    TNTELLr:cT. 

A  LECTURE  is  a  lesson,  either  by  an  unconscious  or  conscious  effect 
of  an  unconscious  cause  in  the  material  realm,  or  by  an  unconscious  or 
conscious  effect  of  a  conscious  cause  in  the  intellectual  realm  of  Nature, 
conveyed  to  the  intelligence  of  man  through  his  perceptive  n)aterial 
senses  and  impressed  on  his  reasoning  and  intuitive  faculties.  Lessons 
of  the  former,  in  their  details  or  entirety,  are  lectures  of  matter.  They 
are  lectures  of  unintelligent  action,  of  tlie  impassiveness  of  force, 
speaking  to  conscious  life.  Lessons  of  the  latter  are  lectures  of  intel- 
lect to  intellect. 

Matter  is  a  mute,  passive  lecturer.  In  its  constant  and  various 
spheres  of  action  it  can  issue  sounds  reverberating  through  space  in 
crashing  tones  of  thunder,  or  falling  on  the  ear  gentty  with  the  sofl 
lullaby  of  evening  zephyrs.  It  can  send  forth  lightning  forking  the 
horizon  with  its  momentary  flashes  and  flames  of  liquid  fire,  destroying 
all  in  the  path  of  its  burning  torrent,  or  it  can  illumine  night  with 
northern  lights,  with  the  strange,  lustrous  rambler  of  space — the  comet, 
with  the  mellow  light  of  earth's  satellite,  and  with  the  gentle  brilliancy 
of  the  starry  orbs.  It  can  paint  the  horizon  with  celestial  blue,  or  with 
the  blackness  of  the  thick  darkness  of  Egypt,  with  the  gray  mantle  of 
lowering  clouds,  or  with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow-arch,  with  glows  of 
new-born  or  dying  day.  It  speaks  in  the  calm  and  in  the  tempest  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  mountain  cataract,  in  the  dancing  rivulet,  in  the  roar- 
ing falls,  and  in  the  mighty  water-beds,  holding  torrents  of  water  and 
rushing  through  earth  like  veins  filled  with  life-giving  blood  rushing 
through  the  body  of  man.  It  chants  in  garden  and  forest,  in  field 
and  meadow,  in  flower  and  grass-blade,  in  tree  and  thorny  bush,  on 
mountain  and  in  valley,  in  air  and  bowels  of  earth,  in  burning  volcano 
and  frozen  icebero^,  in  Pio^antic  rock  and  minute  sand-orrain.  It  blazes 
in  the  sun — centre  of  worlds,  and  in  >orbs  and  worlds  circling  around 
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him  in  orbits  ordained  by  the  Lxw  of  God.  It  speaks  as  far  as  eye  of 
mortal  can  reach,  his  ear  can  listen  to,  his  hands  can  tonch,  his  feet 
tread  upon,  his  senses  feel,  liis  intellect  grasp,  unfold,  and  use.  Yet 
is  matter  a  mute,  passive  lecturer. 

It  has  no  power  of  volition  within  itself.  It  is  chained  in  all  its  de- 
tails and 'entirety  within  its  allotted  spheres  of  action  by  the  coercive 
power  of  the  law  of  nature,  directing  without  cessation,  and  with  an 
unflinching  will,  all  its  forces  for  producing  effects.  Matter  is  a  passive, 
J)ecause  unconscious,  force  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  It  has  force, 
but  not  intelligence.  Only  intelligence  can  comprehend  and  extract 
lectures  from  matter.  Matter  famishes  the  lecture,  but  intellect  is  its 
lecturer.  While,  therefore,  matter  without  an  intellect  to  perceive  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  non-existing,  it  being  itself  unconscious  of  ex- 
istence, neither  could  intellect,  while  manifesting  itself  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  material  body  of  man,  be  conscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence without  the  means  of  matter.  All  impressions  on  our  perceptive 
organs,  and  through  them  on  our  intellect,  are  from  and  through  niat- 
ter.  Be  this  intellect  or  soul,  with  all  the  faculties  and  elements  which, 
combined,  form  its  individuality,  the  product  of  matter,  or  independ- 
ent of  it,  it  is  evident  that  its  powers  can  be  exercised  only  through 
our  material  senses,  be  the  object  and  subject  of  tliat  exercise  matter, 
another  intellect,  or  itself.  Matter  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  to  intellect. 
It  is  an  indispensable  lecturer,  and  furnishes  its  lecture  gratuitously  to 
those  who  have  the  faculties  and  the  will  to  be  its  lecturers;  otherwise 
it  is  dumb  and  mute,  seemingly  without  plan  and  purpose. 

And  what  a  vast,  never-ceasing  lecture  matter  furnishes  to  intellect! 

Its  introductory  lecture  is,  that  through  it  intellect  obtains  a  con- 
sciousness of  itself;  it  knows,  by  beholding  matter,  that  it  exists,  and 
that  it  has  abilities  to  be  its  lecturer. 

The  second  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  lectures  is,  that 
intellect,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  definite,  demonstrable  knowledge  of 
the  object  of  its  existence,  and  in  so  doing  traces  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  back  to  its  chaotic  state,  is  compelled,  even  if  it 
succeeds  to  penetrate  to  that  state  of  primitiveness,  to  return  to  itself, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  as  yet  unattained  future  as  that  object.  For, 
having  penetrated  to  primitiveness  of  creation,  the  intellect  beholds 
matter,  even  in  chaotic  state,  to  be  still  matter — an  effect,  with  force  for 
other  effects,  but  it  cannot  see  the  creative  power  creating  it;  could  it 
behold  it,  the  object  of  its  search  would  be  reached.  The  intellect,  find- 
incr  itself  unable  to  discover  from  the  earliest  staojes  of  matter  the  desired 
knowledge,  is  compelled  to  return  to  itself.  And  coming  back,  it 
observes  how  Nature  organized  all  the  forces  of  matter  to  be  a  chain  of 
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cauKOK  jithI  eflects,  o;i(;li  l'UVu;!:,  iIkj  inofiieiit  it  is  produced,  to  be  con- 
fititiitcMl  a  CHUso  for  hi^^lior  elloctrt,  until  intoll(;ct  findrt  itself  on  the 
suiiiinit  of  the  chiiiri  of  niaterijil  creation  looking  forward  to  the  great 
Unknown  Hereafter. 

And  intellect,  reading  the  l(;(;ture  of  matter,  speaks  within  itself: 
*'I  have  beheld  this  wonder  slightly  lifting  its  veil  of  mystery.  1  liave 
seen  that  nature,  or  whatever  the  action  of  that  wiu.  be  named,  gathers 
with  th(i  utmost  precision  and  economy  the  most  minute  product  of  the 
most  minute  cause,  to  constitute  it  a  cause  for  other  products.  Shall  it 
permit  me,  who,  in  my  minute  individuality,  am  equal,  aye,  superior 
to  all  the  aggreiirate  unconscious  forces  of  matter,  and  to  all  unintelli- 
gent  animals  to  end  in  nothing,  in  w^aste,  in  dissolution?  It  is  true 
that  I  have  seen  fellow-beings,  with  body  of  matter  and  containing  in- 
tellect like  mine,  die.  It  is  true  that  their  bodies  dissolved  into  other 
elements  of  matter,  and  their  intellect  I  did  not  behold.  But  shall  I 
therefore  say  that  the  intellect  and  its  former  effects  have  ceased  to 
exist  because  I  cannot  measure  or  weigh  them?  Can  an  animal  deny 
higher  states  of  existence  because  it  cannot  comprehend  them?  Can 
the  child  deny  the  higher  conditions  and  scope  of  its  destiny  because 
it  cannot  perceive  how  there  can  be  any?  We  who  have  matured  and 
recognize  them,  see  how  foolish  would  be  such  denial. 

If  intellect,  still  doubting,  says:  "Yes,  this  may  be  so,  but  where  are 
my  effects?  I  can  behold  effects  of  my  intellect  act  on  others,  but  are 
they  not  wasted  when  those  others  die  ?  If  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  effects  to  form  separate  elements,  what  are  they  ?  Where  do  they 
go  to?  What  is  their  form,  color?  How  are  they  accumulated^ 
Where  are  they  gathered  ?     How  and  where  are  they  shaped  ?  " 

Intellect,  reading  the  lecture  of  matter,  then  speaks  within  itself: 
"  I  do  not  know^  how  the  process  of  accumulating  my  products  is  carried 
on  by  nature.  But  I  do  know,  for  I  have  observed  it  in  all  its  spheres, 
that  nature  provides  means  to  obtain  results  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may 
be.  I  do  know  that  in  its  economy  the  most  minute  product  of  the 
most  minute  cause  is  accounted  for,  gathered,  and  preserved  for  further 
products.  Is  it  possible  that  my  products  should  be  outlawed  ?  Why 
should  they  ?  Can  I  w^eigli  or  measure  my  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  I 
cannot.  Can  I  deny  their  existence  because  I  cannot  determine  their 
weight,  shape,  or  color  ?  Would  I  have  the  least  idea  of  the  complicated 
harmony  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  producing  life,  if  I 
could  not  dissect  it  ?  Can  I  tell  the  law  of  this  human  life  producing 
intellectual  effect?  Can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  law  producing 
them,  because  it  is  unknown  ?  I^o,  the  law^s  of  nature  do  not  cease  with 
my  present  material  existence  and  its  effects.     Its  laws  reach  beyond  it, 
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md  it  lias  most  assuredly  provided  means  to  gather  my  products  and  to 
[preserve  my  individuality — as  much  of  it  as  can  be  made  a  cause  for 
i'urther  effects,  according  to  the  fixed  Law  of  Creation. 

Matter  likewise  furnishes  to  intellect  a  lecture,  when  it  endeavors  to 
satisfy  its  cravings  and  longings  to  grasp,  define,  and  state  the  nature 
)f  the  first  cause — God.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  coerces  intellect 
Ito  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  all  causes,  a  first  Will. 
The  intellect  having  looked  to  the  primitiveness  of  matter,  found  it  to 
be  still  matter,  with  its  creating  first  cause  unknown.  Had  it  seen  the 
creative  power  creating,  the  object  of  its  search  wouM  have  been  reach- 
ed. But,  it  is  not  so.  The  creative  power  was  unseen,  and  the  in- 
tellect cannot  step  be^^ond  the  primitive  stage  of  matter  into  chaos. 
It  is  compelled  to  retui*n  to  itself,  and,  reading  the  lecture  of  matter,  it 
speaks  thus. 

"  Matter  cannot  inform  me  how  it  came  to  be  matter ;  for  it  is  un- 
conscious. It  does  not  know  its  first  cause.  I  cannot  deduce  from 
matter  the  form  and  substance  of  the  creative  power  ;  for  the  form  and 
substance  of  matter  are  changeable  and  the  creative  power  cantiot  be 
changeable,  because  I  observe  its  plans  and  purposes  fixed  and  unal- 
terable. Neither  can  I  deduce  from  my  own  minute  individuality  that 
intellect  is  God ;  for  its  powers  are  limited,  and  dependent  on  forces 
of  matter.  Neither  can  I  say  that  the  power  within  me,  designated  as 
reason,  is  a  portion  of  God — consequentlj',  that  pure  reason  is  God  ;  for 
I  observe  reason  within  me  to  be  only  functional  in  quality,  to  be  an 
effect  of  a  cause  to  produce  other  effects.  Neither  can  I  say  that 
nature  is  God  ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  matter  is  God,  and 
that  I  am  God.  Matter  denies  being  God  ;  it  has  not  consciousness. 
I  deny  being  God,  for  m.y  powers  are  limited.  If  the  sentence  '  Na- 
ture is  God '  signifies  a  self-creating,  self-destroying,  to  be  again  a  self- 
creating  force ;  that  the  product  of  the  'I  am '  of  all  intellects  flows 
into  a  common  reservoir,  andjis  thus  constituted  the  '  creative  power,' 
then  nature  is  planless  and  purposeless,  which  is  a  denial  by  nature  of 
nature.  If  I,  the  grand  result  of  nature,  am  to  dissolve  into  primitive 
elements,  creating  matter,  or  to  be  matter  itself,  I  would  designate  na- 
ture as  waste,  lawless,  planless,  and  objectless.  It  would  be  the  rearing 
of  a  magnificent  temple  for  nothingness,  because  of  unconsciousness,  to 
dwell  in.  And  I  deny  that  nature  is  planless  and  without  a  law,  be- 
cause I  exist." 

Intellect  thus  finds  itself  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects; 
whose  beginning  is  by  God,  and  whose  ending  is  with  God.  It  finds 
itself  the  embryo  for  a  higher  condition  to  emerge  forever  from  the 
womb  of  matter  into  the  world  of  souls.     It  finds  itself  coerced  by 
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nature,  tlio  law  of  God,  to  remain  witliin  its  fij)liere  of  evolution  pre- 
paratory for  a  higher  fipliere,  and  endowed  with  abundant  means  and 
faculties  to  perfect  itself  for  it.  It  is  within  the  bonds  of  the  law  of 
nature,  which  coerces  antecedent  forces  of  matter  to  act  within  their 
respective  spheres. 

Intellect,  readin<^  the  lectures  of  matter,  is  convinced  that,  although  ! 
8eein<jj  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  in  it,  and  feelin^^  His  presence 
within  itself,  it  cannot  see  Him  while  it  is  in  material  existence.  There- 
fore, it  turns  all  the  energies  and  powers  of  its  bein<^  to  prepare  itself 
for  higher  spheres..  Indeed,  if  man  does  not  feel  within  himself  that 
there  is  a  God,  matter  i'uniishcs  the  most  positive  evidence  to  convince 
him  of  it.  Matter  cannot  tell  him  of  the  form  or  substance  of  God, 
but  it  tells  him  of  his  attributes,  justice  and  mercy,  wisdom  and  per- 
fection. More  than  that  it  is  not  necessar}^  for  man  to  know;  were  it 
necessary,  the  merciful  Creator  would  have  provided  means  to  obtain 
that  knowledge.  And  within  man,  faith  and  hope  re-echo  the  lecture 
of  matter;  and  rising  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  hope,  the  intellect  of 
man  thankfully  reveres  the  Omnipotent,  and  says:  "Blessed  art  thou, 
God,  king  of  matter  and  of  intellect,  who  hast  created  me  with  life, 
intellect,  and  soul." 

II. 

THE  LECTURE  OF  INTELLECT  TO  INTELLECT. 

Matter,  while  it  is  indispensable  to  intellect,  would  be  as  non- 
existing  without  it ;  -but  also  intellect  would  be  objectless  without 
matter,  and  subjectless  were  it  not  to  come  in  contact  with  other  intel- 
lects. Matter  is  the  base  of  the  operations  and  of  the  supply  of  in- 
tellect. 

Intellect  reads  lectures  from  matter  to  impart  them  to  other  intel- 
lects. Without  the  means  of  matter  they  cannot  be  imparted  ;  with- 
out it  they  cannot  be  evidenced.  Affirming  or  denying  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  Deity,  and  its  own  immortality,  intellect  points  to  matter  as 
evidence.  If  it  affirms  them  simply  by  its  innate  power  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  without  referring  to  matter,  and  if  it  succeeds  thus  to 
kindle  the  same  feelings  and  convictions  in  others,  it  can  only  do  so 
through  the  voice  of  enthusiasm  vibrating  through  air,  through  the 
fire  of  the  eye,  through  tlie  radiance  illuminating  the  face — through 
matter. 

Strains  of  melody  cannot  be  produced  without  matter.     The  artist 
cannot  produce  form,  telling  at  one  glance  the  history  of  a  life,  the   ' 
hopes  or  the  anguisli  of  a  soul,  without  matter  on  which  to  impress  his    f 
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Creations.     The  intellect  in  that  ininiatnre  world — the  mimie  stage — 

pannot  hold  up  a  mirror   to  nature,  by   porti-aying  pliases  of  lite,  its 

noods    of   humor,    of  pathos,  of   despair,  of   h)ve,    of  friendship,  of 

Iterror,  and  all   the  vai'ious  passions  and  feehngs,  withont   posture  of 

p)ody,  gesture,  and  facial  expression.     The  scientist  is  a  scientist  only 

'hrongli  matter  for  the  sake  of  intellect.     Yet  can  intellect  not  lecture 

:o  matter.     All  these  results  of  intellect  are  without  effect,  if  tliey  do 

[not  impress  themselves  on  others,  and  create  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings  ; 

thus  creating  life,  spreading  intellectual  activity,  increasing  morality, 

and  consequently  the  volume  of  souls. 

It  is  this  constant  exchange  aad  reciprocal  action  of  thoughts,  this 
friction  of  ideas,  this  contest  of  intellects,  wdiicli  produces  that  grand 
result  in  natnre — intellectual  development  of  mankind,  culminating 
in  moral  excellence  and  perfection.  Development  cannot  take  place 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  without  reciprocal  action,  as  little  as 
its  material  life  can  exist  in  stages  of  development  without  reci- 
procity. 

Without  this  object  of  attaining  moral  excellence,  all  achievements  of 
intellect  are  fruitless.  These  faculties  in  the  human  being,  which, 
when  combined,  are  termed  his  intellect,  are  only  functional  in  quality; 
they  are  means  to  obtain  the  end,  namely,  moral  excellence  and  per- 
fection. Towards  that  object  nature  labors  unceasingly.  From  mercy 
and  justice  creation  emanates,  and  thereto  all  forces  of  life  radiate. 
Justice  and  mercy,  therefore,  are  the  grand  lessons  of  matter  to  intel- 
lect;  and  intellect  can  expound  these  lessons  only  when  in  contact 
with  other  intellects.  By  practically  teaching  them  to  others  its  teach- 
ings react  on  itself,  and  increases  its  own  volume  of  morality  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lessons  of  a  material  character,  reacting,  increases 
its  own  intellectual  stores  and  material  welfare. 

Were  a  human  being,  endowed  with  vigor  of  intellect,  to  isolate 
himself  from  his  friends  and  kindred  and  wander  into  lonely  places,  ot 
what  avail  would  lessons  from  the  realms  of  nature  be  to  him  if  he  lias 
not  other  intellects  to  act  upon?  Were  he  to  succeed  in  discovering 
many  mysteries  of  its  laboratory,  and  vie  with  it  in  producing  effects, 
and  were  other  intellects  not  to  partake  of  them,  of  what  benefit  would 
they  be?  Were  he  to  discover  means  to  navigate  the  immensity  of 
space,  or  methods  by  which  to  get  tidings  from  yonder  realms  whence 
no  traveller  has  as  yet  returned,  and,  prompted  by  evil  motives,  not 
divulge  his  results,  of  what  benefit  are  they  ?  He  lives  only  for 
himself  and  within  himself — a  prodigious  but  ungrateful  child  of  na- 
ture, walking  in  its  paths  with  unhallowed  steps — for  ingratitude  is 
the  parent  of  sin,  as  gratitude  is  the  incentive  to  virtue,     lie  has  ren- 
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doi'cd  riolliiii^  to  ruituro,  ninco  otlior  intellects  cannot  partake  of  the 
results  of  the  lahor  of  his  thouirjit.  Naturcf  does  not  care  for  his  dis- 
coveries;  tliey  are  only  f.n'ants  from  its  hountifnl  store-house.  Nature 
gave  lilni,  hut  he  made  no  returns.  Vain,  frivolous,  and  ohjectless  is 
Bucli  a  life.  Fallen  from  its  hi<^h  estate  is  such  an  intellect.  11^  is 
like  a  man  who,  lost  in  desert  lands  with  fellow-heings,  isolates  himself 
from  them,  and,  thus  isolated,  discovers  a  spoutini;  and  cooling  stre^-ni 
of  water  ;  there  he  quenches  his  thirst,  and,  sitting  on  a  high  rock,  he 
beholds  in  the  distance  his  fellow-sufferers  slowly  dying  of  thirst,  but 
lie  moves  not;  he  makes  not  a  sign,  (yoldly  he  looks  on,  and  the  bub- 
bling Avaters  merrily  dance,  and  invite  the  thirsty,  dying  travellers. 
But  alas!  it  can  only  dance  and  sparkle  in  tli(j  bright  sunshine;  it  can- 
not shout  nor  make  a  sign,  or  else  it  would.  And  the  intellect,  wrap- 
ped in  the  body  of  a  human  being,  sits  there  and  shouts  not,  and  makes 
not  a  siofu.  Better  were  it  for  such  a  man  that  he  were  a  rock  on  a 
sea-shore,  lashed  by  the  fury  of  the  ocean  waves,  or  a  tree  in  an  isolated 
place ;  for  the  rock  stands  sentinel  to  the  land  to  guard  it  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  furious  element  of  water,  and  the  tree  breathes 
into  air  the  life  it  receives  from  earth. 

Would  an  intellect  thus  isolated,  and  laboring  the  arduous  labor 
of  thought,  have  engraved  its  results  by  signs  or  dots,  straight,  curved, 
or  crossed  lines  on  rock,  wood,  or  any  other  substance,  he  would  have 
rendered  a  product  to  liis  fellow-beings.  He  would  have  left  a  lecture 
as  lasting  as  the  material  bearing  it.  If  a  rock  was  his  scroll,  and 
metal  his  pen,  the  lecture  would  last  for  ages.  Ages  would  roll  on, 
but  there  is  his  lecture,  speaking  to  intellects,  and  creating  results. 
Languages  may  die,  and  others  be  born  ;  nations  disappear  like  a  cloud, 
and  others  be  passing  over  the  stage  of  life  ;  civilizations  may  flourish, 
and  be  swallowed  up  by  others  succeeding  it — but  the  lecture  of  that 
intellect  remains.  Succeeding  generations  with  new^  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  civilizations  stand  before  it,  and  gaze  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence on  those  mute  signs  of  a  soul  laboi'ing  the  labor  of  thought 
thousands  of  years  ago.  If  the  law^  of  the  signs  is  known,  if  they  are 
deciphered,  they  speak  their  lecture.  Perhaps  it  tells  of  a  secret  of 
nature's  realms  which  the  hermit  has  explored  ;  of  a  thought,  spreading 
light  in  millions  of  souls,  awaking  day  to  expel  night ;  of  generations 
of  peoples  of  whom  nothing  was  known.  It  says  something  ;  it  speaks. 
If  these  strange  signs  cannot  be  deciphered,  the  intellect  beholding  it 
seeks  the  key.  Obstructions  cannot  tire  it  out,  difficulties  cannot  ter- 
rify it.  Be  those  signs  like  witches'  ogres,  or  enchantei*s'  dragons  watcli- 
ino"  a  captive  prince,  the  intellect  of  man  will  liberate  the  prince,  and 
carry  away  his  jailors  as  captives, — trophies  of  victory.     The  intellect 
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ill  read  those  signs,  and,  reading  them,  will  spread  thought,  increase 
reeling,  exalt  naoralitj,  miiltipl)^  life,  soul. 

Thus  the  past  is  touched  by  the  linger  of  God.  Thus  the  past  speaks 
0  the  present,  and  intellect  lectures  to  intellect.  Happy  mankind ! 
its  links  pass  not  away  without  leaving  their  lectures.  They  are  chis- 
elled on  the  Pyramids ;  they  speak  in  the  ruins  of  the  desolated  cities 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  mounds  of  the  Americas,  in  the  parch- 
ment scrolls  of  the  Indies,  in  the  papyrus  of  China,  in  the  monuments 
of  Grreece  and  Rome,  in  millions  and  millions  of  books,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  living  depository  of  all  the  results  of  the  past,  in  the  liv- 
ing peoples  and  nations  themselves,  with  all  the  elements  of  their  civil- 
izations. What  an  army  of  intellects  has  gone  before  us !  What  an 
ocean  of  thought !  Where  is  the  human  intellect  to  read  them  all,  to 
catalogue  them  ?  And  all  lecture  on  one  subject — life ! — God  !  Yet 
how  manifold  and  variegated  are  they !  As  impossible  to  be  counted 
by  man  as  are  the  rays  of  the  sun ! 

The  sun,  created  by  God,  radiates  its  rays  on  worlds,  bringing  forth 
life;  and  life  radiates  back  in  as  many  rays  unto  God.  Thoughts  and 
feelings  are  darts  of  life,  radiating  back  to  the  fount  of  life.  Flow 
zealous  should  we  be  that  our  darts  be  those  of  goodness  and  purity. 
Only  those  penetrate  to  the  presence  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
Creation.  All  others  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  and  are  with- 
out effect. 

Were  an  intellect  to  live  only  in  the  present,  accepting  its  conditions 
and  scope,  without  reading  the  lecture  of  past  intellects,  examining 
the  causes  that  produced  past  and  present  conditions,  whether  com- 
mendable or  otherwise,  it  could  not  know  the  means  to  attain  its  scope, 
even  if  recognized.  Such  a  human  being  is  only  animated  existence, 
not  an  intellect.  Intellect  is  action  of  life  grasping  the  past  in  order 
to  understand  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  future.  This 
action  of  the  intellect  results  in  the  reading  of  the  lectures  of  past 
intellects  in  history. 

History  is  the  veil  of  God,  covering  the  dead  links  of  time,  and 
resurrectin«:  them  into  everlasting:  life. 

All  the  lectures  of  the  growth  and  development  of  matter,  in  its 
details  and  entirety,  when  compared  to  the  lecture  of  history — the 
development  and  growth  of  intellect,  are  like  a  minute  grain  of  sand 
compared  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Matter  is  merely  a  mute  evidence 
of  God,  but  the  history  of  mankind  is  a  speaking  witness  of  God. 
God  is  recognized  only  by  life,  and  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  history 
of  life;  and  he  who  does  not  read  it,  study  it,  and  impartially  analyze 
it,  is  like  one  unconscious  of  life,  not  having  a  knowledge  of  God. 
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NeitluT  docs    :in  indix  idiial   iiit(illect,  wlio   does  not  stiuly  itrt  own  in- 
dividual liistorj,  liavo  imy  (^oi^iiizancc  of  life  or  ofOod. 

Tlio  l('ctiii'(3  ol'  history  oiid>racos  all  lecturcis  of  matter  and  of  intel- 
lect. Tiie  liistoi'y  of  niaiikind  cannot  Ixj  detached  or  severed,  as  little 
as  an  individual  hunian  heini^can  detacli  a  portion  of  his  past  existence, 
or  sever  his  present  IVoiii  the  future.  The  history  of  mankind  is,  as 
a  whole,  inseparable.  It  is  tlie  history  of  the  life  of  an  individuality. 
The  causes  that  have  produced,  grand  effects  in  tiie  past  are  the  same 
as  of  the  p)resent ;  so  are  also  the  causes  that  have  produced  evil  effects. 
If  maidcind  will  read  the  lectures  of  the  past,  if  it  will  carefully  heed 
their  lessons,  it  can  look  to  the  future  with  calm  expectations  ;  for, 
heedint^  the  lessons,  it  will  act  upon  them. 

The  history  of  mankind,  embracing  lectures  of  matter  and  of  Intel-  j 
lect,  coerces  us  to  the  cognizance  of  a  Supreme  Joeing,  outside  of  the  ; 
spheres  of  evohition  of  matter,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  evolution  j 
of  intellect;  that  the  subst«,nce  and  form  of  that  Being  cannot  be  | 
comprehended  or  conceived  by  intellect,  that  it  can  express  that  Being  '[ 
only  by  similes,  which  are  reproductions  of  the  intellect  by  material  fl 
means  of  impressions  received  through  them  ;  that  such  similes  as  Om- 
nipotent, Gracious,  Merciful,  All-just,  All-wise,  All-goodness,  Infinite, 
Eternal,  and  others,  are  only  such  attributes  of  Him,  which  intellect 
can  comprehend  ;  that  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  modern  and 
ancient  languages,  as  known  to  mankind,  there  is  only  one  word  which 
expresses  all  the  combined  conceptions  by  mankind  of  the  Creative 
Power ;  that  word  is  n^rri,  Jehova,  the  combined  essence  of  ^"i^^  n-^n 
rr^nii.  lie  was,  he  is,  and  he  will  be — Eternal.  Only  mercy  and  jus- 
tice, wisdom  and  perfection  can  live  forever. 

The  historj'  of  mankind,  also,  teaches  us  that  all  our  impressions  are 
though  the  media  of  our  material  senses;  that  our  intellectual  and 
intuitive  faculties  thus  impressed  act  on  our  individuality,  and  through 
us  on  other  intellects;  that  all  the  phenomena  of  intellectual  life  are 
the  result  of  the  action  of  intellect  based  on  facts,  transpired,  accom- 
plished or  transpiring  or  in  process  of  accomplishment,  be  the  object  of 
that  exercise  matter,  the  intellect  itself,  or  other  intellects,  and  be  its 
subject  matter  individual  intellectual  life  or  that  of  mankind  in  its 
whole  individuality.  Even  the  phenomenon  of  historj- — the  prophetic 
powers  of  the  people  of  Israel— are  not  excepted.  Says  the  illustrious 
Maimonides,  "  Prophecy  is  a  process  of  mental  activity,  and  is  com- 
p>osed  of  numerous  minor  activities  based  upon  a  variety  of  facts  trans- 
pired, accomplished,  and  transpiring." 

Therefore,  the  intellect  of  mankind,  exercising  its  various  activities, 
can  only  receive,   acknowledge,  and  base  its  leo:islation   ur>on  such 
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innouncements  of  principles  of  trutli,  which  come  to  it  through  the 
tnedia  of  material  senses,  and  are  analyzed  by  its  own  intellectual 
powers.  Therefore,  all  declarations  of  supernaturalistic  systems  of 
faith,  not  being  demonstrable  to  the  intellect,  either  through  matter  or 
intellectual  life,  are  rejected  as  principles  of  moral  government  of 
mankind,  as  they  are  an  obstacle  to  its  development. 

History  teaches  that  intellectual  life  has  as  the  object  of  the  exercise 
of  its  activities  the  material  and  moral  realms  of  nature,  and  as  the 
subject  self-development  towards  a  perfected  state  of  existence  ;  that 
excellence  of  morality  is  the  law  to  reach  a  perfected  state,  and  that 
all  the  aggregate  result  of  intellectual  and  intuitive  powers  of  mankind 
are  functional  faculties  to  obtain  that  exalted  effect.  Therefore,  the 
sternest  legislation  and  execution  of  its  enactments  should  extract 
from  all  the  ao:2:re2:ate  results  of  intellectual  and  intuitive  faculties 
means  to  increase  the  morality  of  the  individual,  and  thus  increase  the 
volume  of  morality  of  the  whole. 

History,  being  the  life  of  the  individuality  of  mankind,  furthermore 
teaches  that  all  its  component  parts  have  equal  rights.  It  tells  us  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Therefore,  any 
form  of  government,  under  which  an  inequality  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, except  such  as  result  from  physical  causes,  is  tolerated,  is  not  a 
government  according  to  the  organic  law  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  which  is  mercy  and  justice. 

History  of  individuality  of  mankind  furthermore  teaches  that  a  rev- 
elation and  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  moral  government  of  God, 
accordin<>:  to  which  the  moral  s-overnment  of  mankind  ouo-ht  to  and  will 
be  instituted,  has  been  obtained  and  manifested  itself  through  and  with- 
in its  own  intellectual  life,  exercising  its  intellectual  and  intuitive  powers 
upon  facts  of  matter  and  of  intellect,  according  to  ISTature,  the  immutable 
law  of  God ;  that  mankind  gradually  approaches  its  object  by  its  own 
intellectual  life,  and  will  attain  it  in  its  whole  individuality,  according 
to  the  fixed,  unalterable  law  of  God,  which  is  justice  and  mercy. 

History  is  an  evidence.  Its  compilations  of  minor  histories  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations  speak  of  their  struggles  and  combats  and  conten 
tions  to  reach  their  goal.  Its  lectures  speak  to  us  everywhere.  They 
speak  in  races  destroyed  and  in  races  preserved ;  in  civilizations 
huried  and  civilizations  arising  in  their  early  morn  ;  in  destroyed  and 
in  buried  cities,  and  in  cities  flourishing  with  all  the  bustle  of  indus 
try  and  commerce  ;  in  lands  flourishing  and  in  lands  desolated  ;  in  con- 
quests and  in  defeats ;  in  battle-flelds  and  in  cemeteries ;  on  ocean  and 
on  land ;  in  churches  and  in  school-houses,  temples  and  halls,  works  of 

art  and  works  of  fancy,  of  c^enius  and  of  culture :  in  the  workshop  and 
Voi,.IL-8 
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in  tlie  artisan's  studio;  in  lialls  of  Bcienco  and  lialls  of  jday^,  halls  ot 
le<5islati<)n  and  of  juKtic(; ;  in  riclics  and  in  |)0\'erty  ;  in  virtue  and  in 
vice;  in  lia])|)iness  and  In  misery;  in  ]ii)erty  and  in  tyranny;  and 
above  all,  in  the  lectures  of  past  intellects,  imprinting  their-  signs 
in  millions  and  millions  of  hooks  and  monnnjents  and  columns,  and,  ris- 
ing towards  heaven,  in  that  hook,  from  which  mankind  has  drawn 
water  to  quench  its  thirst  for  faith  and  ho])e  f  )r  thousands  of  years, 
and  in  that  living  monument  of  antiquity  whose  base  is  in  fhe  distant 
Orient,  and  whose  cupola  spreads  over  the  earth,  in  the  house  of 
Israel — the  speaking,  thinking  and  intellectual  monument  bequeathed 
by  history  to  mankind. 

Its  lectures  speak  also,  and  as  forcibly,  in  the  life  of  every  individual 
human  being,  in  its  hopes  and  in  its  fears,  in  its  charity  and  in  its  tyr- 
ann}',  in  its  loves  and  in  its  hates,  in  its  joys  and  in  its  sorrows,  in  its 
reverence  and  in  its  frivolity,  in  its  ambitions  and  in  its  despondency, 
and,  above  all,  in  its  struggles  and  contentions  to  gain,  to  acquire,  to 
attain,  to  unfold,  to  ascend,  to  develop,  and  to  leave  a  memento  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  the  lecture  of  force  of  matter  and  of  life  of  intellect  to  assert 
themselves.  Matter  is  in  an  unconscious  struggle,  but  intellect  is  in  a 
conscious  struggle.  Intellect,  being  life,  denies  being  matter.  And  like 
Elijah  of  old,  calling  down  the  fires  from  heaven  to  annihilate  supersti- 
tion and  error,  and  its  children,  vice  and  sin,  mankind  extracts  the  lire 
of  truth  from  matter,  and  placing  it  on  the  altar  of  intellect — faith  and 
hope,  it  beholds  matter  consume  itself,  and  exclaims  "  Jehova  is  God  I" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Kabbi  Eliezer,  who  v\'as  as  much  distinguished  by  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  as  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  his  body,  once  paid  a  visit  to 
Kabbi  Simon.  The  learned  Simon  received  him  most  cordially,  and, 
fi.lling  a  cup  with  wine,  handed  it  to  him.  Eliezer  took  it,  and  drank 
it  off  at  a  draught.  Another  was  poured  out — it  shared  the  same  fate. 
^'  Brother  Eliezer,"  said  Simon,  jestingly,  ''  rememberest  thou  not 
what  the  wise  men  have  said  on  this  subject  ?  "  '^  I  well  remember," 
answered  the  corpulent  Eliezer — *'  That  people  ought  not  to  take  a  cup 
at  one  draught.  But,"  added  he,  jocosely,  "  the  wise  men  have  not 
defined  their  rule  as  to  admit  of  no  exception ;  and  in  this  instance, 
friend  Simon,  there  are  no  less  than  three — the  cup  is  small,  the  re 
ceiver  large — and  your  wine  so  delicious  !  " — Jerusalem  Talmud. 
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REVIEWED   IN   AN   ESSAY   ON   THE   TALMUD   AND   THE   GOSPELS. 


BY  HEV.  DR.  ZirSER,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Alba,  in  Hungary, 


(Concluded  from  page  73.) 

Matthew,  Chapter  YI. 

Verses  22  and  23. — "  The  light  of  the  hody  is  the  eye :  if  ther^efore 
thi/iie  eye  he  single^  thy  whole  hody  sJiall  he  full  of  light  /  hut  if  thine 
eye  he  evil,  thy  whole  hody  shall  he  full  of  darkness.  If,  therefore^  tJte 
light  that  is  in  thee  he  darkness,  hoin  great  is  that  darkness  !  " 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  Christian  theologians 
put  npon  this  passage,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  elucidate  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Talmud:  At  the  time  of  a  great  drought, 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  spiritual  prince  ordered  public  prayers 
and  fasting,  to  entreat  the  Lord  to  send  rain ;  but  no  rain  came  [per- 
haps their  piety  was  not  of  the  right  sort].  One  of  the  disciples, 
Saeira  the  younger,  who  entertained  such  an  opinion  and  was  anxious 
to  make  the  people  sensible  thereof,  expounded  the  passage  in  the 
following  manner :  "  If  ought  be  committed  through  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation"  [Numb,  xv,  24],  which  he  explained  by  the  following 
simile  :  "  If  the  eyes  of  the  bride  are  sparkling  and  lustrous,  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution  ;  but  if  the  eyes  [and  there- 
by he  metaphorically  hinted  at  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity] are  dim  and  lustreless,  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  body  is 
sickly  and  unhealthy  "  [Taanith,  24,  a^. 

Verse  24. — "  IN'o  man  can  serve  two  masters.  ,  ,  ,  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon.'^'^ 

Of  Rabbi  Mayer,  the  ^sop  of  Talmudical  celebrity,  who.  had  writ- 
teu  three  hundred  fables,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  fox,  the 
Talmud  has  preserved  the  following :  The  fox  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wolf.  One  day  his  rapacious  neighbor  came  to 
him  and  asked  for  a  meal,  or  else  he  would  devour  his  young  ones. 
To  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  guest,  the  fox  had  recourse  to  the 
following  trick  :  lie  took  the  wolf,  under  the  promise  of  providing  him 
with  a  daint}^  supper,  on  a  clear  moonshine  night,  to  a  neighboring 
well,  where  there  were  two  buckets  suspended.     The  fox  seated  him- 
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self  in  one  of  tliem,  jiiid  l)y  liis  own  wci<(]it  let  liiinself  down  to  the 
Ijottoiii  of  tlie  well.  WIkmi  liis  dull  conipjiiiioii  incjuired  tlie  reason  of 
tliiri,  the  sly  old  fox,  ])oiiitIni^  to  the  rcflct-tion  of  the  iiioon  on  the  water, 
exehiinied,  ''What  do  1  want  down  herein  Look,  what  rieh  eheoBe, 
what  dainty  viiunls,  and  other  i^ood  thini^s  are  here  in  abundance; 
how  I  do  en  joy  thcin  !  "  "Won't  you  bhare  them  with  irie?"  asked 
the  voracious  wolf.  "  By  all  means,"  rejoined  lleynard  ;  "there  is  tlie 
other  bucket ;  seat  thyself  in  it,  and  it  will  bi'in<^  thee  immediately 
within  reach  of  all  these  delicacies."  The  wolf  followed  the  advice, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the  bucket,  than  his  descending 
weight  brought  the  fox  back  on  terra  firiiia^  and  he  left  the  wolf  un- 
disturbed, to  feed  on  cheese  made  of  moon-shine  [Sanh.,  39,  «.].  This 
fable,  like  all  iables,  contains  a  moral  lesson,  and  we  will  now  en- 
deavor to  trace  it. 

The  two  worlds — the  mundane  and  the  celestial — are  compared  to 
two  buckets,  the  one  of  which  is  continually  in  the  ascendancy,  while 
the  other  sinks.  Man  has'his  free  choice  to  choose  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  one  only.  Ilast  thou,  O  man,  given  the  preponderance  to 
the  scales  which  rise  to  heaven  ?  Then  thou  must  not  marvel  if  thou 
be  weighed  in  the  scale  of  earthly  possessions,  and  be  found  wanting; 
thou  canst  not  possess  both  at  the  same  time.  "  If  j'ou  have  given  your- 
selves up,"  teaches  the  Talmud,  in  another  place,  "  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  law,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  it  by  seeking  worldly  lucre, 
then  you  resign,  by  the  pursuit  of  the  first,  all  pleasure  of  this  life, 
and  by  the  restless  striving  after  worldly  possessions,  you  lose  sight  of 
and  renounce  the  imperishable  treasures  of  a  better  world.  You  have 
created  for  yourselves  hell  on  earth,  and  hell  after  life  "  (Yoma,  72). 

Yerse  25. — "  llierefore^  I  say  unto  you^  taJce  no  tho^ight  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  hody,  what 
ye  shall  ^lU  on  ;  is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  hody  than  rai- 
ment  f  " 

The  Talmud  tells  us  of  Antoninus  asking  his  friend,  the  profound 
Rabbi  Jehuda,  for  an  explanation  of  the  passao^e  in  Job  (xxxviii.  14), 
"  It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal,  and  they  stand  as  a  garment ; "  when 
Kabbi  Jehuda  answered,   ''He  who  called  man  into   existence,  audi 
created  him  with  '  the  human  face  divine,'  will  also  clothe  and  pro-l 
yide  him  with  all  necessaries  "  (Jer.  Kilayim,  sec.  9,  32,  h,  ed.  Cr.). 

Yerses  26  and  2^.—^'JBehold  the  foiols  of  the  air  /  for  they  sow  not, 

neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  hams  /  yet  your  heavenly  Father 

feedeth  them.     Ai^e  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?     And  why  take  ye 

thought  for  raiment  f      Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  hoio  they  grow  / 

they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  sj^inP 
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A  moral  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud.     Ilabbi  Simeon 

^aid,  ''Did  you  ever  behold  the  lion  bearing  burden,  the  stag  holding 

larvest,  the  fox  engaged  in  traffic,  or  the  wolf  selling  viands  ?     And 

et  they  all  find  their  food   without  care.     How  much  more  should 

lis  be  so  with  man,  who  had  been   created   to   the    service  of  the 

Imighty;  but  our  iniquitiesMiave  perverted  our  high  destiny,  and 
brought  us  sorrow  and  care  "  (Kidushin,  82,  h). 

Yerse  30. — "  Wherefore.^  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  nntch  more 
clothe  you  f  " 

And  God  said,  "  Thou  hast  liad  pity  on  the  gourd,  .  .  .  and 
should  I  not  spare  Nineveh  ?  "  (Jonah  iv.  10).  "  To  what  purpose,'' 
asked  a  Talmudist,  "  has  God  created  insects  and  vermin  ?  "  "  They 
have  been  created  for  a  wise  end,"  was  the  rejoinder  ;  "  that  the  sinner 
may  take  a  lesson  and  not  despair  of  God's  providence  and  His  paternal 
love  ;  for  since  God  gives  life  to  and  maintains  these  useless  creatures, 
how  much  more  will  he  do  so  to  man  "  (Jer.  Berachoth,  sec.  9,  p.  13, 
ed.  Cr.) 

Yerse  31. — "  Therefore,  take  no  thought,  saying,  lohat  shall  we  eat  f 
or  what  shall  we  drink  f  or  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  f  " 

"  He  who  makes  supplication  to  God  in  an  uncontrolled  and  ardent 
spirit,  is  considered  of  little  faith"  (Berachoth,  p.  24,  V). 

Yerse  31. — ''''Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  m^orrow,  forto- 
morroio  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself P 

E-abbi  Eliezer  said,  "  He  who  has  bread  in  his  basket  for  to-day,  and 
asks  where  he  shall  find  some  for  to-morrow,  is  of  little  faith  "  (Sota, 
48,  V).  Shamai  provided  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  Sabbath, 
that  he  might  not  enter  upon  the  sacred  day  unprovided  ;  but  Hiilel's 
motto  was,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  provides  for  our  necessities 
every  day  "  (Beza,  p.  16,  a).  A  pious  man,  in  addressing  an  audience, 
asked  his  listeners  the  following  questions  :  "  What  would  you  think 
of  a  master  wlio  should  demand  of  his  servants  the  labor,  not  only  of 
days  and  years,  but  of  a  whole  life  at  once  ?  Would  you  not  consider 
such  a  demand  the  more  unreasonable,  since  the  servant  cannot  know 
the  term  of  his  natural  life  ?  Now,  God  has  vouchsafed  unto  us  His 
paternal  care,  to  deserve  which,  we  have  duties  to  fulfil,  which  are  in- 
cumbent upon  us  at  certain  times,  and  which  we  consequently  cannot 
fulfil  beforehand.  How,  then,  could  we  so  unreasonably  ask  his  boun- 
ties for  days  and  weeks  beforehand,  which  we  are  not  even  sure  whether 
we  shall  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  ? "  (Ilobat  Halebabot  Shaar  Ilabe- 
tachon). 
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MArrnEW,  Cmaitkr  VJT. 

V^erse  1. — ''Judge  noi^  that  ye  he  not  j^uhjedT 

"  Wlioso  keepoth  liis  inontli  and  liin  torif^iie,  kecpcth  his  sonl  from 
trouble  "  (J'rov.  xxi.  2o)  ;  wliicli  means,  }ie  who  (l(x>>s  not  condemn  otliei-s 
will  also  not  be  condemned  by  the  Lord  ;  and  the  tongue  it  is  which, 
by  pronounciiif^  gnilt  or  innocence  a<^ainst  othei-s,  pronounces  its  own 
verdict;  fur  in  tlie  measure  we  judge  our  fellow-creatures,  either 
charitably  or  harshly,  we,  in  whom  the  same  feelings  are  inherent,  shall 
be  judged  by  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  mankind,  as  we  find  from  King 
David,  2  Sam.  xii.  7  (Yalkut).  Ilillel  taught  the  following  doctrine: 
"  Judge  not  thy  fellow-man  until  thou  be  similarly  situated  "  (Ethics 
ii.  5),  a  sentence  with  which  Leibnitz  fully  coincides:  "La  place 
d'antrui  est  le  vrai  point  de  vue  pour  juger  equitablement  lorsqu'on  s'y 
met  "  (iSTouv.  Essai,  p.  48). 

Joshua  Ben  Perachya  (who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  was  the  teacher 
of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion),  promulgated  the  following 
doctrine :  "  Judge  all  men  (in  doubtful  and  uncertain  c*ases)  with 
leniency  (Ibid.  8).  Simeon  Ben  Shetach,  his  contemporary,  went  even 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  guilty,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sentence 
and  submitted  to  the  punishment  of  tlie  court,  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  criminal  (Ibid.  8). 

An  itinerant  trader  in  spices,  who  travelled  in  the  vicinity  of  Ziporah 
(a  town  in  Palestine)  to  sell  his  commodities,  called  aloud,  "  Who  will 
buy?  buy  the  balm  of  life?"  A  crowd  thronged  around  him  to  pur- 
chase such  elixir  of  life,  and  among  them  he  observed  Pabbi  Yanai. 
''You,  and  those  who  resemble  you,  do  not  stand  in  need  of  my  arca- 
mim,  ^  but  you,"  turning  to  the  crowd,  "  if  you  want  to  possess  this  life- 
prolonging  balm,  here  it  is."  And  taking  the  psalm  from  his  pocket, 
he  read  aloud  to  them  :  "  Where  is  the  man  who  desireth  life  ?  who 
loveth  many  days  to  live  happy?  Guard  thy  tongue  from  speaking 
evil,  and  thy  lips  from  uttering  guile  "  (Psalm  xxxiv.  13, 14;  Pabba  to 
Lev.  If  ar  ash  a,  16). 

Yerse  2. — ''For  with  what  jtidgment  ye  jiidge^  ye  shall  he  judged ; 
and  icith  what  7neasii7'e  ye  viete^it  shall  he  measured  to  you  againP 

A  similar  sentence  we  meet  with  in  the  Talmud.  Pabbi  Mayer  said, 
"  With  what  measure  man  metes,  it  shall  be  measured  to  him  from 
heaven"  (Sanhedrin,  p.  100,  a).  Pabbi  Johanan  said,  "He  who  neg- 
lects to  mourn  the  death  of  a  pious  man,  shall  die  unmourned  for ;  for 
with  the  measure  we  mete,  we  shall  be  measured  again  "  (Shabbat,  105,  h). 
"  At  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  instituted  this  just  retribution — 
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measure  for  measure — and  if  all  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  reversed, 
this  law  should  stand  for  ever"  (Rabba  to  Genesis,  Parasha,  10). 

Yerses  3  and  4. — "  And  why  heholdest  thou  the  mote  *  that  is  in  thy 
hrother's  eye^  hut  considerest  not  the  heam  that  is  in  thine  oion  eye  f 
Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  'thy  hrother^  Let  me  pull  the  mote  out  of  thine 
eye^  and  hehold  a  heam.  is  in  thine  own  eye  f  " 

*'  Woe  to  that  age  in  wliich  the  reproved  retorts  on  him  who  reproves 
him,  in  which  the  accused  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  wdio  judge 
him!  Do  they  say,  'Take^the  splinter  out  of  thine  eye;'  he  will 
answer,  'Remove  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.'  Say  they,  'Thy 
silver  has  become  dross ; '  he  continues,  '  Thy  drinks  (doctrines)  are 
mixed  witli  water '  "  (Baba  Eathra,  15,  h).  Rabbi  Tarplion  said,  "  It 
would  greatly  astonish  me  if  there  could  be  any  one  found  in  this  age 
who  would  receive  an  admonition ;  if  he  be  admonished  to  take  the 
splinter  out  of  his  eye,  he  would  answer,  '  Take  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own ' "  (Erachin,  16,  h).  Alphasi  to  Raba  Meziah,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  section,  quotes  the  same  passage,  but  lie  has  it  under  the  follow- 
ing version  :  "  Take  the  splinter  from  between  thy  teethe  And  since 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Talmud  and  the  Evan^-elists  have 
drawn  from  one  and  the  same  source  in  using  this  simile — viz.,  the 
literary  fragments  preserved  from  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees — and 
since  Matthew  and  Luke  (vi.  41)  both  have  "  ophthalmo  "  (eyes),  we 
should  consider  it  but  right  to  retain  also  the  Talmudical  version,  as 
quoted  above.  But  the  fact  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  second 
version  ;  and  J  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  sentence, 
"  Take  the  splinter  or  heam^  out  of  tliine  eye."  TIow  should  the  splinter 
or  beam  come  into  the  eye?  This  wouhl  be  tantamount  to  "swallow- 
ing a  camel,"  or  "  marching  it  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  But  this 
simile  appears  quite  different  wdien  we  read  it  as  Alphasi  does.  The 
Talmud  treats  repeatedly  of  a  case,  when  any  one  has  stolen  a  piece  of 
timber — a  beam — and  used  it  as  a  rafter  in  his  house  or  in  his  room,- 
whether,  on  repenting  of  his  act  of  depredation,  he  is  obliged  to  return 
the  identical  beam,  or  restore  the  value  of  the  same.  Now,  in  our  alle- 
gory, the  Talmud  presumes  that  such  a  piece  of  timber  had  been  stolen 
by  a  person,  and  used  in  building  his  house.  While  squaring  this  beam, 
another  came  and  picked  up  the  splinters  that  were  chopped  off.  He 
who  now"  owns  the  beam,  though  he  dishonestly  came  in  possession  of 
it,  perceives  the  chip  in  the  hand  of  the  other,  wherewith  he  picks  his 
teeth.     lie  taxes  him  with  appropriating  to  himself  what  does  not 


*  Lutlier's  German  translation  has  here  '"'' s-plinter ^"^  which  the  writer  has  followed, 
and  made  his  quotations  accordingly. 
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IjC'lonir  to  liini  :  "  Tak(;  llic  spllnlcr  out  of  youi-  tcc-l]),  tliat  I  mny  i)rove 
to  yon  lliat  it  is  n  pitice  of  iny  l>eain."  'J'lic  oilier  man,  however,  well 
aware  ol"  the  dislionent  ])0HsesBioii  ol'  the;  Ijc^aiii  hj  the  nioralizer,  tells 
liim,  wilh  just  in(h'<^iiatioii.  "You  repi-ovc;  me  for  the  Hake  of  the 
splinter;  you  liad  better  remove  the  beam,  which  is  continually  before 
your  eyes  as  a  witness  of  your  theft  and  dishonest  action." 

Verse  5. — "  77tmi  /tf/jM/crite,  Jirnt  cad  out  the  heara  wxt  of  thine  wjon 
eye^  ami  then  i<halt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
hr other's  eye.'''' 

Kesh  Lakish  said,  "  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  the  passngc,  *  Examine 
yourselves,  and  search'  (Zephau.  ii.  \){  lie  who  will  reprove  others, 
must  himself  be  pure  and  spotless"  (B.  iMeziah,  \()ljj;  B.  JWhra,60,  J). 

Verse  G. — "  Give  not  that  lohich  is  holy  uiHo  the  doys^  neither  cast  ye 
your  pearls  hefore  sivine^ 

llillel,  the  hoary-headed,  said:  "When  thou  seest  a  generation  that 
taketh  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  be  diligent  in  its  promulgation,  for  it 
is  said,  '  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increascth'  (Prov.  xi.  24-);  but 
seest  thou  a  generation  Avhich  makes  light  of  the  law  of  God,  arrest  it, 
for  it  is  said  (Psalms  cxix.  125),  'there  is  a  time  when  it  is  practicable, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  make  void  the  efficacy  of  the  law '  "  (Ber.  63,  a). 
*'  That  there  be  no  wailing  inborn-  streets  "  (Psalms  cxliv.  14),  viz.,  that 
we  should  not  send  forth  disciples  who  burn  their  victuals,  i.e.,  the 
spiritual  food  which  they  shall  dispense  to  the  multitude;  in  other 
w^ords,  who  disseminate  dangerous  doctrines  (Ibid.  IT,  h).  liabbi 
Hanina  asked,  "  How  can  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  two  follow- 
ing passages  be  reconciled  ?  It  is  said  in  one  place,  'Let  thy  fountains 
be  dispersed  abroad'  (Prov.  v.  16);  and  in  another  place  we  read, 
'  Let  them  be  only  thine  own,  and  no  strangers'  with  thee'  "  (Ibid.  v.  17), 
and  explains  it  thus:  "So  thy  pupils  are  well-meaning  and  of  good 
principles,  let  thy  fountains  (of  wisdom  and  of  the  law)  pour  forth  their 
supplies  publicly;  and  if  not,  restrain  thyself,  and  be  reserved"  (Taanith, 
7,  a).  IN^ot  so  rigorous,  however,  is  the  Talmud  in  its  restrictions  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  it  permits,  at  times,  of  receiving  instruction 
even  from  the  man  wliose  religious  conduct  is  not  entirely  free  from 
reproach ;  and  Rabbi  Mayer,  whose  instructor  had  been  of  that  class, 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner :  "  I  have  sifted  the  kernel, 
but  thrown  away  the  husk"  (Hagiga,  15,  a)  ;  with  which  opinion  Mat- 
thew (xxiii.  3)  seems  to  coincide. 

Verses  7  and  8. — ''*  Ash^  and  it  shall  he  given  you  j  seelc,  and  ye  shall 
find  I  hioclt,  and  it  shall  le  opened  unto  you.     For  every  one  that  asketh^ 
receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seelceth,  findeth  /  and  to  him  that  knoclceth,  it  ' 
shall  he  opened,''^ 
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^' And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tliat  wliosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  shall  be  delivered  "  (Joel  ii.  32).  Rabbi  Pinchas  said,  ''It 
once  happened  that  a  traveller,  bound  for  Tiberias,  arrived  there  late  at 
night.  The  Roman  sentinels  stopped  him,  and  questioned  him  to  his 
whereabouts.  The  stranger,  apprehensive  lest  the  unscrupulous  soldiers 
should  deal  summarily  with  him,  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  relative  of  the 
Emperor  Yespasian.  This  procured  him  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  his  jailers.  In  the  morning,  a  report  was  sent  to  the  emperor,  who 
liappened  to  be  present  in  that  town,  when  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  statement  was  not  true — that^the  stranger  not  only  was  no  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  but  proved  himself  a  son  of  that,  at  the  time,  so 
cruelly  persecuted  race — the  Jews.  Many  voices  were,  raised  to  punish 
the  daring  outrage  of  the  Jew,  and  urged  .the  emperor  to  visit  this 
offence  against  his  majesty,  with  condign  punishment.  The  magnani- 
mous Yespasian,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  blood-thirsty  coun- 
sellors, and  replied,  '  'No  one  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  use  my  name 
in  vain  ;  release  him.'"  "When  such,"  adds  the  Talmud,  "is  the  case 
with  man,  Avho  is  subject  to  passions,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the 
case  with  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  AVhosoever  calls 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered.' "  Rabbi  Alexander 
said,  "During  the  reign  of  Alexander  (of  Macedonia)  a  robber  was 
caught  whose  name  was  also  Alexander,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  him.  When  asked  for  his  name,  he  gave  it — Alex- 
ander— which  incident  procured  him  an  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror. "  When  mortal  man,"  again  remarks" the  Talmud,  "  acts  with  so 
much  mere}',  how  much  more  is  to  be  expected  of  Him  who  is  the  Father 
of  mercy;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  'He  who  is  called  after  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  delivered ' "  (Jer.  Berachoth,  9,  page  13,  ed.  Cr.). 

Yerse  9. — "  What  man  is  there  of  you^  whom  if  his  son  ash  hreacl^ 
will  he  give  him  a  stone  .^  " 

"  Unto  Thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens. 
Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  the  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  master, 
and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes 
wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  that  He  have  mercy  upon  us" 
(Psalm  cxxiii.  1,  2).  The  life  of  man,  said  King  David,  is  compared  to 
the  task  of  a  day-laborer,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "Man  is  as  a  servant  wlio 
earnestly  desireth  the  shadow,  and  as  a  hii-eling  who  looketh  for  the 
reward  of  his  work  "  (Job  vii.  2) ;  and  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  commanded, 
"  At  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go 
down  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor,  and  his  life  may  depend  on  it"  (Deut. 
xxiv.  15).  "Can  I,  therefore,  look  for  less  from  Thee,  O  Lord,  on 
whom  my  whole  life  depends?"  (Yalkut  to  Psalms,  sec.  701). 
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Verse  11. — ^^If  yc^  thm^  helnrj  evil^  know  horn  to  (jiva  (food  gifts  unto 
Ijoitr  cJiildren^  Jtmn  much  'more  f<haU  your  Father  vjhlch  is  in  Heaven 
give  good  tilings  to  ihetn.  tluit  ash  Iliin  f  " 

Turiui8  lliifus,  tli(3  Kornnn  general,  once  asked  It.  Akil>a,  "  If  your 
God  be  tlio  Fatlu!!'  of  the  ])Oor,  why  dooB  lie  not  give  thein  all  their 
necessaries?"  The  lt:i]>l>i  answered,  *'This  is  done  to  give  us  an  op- 
])ortunity  to  practice  virtue,  and  to  act  meritoriously."  "This  must, 
on  tlie  contrary,"  rejoined  tlie  other,  "  make  you  appear  culpable  in 
the  siglit  of  3'our  God.  Picture  to  yourself  a  king  who  is  wroth  against 
a  faithless  servant.  He  ])Ut  him  in  a  dreary  ])rison,  and  ordered  that 
no  one  sliould  provide  him  with  food.  W(juld  he  not  be  justly  incens- 
ed against  those  wlio,  in  spite  of  his  express  command,  furnished  him 
with  food?"^ — "Your  parable  is  hardly  logical,"  replied  the  Rabbi ; 
"  it  ouii-lit  to  run  thus  :  'A  kins:  was  an^^ry  witii  his  son,  and,  in  the 
lirst  ebullition  of  his  anger,  he  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  kept 
without  food.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  king  provided  the  unhappy 
son  with  such  necessaries  as  w^ere  indespensable  for  the  preservation  ot 
his  life.  A  few  days  after,  when  the  king's  anger  was  appeased,  and 
parental  love  again  asserted  its  right,  he  inquired  after  the  fate  of  his 
Tinhappy  son,  and  when  he  heard  how  his  true  friend  had  preserved 
the  life  of  his  child,  would  he  not  bestow  on  him  the  liighest  reward  ? ' 
And  we  are  called  the  children  of  God,  for  it  is  written,  *  Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Eternal,  your  God' "  (Baba  Bathra,  10,  a). 

Verse  12. — ''^Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you^  do  ye  even  so  to  them  j  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets. ^"^ 

"  Rabbi  Akiba  said,  '  Love  thy  fellow-man  as  thyself  (IS'um.  xix. 
18) ;  this  is  the  basis  of  the  Divine  law  "  (Jer.  Xedarim,  9,  p.  41,  ed. 
Cr.).  llillel  taught,  "  '  Whatever  you  should  not  like  to  be  done 
unto  you,  do  not  to  others  ; '  this  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine  law,  all 
the  rest  is  comment  only"  (Sabbath,  p.  31,  a).  If  we  consider  this 
sentence  attentively,  we  shall  tind  that  the  in j miction  of  Hillel  is  given 
in  a  negative  sense,  while  Matthew  teaches  his  doctrine  in  a  positive 
manner;  that  the  teacher  in  Israel  makes  justice  the  rule  to  guide  us 
in  all  our  actions,  while  the  Evangelist  sets  up  charity  as  an  imperative 
duty.  The  first  can  be  called  perfect  duties,  i.  ^.,  definite,  and  apply- 
ing to  all  occasions  and  in  all  cases  ;  the  latter  imperfect  duties,  or  such 
as  allow  a  certain  latitude,  a  certain  discretion,  in  the  execution  of  the 
same.  And  when  in  any  given  case  two  such  conflicting  duties  pre- 
sent themselves,  where  the  one  must  necessarily  supersede  the  other, 
the  Talmud  and  moral  philosophy  teach  that  justice  becomes  impera- 
tive, and  supersedes  charity.     If,  for  instance,  the  life  of  a  man  is  in 
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danger,  charity  commands  as  a  duty  that  we  exert  ourselves  to  save 
human  life;  but  when  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  sacrificing  an- 
other life,  the  duty  of  justice  demands  that  this  life  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed ;  for,  as  the  Talmud  very  justly  remarks,  "  Wlio  will  tell  me 
that  the  blood  of  the  one  is  redder  (more  precious)  than  that  of  the 
other."  Thus  Ilillel  based  his  sentence  on  the  duty  of  justice,  and 
adopts  it  as  a  rule  which  in  all  cases  must  be  absolute  and  inviolable. 

Verses  13  and  14. — '^ Enter  ye  in  at  the  straight  gate ,  for  wide  is  the 
gate  and  hroad  is  the  loay  which  leadeth  to  destruction^  and  many  there 
he  which  go  in  thereat.  Because  straight  is  the  gate^  and  nan'ow  is  the 
way^  v)hich  leadeth  unto  Ufe^  and  few  there  he  that  find  itr 

The  Talmud  has  a  similar  saying :  "  '  I  have  laid  before  you  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  curse'  (Dent.  xxx.  19).  ISTow  any  one  miglit  say, 
Since  the  Lord  has  placed  before  me  two  ways,  the  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  death,  is  it  left  to  my  own  free  choice  in  which  to  walk  ?  There- 
fore, it  is  said,  '  Choose  Life.'  On  a  certain  highway,  two  roads 
branched  off  in  opposite  directions  ;  the  one,  level  and  straight  in  the 
beginning,  soon  turned  out  rugged,  and  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
briers  ;  tlie  other  proved  itself,  when  first  taken,  to  be  narrow,  and  be- 
set with*many  difficulties,  but  ultimately  led  smoothly  and  without  in- 
terruption to  the  desired  goal.  Many  were  led  astray  by  the  promis- 
ing prospect  of  the  first,  but  on  taking  it,  they  would  never  have  reached 
the  desired  end,  had  not  a  kind-hearted  cicerone  stepped  in,  and  direct- 
ed them  on  their  right  course.  Thus  spake  Moses  to  Israel :  '  You 
see  that  the  path  of  the  wicked  is  prosperous,  and  that  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity sliines  on  their  way ;  but  be  not  deceived  by  appearances ;  life 
on  earth  is  only  as  a  few  short  steps  w4ien  compared  to  life  eternal.  If 
it  presents  itself  as  strewn  with  roses,  they  only  conceal  the  abyss 
which  they  cover,  and  which  leads  to  destruction;  for  it  is  said,  'the 
wicked  have  no  future '  (Prov.  xxiv.  20).  You  again  behold  the  path 
of  the  righteous  dismal  and  dreary,  and  beset  with  many  difiiculties; 
but  this  is  only  at  the  first  set-out,  for  in  the  end  it  will  be  lighted  up 
by  the  light  of  eternal  bliss,  as  it  is  said,  '  The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ' 
(Ibid.  v.  18) ;  choose,  ye,  therefore,  the  latter  path  ;  it  is  the  way  that 
leads  to  life  "  (Yalcut  to  Deut.  xi.  6). 

Yerse  16. — '''Ye  shall  hnoio  them  hy  their  fruits.'''' 

Not  only  has  the  Bible  many  instances  where  man  is  likened  unto  a 
tree,  and  his  actions  unto  the  fruit  thereof  (Psalms  i.  3;  Isaiah  iii.  10; 
Ixv.  21),  but  we  repeatedly  meet  with  this  simile  in  the  Talmud.  The 
Medrash  explains  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  xvii.  21,  "And  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  have  brought  down  the  high 
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tree,  lifive  exalted  llio  low  tree  " — ''Alu  irnberiotli,"  as  referring  to 
iiKin,  SIS  it  irt  written,  "  For  tlie  man  in  as  tlie  tree  of  the  iield  "  (Rabba 
to  Kxodiis,  Paraslia,  6'>\).  Why  is  th(j  foliai^e  of  the  fruit  tree  less  exu- 
berant and  less  noisy  than  that  of  the  forest  tree  ^  We  ean  well  dis- 
pense with  both  (answer  the  first);  we  are  distinguished  by  the  deli- 
eious  fruits  we  bear,  and  need  not  noise  aljout  our  existence  ;  while  the 
others  only  make,  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  noise  and  rustlinj^ 
(Rabba  to  Ex.,  Parasha,  10). 

Verse  17. — '^Jiven  ho  every  good  tree  hringeth  forth  good  fruit  i  hut 
a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruits 

The  Talmud  teaches  as  follows  :  "  Virtue  alone  is  productive  of 
goodly  fruits,  which  yield  abundance,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but 
also  for  the  future ;  nay,  bring  blessings  to  posterity  even  after  death. 
Sin,  on  the  contrary,  is  barren,  gives  only  momentary  gratification, 
and  its  offspring  are  repentance  and  sorrow  "  (Kidushin,  40  ;  Jer.Peah  i. 
p.  16,  J)\  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  40  ;  Yalcut  to  Psalm  Ixii.,  Isa.  iii.). 

Verse  19. — ^^Every  tree  that  hringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  Ivewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire ^ 

Rabbi  Johanan  said,  "  What  is  the  ineaning  of  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sage, '  For  the  man  is  as  the  tree  of  the  field  :  for  thou  eatesfr  thereof, 
and  thou  slialt  not  cut  it  down  '  (Deut.  xx.  19)  ?  So  thy  teacher  is  both 
pious  and  virtuous,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  learning,  and  try  assiduously 
to  preserve  him  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  said  of  him,  '  That  tree,  however,  ot 
which  thou  knowest  that  it  beareth  no  fruit,  thou  mayest  destroy  and 
cut  it  down  '  "  (Ibid.  20  ;  Taan.  7). 

Verse  21. — ^'JSot  every  one  that  saith  unto  rae^  Lord^  Lord,  shall  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Far 
ther  which  is  in  heaven  ^ 

^'The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him  "  (Psalms  cxlv. 
18).  Do  not  think  that  he  is  so  to  all  who  do  so  indiscriminateh' :  for 
it  is  added,  "  only  to  those  who  call  upon  him  in  truth."  "  Truly,  the 
Lord  is  good  unto  Israel"  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  1);  but  imagine  not  to  all 
without  distinction ;  for  it  is  qualified  by  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
verse,  "  only  to  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart "  (Yalcut  to  Psalms, 
chap.  73  ;  Rabba  to  Lev.,  Parasha,  17). 

Verses  24  to  27. — "  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  huilt 
his  house  upon  a  rock  /  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came^ 
and  the  winds  hlew,  and  heat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it 
was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of 
onine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  he  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
huilt  his  house  lupon  the  sanid.     And  the  rain  descended,  and  theflAX)d8 
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came,^  and  the  winds  hlevj^  and  heat  itpon  that  house  /  and  it  fell ^  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it^ 

The  Talmud  abounds  with  many  such  parables.  We  will  here  give 
some  of  them.  Elisha,  the  son  of  Abuyah,  said,  "  A  man  who  studies 
the  law,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  its  commandments,  is  likened  un- 
to a  man  who  builds  a  house,  the  foundation  of  which  is  made  of  free- 
stone, and  the  superstructure  of  bricks.  Storm  and  flood  cannot  injure 
the  house.  But  he  who  studies  the  law,  but  is  destitute  of  good  ac- 
tions, is  likened  unto  the  man  who  builds  the  foundation  of  his  house 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  raises  the  upper  stories  with  solid  stone.  The 
flood  will  soon  undermine  and  overturn  the  house"  (Ethics  of  Rabbi 
:^rathan,  24). 

Habbi  Eliezer,  tlie  son  of  Azariah,  said,  "  He  whose  knowledge  sur- 
passes his  good  deeds  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  many  branches 
and  a  scanty  root.  Every  wind  shakes  and  uproots  it.  But  he  whose 
good  deeds  excel  his  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  a  few 
branches  and  strong  roots ;  if  all  the  hurricanes  in  the  world  should 
come  and  storm  against  it,  they  could  not  move  it  from  its  place " 
(Eth.,  iii.  22;  Eth.  R.  :N'athan,  22). 

liabbi  Johanan,  the  son  of  Sacliai,  said,  "He  wlio  possesses  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  and  is  likewise  God-fearing  and  virtuous,  is  likened 
unto  a  clever  artist,  who  understands  how  to  handle  his  tools;  but  he 
who  possesses  knowledge  without  virtue,  is  an  artist  without  tools ; 
virtue  without  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  inex- 
perienced workman — he  knows  not  how  to  use  it "  (Ethics  of  Rabbi 
:Nathan,  22). 

A  fourth  parable  runs  as  follows : — "  The  man  who  has  acquired 
knowledge  in  the  Divine  law,  and  adjusts  his  actions  in  conformity 
with  it,  is  likened  unto  a  cup  filled  with  wine,  whose  base  is  broad  and 
firm;  if  it  be  placed  out  of  hand,  though  it  may  incline,  it  will  still 
stand  firm,  and  its  contents  will  not  be  spilt.  But  he  who  has  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  but  does  not  obey  the  law,  is  like  a  cup  without  a 
base ;  hardl}^  hast  thou  relinquished  its  hold,  than  it  will  overturn,  and 
spill  its  contents  "  (Eth.  R.  Kath.,  24). 

We  will  instance  here,  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion,  two  more 
parables.  Rabba,  the  son. of  Huna,  said,  "He  who  has  theoretical 
knowledge  in  the  law,  but  does  not  practise  it,  is  like  a  treasurer  who 
possesses  the  key  of  the  innermost  chamber,  but  not  that  of  the  outer 
door;  how  will  he  be  able  to  enter?"  Rabbi  Yanai  exclaimed,  on  be- 
liolding  a  man  of  this  description,  "Woe!  What  is  the  use  of  plan- 
ning to  make  an  entrance  into  a  house  that  does  not  exist?"  (JShab- 
bat,  31,  I). 
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In  conclusion,  wc  must  rcinjirk,  that  most  of  tlic  pjissagcB  we  have 
quoted  from  tlic  Talmud  and  the  Medrashim  have  l)eei)  ]>roiiounced  by 
Bucli  of  the  doctors  as  either  lived  anterior  to  tiie  JMUinhn-  of  the  Chris- 
tian relijjjion,  and  taught  in  their  schools  of  Talmudical  ceh^hrity,  or 
lived  in  distant  countries,  f;ir  away  from  the  theatre  of  his  life,  where 
they  had  no  kiu)wled<^e  either  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion 
or  of  the  <j;os|>el.  We  may,  therefore,  in  all  probahility,  conclude,  that 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  had  indjihed  tiiese  moral  trutJis — 
which,  in  their  contents,  as  well  as  their  wording,  resendjle  those  we 
have  quoted  from  the  Talmud — in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  with 
which  his  irijunction  to  his  apostles  and  followers  (Matt,  xxiii.  3)  fully 
coincides. 
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^'  Once  on  my  travels,"  said  Ilabbi  Joshua,  "  I  came  near  a  town 
where  the  road  separated  to  right  and  left.  Not  knowing  wliich  to 
take,  I  inquired  of  a  little  boy,  who  happened  to  be  there,  which  of 
the  two  led  to  the  town.  'Both,'  replied  he;  'but  that  to  the  right  is 
short  and  long^  that  on  the  left  is  long  and  shorts  I  took  that  on  the 
right,  but  had  not  far  advanced  when  my  progress  was  stopped  by  a 
number  of  hedges  and  gardens.  Unable  to  proceed,  I  returned  and 
asked  the  little  fellow  how  he  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  misdirect  a  stran- 
ger %  '  I  did  not  misdirect  thee,'  replied  the  boy,  '  I  told  thee  what  is 
true.  But  art  thou  a  wise  man  amongst  Israel,  and  canst  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  a  child.  ?  It  is  even  as  I  said.  This  road  is  the 
nearest,  but  still  the  longest  on  account  of  the  many  obstructions, 
unless  thou  wouldst  trespass  on  other  people's  ground,  which  I  could 
hardly  suppose  from  so  good  a  man.  The  other  road  is,  indeed,  more 
distant,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  shortest,  being  the  public  road,  and 
may  therefore  be  passed  without  encroaching  on  other  people's  prop- 
erty.'    I  admired  his  wit,  and  still  more  his  good  sense,  and  went  on." 
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None  is  so  poor  as  he  who  is  discontented  with  his  lot. 

It  behooves  the  wise  man  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  guard 
his  tongue,  and  to  attend  to  his  occupation. 

Whatsoever  th}"  origin  endeavor  to  acquire  moral  education,  for 
all  is  valueless  without  it. 

When  success  crowns  thy  efforts,  and  renown  declares  thy  wishes 
wholly  successful,  beware  of  impending  reverses. 


BABETTE. 

BY    PHILIP    BAKT. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

The  repast  was  one  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Evidently  the  good 
wife  had  done  her  best.  Tlie  bread  was  good  and  white,  and  a  huge 
fish,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  Jewish  method,  was  appetizing  to  a  degree. 
The  fare  was  simple,  but  excellent  of  its  kind. 

"  Thou  wilt  bring  us  some  wine — that  sent  bj  our  niece,  wife,"  said 
David  as  the  meal  commenced. 

Probably  the  cheering  sight  of  a  well-served  table  had  somewhat 
mitigated  Ezra's  ire,  for  the  stern  features  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  at  a 
sign  of  the  host,  the  blessing  being  duly  ended,  the  guest  was  made  to 
understand  that  it  was  expected  of  him  to  fall  to  and  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  fare.  I^or  did  the  traveller  require  much  pressing,  but  ate 
lieartily,  and  for  some  time  little  was  said.  The  woman  stood  waiting 
on  them,  it  being  against  her  custom  to  eat  at  the  table,  now  honored 
by  such  a  distinguished  and  pious  man.  Presently  she  disappeared 
and  returned  brino:in,o;-  in  her  hand  a  bottle  of  wane.  On  its  bein<r 
placed  on  the  table,  another  blessing  was  invoked.  It  was  uncorked, 
and  healths  were  interchanged. 

^'  Thou  wilt  pardon  me,  David,  old  friend  of  mine,  for  my  words,  if 
they  had  any  sting  in  them,  but  mine  is  a  holy  mission.  I  know  it  is 
not  well  for  me  to  be  always  picking  up  stones  and  throwing  them,  for 
sometimes  they  must  needs  strike  friends  and  foes  alike ;  but,  David,  it 
is  my  mission,  and,  whilst  I  live,  I  must  strive  with  all  the  strength 
within  me  to  uphold  our  sacred  cause,  and  allow  no  one,  though  he 
was  my  own  brother,  to  straggle  one  single  hair's-breadth  from  the 
straight  path  which  leads  to  that  heaven  in  which  onh^  the  true  Israel- 
ite can  hope  to  dwell  in  the  future.  Could  I  tell  thee,  David,  all  I  have 
felt  and  suffered  for  our  holy  cause,  how  I  have  escaped  through  dan- 
gers, as  if  by  the  miracle  of  God,  thou  w^ouldst  forgive  me — if  presump- 
tuousl}^  I  should  believe  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  outstretch- 
ed to  save  me,  so  that  I  might  return,  and  by  telling  our  people  of  the 
holy  men  of  the  true  faith  I  had  seen,  and  conversed  with,  they  mii^ht 
be  made  better  and  purer.  Since  I  have  left  liere,  few  places  holding 
Jews  within  their  limits  have  been  unvisited  by  me.  I  have  been  in 
Africa,  among  our  Algerine  brethren  ;  have  seen  the  sacred  remnants 
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of  our  race,  even  in  Persia;  liavc  ol>serve(l  tlioiii,  tlioui^li  Rufferiiii^  ])riva- 
tions  and  iniscri(;K  to  wliicli  tliy  coiiditifni  i.-  that  of  a  prince,  Ptill  ntead- 
fast  in  tli(!ir  helicf." 

"  Did  tlicy  follow  IIk;  pi'uyors  as  we.  (lid  {  Conld.st  thou  make  thy- 
self understood  ? " 

"  Jjsten,  David.  Oiifc  in  tlu;  most  misera])le  town  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
mere  hovel, — thy  villai:;e  was  a  puhu^e  to  it, — disease  and  pestilence 
raged  sore.  1  was  stricken  l)y  the  i'i^vav,  and  for  ten  h)ng  weary  days 
and  niglits  liad  no  one  even  to  ministei*  a  cu[)  of  water  to  me.  On  the  ^ 
eleventh  day,  I  had  made  my  peace  with  (iod,  and  was  awaiting  ])atient- 
Iv  for  the  anii:el  of  death.  Half  in  a  swoon,  I  heard  voices  at  the  door 
of  the  hut.  "  Wlio  lies  ill  within  ?"  asked  a  woman's  voice  of  a  rough 
soldier,  who  hy  the  order  of  the  pasha  was  stationed  in  the  narrow 
street,  in  order  to  forbid  passers-by  fn^m  entering  where  the  sick  were, 
and  thus  spreading  the  contagion.  "  Who  is  within  ?  I  know  not  nor 
care.  A  good  Mussulman  certainly  not.  Maybe  a  Frank,  for  aught  I 
know — for  he  speaketh  our  language  inditferently.  If  so  let  him  rot 
and  perish,  and  may  his  grave  be  defiled.  Woman  of  an  accursed  race, 
attend  to  thy  own  Jewish  spawn,  and  pass  on  thy  way." 

"  Good  soldier,  drive  me  not  hence.  As  I  passed  here  last  night,  in 
his  fever  1  heard  that  sick  man  call  on  his  God,  in  a  lanojuasre  un- 
known  to  thee,  but  which  tells  me  he  is  of  my  race.  Woe  unto  me! 
My  husband  was  borne  to  his  grave  yesterday.  I  am  alone  in  the 
world  now,  but  shall  this  help  me  having  pity  for  another  in  misfortune  ? 
See,  here  is  a  piece  of  gold,  give  me  access  to  this  sick  man,  and,  should 
I  have  to  return,  thou  shalt  have  just  such  another  piece."  The  soldier 
let  her  pass.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  veiled  head 
she  approached  me,  and  gazed  on  my  face.  ''  Sister,"  said  I,  a  moment 
of  consciousness  having  returned,  "  we  worship  the  same  God,  the 
Lord  of  Israel  is  mine  and  thine;  help  thou  a  dying  man,  one  of  thy 
own  race,  and  see  that  I  be  buried  according  to  our  sacred  rites." 
Day  and  night  that  woman  nursed  me,  and  by  her  aid  and  through 
God's  mercy  I  was  brought  to  life  again.  Wandering  sometimes 
amidst  a  country  packed  with  robbers,  who  would  have  murdered  me 
for  .even  the  sorry  garments  I  wore,  a  single  word  from  me,  revealing 
my  race,  has  brought  forth  unknown  friends,  who  have  saved  me  from 
destruction.  Is  their  belief  pnre  ?  As  pure  as  the  mountain  source, 
which  first  assuages  the  thirst,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  before 
it  is  contaminated  by  the  impure  streams  which  carry  to  it  the  mud 
accumulated  in  the  valleys.  I — I,  who  thought  I  knew  the  law,  have 
learnt  many  of  their  traditions.  They  must  be  true,  because  they — 
these  very  people,  must  have  had  the  original  law  transmitted  to  them 
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:liout  the  taint  wliicli  modern  times  has  given  to  it.  Would  that  I 
i  been  able  to  visit  all  lands,  and  there  studied  the  faith — derived  it 
alloyed  from  almost  virgin  lips.  Should  God  spare  me,  there  is  cue 
in  try  yet  I  must  see." 

One  would  think,  Ezra,  that  now  thy  wanderings  must  be  soon 
)ught  to  a  close.  Age  comes  on  apace.  From  thy  own  story  thou 
st  had  one  narrow  escape.  Come  dwell  with  us.  We  may  differ 
-ich,  but  still  old  friendships  will  hold  their  sway — and  thou  art  wel- 
me.  But  whither  wouldst  thou  uow  wander?  Another  glass  of 
ne.  It  is  good ;  it  comes  from  my  niece,  who  sends  such  dainty  liq- 
rs  to  her  uncle."  A  shade  of  sadness  overspread  his  countenance — 
Thou  didst  not  know  I  had  a  niece,  Ezra.  She  was  born  long  after 
y  departure." 

"I  knew  it  not,"  was  the  reply.  ] 

*'But,  learned  and  pious  man,"  interrupted  the  seal-maker's  wife,  to 
lom  the  allusion  in  regard  to  the  niece  she  seemed  disposed  to  con- 
fer out  of  the  current  of  tlie  conversation,  "  tell  me  about  the  coun- 
y  thou  wouldst  visit.  I  knew  once,  wdien  I  was  a  girl — it  is  years 
^o — a  man,  learned,  like  th)'self,  who  visited  my  father.  I  remember 
3  stories  as  if  they  were  those  of  yesterday.  lie  was  a  learned  and 
ous  man,  a  good  Jew.  He  believed  in  sacrifice,  in  the  word  and  not  in 
le  spirit.  He  had  learned  where  he  dwelt  to  lead  to  the  altar  animals 
)  be  slaughtered  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord.  Believe  me,  I  do  not 
ugh  at  it,  as  my  husband  may."  There  was  a  quiet  smile  pervading 
»avid's  face,  which  Ezra  observed. 

"  David,  David,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  have  wisdom  taught  thee 
om  the  lips  of  a  woman,  though  she  be  thy  wife.  Right,  my  good 
Oman,  I  have  seen  it,  nor  on  my  lips  was  there  the  least  show  of 
erriment.  I  respected  these  old  customs.  How  could  that  blessed 
or}^  of  Abraham,  about  sacrificing  Isaac  instead  of  the  goat,  have 
mie  to  us,  with  all  his  struggles  of  fatherly  love,  but  for  the  goat  he 
as  about  to  offer  ?  In  Africa  I  have  seen  our  own  people,  who  were 
o  poor  to  have  the  flocks  our  forefathers  owned,  sacrifice  cocks  to  the 
'eity." 

"  Was  that  not  heathenish  ?  How  know  you  not  that  in  the  myriads 
'ages  through  which  our  people  have  passed  in  that  benighted  coun- 
y,  they  have  not  engrafted  into  their  religion  some  of  the  strange 
tes  of  other  creeds?"  The  wine  had  probably  emboldened  David's 
ngue. 

"  Scoff  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Nothing  that  a  good  Jew  can  do,  be  it 
)ne  in  the  way  of  religion,  can  be  other  than  pure  and  holy.     Listen, 

avid.    Less  enlightened  as  thou  thinkest  they  are,  they  have  rejected 
YoL.  II.— 9 
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wliat  was  Byirilmllc,  and  poBsiljly  kept  to  tlio  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
Thou  askost  of  rnc,  good  woman,  wluM-e  I  would  go  to  see  the  most 
IkjIj  HMiinant  of  our  race?  I  will  tell  thee — not  that  David — alas! — 
pays  niiicli  intereHt  to  my  old  Btories — where  I  would  go — and  go  I  will, 
if  my  life  is  spared.  Usten.  When  on  the  Red  Sea,  I  learnt  that  in  the 
African  country,  far,  far  away,  lies  a  land  called  A])y8Binia.  'J'here  are 
Jews  there,  not  many — still  they  worship  in  the  old  faith.  These  poor 
people,  it  is  said,  left  Jerusalem  in  a  happy  time,  before  the  conquest 
of  it  by  the  accursed  infidels,  when  it  was  ail  in  its  majestic  beauty, 
with  its  miles  of  glorious  palaces  and  magnificent  shrines,  when  Jews 
were  the  proudest  people  of  the  earth.  ]>efore,  I  say,  before  this  queen 
city  of  the  world  was  turned  into  a  desert,  its  temple  desecrated,  its 
inhabitants  slaughtered,  before  it  was  bereft  of  its  crowning  glories,  a 
few  families  of  Jews  left  their  magnificent  city,  and  sought  to  fomi  a^ 
colony  in  another  land.  Perhaps  they  were  carried  there  by  the  love; 
of  gain,  and  hoped,  when  they  had  accumulated  some  wealth,  to  return 
again  to  their  dear  old  native  city,  their  grand  Jerusalem,  and  there 
in  leisure  spend  their  old  days.  What  kept  them  so  long  severed  from 
their  old  land  of  Palestine  no  man  knoweth.  Had  they  lost  their  ships, 
or  the  knowledge  of  building  them  passed  away  ?  Thou  knowest  there 
are  children's  books  which  tell  of  shipwrecked  mariners  living  long  on 
a  desert  island,  spending  their  lifetime,  passing  weary  days  waiting 
for  help  and  succor.  So  might  it  have  been  with  this  remnant  of  our 
people.  That  they  still  live  in  the  land  of  expatriation  is  certain — 
longing,  still  longing  for  their  old  happy  home.  There  is  one  thing 
sad,  ver}^  sad,  about  it :  these  people  know  not  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on  us  for 
our  sins.  They  still  believe  their  Jerusalem,  the  Jerusalem  of  their 
forefathers,  to  be  as  the  chronicles  of  their  ancestors  have  handed  it 
down  to  them — still  lovely,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  still  surrounded 
with  smiling  gardens.  They  are  ignorant  that  they  have  now  no 
;home,  and  that  their  people  ?.s  outcasts  are  scattered  over  tlie  wide 
world." 

''  Ezra,  thou  hast  moved  me.  Go  not  there,"  cried  David. 
"  Knowst  thou  what  it  is,  to  tell  the  woman  thou  meetest  in  the  road, 
•wlio  left  her  lover  well  and  hearty  a  half-hour  ago — '  Woman,  thy 
bridegroom  is  dead ;  the  river  he  bathed  in  swallowed  him  up ;  thou 
wilt  find  his  wasted  corpse  on  the  bank.  Thou  hast  no  lover  now\' 
For  pity's  sake,  Ezra,  go  not  there;  leave  them  at  least  the  consolation 
of  hope,  even  though  it  be  deferred  for  centuries — forever." 

'^  David,"  cried  Ezra,  with  some  emotion,  "thou  art  a  true  man, 
and  a  good  Jew  to  boot.     Despite  thy  cavillings,  thank  God  thy  heart 
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beats  warmly  for  thy  race.  Go  there  I  will.  There  alone  will  I  learn, 
perhaps,  the  true  secrets  of  our  holy  creed,  come  closer  to  what  was  the 
true  communion  of  the  first  of  our  race  with  their  eternal  Maker.  I 
cannot  tarry  much  longer.  I  have  been  so  long  a  wanderer,  that  my 
foot  will  not  stay  long  in  one  place.  Mine  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
it  is  Ilis  will  that  I  journey  forth,  seeking  out  what  there  is  to  be  found 
among  our  people.  How  long  I  shall  tarry  here  I  cannot  tell.  I  go 
now  to  Vienna,  to  Warsaw,  to  Moscow,  to  Paris,  to  London,  wherever 
our  people  can  be  found,  to  gather  what  little  money  I  can  for  this  last 
journey.  They  shall  give  me  what  I  want — the  rich  and  the  poor  will 
lielp  me.  It  is  not  alms  I  ask,  but  the  means  wherewith  to  do  pilgrim- 
age to  holy  ])laces,  and  pray  there  for  the  future  of  our  race.  Thou 
shalt  give  unto  me,  David,  and  thy  wife  likewise."  There  was  not  the 
least  semblance  of  begging  in  this,  on  the  part  of  the  enthusiast ;  it 
partook  rather  of  the  appearance  that  a  boon  was  conferred  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  money  for  a  holy  cause. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  something,"  said  David,  "  though  I  am  not 
rich." 

'*  I  have  been  saving  some  little  money  to  bu}^  me  a  new  dress,  at  the 
coming  fair ;  for  such  a  holy  calling  it  shall  not  be  withheld.  Shall 
I  fetch  it  now  ?  "  said  the  woman. 

"  Thanks,  not  now.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  •away,  may  be  gone 
six  months ;  on  my  return,  the  Lord  willing,  I  shall  again  revisit  you  ; 
keep  it  until  then,  good  woman.  Now  as  to  the  route.  I  know  the 
Hed  Country,  but  not  much  beyond.  Over  the  border  I  have  friends. 
Do  they  smuggle  still  somewhat  in  this  neighborhood  ?  Many  a  close 
adventure  I  have  had  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  many  a  narrow 
escape  for  life,  holding  it  worth  not  much  more  than  the  pack  I  was 
trying  to  carry  across  the  lines.  These  things,  as  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, I  have  nothing  to  do  with  now.  I  expect  I  shall  fall  in,  in  passing 
along  the  mountain  country,  with  some  of  my  old  friends.  From  thence 
I  go  into  Hungary.     Hast  thou  friends  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  David  ;  ''  but  perhaps  they  would  not  avail  thee  much, 
seeing  they  are  Christians." 

"  Husband,"  said  the  woman,  addressing  David,  *'  as  luck  will  have 
it,  Moses  has  just  returned  ;  he  knows  the  country  well  and  can  give  thee 
all  information.     Shall  I  send  for  him  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  Ezra,  not  heeding  a  significant  shake  of  the 
head  on  the  part  of  the  host. 

"Moses,"  added  the  wife,  "  I  know  not  why,  is  not  much  loved  by 
the  husband." 

*'  Moses,"   said  David,  "  is   a  busy,  prying   fool,  without  an   idea 
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Pave  injikin^  money  and  ])ree<llni^'  mi-cliIcr:  :iii(l  ^\l]iell  of  theee  two  lie 
liketli  best  I  eaniiot  Bay." 

"  JJe  known,  however,  Iiow  to  ])nt  iij)  ;i  pretty  i)enny,"  retorted  the 
woirian,  "and  if*  any  oik;  oflbrs  me  l>ar^ainK,  it  is  MoBeft.  He  has 
bron^lit  nft  news,  and  Iat(!  news,  ot'om-  nicef,  Imsljand." 

"Did  r  not  order  you  to  hIiuii  this  Moses  as  tlioii  woul<lst  the  j)e8t?" 
rather  ani^rily  inquired  David. 

"  It  was  lie  tliat  s])(d<e  to  me  this  mornini^.  One  would  think  I  was 
in  my  youth  and  bloom,  and  that  I  had  a  jealous  husband,"  Raid  tlie 
woman  with  a  simper. 

"Let  there  be  peace,"  cried  Ezra ;  "since  this  man's  presence  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  master,  here  would  I  not  dare  to  interfere.  Give  me  hia 
name  again  and  where  he  dwells  ;  the  village  is  not  large ;  I  will  seek 
him  out,  and  get  what  names  of  our  peo[)le  I  may  want  to  call  on  for 
food  and  lodging  on  my  journey.  To-morrow  I  will  rise  and  see  him  as 
the  sun  rises.  After  our  morning  meal  I  must  leave  thee.  Thanks, 
David,  for  this  generous  meal ;  such  food  as  this  have  I  not  tasted  for 
many  a  day." 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  into  a  current  of  indifferent  mattere. 
As  the  supper  was  concluded,  a  blessing  was  asked  once  more,  and  at 
an  early  hour  Ezra,  David,  and  the  whole  household  retired  to  rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SEVEN  AGES. 

'•  Seven  times  in  one  verse  (said  Rabbi  Simon,  the  son  of  Eliezer)  did 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  make  use  of  the  word  Vanity,  in  allusion 
to  the  seven  stages  of  human  life. 

The  first  commences  in  the  first  year  of  human  existence,  when  the 
infant  lies  like  a  king  on  a  soft  couch,  with  numerous  attendants  about 
him, — all  ready  to  serve  him,  and  eager  to  testify  their  love  and  attach- 
ment by  kisses  and  embraces. 

The  second  commences  about  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  when  the 
darling  child  is  permitted  to  crawl  on  the  ground,  and  like  an  unclean 
animal,  delights  in  dirt  and  filth. 

Then,  at  the  age  of  ten,  the  thoughtless  hoy^  without  reflecting  on  the 
past,  or  caring  for  the  future,  jumps  and  skips  about  like  a  young  kid 
on  the  enamelled  green,  contented  to  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

The  fourth  stage  begins  about  the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  yoxmg  man,, 
full  of  vanity  and  pride,  begins  to  set  off  his  person  by  dress,  and  like  a 
young  unbroken  horse,  prances  and  gallops  about  in  search  of  a  wife. 

Then  comes  the  inatrimonial  state,  when  the  poor  inan,  like  the 
patient  ass,  is  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  toil  and  labor  for  a  living. 
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Eeliold  him  now  in  tlie  parental  state^  when  surrounded  by  helpless 
children  craving  his  support,  and  looking  to  liiin  for  bread,  he  is  as 
bold,  as  vigilant  and  as  fawning  too  as  the  faithful  dog,  guarding  his  lit- 
tle flock,  and  snatching  at  everything  that  comes  in  his  way,  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  offspring. 

At  last  comes  the  final  stage^  when  the  decrepit  old  man^  like  the 
unwieldy  though  sagacious  elephant,  becomes  grave,  sedate,  and  distrust- 
ful, lie  then  also  begins  to  hang  down  his  head  towards  the  ground, 
as  if  surveying  the  place  where  all  his  vast  schemes  must  terminate, 
and  where  ambition  and  vanity  are  finally  humbled  to  the  dust. — Me- 
dras/i  Koheloth. 


PEETENDED  MxUOrJTIES. 


"It is  declared  in  your  law,"  said  a  lieathen  to  Rabbi  Joshuah,  "  that 
in  matters  where  unanimity  cannot  be  obtained,  you  ought  to  follow 
the  majorit}^ ;  and  you  allow  that  we  heathens  are  more  numerous 
than  you  are  ;  then  why  do  you  not  follow  our  mode  of  worship  ?  " 

"Before  I  answer  thy  interrogation,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  "  permit  me  to 
ask  thee  a  question  : — Hast  thou  any  children  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  exclaimed  the  heathen,  "  thou  remindest  me  of  the  greatest 
of  my  troubles." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Joshuah. 

"I  wdll  tell  thee,"  replied  the  heathen;  "I  have  many  sons.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  live  pretty  peaceably  together  ;  but  when  meal- 
time arrives,  and  prayers  are  to  commence,  each  wishes  to  adore  his 
God  in  his  own  way.  One  invokes  Jupiter,  another  Mars,  another 
Neptune.  Each  extols  him  whom  he  wishes  to  adore,  and  insists  on 
his  superiority.  From  words  they  often  come  to  blows ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  having  a  comfortable  meal,  we  have  nothing  but  confusion  and 
quarrels." 

"  And  why  dost  thou  not  endeavor  to  reconcile  them  ? "  asked  J  oshuah. 

"  I  might  as  well,"  said  the  heatlien,  "  attempt  to  reconcile  fire  and 
water,  or  to  smoothen  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  ocean." 

"  I  truly  pity  thee,"  said  the  Rabbi ;  "  thy  neighbors  are,  perhaps, 
more  fortunate." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  heathen,  "unless  they  be  cliildless  :  other- 
wise, the  same  cause  produces  the  same  effect." 

"  And  yet,"  exclaimed  Joshuah,  "  thou  callest  this  a  majority — 
whose  worship  thou  fain  wouldst  recommend  to  us  !  Be  advised  by  me, 
good  man,  and  before  thou  attemptest  to  reconcile  others  to  such  a 
mode  of  worship,  first  reconcile  the  worshippers  among  tliemselves." 
Medrash  Rahha. 


GEMS  OF  TllOL'GliT. 

The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  l>y  knowlet]«^e,  but  by  activity. — ArU- 
iotle. 

It  is  the  business  of  pliilosopliy  to  investigate,  to  admire,  and  to 
donbt. — Plutarch. 

Truth  is  the  ])ropcrty  of  God,  tlie  pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to 
man. —  Yon  Muller. 

He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he  is  idle  who  might  be 
better  eniployed.7— /6'6'<?ra^€5. 

He  who  has  not  forgiven  an  enemy  has  never  yet  tasted  one  of  the 
most  sublime  enjoyments  of  life. — Lavater. 

In  life,  we  always  believe  that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in  reality, 
all  that  we  ever  seek  is  agitation. — Pascal. 

I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  eternal  bliss,  if  it  did  not  offer 
me  new  problems  and  difficulties  to  be  mastered. —  Goethe. 

All  actions  of  man,  if  prompted  by,  and  tending  towards  higher 
principles,  are  the  work  of  Religion,  are  the  result  of  Religion. — Geiger. 

Virtue  is  more  to  man  than  either  water  or  fire.  I  have  seen  men 
die  from  treading  on  water  and  fire,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  man  die 
from  treading  the  course  of  virtue. —  Confucius. 

When  a  man  dies,  people  ask,  "What  property  has  he  left  behind 
him  ?  "  But  the  angels,  as  they  bend  over  his  grave,  inquire,  "  AVhat 
good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee  ?  " — Mahornet: 

When  speech  is  given  to  a  soul  holy  and  true,  Time,  and  its  dome 
of  ages,  become  as  a  mighty  whispering-gallery,  round  which  the  im- 
prisoned utterance  runs  and  reverberates  forever. — Martineau. 

I  will  govern  mj^  life  and  my  thoughts  as  if  all  the  world  were  to 
see  the  one  and  to  read  the  other ;  for  what  does  it  signify  to  make 
anything  a  secret  to  my  neighbor,  when  to  God  all  our  privacies  are 
open  ? — Seneca. 

The  goal  of  mankind's  destiny  must  be,  to  establish  the  nnity  of  the 
(Religious)  Idea  and  the  Life,  and  in  that  very  unity  to  prepare  and 
produce  the  unity  of  the  whole  race  of  man. — Philippsohn. 

Let  us  accept  different  forms  of  religion  among  men,  as  we  accept 
different  lancruao^es,  wherein  there  is  still  but  one  human  nature  ex- 
pressed.  Every  genius  has  most  power  in  his  own  language,  and  every 
heart  in  its  own  religion.— «/6a?i  Paid  Pichter. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Art  Journal.     London  &  N^ew  York:  Virtue  <&  Yoi'ston. 

AVmi  the  December  number,  which  now  lies  before  us,  this  superb 
work  closes  its  thirty-third  volume.  Few  journals  can  show  the  record 
which  this  can.  For  years  it  has  occupied  the  foremost  position  among 
illustrated  papers,  and  has  received  the  patronage  of  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  classes  of  English  society.  In  this  country,  where 
there  are  so  few  really  good  journals  of  illustration,  the  Art  Journal 
ought  to  be  well  received.  In  the  December  number,  the  leading 
plates  are  "Going  to  the  Hay  Field"  by  Hugh  Cameron,  ''The 
Ilamoaze  "  by  H.  Dawson,  and  "  The  Guardian  Angel,"  engraved  by 
W.  Roffe,  from  the  sculpture  by  J.  S.  Westerman.  The  catalogue  of 
the  International  Exhibition  is  continued  as  an  independent  work,  and 
promises  to  form  by  itself  a  very  handsome  volume.  We  trust  the 
coming  issues  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  in  many  more  American 
homes. 

School-Houses.     By  James  Johonnot.     Architectural  Designs  by  S. 

E.  He  WES.     ISTew  York  :  J.  W.  Schermerhoi^n  da  Co. 

Whatever  is  published  by  the  house  of  Schermerhorn  is  sure  to  be 
of  value.  The  present  w^ork  is  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  architectural  science  to  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  and  contains  a  variety  of  plans  and  elevations  fully  and 
accurately  described.  The  subject  is  one  which  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  good  w^ork  of  Education,  for 
upon  the  building  used  as  a  school-house  depend  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  those  whose  minds  are  supposed  to  be  trained  therein.  Mental 
vigor  is  only  properly  developed  when  the  requirements  of  physical 
strength  and  health  are  fully  provided  for.  The  author  has  also  given 
many  hints  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  school  arrangement,  furniture 
and  apparatus,  which,  from  the  practical  teacher,  are  entitled  to  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Aldine.     New  York  :  James  Sutton  c&  Co. 

The  December  and  January  numbers  are  still  on  our  table,  and, 
though  we  have  repeatedly  turned  to  their  leaves  and  admired  the 
beauty  of  art  so  richly  displayed  thereon,  we  can  look  on  them  again 
and  again,  with  the  same  pleasure  and  gratification  as  when  we  iirst 
received  them.     Messrs  Sutton  &  Co.  have  in  these  numbers  exceeded 
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all  tlioir  past  cflfbrtfi,  and  have  evinced  an  amount  of  enterj)nse  and 
liberality  to  natisfy  the  most  fastidious.  The  A  Mine  is  to-day  one  of 
the  richest,  best,  and  most  valuable  ilhi.-trated  pjipers  in  the  world. 
As  such  it  is  certairdy  entitled  to  be  in  the  household  of  every  ))er8on 
of  refined  taste. 

Fkkncu  J*i{osio  AM)  i'oKJiiv.    By  K.   II.  Maoill.  New  Y(jrk  :   Wool- 
wort/i,  A  iniivwrth  ck  Co. 

TiiK  student  of  the  French  lanrruatre  will  find  this  a  valuable  work. 
It  has  been  prepared  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Introductory  French 
I^cader,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  already  attained 
some  proficiency  in  the  lanfrnage.  Tlie  work  is  full  of  selections  from  tlie 
principal  classical  French  Poets  and  Prose  writers  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  thus  forming  a  compendium  of  French  literature 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  Mr.  Magill  has  also  given  biographical 
notices  of  the  authors  and  has  written  an  able  treatise  on  French 
Versification. 

Other  Books  Received. 

The  Bible  Commentary.  By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  Vol.  1.  New 
York :  Cliai'les  Scribiier  dt  Co. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
JS^ew  York :  J.  B.  Ford.  &  Co. 

Japan  in  our  Day.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  Bayai^-^Taylob. 
l^ew  York  :   Charles  Sorihner  <&  Co. 

Vick's  Illustrated    Catalogue   and    Floral     Guide  for   1872. 
Koch  ester,  N.  Y. :  James  Yich. 

The  Christmas  Locket.  A  Holiday  A^umber  of  Old  and  New. 
Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 

The  Cambridge  Course  in  Physics,  in  3  vols.,  and  the  Hand-book 
Series  to  the  Cambridge  Course  in  Physics,  in  3  vols.  By  Wm. 
J.  Kolfe  and  Jos.  N.  Gillet.  New  York  :  Woolivorth^  Ainsworth 
dt  Co. 

Richard  Vandermarck  :  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Harris.  New 
York :    Charles  Scribner  c&  Co. 
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THE  JEWS  AS  MISSIONARIES  OF  CIYILIZATIOJSr. 

BY  REV.  DR.  M.  JASTROWi 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  argument  in  our  days,  that  every  heal- 
thy national  development  in  culture,  science,  religion,  and  government, 
is  based  on  and  kept  up  by  the  intercourse  between  different  nations 
representing  different  views,  different  elements  of  civilization,  different 
public  institutions,  different  social  organizations,  and  whatever  may  be 
either  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  these  differences.  Nor  can  it 
be  any  longer  a  subject  of  doubt  in  our  age,  that  the  first  and  most 
powerful  medium  of  intellectual  exchange  between  nations  is  com- 
merce. It  is  this  commerce  that  carries  from  place  to  place,  from  port 
to  port,  not  only  merchandise,  but  also  ideas  which  now  are  interwov- 
en, as  it  were,  in  the  goods  themselves,  now  innocently  smuggled  in 
with  the  imported  cargo ;  and  merchants  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time  the  unsalaried  agents  of  culture,  no  matter  whether  they  knew  it 
or  not,  whether  they  desired  to  be  so  or  not. 

Whether  protection  or  free  trade  exists,  the  article  called  ideas  evades 
all  tariff  laws,  or,  as  Sueskind  von  Trim  berg,  the  German  troubadour 
of  Jewish  persuasion,  sang  in  the  thirteenth  century : — 

"  Thoughts  nobody  can  forbid  the  foolish  nor  the  wise  ; 
Thoughts  through  iron  slip,  through  stone,  steel,  and  ice." 

In  the  same  way  as  international  commerce  is  an  agency  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  nations,  so  is  local  trade  the  means  of  mutual 
intellectual  development  between  those  differing  in  religious,  political, 
and  social  views  and  education,  in  the  same  country,  or  even  the  same 
city.  It  is  so,  not  only  because  commercial  transactions  sharpen  the 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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niiixl,  the  tniderH  leurniii*^  from  ea(;li  other  many  a  permitted  or  un- 
permitted mjiiKiMivre — it  wouhl  he  Had,  were  we  toeall  thJB  culture  and 
civilization-  hut  (tommcrcc;  hrings  to  market,  tiimultaru'oUKly  with  the 
comforts  and  refinements  of  (Mvilization,  a  r(jfinem(*nt  of  manners;  and 
refined  mannerB  and  hahitw  produce  a  desire  for  education,  while  fronn 
the  desire  foi'  ('(lucation  to  education  itself  there  is  scarcely  one  more 
stop. 

Much,  of  (H)urse,  dc'pcnds  upon  what  ])reliminary  conditions,  what 
political  and  religious  fahric  commerce  meets  with,  according  to  which 
it  may  produce  genuine  or  debased  culture,  real  refinement  or  mere 
outside  polish.  This  much,  however,  is  undeniable — that,  certain  condi- 
tions presumed,  commerce  is  the  first  agent  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

Now,  were  we  to  speak  on  the  influence  of  the  Jews  on  human  civil- 
ization, we  had  but  to  point  at  the  trade,  wliether  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  as  having  been  carried  on  in  a  prominent  way  by  Jews,  as  far 
back  as  history  can  trace,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  more  especially  since  the  expeditions  for  conquest  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Cabanis,  a  French  physician  and  author  of  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  says :  "  They  (the  Jews)  were  our  agents  and 
bankers  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  yet  know  how  to  read." 

Depping,  a  German  author,  by  no  means  favorably  disposed  to  the 
Jews,  writes  as  follows  in  his  "  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  : — 

"  What  more  than  all  must  astonish  us  is  their  superiority  in  mer- 
cantile enterprises,  which  the  European  nations  were  reluctantly  oblig- 
ed to  acknowledge.  The  clergy  persecuted  the  Jews  as  enemies  of 
Christendom ;  the  people  abused  them  as  children  of  Israel  and  as  usu- 
rers; the  kings  extracted  wealth  from  them  as  from  a  mine  of  silver, 
would  leave  them  at  times  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,  and 
without  the  least  blush  of  shame  take  possession  of  what  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  behind  when  fleeing  ;  and  yet,  when  clergy,  princes, 
and  people  had  satisfied  their  hatred  and  avarice  on  those  strangers 
who  understood  how  to  enrich  themselves  at  their  cost,  it  was  often 
found  out  that,  when  money  was  needed,  there  were  no  abler  men  for 
raising  it,  and  consequently  no  more  useful  men  to  society  than  the 
Jews,  especially  at  those  times  when  governments,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, frequently  found  themselves  at  a  loss  how  to  be  extricated 
from  calamities  into  which  they  had  plunged  themselves." 

But  trade  of  itself  is  but  the  unconscious,  and  sometimes  even  un- 
willing, means  of  civilization,  and  its  representatives,  as  such,  only 
bliod  tools  in  the  factory  of  culture. 

We.  however,  purpose  to  show  that  the  Jews  have  been  something 
more  than  blind  tools,  something  beyond  the  dead  iron  tracks  over 
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which  the  freight  of  ideas  has  passed  to  different  nations,  but  rather 
that  they  have  been  agents  fully  appreciating  and  carefully  watching 
the  goods  which  they  carried.  We  will  show  how  the  Jews  acquired 
intellectual  materials  wherever  they  were  offered  them,  and,  after  work- 
ing them  up  in  their  own  mental  workshops,  and  combining  them  with 
their  own  original  products,  delivered  the  transformed  materials  either 
back  to  their  former  owners,  or  to  other  nations  that  wanted  an  apos- 
tolic awakening  to  be  aroused  from  their  slumber  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  or  that  suffered  from  an  aged  and  sickly  culture,  and  long- 
ed for  a  new  supply  of  vital  humors. 

We  intend  in  this  article  to  select  only  that  most  interesting  epoch, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Jewish  ideas,  after  being  fully 
and  distinctively  stamped  and  coined,  came  in  contact  with  another 
civilization  no  less  marked,  nay,  even  already  leaning  toward  decay. 
We  mean  the  Greek  civilization. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  that 
Jews  and  Greeks,  those  two  most  opposite  nationalities,  made  each 
others'  acquaintance.  Indeed,  a  stranger  contrast  has  never  been  shown 
to  the  world. 

Here  a  nation  of  stiff  gravity,  supported  by  an  austere  monotheism  ; 
to  some  extent  gloomy ;  tolerant,  but  easily  inflamed  to  fanaticism 
when  opposed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites  and  laws  ;  full  of 
deep  and  serious  reflections  even  amidst  their  joyful  festivals ;  all  their 
habits  bearing  the  stamp  of  morality ;  proud,  yet  imitative ;  with  an 
idealistic  disposition,  yet  realizing  to  the  full  extent  a  practical  adapta- 
bility to  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

There  the  light-clothed  grace  of  the  self-sufficient,  complacent  Greek, 
comparable  to  a  coquettish  girl  whose  movements  are  all  calculated  to 
excite  admiration  of  her  beauty  ;  nay,  going  even  beyond  that — greedy 
of  pleasure,  frivolous,  and  entirely  given  up  to  the  present — mindless 
about  the  morrow ;  decorating  his  Religion  with  exquisite  taste ; 
humanizing  his  gods,  deifying  his  men  ;  now  an  unbeliever,  now  super- 
stitious, now  trembling  before  his  deities,  now  joyfully  playing  with 
them  like  a  child. 

Such  were  the  two  opposite  elements  which,  once  brought  into  con- 
tact by  Alexander's  expeditions,  were  destined  to  amalgamate  and  pro- 
duce a  new  culture. 

Judea  itself,  the  home  of  the  Jews,  was  the  least  adapted  for  this 
amalgamation,  for  it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  the  native  ap- 
preciates the  immigrant  and  acknowledges  his  superiority  in  any 
branch  of  human  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  immigrant,  as  it 
was  the  case  in  Judea,  comes  with  the  pride  of  the  conqueror,  he  will 
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hardly  f'eol  iiKjUiied  to  sit  down  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  the  suhjeeted 
people. 

Moreover,  the  Syro-Mae(jdoniar)  (ireciks  ]>redoiiiiijatiii^  in  Judea 
possessed  little  more  of  tlie  Greek  ehara(;ter  than  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, its  looseness  of  morals  wedded  with  Maeedonian  hrutality, 
its  light  social  manners  set  otf  hy  ordy  a  thin  coating  of  Grecian 
varnish. 

In  Egypt,  however,  the  Jewish  and  (ireek  elements  met  on  equal 
terms  ;  both  of  them  were  immigrants  and  f(;lt  the  same  interest  to  keep 
in  check  both  the  Egy})tian  natives  as  well  as  the  Macedonian  immi- 
gration, in  order  to  be  secured  against  the  ]>ower  of  the  mob  on  one 
side,  and  the  savage  national  hatred  on  tlie  other.  In  Egypt,  and 
especially  in  its  capital,  Alexandria,  that  train  of  ideas  was  developed 
which  is  called  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  cultnre. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  impression  which  the  Jewish 
views  on  religion  and  life  made  upon  the  Greeks  at  their  first  meeting. 
We  have  here  the  reports  of  two  men  of  celebrity,  both  of  them  con- 
temporaries of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  of  whom  mentions  the  Jews 
occasionally,  the  other  devotes  tx)  their  description  a  special  book. 

Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  one  of  his  works  represents  his 
great  master  giving  an  account  how,  with  his  companions  on  a  journey 
through  Coele-Syria  (a  province  of  which  was  Palestine),  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  became  the  friend  of  a  Jewish  "  philosopher,"  and 
was  surprised  to  find  him  a  perfect  Greek  "  not  only  in  speech  but  even 
in  ideas."  A  Greek  meant  in  those  days  what  we  call  an  educated  and 
accomplished  man,  a  gentleman,  in  contradistinction  to  a  barbarian, 
as  the  Greek  used  to  call  any  one  belonging  to  other  nations. 

In  their  philosophical  conversation,  says  Aristotle,  the  Jew  was  more 
suggestive  than  receptive,  gave  out  more  ideas  than  he  took  in. 

On  that  occasion  we  learn  from  the  Sage  of  Stagira  that  the  Jews 
were  called  the  philosophers  among  the  Syriac,  perhaps  in  the  same 
way  as  we  call  the  Germans  the  nation  of  thinkers. 

Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  the  Jewish  capital,  says,  it  has  a  queer, 
awkward  name,  it  being  called  Herusalame  (lepovaaXrjfjb).  This  shows 
how  strange  and  remote  at  that  time  was  everything  Jewish  to  the 
Greek.  The  Jews  were  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews,  a 
discovery  of  a  new  world  of  intelligence.  But  what  the  world-re- 
nowned Sage  here  says  of  his  Jewish  friend,  that  he  gave  more  than  he 
took,  is  applicable  in  general  to  the  mental  intercourse  of  the  Jewish 
people  with  other  nations;  they  gave  more  intellectual  stimulation — 
more,  so  to  say,  mental  ferment  than  they  received ;  they  paid  their 
debts  to  their  teachers  or  to  the  human  race  with  interest,  smdrw  nor 
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tion  m  ths  world  has  ever  had  a  just  reason  to  regret  the  presence  of  the 
Hebrew  element  among  them,  /  ^^y?  '^^  dare  say  that  there  is  no  nation 
that  can  well  afford  to  do  without  that  spiritual  halm  scattered  hy  a 
wise  providence  all  over  the  earth. 

The  next  report  of  the  early  encounter  of  these  two  mentioned  spe- 
cies of  culture  comes  from  a  historian  and  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  to 
a  scholar,  the  somewhat  unusual  testimonial  is  given  that  he  was  skil- 
ful in  practical  public  affairs — his  name  is  Hecatseus  of  Abdera.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  he  accompanied  the  general  Ptole- 
maeus  Sagi,  the  founder  of  the  Ftolemgean  dynasty  in  Egypt,  on  his  ex- 
peditions. It  is  to  this  Hecatseus,  who  took  such  an  interest  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  as  to  have  written  a  special  book, 
or  perhaps  two,  concerning  them,  that  we  owe  some  important  statisti- 
cal notices  on  the  land  and  people  of  Palestine,  as  likewise  on  the  active 
participation  of  the  Jews  in  the  military  enterprises  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  well  as  those  of  his  heirs,  who  were  fighting  for  the  dead  lion's 
spoils. 

Hecatseus  admires  the  Jewish  view  of  life,  which  he  calls  "  a  holy 
and  sublime  one ; "  he  gives  credit  to  the  Jews  serving  in  the  army 
for  their  consistency  in  keeping  their  religion  sacred,  in  spite  of  all 
persecution,  and  scorn,  and  even  misconstruction  to  which  they  were 
frequently  exposed. 

One  fact  related  by  Hecataeus  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.     He  remarks  : — 

"  As  I  was  marching  to  the  Red  Sea,  there  was  on  our  staff  among 
other  Jewish  horsemen  who  conducted  us,  one  man  of  great  courage 
and  bodily  strengtn,  and  by  all  allowed'  to  be  the  most  skilful  archer 
that  was  either  among  the  Greeks  or  barbarians.  MosoUam  (Meshullam) 
was  his  name.  ISTow  this  man,  as  people  were  in  great  numbers  pass- 
ing along  the  road,  and  a  certain  augur  was  observing  an  augury  by  a 
bird,  and  requiring  them  all  to  stand  still,  inquired  why  they  stood 
still.  Hereupon  the  augur  showed  him  the  bird  from  whence  he  took 
his  augury,  and  told  him  that  if  the  bird  staid  where  he  was,  they 
ought  all  to  encamp  here  ;  if  he  got  up  and  flew  onward,  they  must  go 
forward  ;  while,  if  he  flew  backward,  they  must  retire  again.  Meshul- 
lam made  no  reply,  but  drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at  the  bird  and  killed 
him  ;  and  as  the  augur  and  some  others  were  very  angry,  and  wished 
imprecations  upon  him,  he  answered  them  thus  :  Why  are  you  so  en 
raged  as  to  take  this  most  unhappy  bird  into  your  hands  ;  for  how  can- 
this  bird  give  us  any  sensible  information  concerning  our  march,  which 
could  not  foresee  how  to  save  himself  For  had  he  been  able  to  know 
what  was  in  the  future,  he  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but 
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would  Inive  been  afniid  lest  the  Jew  MeBliiillam  would  shoot  at  him  and 
kill  hiiri." 

It  was  in  this  negative,  subversive  way  that  tlie  Alexandrian  Jews 
worked  until  (Jhristianity  arose,  and  even  after  that  period  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Christian  apostles  and  teachers — we  mean  subversive 
with  reference  to  heathen  superstition,  heathen  prejudices,  and  heathen 
deification  of  men.  The  shooting  at  the  hird  of  heathenism  was  tfieir 
inission  in  Kijijpt. 

But  before  the  Jews  could  enter  on  that  mission  they  had  first  to 
know  the  language  of  the  educated  of  those  times:  they  had  first  to 
learn  how  to  speak  the  Greek  tongue,  how  to  think  with  the  Greek  mind, 
and  how  to  empty  their  own  treasure  of  ideas  into  Greek  vessels.  In 
these  efiurts  they  were  assisted,  besides  their  own  vivacity,  by  the 
eagerness  for  knowledge  wliich  distinguished  the  Egyptain  Greek,  no 
less  than  by  the  love  of  the  art  and  science  for  which  the  Ptolemaean 
dynasty  is  renowned.  The  educated  classes  among  the  Greeks  were 
anxious  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  that  peculiar  nation,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  peculiar  notions  and  customs,  by  studying  its  literature, 
w^iich,  being  written  in  Hebrew,  was  to  be  rendered  for  them  into 
Greek. — In  this  place  we  may  venture  on  this  remark:  If  American 
Jews  desire  to  he  fully  appreciated^  they  must  ha/ce  their  literature 
translated  into  English  /  they  must  encourage  authors  on  Jewish  sub- 
jects written  in  the  "vernacular  j'  they  rnust  have  a  Jewish- English 
Publication  Society^  not  for  the  purpose  of  pitblishing  missionary 
tracts^  hut  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  what  the  hest  of  their 
people  have  produced  in  the  fields  of  intelligence,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting,  like  Meshullam,  at  so  many  hirds  of  prejudice  and  super- 
stition. 

And  if  Christian  Americans  are  desirous  to  know  the  character  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  their  midst,  let  them  read  what  has  been  made  acces- 
sible to  them,  and  encourage  literary  enterprises  in  this  direction. 

'  That  was  the  way  how  the  Egyptian  Jews,  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
were  instrum.ental  in  elevating  themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  To 
that  tendency  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  first  Greek  translation  of  bib- 
lical books  out  of  which  the  so-called  Septuaginta  or  translation  of  the 
Seventy  went  forth. 

At  first  the  Jews  felt  alarmed  when  they  saw  what  was  most  sacred 
to  them  clothed  in  a  garment  so  strange  that  they  could  hardly  iden- 
tify it,  but,  when  the  first  weak  efforts  were  more  developed,  they  soon 
regarded  the  Greek  translation  as  almost  equal  with  the  original,  and 
made  use  of  it  at  their  divine  services  in  the  synagogues. 

The  gates  of  Greek  literature  were  now  open  to  the  Jews,  just  as, 
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about  one  thousand  years  after,  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Laadias  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  Jews  into  Arabic  thought 
and  life,  while,  two  thousand  years  after,  Moses  Mendelsohn's  German 
Bible  translation  reopened  to  the  Jews  the  portals  of  civilization,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  banished  by  oppression  and  contempt. 

The  admirers  of  Moses  now  read  Homer  and  Pindar,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  Philo, 
the  Jewish  author,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  quotes  in  his 
works  no  less  than  forty -six  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  writers. 

Once  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  Greek  intellect,  the  Jewish 
mind  soon  produced  creations  of  its  own  which  combined  Greek  beauty 
of  form  with  Jewish  seriousness  of  thought. 

While  in  Palestine  itself  the  Maccabean  battles  were  delivered 
against  a  corrupted  and  violent  race  that  spoke  Greek  but  acted  bar- 
barously, in  Egypt  from  the  two  opposite  elements  a  new  culture  grew 
up,  styled  the  Alexandrian.  Indeed,  other  elements,  both  Oriental 
and  Egyptian,  contributed  likewise  towards  this  peculiar  treasury  of 
ideas,  but  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish  remained  the  predominant  con- 
stituents, especially  in  the  domain  of  metaphysics. 

In  its  beginning  the  JSTew  Alexandrian  literature  was,  of  course,  with 
the  Greek  as  well  as  with  the  Jews,  nothing  but  stale  imitations  or 
pedantic  variations  of  older  products,  their  metaphysics  an  unmethodi- 
cal eclecticism  from  the  most  repugnant  natural  and  religious  systems, 
until  at  last  the  Jewish  principles  succeeded  in  divesting  themselves  of 
all  these  mixtures,  and,  combined  with  the  more  lofty  system  of  Plato, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  prosaic  one  of  Aristotle,  it  produced  the 
system  the  chief  representative  of  which  was  Philo,  the  father  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy. 

Three  centuries  had  in  the  mean  time  expired  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria,  but  to  what  does  this  span  of  time  amount  in 
human  history?  How  small  is  it  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
work  of  amalgamating  two  elements  of  culture  so  clashing  in  their 
nature. 

Within  these  three  centuries,  however,  the  whole  heathen  world  be- 
came corroded  and  fell  into  extreme  decay.  Although  Alexander  and 
his  father  had  already  dethroned  Grecian  liberty,  there  was  at  least 
some  liberal  spirit  left  in  the  municipal  organizations  of  the  ancient 
Greek  towns  and  the  new  Greek  colonies.  But  Eome's  iron  foot  trod 
down  this  last  remnant  of  freedom,  and,  after  having  accomplished  this 
work  of  destruction,  her  own  turn  came,  and  the  despotism  of  the 
Caesars  changed  the  ancient  and  venerated  Poman  Senate  into  a 
republican  farce  and  mockery — an  eternal  warning  to  mankind^  a 
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coriHiant  exhihition  to  v)hat  dejjtltH  JuLULan  dignity  may  he  cdst  down 
and  de<j faded. 

Tlio  lieHthon  n^li^ions,  mutually  Bubvertinj^  tlioiriBelves  throup^h  the 
mixture  of  easteru  aud  western  forms  of  worslil}),  became  hollow,  their 
moral  kernel  decayed,  marital  life  detei-iorated  through  lasciviousnesB 
and  vileness,  republican  pride  degenerated  into  empty  oaten tatiousness, 
amid  which  the  Roman  emperors  could  dare  decree  divine  worship  to 
themselves.  A  wretch,  Caligula,  was  permitted  to  enforce  adoration 
to  his  statue  as  a  god,  in  all  temples. 

This  disgrace  of  humanity  and  divinity  was  not  resisted  by  any  of 
the  nations  of  the  Koman  Eni])ire,  excej)t  the  Jews.  In  Judea  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor  as  God,  and  to  give  liis  statue  a 
place  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  also  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  vampire-like  exactions  of  their  governors  and  proconsuls;  and 
the  result  was,  one  uprising  followed  another,  until  the  poor  country 
bled  to  death  under  the  talons  of  the  bloodthirsty  Roman  eagle. 

During  that  time  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  also  fighting — not  with 
the  sword,  but  with  the  weapons  of  reason. 

A  series  of  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  writings  appeared,  with  a 
tendency  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  idolatry  and  the  deification  of  men, 
and  to  hold  up  before  all  nations,  as  the  standard  of  the  future,  Israel's 
belief  in  One  God,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  as  its  result. 
Among  those  writings  the  Book  of  "Wisdom,  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Apocrypha,  ranks  as  the  best  prose  production,  while  in  poetry  we 
have  the  third  of  the  so-called  Sibylline  Books,  and  the  introduction  to 
the  whole  collection  of  them. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  represents  King  Solomon  as  the  personified 
Jewish  wisdom  addressing  the  heathen  nations  and  holding  up  before 
them  the  mirror  of  their  own  follies  and  the  abject  condition  of  their 
morality.  Notwithstanding  its  polemic  tendency,  the  tone  of  the  book 
throughout  its  pages  is  lofty  and  grand,  replete  with  noble  moral  in- 
dignation ;  its  language  is  highly  poetic,  and  rises  sometimes  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  prophetic  style.  Allow  us  to  adduce  here  some 
proofs : — 

"  Hear,  then  (says  Solomon,  alluding  to  the  Roman  emperors),  O  ye 
kings,  and  understand ;  learn,  jq  that  be  judges  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Give  ear,  ye  that  rule  the  people,  and  glory  in  the  multitude 
of  nations.  F<.  r  power  is  given  you  of  the  Lord,  and  sovereignty  from 
the  Most  High,  who  shall  try  your  works,  and  search  out  your  counsels. 
Because,  being  ministers  of  His  kingdom,  ye  have  not  judged  aright, 
nor  kept  the  law,  nor  walked  after  the  counsel  of  God ;  horribly  and 
speedily  shall  He  come  upon  you ;  for  a  sharp  judgment  shall  be  to 
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them  that  be  in  high  places.  For  mercy  will  soon  pardon  the  meanest, 
but  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tormented.  For  He  that  is  Lord 
over  all  shall  fear  no  man's  person,  neither  shall  He  stand  in  awe  of 
any  man's  greatness  :  for  He  hath  made  the  small  and  great,  and 
careth  for  all  alike.     But  a  sore  trial  shall  come  upon  the  mighty." 

In  another  chapter,  deriding  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  Solo- 
mon says :  "  I  myself  also  am  a  mortal  man,  like  to  all,  and  the  off- 
spring of  him  that  was  first  made  of  the  earth.  And  in  my  mother's 
womb  was  I  fashioned  to  be  fiesh  in  the  time  of  nine  months.  And 
when  I  was  born,  I  drew  in  the  common  air,  and  fell  upon  the  earth 
which  is  of  like  nature,  and  the  first  voice  which  I  uttered  was  crying, 
as  all  others  do.  I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  that  with 
cares.  For  there  is  no  king  that  had  any  other  beginning  of  birth. 
For  all  men  have  one  entrance  into  life,  and  the  like  going  out." 

After  depicting  idolatry  in  vivid  colors,  the  origin  of  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  exaggerated  veneration  attributed  to  men  of  distinction, 
he  continues : — 

"  Moreover,  this  is  not  enough  for  them,  that  they  err  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  but,  whereas  they  live  in  the  great  confusion  of  ignorance, 
they  call  those  great  evils — happiness.  For,  whilst  they  slay  their 
children  in  sacrifices,  or  use  secret  ceremonies,  or  make  revellings  of 
strange  rites,  they  keep  neither  lives  nor  marriages  any  longer  unde- 
filed,  but  either  one  slays  another  traitorously,  or  grieves  him  by  adul- 
tery. So  that  there  reigneth  in  all  men  without  exception  blood,  man- 
slaughter, theft,  and  dissimulation,  corruption,  unfaithfulness,  tumults, 
perjury,  disquieting  of  good  men,  forgetfulness  of  good  turns,  defiling 
of  souls,  changing  of  kind,  disorder  in  marriages,  adultery,  and  shame- 
less uncleanness.  For  the  worshipping  of  idols  not  to  be  named  is  the 
beginning,  the  cause,  and  the  end  of  all  evil."  What  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  state  of  morality  under  the  Roman  emperors  ! 

A  production,  however,  of  a  most  peculiar  character  is  the  third  of 
the  Sibylline  Books.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Roman  legend  claims 
the  power  of  divination  for  the  Sibyl,  and  priestly  fraud  has  fabricated 
prophecies  under  her  name,  King  Tarquin  the  Proud  being  supposed 
to  have  bought  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  intrusted  them  to  the  charge 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  Temple. 

A  Jewish  poet,  in  masterly  hexameters,  made  the  same  Sibyl  pre- 
dict the  ruin  of  lieathenism  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  Jewish  doc- 
trines. 

The  train  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  only  what 
is  given  in  the  latter  as  the  result  of  sober  philosophical  speculation  is 
in  the  former  rnade  to  appear  as  prophecy.     What  is  the  most  interest- 
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in^  in  it  arises  from  tlie  fact  that  Jiidairtin   avails  itself  of  that  very 
wea])on  (ujaiuHt  heathenisin,  which  the  latter  originally  had  manufac- 
tured   for    its  own    Hiij)i)ort.     Christianity    took    afterwards  a  similar 
course,  and  thus  the  Sibylline  Jiooks  <^i-ew  to  twelve  in  nurnher. 

The  effect  of  these  Jewish  attacks  on  the  decayed  and  tottering  edi- 
fice of  the  lieathen  world  can  be  judged  from  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  young  Christendom  succeeded  in  tearirjg  it  down.  As  for  the 
Jews  themselves,  these  attacks,  so  beneficial  to  humanity,  brought  them 
no  other  reward  but  persecution  and  contumely,  because  they  exposed 
to  view  the  irreconcilable  o})i)osition  of  monotheism  to  polytheism,  of 
austere  purity  of  inorals  to  miserable  corruption,  of  human  dignity  to 
base  servility.  But  these  Jewish  attacks  have  been  the  means  of  level- 
ling the  path  to  the  civilizing  mission  of  Christianity,  and  thus  did  the 
Jewish  pupils  pay  back  their  Greek  teachers.  What  they  gave  to  the 
minds  was  more  than  they  had  received ;  they  paid  their  debtors  with 
interest. 

While  the  heretofore  mentioned  productions  of  the  Greek-speaking 
Jews  were  more  of  a  negative  and  levelling  character,  it  was  the  desti- 
ny of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Philo  to  give  a  positive,  edifying,  though 
somewhat  mystic  and  fantastic,  direction  of  mind  to  a  series  of  centu- 
ries, and  indirectly  to  the  later  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Philo  is  a  Jewish  Platonist  in  style  and  thought.  As  to  his  Greek 
style,  it  was  said  of  it :  "Either  Philo  platonizes,  or  Plato  philonizes," 
which  plainly  indicates  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lapse  of  time,  it 
could  not  have  been  decided  who  was  the  model  of  the  other. 

As  to  his  thought,  Philo  adopts  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  ideas 
being  the  emanations  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  models  and  causes  of  all 
that  is  created.  Philo  combines  this  doctrine  with  the  religious  views 
professed  in  Judaism,  the  philosophical  and  humanitarian  basis  of 
which  he  has  recognized  with  a  clearness  which  shows,  that  tliougK 
very  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  laws^  he  did  not 
looh  upon  Religion  as  a  mere  collection  of  rules  for  ntan^s  conduct,  hut 
as  a  means  of  arousing  his  intellect  and  ennobling  his  soul. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  expound  here  Philo's  half-philosophical, 
half-religious  system.  This  much  may,  however,  be  said :  Philo  has 
become  the  father  of  a  special  philosophical  school  called  the  Kew  Pla- 
tonic, the  further  development  of  which  was  accomplished  by  Plotinus, 
Jamblichus,  and  others;  while  in  reference  to  Religion,  he  involuntar- 
ily lent  to  young  Christendom  and  its  dogma  of  the  Son  of  God  a  meta- 
physical tint.  In  order  to  make  this  last  doctrine  plausible  even  to 
philosophically  trained  minds,  Paul  identified  Philo's  idea  of  the  Logos, 
or  the  creative  spirit  emanating  from  Divinity,  with  the  son  of  Mary. 
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Thus  hoth  parents  of  Christianity  are  Jews  j  her  father  is  Judaisin 
horn  at  Mount  Sinai  and  raised  in  Palestine  /  her  mother  the  meta- 
physical system  of  Philo  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  Greece. 

New  Platonism  and  Christianity,  though  children  of  the  same  mother 
were  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other  until  the  sixth  century,  both  of 
them  tending  to  renew  the  decaying  and  improve  the  deranged  world 
witli  fresh  elements  of  vitality,  giving  to  yearning  minds  a  certain  aim 
and  object,  to  wavering  morality  a  means  of  support,  and  an  anchor  of 
hope  to  the  despondent,  amidst  the  general  breaking  down  of  all  social 
institutions,  until  the  worldly  power  at  last  decreed  legal  existence  to 
Christianity,  and  death  to  New  Platonism. 

Whatever  objection  might  be  raised  against  the  enthusiastic  specula- 
tion prevailing  in  both  systems  of  the  first  Christian  ages — the  religious 
and  the  philosophical — this  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted,  that  they 
were  guides  through  a  world  of  appalling  ruins,  and  to  Philo  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  due,  that  he  has  been  the  originator  of  an  ennobling, 
idealistic  train  of  thoughts  which  saved  age-stricken  humanity  from 
complete  dissolution,  and  kept  in  reserve  for  it  a  means  of  regeneration, 
of  rejuvenescence. 

Apart  from  this  eminent  and  commanding  participation  of  the  Jews 
in  all  agitations  and  movements  of  the  time,  we  find  them  in  Egypt 
active  in  all  practical  public  affairs,  sometimes  considerably  influencing 
the  path  of  history. 

They  served  as  distinguished  captains  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  they 
defended  their  country  as  private  soldiers  ;  they  even  formed  a  military 
colony  for  the  protection  of  the  south-eastern  frontier,  remnants  of 
which  seem  to  be  the  present  Abyssinian  Jews,  whose  intended  conver- 
sion was  the  cause  of  an  expensive  war  to  England  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  were,  furthermore,  leading  men  and  almost  the 
only  representatives  of  the  transmarine  trade  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Gallia  (the  present  France).  They  were  artists,  mechanics — in  one 
word,  the  leaders  in  all  the  enterprises  of  human  society. 

In  other  countries,  too,  at  the  time  Christianity  was  in  its  infancy, 
the  Jews  were  the  possessors  of  intellect,  the  practical  philosophers,  and, 
from  Pome  to  the  far  East,  the  influence  of  the  Jews  and  the  "judaiz- 
ing"  and  Sabbath-keeping  Romans  are  spoken  of  with  regret  and  scorn, 
or  with  satisfaction  and  joy,  according  to  the  different  standpoints  of 
the  critics  of  the  age.  At  the  time  of  Josephus  almost  all  Grecian  and 
Poman  women  of  Damascus  had  embraced  Judaism.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod when  it  seemed  as  if  Judaism  had  a  chance  of  becoming  a  univer- 
sal religion ;  but  the  less  consistent  daughter  gained  the  advantage 
over  her  mother,  who  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  heathen 
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polytliciBin,  or  fonri  of  worship,  or  other  errors  and   usages  prejudicial 
to  pure  inouotlieiHin. 

When  it  had  8ear(;ely  <jl)taiiied  tlie  poHSCHsiori  of  power,  Christianity 
cornineuecd  forbiddin<^  social  intercourse  with  .Jews.  It  soon  forgot 
tliat  the  earliest  fathers  of  tlie  Church,  as  Origenes,  IlieronymuB,  and 
others,  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  in  their  writings  their  gratitude  to 
Jews  who  had  introduced  them  into  the  expounding  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  whom  they  used  to  live  on  most  friendly  terms. 

This  interdiction  of  social  dealings  with  Jews  is  a  stationary  topic 
at  all  conventions  and  councils  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  its  repeated  renovation,  even  with  special  reference  to  the  clergy 
themselves,  being  mindless  of  its  observation,  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
object  of  innumerable  papal  bulls  and  correspondences,  shows  that  man- 
kind can  never  be  prevented  from  seeking  for  mental  food  where  they 
hope  to  Und  it.  It  further  proves  that,  in  consequence  of  the  systematic 
oppression  of  free  thought  which  the  mediaeval  clergy  considered  the 
principal  duty  of  their  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  hunting  after  heretics  which  embittered  every  harmless  social 
gathering  among  Christians,  the  only  fountain  of  intellectual  refresh- 
ment and  free  exchange  of  ideas  was  to  be  found  with  those  who  were 
not  immediately  subjected  to  papal  and  episcopal  superintendence, 
and  whose  love  of  freedom  made  them  withstand  for  a  longer  period 
the  system  of  darkness.  "  The  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
habitations." 

The  daughter  felt  ashamed  of  her  mother,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be 
so.  With  far  better  right  the  mother  could  blush  at  her  daughter, 
whom  she  had  endowed  with  her  own  charms,  and  introduced  into  so- 
ciety to  see  her  then  going  astray  from  the  path  of  honor  and  purity, 
and  despising  her  that  had  borne  her. 

But  no,  it  was  not  shame,  it  was  fear  that  caused  the  rulers  of  Chris- 
tianity to  excommunicate  the  Jews  from  Christian  society  ;  we  should 
rather  say  to  excommunicate  the  Christians  from  Jewish  society.  The 
augurs,  bent  upon  regulating  the  march  of  civilization,  were  afraid  of 
those  Jew  Meshullams  who  are  taught  to  direct  their  arrows  against 
the  bird  of  augury  by  which  they  assumed  to  dictate  to  mankind  "  go 
forward,"  "  stop,"  "  move  backward  " — ^just  as  caprice  and  interest 
may  deem  convenient,  never  allowing  man  to  enter  on  the  age  of  ma- 
jority and  self-control.  Even  in  our  age  that  bird  still  exists ;  many 
a  philosopher,  and  statesman  even,  follows  its  directions ;  therefore,  hu- 
manity cannot  yet  well  spare  the  Jewish  archei-s. 


THE  SOCIAL  MORALITY  OF  MOSAISM. 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE    GERMAN    OP   DR.    LUDWIG   PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  QOLDSMID. 

In  our  examination  of  the  morality  of  the  social  constitution  of 
Mosaism,  we  must  direct  our  attention  especially  to  two  points  :  1st.  It 
establishes  that  man,  in  all  his  relations,  is  a  unity,  and  that  each  of 
his  component  parts,  having  one  and  the  same  point  of  departure,  is  to 
be  collaterally  and  equally  developed.  Further,  the  ideal  in  Mosaism 
differs  not  from  the  real,  nor  the  doctrine  from  the  life,  nor  the  culti- 
vation of  head  and  heart  from  the  line  of  action.  By  firmly  establish- 
ing these  first  principles,  Mosaism  clears  the  road  by  which  their  re- 
alization may  be  attempted  and  achieved.  Therefore  all  extremes,  that 
would  force  human  effort  beyond  the  limit  of  human  power  and  capa- 
city, are  foreign  to,  and  unknown  in,  Mosaism.  In  it  religion  is  not  a 
thing  apart  from  life  *'  here,"  on  earth,  an  ideal  world,  into  which  man 
retires,  and  in  which  he  abstracts  himself  for  an  hour's  brief  space,  and 
whence  he  emerges,  without  substantial  or  direct  guidance,  to  re-enter 
the  actual  world  of  men,  wherein  all  appears  to  contradict  that  ideal 
world  of  religion. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Mosaism  the  entire  life  is  religion,  and  religion 
is  the  entire  life  :  out  of  it,  a  religious  "Here"  is  to  issue  ;  therefore  it 
does  not  merely  treat  of,  but  actually  develops  out  of  itself,  alike  mo- 
rality and  the  law  of  society,  alike  virtue  and  right. 

2.  As  Mosaism  was  addressed  originally  to  one  particular  race, 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  the  world's 
history,  it  not  only  establishes  general  fixed  principles,  but  invests  them 
in  certain  specific  ordinances  (a  garb  suited  to  the  age  and  people), 
forming  a  comprehensive  code  of  national  laws,  from  which  we  have  to 
extract  the  essential  general  thoughts  and  purport.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end,  we  must  now  often  depart  from  the  Mosaic  letter,  in 
order  to  seize  the  Mosaic  spirit.  We  should  further  lay  down  two  rules 
for  our  guidance  in  the  performance  of  our  task,  viz. :  We  must  care- 
fully deduce  the  general  design  from  the  specific  provisions  ;  and, 
secondly,  time  and  circumstances  being  duly  weighed,  we  must  discard 
that,  and  that  only,  which  appertains  exclusively  to  them — we  must 
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fjiitlifully  {idliore  to   jind    retain   that   wlilcli   appertains  equally  to  all 
times  and  eircniinstanees. 

Wliat,  tlicn,  is  tlie  leading  and  liii^licHt  i>rinciple  of  inoralfi  in  Mosa- 
isrn?  It  deelares  man  to  he  (treated  in  the  imai^e  oi'  (rod  ;  therefore  is 
the  deduetion  irninifest,  that  the  eommand,  "  Ye  Bhall  he  holy,  for  I  the 
Lord  y<nir  God  am  holy,"  is  the  first  and  highest  prineiple  of  Mosaic 
morality.     From  this  first  principle  three  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

1.  Mosaism  places  the  groundwork  of  all  good,  not  in  man,  but  in 
God.  Ilence,  what  is  good  in  God  is  good  in  man  also  ;  and  man  shall 
do  good,  because  it  is  good  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  these  axioms  in- 
calculably much  is  achieved.  In  the  first  place,  all  human  doubts  and 
uncertainty  are  dispelled.  By  these  means  alone,  in  fact,  we  clearly 
perceive  and  know  what  is  good,  since  from  God  only  all  individuality 
is  absent ;  in  Him  alone  no  egotism  can  exist.  In  the  second  place, 
the  aim  of  the  good  is  fully  determined,  that  aim  being  declared  to  be, 
not  contentment  (after  all,  but  a  refined  egotism),  but  approximation 
to  God. 

2.  Formal,  external  sanctifi cation  cannot  here  be  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, the  holiness  of  man  being  referred  to  the  holiness  of  God.  This 
sanctification  is  not  to  be  effected  by  the  ceremonial  of  religion :  it  is 
not  an  act  of  divine  worship,  but  the  life  practical  and  spiritual,  since 
in  the  sight  of  God,  in  no  forms,  but  in  attributes  and  deeds,  consists 
"  holiness."  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  sanctification  of  the 
life  and  the  spirit  constitutes  man's  "  holiness." 

3.  This  principle  again  comprehends  that  of  the  unity  of  man.  Re- 
ligious morality  and  social  life  are  not  presented  to  us  in  Mosaism  as 
distinct  entities,  having  an  ideal,  but  not  a  real  and  intimate  union  ; 
on  the  contrary,  holiness  includes  them  all,  for  this  godlike  holiness 
admits  not  of  religion  without  morality,  nor  of  morality  without  social 
virtue,  but  requires  that  the  same  character  prevail  throughout  all  these 
phases  of  life. 

Let  us  now^  examine  this  Holiness  in  the  minutest  details  in  which 
it  has  reference  to  the  individual  relations  of  every  human 'being,  and 
we  shall  perceive  that  in  Mosaism  man  is  universally  an  independent, 
self-determining  creature,  a  being  endued  with  independent  natural 
powers  and  rights.  Mosaism  in  no  way  requires  of  man  self-abnegation, 
the  sacrifice  of  his  individuality ;  on  the  contrary,  it  elevates  that  indi- 
viduality to  its  highest  possible  position.  Throughout  Mosaism,  conse- 
quently, this  Holiness  is  but  another  term  for  love,  with  which  it  is 
identical ;  for  love  is  not  self-sacrifice,  love  is  self-devotion.  This  self- 
devotion  is  the  true  manifestation  of  the  individuality  of,  as  the  bestow- 
alof  gifts  presupposes  possession  in,  the  giver.     Of  man  subject  to  the 
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law  of  love,  one  undivided  feeling  pervades  and  permeates  the  whole 
being,  and  inasmuch  as  he  thereby  becomes  entirely  self-conscious  of 
his  own  nature,  insomuch  is  that  being  exalted  and  refined.  Mosaism 
therefore  declares  the  first  and  highest  principle  of  man's  relation  to 
his  God  to  be, — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ghd  with  all  thy  heart, 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  The  individuality  of  man 
under  all  its  conditions,  even  in  his  relation  to  his  God,  is,  in  this  com. 
prehensive  enumeration,  most  emphatically  recognized  (with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might),  while  it  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  such  individuality  should  merge  into  self-devotion 
to  that  God. 

Just  so  is  it  with  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-men, — "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  here  again  the  individuality  of  the 
individual  man  as  thyself  is  asserted  and  fully  justified,  but  the  love 
shall  in  like  manner  operate  as  self-devotion.  Man  shall  self-devote 
himself  to  his  neighbor,  as  he  does  naturally  to  himself.  Thus,  while 
all  self-inflicted  torments  and  all  self-denying  asceticism  are  opposed  to 
the  spirit  and  unknown  in  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  code,  Mosaism  ele- 
vates its  follower  to  the  loftiest  position  in  which  man  is  still  man  en- 
dowed with  all  the  rights  of  man,  but  in  which  man,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being,  must  practise  not  self-annihilation,  but 
self-devotion.  At  the  option  of  the  individual,  therefore,  are  left  the 
exercise  of  private  devotion  and  attendance  at  public  worship.  This 
assertion  msij,  prima  facie,  appear  strange,  if  not  startling,  since  the 
law  of  Moses  contains  the  most  minute  and  stringent  enactments  for 
the  order  and  regulation  of  divine  worship.  But  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
for  the  sacrifices  and  the  worship,  referred  to,  and  were  intended  for, 
not  the  individual,  but  the  whole  people  of  Israel.  There  was  to  be 
one  general  sanctuary  for  the  whole  nation  (in  a  country  500  square 
miles  in  extent,  one  only),  in  which  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people.  No  sacrifice,  no  prayer  is  prescribed  to  the 
individual  man.  He  can  bring  free-will  ofierings,  he  can  vow  vows 
but  he  is  not  compelled  so  to  do.  Thus  the  Mosaic  worship  is  but  the 
image  or  representation  of  the  intimate  general  religious  connection  of 
the  whole  people  of  Israel ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  commanded  to  bring  a  sacrifice  as  a  sin-ofiering,  are  in  fact 
only  those  in  which  he  has  committed  some  offence  against  the  above- 
named  general  national  religious  union  (its  object  not  being  to  gene- 
rate, by  means  of  observances,  a  religious  frame  of  mind  and  spirit  in  the 
individual) ;  or  (as  in  the  instances  of  the  Paschal  lamb  and  the  first- 
lings of  the  flock)  it  is  done  as  a  public  recognition,  by  the  individual, 
of  the  religious  connection  that  obtained  throughout  the  community. 
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A  now  light  in  slied  on  the  MoHaic  worBlii}>  when  viewed  from  this 
point.  On  the  individinil  it  m  imperative  only  to  love  God,  reverence 
God,  to  fierve  Ilini  and  to  cling  to  llini,  in  order  to  show  forth  holiness 
in  the  life  and  in  the  H}>irit;  hut  hy  what  manner  and  mode  of  worship 
and  prayer,  each  man  is  free  to  choose. 

The  fulfilling  of  the  command,  to  love  your  fellow-man,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  our  twofold  relation ;  first,  in  that  to  the  individual,  and 
secondly,  in  that  to  the  aggregate  of  these  individuals  composing  the 
community. 

In  the  first  relation,  this  love  negatives  its  antagonisms.  Hatred  and 
revenge  must  be  banished,  even  from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  True 
Mosaism  effects  this;  it  tends  also  to  counteract  the  influence  exercised 
by  these  passions  on  human  actions,  and  gives  as  an  example  thereof, 
that,  "  If  thou  meetest  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou 
shalt  surely  bring  it  back  again  to  him ;  if  thou  seest  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him, 
thou  shalt  surely  help  him."  Justice  and  compassion  are  the  positive 
expressions  of  this  love.  Thus  Mosaism  not  only  strictly  forbids  any 
infringement  of  the  former,  but  insists  forcibly  on  an  inflexible  and 
strenuous  antagonism  to  all  manner  of  injustice,  fraud,  oppression,  vio- 
lence, bribery,  false  testimony,  respect  of  persons,  perjury,  false  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  like.  Yet  more,  it  does  not  merely  counsel  the 
exercise  of  mercy  and  compassion  in  a  set  of  well-turned,  poetically 
tender  precepts,  but  by  means  the  most  practical  and  direct  it  ele- 
vates charity  into  a  binding  legal  obligation.  To  this  point  we  now 
call  attention. 

The  ultimate  and  direct  relation  established  by  Mosaism  between 
God  and  man,  wdiich  leads  the  latter  to  preceive  that  the  principle  of 
all  that  is  good  dwells  in  God,  must  also  make  it  manifest  that  God  is 
the  source  of  all  justice;  and  that  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  command, 
"  That  wdiich  is  wholly  right  and  just  shall  ye  do,"  man  maintains  this 
intimate  and  direct  connection  with  God.  In  His  law  God  has  defined 
what  is  just.  God  is  ever  the  abstract  and  instrument  of  all  good,  and 
of  universal  morality.  Doing  what  is  right  is  therefore  reverence  to 
God;  transgression  against  the  right,  transgression  against  God,  of 
which  God  takes  cognizance,  and  which  He  punishes.  Mosaism  also 
establishes  individual  freedom  and  self-dependence,  and  gives  expres- 
sion to  their  validity  in  love.  God  has  also,  by  means  of  His  law, 
brought  the  knowledge  of  the  right  clearly  before  the  consciousness  of 
mankind,  so  that  they  know  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil. 
The  laws  of  Moses  rest  upon,  and  result  from,  the  comformity  of  these 
two  propositions.     Justice  dwells  in  God  ;  injustice  is  an  infringement 
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of  this  divine  general  morality.  Man  is  called  upon,  as  God's  agent,  to 
inquire  into  and  punish  committed  wrong — "  Ye  shall  remove  evil 
from  the  midst  of  you,  that  the  whole  land  be  not  accursed."  In 
Mosaism,  therefore,  human  justice  is  administered  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
and  the  judge,  fully  sensible  of  his  self-dependence,  is  equally  self-con- 
scious that  he  knows,  and  is  bound  to  administer,  the  justice  of  God. 
Proof  must  be  obtained,  by  means  of  human  witnesses,  in  order  that 
the  judge  may  decide  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  chas- 
tisement, of  which  the  object  is,  not  to  produce  terror,  but  to  re-estab- 
lish infringed  public  morality,  must  correspond  witli  the  offence. 
Therefore,  Mosaism  nowhere  permits  appeals  to  so-called  divine  inter- 
vention, nor  admits  into  its  code  supernatural  punishments  and  ordeals. 
Divine  judgments,  such  as  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  allowed  by  the  Koran,  are  unknown  in 
Mosaism.  The  rack  and  torture,  that  disgraced  Europe  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  ransoms  for  the  murderer,  accepted  among 
the  Greeks  and  Germans,  and  permitted  by  the  Koran,  are  equally  for- 
bidden. By  it  are  expressly  denied  the  right  of  the  parent  over  the  life 
of  the  child,  of  the  master  over  that  of  the  slave,  the  participation  of  the 
children  and  relatives  in  the  punishment  of  the  culprit.  The  tribunals 
were  open  and  public,  the  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted  verbally, 
in  presence  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  elders  of  the  community. 
Kegard  for  the  dignity  of  nian  was  a  chief  element  of  Mosaic  justice. 
"  The  body  of  him  who  had  been  hanged  was  not  to  hang  until  the 
morning." 

In  referring  to  the  laws  respecting  charity,  compassion,  and  benev- 
olence, we  find  that  Mosaism  declares  that  the  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  it  adjudged  to  the  poor  belonged  to  them  as  a  right.  Man 
receives  the  ground  from  God  ;  through  the  blessing  of  that  God 
his  labor  is  crowned  with  an  abundant  harvest.  God  transfers  His 
claim  to  a  portion  of  that  harvest  to  the  poor.  To  them  Mosaism  dis- 
tributes, as  their  due,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  every  seventh  year, 
— the  fallow  or  Sabbatical  year, — the  second  tithe  of  every  third  and 
sixth  year,  all  that  grew  in  the  corners  of  the  field,  all  that  fell  from 
the  hand  of  the  reaper,  all  forgotten  sheaves  and  shocks,  the  gleaning 
of  the  olive-tree  and  vineyard.  This  selection  of  alms,  being  all  of  the 
"  fruit  of  the  ground,"  was  entirely  adapted  to  the  then  constitution  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  nation  of  husbandmen.  But  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  form  of  those  gifts  must  everywhere  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  in  other 
lands,  and  the  laws  apply  equally  to  the  fruits  of  industry  and  com- 
merce.   It  may  be  objected  that  a  charity  legally  enacted  is,  in  fact, 
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a  forced  cuinpulsory  IxMicvoIencc.  Jn  reply  the  well-known  truth  nnay 
be  iir^ed,  thut  the  tone  and  habit  of  th(ju<^ht  of  a  whole  people  are  not 
unfreqnently  influenced,  if  not,  indeed,  wholly  generated,  by  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  legal  regulation 
of  the  distribution  of  alms  must  have  established  the  claim  of  the  \X)OV 
thereto,  and  rendered  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  ])eoi>le,  not  an  abstract,  but 
a  real,  and  positive  right,  wliose  recognition  must  liave  been  far  more 
permanently  beneiicial  in  effect,  than  could  have  been  any  mere  theo- 
retical precepts  of  charity. 

Besides,  some  only  of  these  enactments  fix  the  exact  measure  of  con- 
tribution, others  leave  it  free  to  be  determined  by  the  benevolent  ten- 
dencies of  individual  character. 

Finally,  works  of  mercy  and  charity  are  not  limited  by  Mosaism  to 
the  above-named.  It  is  made  an  especial  duty  to  lend  to  the  poor, 
even  without  prospects  of  its  restoration,  all  that  he  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, Mosaism  ordains  that  the  garment  of  the  poor  shall  not  be  kept 
overnight  as  a  pledge,  that  the  sun  shall  not  go  down  on  the  hire  of 
the  laborer,  and  the  like. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  social  constitution  of  Mosaism,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  that  it  presents  clear  general  outlines,  which 
outlines  are  filled  in  with  details  immediately  applicable  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  We  must  again  remember,  that  Mosaism  proceeds  from 
"one  only  God,"  in  whose  image  man  is  created;  that  its  first  moral 
principle  is,  "  Thou  shalt  be  holy,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  holy  ;  "  and  in 
man's  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." A  necessary  consequence  is,  that  it  establishes  complete  equality 
among  all  members  of  the  body  politic.  This  equality  is  carried  out, 
first,  in  equality  of  civil  rights.  In  Mosaism  there  exists  no  distinction 
of  class,  order,  rank,  or  property.  Moses  chose  from  among  the  people, 
it  is  true,  princes,  heads  of  houses,  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  captains  over 
thousands,  captains  over  hundreds  and  over  tens,  elders  and  judges. 
But  this  was  done  solely  for  the  necessary  regulation  and  execution  of 
public  business.  These  appointments  were  strictly  and  in  all  cases  in- 
dividual, and  in  no  instance  hereditary.  This  is  everywhere  confirmed 
in  the  Mosaic  annals.  No  trace  of  the  sons  or  the  posterity  of  Moses 
is  to  be  found,  their  existence  being  lost  amidst  the  records  of  the 
tribes.  "  When  Moses  established  a  sanctuary  he  received  from  each  one 
of  the  people  half  a  shekel — the  rich  shall  not  give  more,  the  poor  shall 
not  give  less."  It  may  be  objected,  that  Moses  established  in  one  tribe, 
and  in  one  family  of  that  tribe,  an  hereditary  priesthood.  Admitted ; 
but  of  "  political  "  power  they  were  deprived.  Their  sole  and  distinct 
vocation  was,  to  be  the  executive  of  the  national  w^orship,  the  exponents 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Moses  ;  and  this  was  a  late  enactment,  adopted  only 
when  an  attempt  to  commit  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties  to  the  first- 
born in  every  family  had  proved  abortive.  Therefore  Moses  provided 
a  counteraction  to  the  acquisition  by  the  priesthood,  of  undue  social 
and  political  influence,  by  depriving  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  '*  of  any 
portion  in  Israel,"  that  is,  of  any  landed  property,  and  thus  making 
them  to  depend  for  their  very  subsistence  on  the  favorable  disposition 
towards  them  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Mosaism  extends  the  equality 
thus  established  among  the  people  themselves,  to  all  who  dwelt  in  the 
land.  The  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  Israelites  were  shared  by  all 
strangers  who  inhabited  the  country.  The  very  exceptions  provided 
for  in  the  cases  of  the  eunuchs  and  bastards  (which  grew  out  of  the 
habits  of  the  age)  of  the  Moabite  and  Ammonite,  prove  the  otheirwise 
uniform  application  of  the  law. 

This  equality  of  civil  rights,  to  be  enjoyed  alike  by  the  Israelites  and 
the  strangers  dwelling  among  them,  is  again  and  again  solemnly  and 
emphatically  declared  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In  no  respect  did  a  distinc- 
tion exist,  or  was  any  privilege  permitted  either  between  Israelite  and 
Israelite  (even  the  priests  were  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  the  laity, 
and  no  altar  had  a  right  of  sanctuary),  or  between  the  Israelite  and  the 
stranger  or  refugee — -the  latter  being  subjected  to  no  restriction  or  civil 
disabilities  whatever.  This  equality  was  realized  in  the  personal  freedom 
of  every  member  of  the  State. 

Mosaism  again  solemnly  urges  "  Ye  shall  be  free,  ye  shall  not  be 
bondsmen."  At  the  head  of  the  fundamental  laws,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, personal  freedom  is  especially  declared,  "who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage."  Doubtless,  to  the  development  of  this  free- 
dom, the  slavery  which  was  an  institution  common  to  all  antiquity 
presented  a  powerful  obstacle..  But  Mosaism  sought,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  laws  whose  tendency  is  clearly  perceptible  to  us,  partly  to  miti- 
gate this  system,  and  partly  to  remove  it  altogether.  It  therefore  trans- 
forms the  slaves  into  hirelings,  whose  servitude  is  to  continue  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years;  as  is  expressly  stated,  the  slave  is  to  be  manumitted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  from  his  purchase,  and  likewise  in 
the  year  of  jubilee,  without  ransom.  He  is  to  go  free  and  to  be  furnished 
liberally  with  presents  of  sheep,  of  corn,  and  of  wine.  The  exercise  of 
severity  towards  the  slave  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  his  punishment 
prevented  by  law.  Any  corporeal  injury  received  by  the  slave  entitled 
him  to  his  immediate  freedom.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  state,  that  the 
restoration  of  a  runaway  slave  to  his  owner  was  not  allowed ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  to  dwell  where  it  seemed  unto  him  good.  Whatever 
loss  of  personal  freedom  was  involved  in  a  change  of  material  circum- 
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stances,  was  rendered  temporary  ijy  the  restitution  "  in  integrum,"  of 
the  year  of  jul)il(^e,  wluni  all  were  restored  to  freedoin. 

But  Mosaism  promotes  this  equality  by  its  constant  tendency  to  pro- 
duce equality  of  ])OssesHions.  While  lei^islating  only  on  the  property 
of  the  (•ommunity,  Mosaism  was  far  removed  froin  the  erroner>us  notion 
that  individual  ])088ession  was  to  be  su})erHeded.  On  tlie  contrary,  the 
basis  on  which  the  structure  of  the  national  life  was  erected  was  the 
equal  division  of  the  soil.  It  sought  to  counteract  the  inordinate  ac- 
cumulation by  individuals  of  wealth  and  landed  property,  to  check  pau- 
perism, in  fine,  to  reach  the  ideal  of  securing  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
pert}^,  of  leaving  its  acquisition  free  to  all,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of 
protecting  it  from  degenerating  into  the  two  extremes — of  riches  and 
poverty.  The  groundwork  of  this  Moses  placed  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness, that  the  people  held  possession  of  the  soil  as  a  tenure  from 
God.  And  by  what  means  did  he  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  ?  He 
divided  the  land  by  lot  into  inalienable  hereditary  portions,  first  for 
each  tribe,  then  into  subdivisions,  according  to  their  generations  and  to 
their  families.  These  last  could  be  alienated,  but  only  for  a  term  of 
years.  In  the  year  of  jubilee  all  inheritances  were  gratuitously  restor- 
ed and  the  hereditary  claimant  was  to  re-enter  into  possession  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  seller,  or  one  of  his  kin,  retained  the  right  of  redeeming 
the  property  at  any  period,  taking  due  account  of  the  years  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  year  of  jubilee.  •  Thus,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Bible 
itself,  the  sale  was  only  a  lease  granted  for  a  specific  term  of  years,  and 
the  year  of  jubilee  necessitated  the  restitution  in  integrum  to  the  origi- 
nal owners,  so  that  the  people  in  that  year  were  replaced  in  a  condition 
of  territorial  equality  of  property.  But  Mosaism  did  yet  more  :  it  offer- 
ed the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  that  greatest,  that  fundamental 
evil,  in  all  civil  relationships,  the  system  of  debtor  and  creditor.  It 
started  on  the  presumption  that  all  debt  was  occasioned  by  need  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower,  by  want  of  some  necessary  of  life,  so  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  duty  enforced  by  the  love  of  his  fellow-men,  that  he  who  pos- 
sessed should  give  freely  to  the  necessitous,  unless  by  so  doing  he 
should  become  equally  impoverished.  The  Bible  expresses  this  al- 
most in  so  many  words.  But  if  the  giver  retains  the  right  of  demand- 
ing the  restoration  of  what  he  has  given,  so  that  it  becomes  not  a  gift 
but  a  loan,  it  follows,  from  the  presumption  above  referred  to,  that  the 
lender  is  to  derive  no  specific  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  transac- 
tion. Thus  Mosaism  forbids  all  kind  of  interest,  whether  in  money  or 
in  kind.  (It  is  self-evident  that  this  restriction  could  not  be  extended 
to  foreigners,  for  such  extension  would  have  rendered  impossible  all 
commerce  with  other  nations.) 
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At  the  end  of  every  seventh  year  all  debts  were  to  be  cancelled 
eo  i]pso^  so  that  the  creditor  had  no  right  to  restitution.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  again  prevented  any  one  incurring  pecuniary  obligations  of 
vast  magnitude,  for  which,  moreover,  Mosaism  did  not  recognize  the 
necessity.  It  was  consequently  impossible  that  one  individual  should 
inherit  enormous  landed  possessions  to  be  his  forever,  or  that  a  family 
should  finally  lose  its  patrimonial  estates.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
one  should  enrich  iiimself  with  borrowed  money ;  or  should,  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  by  interest  and  dowry,  involve  himself  in  wholesale 
and  entire  ruin.  Thus  pauperism  and  overgrown  wealth  were  alike 
entirely  obviated.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  the  Israelites  themselves 
failed  to  obey  these  laws.  As  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God,  they  were  not  ripe  either  to  understand  or  to  fulfil  them.  Mo- 
saism confided  to  the  Israelites  a  doctrine  and  a  law,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  which  in  all  their  purity  was  reserved  for  later  times,  as  is  their 
entire  fulfilment  in  practice,  for  ages  yet  more  remote.  The  Israelites 
were  to  be  their  preservers  for  tliis  "Future,"  and  have  faitlifully  per- 
formed this  mission  at  the  price  of  unspeakable  sacrifices.  The  per- 
plexities and  confusion  that  at  present  prevail  throughout  human  society, 
were  actually  generated  by  a  system  directly  opposed  in  principle  to 
Mosaism-  The}^,  therefore,  oflfer  no  standard  whatever  by  which  Mo- 
saic law  may  be  measured.  That  they,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  duly 
understood,  we  must  keep  the  fact  in  view,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
present  necessities  of  mankind,  and  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  process 
of  gradual  slow  development  and  improvement.  To  demonstrate  this 
is  not  our  present  task.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  show  that  Mosaism  origi- 
nates the  principles  of  a  truly  religious  municipal  society,  and  that  its 
realization  in  practice  is  the  appointed  task  of  a  remote  future. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Contentment  of  mind  surpasses  riches. 

Let  no  friendship  be  severed  by  reason  of  the  calumniator. 

Undeserved  encomiums  should  produce  sorrow  rather  than  joy. 

Every  animosity  may  be  healed,  save  that  whose  source  is  envy. 

The  friendship  of  the  ignorant  is  dangerous ;  their  aversion  cheer- 
ing. 

Regard  the  fickle-minded  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend,  and  rely 
not  on  his  friendship. 

The  love  of  worldly  possessions  is  a  source  of  grief;  lessen  the  one, 
and  thou  wilt  diminish  the  other. 


THOUGHTS    ON    LECTUEES. 

BY    M.    KRAU8K0PF. 
III. 

THE  KELIGIOUS  LECTUJIE. 

The  lectures  of  Matter  and  Intellect  are  so  vast  and  varied,  that  a 
constant  and  universal  study  of  a  lifetime  does  not  suffice  to  read  and 
to  analyze  them,  were  even  every  individual  part  of  mankind  enabled 
to  devote  the  whole  of  that  time  to  it.  The  study  of  a  small,  limited 
portion  would  suffice  to  extract  the  above  lectures,  and  to  furnish 
nourishment  to  intellectual  life.  But,  alas!  the  as  yet  undeveloped 
state  of  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  does  not  grant  to  all  its  indivi- 
duals that  precious  boon.  Were  the  duties  to  obtain  means  to  sustain 
the  material  mechanism  of  the  human  body  equally  distributed,  every 
individual  would  have  time  to  devote  to  intellectual  culture. 

It  is  not  within  the  limit  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  causes  of  that 
retarded  state  of  development.  Accepting  the  status  of  society  as  it  is, 
we  discover  it  to  be  classified  by  three  divisions  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter, namely,  religious,  scientific,  and  social.  These  divisions  do  not 
part  civilized,  nations  into  distinctive  classes;  any  such  division,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  only  incidental,  and  does  not  reach  very  deep.  Neither 
is  this  division  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature ;  it  is  an  abnormal 
state  of  mankind's  own  creation,  to  cease  altogether  when  it  reaches 
higher  planes  of  development.  The  sphere  of  these  three  elements  is 
within  the  life  of  every  individual ;  they  are  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
mental  and  bodily  activity. 

To  nourish  the  intellectual  and  intuitive  faculties  of  his  immortal 
portion  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  a  human  being  as  to  nourish  his  body. 
To  do  the  last,  he  is  compelled  to  labor  and  to  toil  for  longer  or  shorter 
portions  of  time,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  so-called  property. 
Even  if  his  means  are  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  livelihood  without 
manual  labor,  he  engrosses  himself  with  pursuits  to  increase  his  so-called 
wealth.  This  prevents  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion,  from  nourishing  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties 
by  their  own  powers.  The  lecture  supplies  to  some  extent  this  want, 
and  is  therefore  the  result  of  a  necessity,  resulting  in  the  custom  to 
consider  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  such  as  choose  to  belong  to  it, 
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exempt  from  manual  duties,  in  consideration  of  their  devoting  their 
time  and  talents  to  study,  and  to  extract  lessons  from  all  various  sources 
of  material  and  intellectual  life,  and  to  convey  the  result  of  their  labor 
for  remuneration  to  those  who  iiave  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
do  so. 

A  lecture,  therefore,  as  it  is  understood  in  its  accepted  meaning,  is  a 
collection  of  sentences  by  an  individual  intellect,  conveying  a  lesson  or 
lessons,  gathered  either  from  the  material  or  moral  realms,  or  from  both, 
and  conveying  them  to  other  intellects  either  by  month  or  inscription. 
The  character  of  their  subjects  is  either  religious,  scientiiic,  or  social ; 
their  character  for  intrinsic  value  and  for  beauties  of  composition  cor- 
responds to  the  power  of  their  respective  authors,  and  the  effect  of  each 
lecture  on  other  intellects  is  commensurate  to  its  intrinsic  value,  beau- 
ties of  composition,  and  delivery  of  the  lecturer,  and  to  the  powers  of 
attention  and  comprehension  of  the  listener. 

The  religious  is  the  oldest  of  modern  classifications  of  lectures.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Sermon.  The  sermon  of  our  day  is  the  child  of 
custom,  and  custom  is  a  relic  of  antiquity,  that  shelters  itself  behind  the 
bulwark  of  feeling.  Custom  is  more  powerful  than  law ;  for  law  is 
without  power  as  soon  as  it  is  declared  null  and  void.  Not  so  is  cus- 
tom ;  it  will  insist  on  living  in  spite  of  antagonistic  laws,  and  continue 
to  exert  a  retarding  influence.  Born  of  a  necessity,  it  will  live  after 
its  parent  is  dead,  and,  inheriting  it,  it  becomes  a  necessity — to  be 
expelled  by  another  custom. 

Although  the  necessity  of  having  religious  instruction  by  lectures  as 
well  as  by  other  more  practical  modes  is  undeniable,  yet  is  its  peculia- 
rity a  child  of  custom,  a  relic  of  barbarism.  That  peculiarity  is,  that, 
when  delivered  by  the  lecturer,  it  does  not  admit  of  any  verbal 
comment  or  debate.  The  intellect  receiving  it  does  not  exercise  its 
powers  to  examine  its  contents,  whether  they  are  true  or  not,  but  accepts 
them  as  true  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  like  swallowino^  food  without 
chewing  it ;  the  substance  is  consumed,  but  the  essence  is  not  distilled. 
A  sermon  thus  loses  its  efficacy.  It  does  not  furnish  muscle  or  nerve- 
power,  but  only  excites  artificial  animation.  It  does  not  nourish,  but 
only  galvanizes. 

This  custom  of  delivering  lectures  without  debate  dates  from  the 
time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  in  full  sway  of  its  power, 
and  all  its  dogmas  and  moral  instructions  were  delivered  "  By  Author- 
it}^,"  and  did  not  admit  of  the  least  debate  or  questioning.  It  has 
transplanted  itself  unto  our  day  through  all  stages  of  the  Reformation, 
and  can  be  looked  on  as  an  heirloom  of  Romanism. 

It  will  be  said  that  certain  classes  of  religious  lectures,  those  of  purely- 
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monil  instruction  ;in<l  praises  to  tlic  Deity,  do  not  neceseitate  any 
(]el)5ite,  as  tlieir  truth  and  intentions  are  self-evident.  We  only  point 
to  the  so-oal](;d  Praise  and  Prayer  nieetin^s.  They  are  Debates.  The 
former  is  the  debate  of  the  soul  with  itself,  risin<^  on  the  win^s  of  faith 
and  hope  towards  the  J)eity ;  the  latter  ib  the  debate  of  intellect,  of 
soul  with  force  of  matter — its  jailer.  The  relating  of  the  so-called 
''Experience"  creates  in  listening  intellects  truer  religions  feelings 
than  a  sermon  of  a  star  preacher.  The  words  are  Innnble,  the  expres- 
sions are  simple,  the  rhetoric  is  rude,  the  elocution  is  elementary,  yet 
is  there  a  sincerity  and  devotion  speaking  from  them  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  culture,  and  more  than  equalizing  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  resulting  effects  of  a  free  debate 
on  all  points  of  a  polemical,  religious  lecture.  Only  by  friction  ot 
intellects,  combats  of  ideas,  clashing  of  thought,  Truth  assumes  the 
ascendency,  and,  once  liberated.  Truth  will  by  the  same  means  increase 
her  domains,  until  mankind  will  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
love,  and  will  lecture  only  from  the  text,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself." 

The  sermon  of  our  day  lectures  mostly  on  ''  Thou  shalt  love  God," 
and  uses  the  next  commandment  to  enforce  and  to  strengthen  its 
expositions  of  the  lirst.  On  that  exposition,  and  from  it,  all  diiferences 
of  mankind  with  all  their  attendant  horrors  have  arisen,  and  as  yet 
divide  it  into  antagonistic  camps. 

As  this  character  of  the  modern  sermon  is  not  of  Jewish  origin,  we 
will  review  first  the  Christian  sermon,  leaving  the  Jewish  religious  lec- 
ture to  be  treated  on  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  is  Supernaturalism.  Its  form  is  Materi- 
alism. It  is  an  unsuccessful  merging  of  two  extremes.  If  Christianity 
surrenders  Supernaturalism,  only  its  code  of  ethics  and  morals  remains, 
and  that  falls  back  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated,  the  Synagogue. 

Therefore  real  Christianity  (and  there  is  no  other,  in  fact),  namely, 
the  doctrine  that  man,  through  the  so-called  fall  of  the  first  parents, 
has  been  expelled  from  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  that,  according 
to  the  fixed  plan  of  Jehovah,  he  can  be  reinstated  in  that  sphere  only 
through  the  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  so-called  vicarious  atonement 
theory,  no  matter  how^  excellent  and  perfect  his  morality  may  be, 
admits  of  no  reasoning  by  the  intellect ;  for,  as  soon  as  reason  com- 
mences to  investigate,  it  results  in  a  Martin  Luther,  and  thus  on,  until 
by  gradations  an  O.  B.  Frothingham  or  an  Edw.  C.  Tow^ne  is  produced. 

Eoman  Catholicism  and  Mormonism  are  the  true  Christianities. 
For  both  are  true  to  all  the  logical  sequences  of  the  miraculous  vicari- 
ous atonement  theory,  and  carry  them  into  practice  with  rigid,  stern, 
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and  unflinching  will.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  Christianity  of  the 
past ;  Mormonism  that  of  the  present  and  future  ;  the  former  is  the 
Latin  edition,  the  latter  the  Anglo-Saxon  edition  of  Supernaturalism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  buries  his  head  in  Supernaturalism,  and  gyrates 
with  his  legs  in  the  air ;  the  Mormon  wades  in  it  waist-deep  with  the 
same  matter-of-fact  mien  as  a  duck  paddles  in  a  frog-pond.  The  for- 
mer looks  only  to  the  past,  and  is  blind  to  the  present,  shouts  anathe- 
mas against  Science,  and  would  stop  earth  in  its  rotation  if  it  could  ; 
the  latter  looks  to  the  future,  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  takes 
results  of  science,  and  puts  them  in  the  same  caldron  with  Spiritual- 
ism, Materialism,  and  revelations  of  Supernaturalism,  and  all  other 
minor  isms. 

The  Catholic  and  the  Mormon  base  their  foundation  on  the  same 
ground,  but  each  rears  a  difterent  structure.  The  first  is  a  cathedral, 
adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  antiquity  and  modern  times,  where 
Supernaturalism  is  enthroned,  and  approached  with  all  the  reverence, 
pomp,  and  glorious  circumstances  of  the  stole  and  the  crucifix.  Only 
the  self  claimed  aristocracy  of  priesthood  can  approach  its  altars.  It 
places  on  it  all  the  fruits  and  the  fat  of  the  land,  but  disdains  to  soil 
the  aristocratic  hands  with  the  dirty  stains  of  labor.  It  is  the  Chris- 
tianity of  high  birth  and  descent,  so  called  ;  having  only  one  wish,  that 
to  reinstate  the  past,  when  monks  will  fatten  on  the  toil  of  labor,  and 
nuns  will  languish  in  solitary  cells ;  when  the  Pope  will  be  God  on 
earth,  cardinals  will  be  archangels,  bishops  and  priests  seraphs  and 
cherubs,  knights  in  armor  stand  as  honorary  guard  at  its  door,  and 
the  people,  the  toiling,  sweating  people,  will  carry  on  its  shoulders  that 
pompous  pageant. 

The  Mormon  also  builds  on  the  ground  of  Supernaturalism.  His 
building  is  a  tabernacle  in  the  shape  of  a  beehive.  Therein  all  the 
people  are  priests,  who  have  to  place  one-tenth  of  their  produce  on  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  Instead  of  the  dazzling  pomp  of  the  cathedral,  we 
see  only  the  rigid  simplicity  of  the  Presbyterian  communion  table ; 
instead  of  fobes,  we*  see  onl}^  the  hickory  shirt  and  the  gingham  sunbon- 
net ;  instead  of  an  unintelligible  mass,  we  hear  a  homespun  discourse 
by  a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  laborer  in  the  workshop  ;  instead  of  a  Pope, 
there  is  a  President ;  instead  of  cardinals,  there  are  Twelve  Apostles  ; 
instead  of  Jesuits,  there  are  missionaries;  instead  of  absolution  or 
masses  for  the  dead  to  save  them  from  purgatory,  there  is  a  baptism 
for  the  dead,  when  a  man's  ancestors  can  be  got  out  of  an  uncomforta- 
ble place  as  far  back  as  Adam  ;  instead  of  celibacy  of  Romish  priests, 
there  is  the  much- to-be-married  state  of  the  Mormon  bishop  ;  instead 
of  popish  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  there  are  additions  and  interpo- 
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lationB,  received  by  latest  mail  of  revelation,  postage  unpaid  ;  instead  of 
preacliiiif!^  "  By  Authority"  of  the  cathedral,  the  Mormon  gives  every 
one  of  his  fellow-Mormons  i^rivile^^e  to  ]>reach,  insists  even  on  his 
preachinii^.  Of  conrBc,  when  tliis  pj-ivilege  is  al)nBed  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  dangerous  doctrines,  revelation  ])utH  a  veto  on  it. 

The  character  of  the  sermons  of  the  two  stout  defenders  of  Supema- 
turalism  is  corresponding  to  their  similarity  and  differences.  Both 
ascribe  divine,  infallible  authority  to  their  chiefs.  Both  proclaim 
Supernaturalism  with  that  firm  conviction  that  admits  of  no  question- 
ing. Both  speak,  about  the  next  world  with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
they  had  just  returned  from  making  an  inspection  of  it.  Both  recog- 
nize only  one  power  on  earth,  and  that  is  the  Church.  Both  damn 
every  one  and  everything  outside.  Both  call  themselves  kingdom  of 
God.  Both  start  in  all  essential  points  from  the  same  premises,  but 
extend  in  contrary  directions ;  the  first  to  the  past,  the  other  to  the 
future.  The  Catholic  sermon  only  announces  dogmas  of  the  kingdom 
or  Church  of  God,  shining  already  in  fulness  of  glory  and  perfection  ; 
the  Mormon  is  building  up,  as  he  says,  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  he  has 
sense  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  insists  that  he  has  the 
plan  and  the  design  to  achieve  that  desirable  end.  Both  hold  up  the 
volume  of  morality  of  their  respective  creeds  as  evidence  of  their  truth, 
but  the  Catholic  speaks  of  his  creed  with  solemnity,  with  that  rever- 
ence which  is  granted  only  to  the  incomprehensible  Divinity  ;  and  the 
Mormon  speaks  of  his  spiritual  world,  where  he  expects  to  meet  all  the 
great  personages  of  history,  even  the  Creator,  with  the  same  cool  assu- 
rance and  matter-of-fact  manner  as  if  speaking  of  the  crop  of  wool,  of 
his  herds,  or  of  his  harvest. 

As  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  the  Catholic  is  to  the  Mor- 
mon as  a  child  is  to  a  man.  Look  at  Mexico,  the  stronghold  of  Catho- 
licism, and  look  at  Utah.  Look  at  all  countries  where  Catholicism 
reigned  supreme,  and  avarice,  despotism,  sloth,  and  despondency 
followed  its  wake.  If  the  Mormon  consents  to  abandon  his  Asiatic 
importations,  he  will  prove  to  be  the  stronghold  df  Supernaturalistic 
Christianity  of  the  future,  be  that  future  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

The  next  in  the  class  of  religious  lectures  to  be  reviewed  is  the  Prot- 
estant orthodox  sermon.  Its  characteristic  is  arrogance,  firstly  in 
claiming  all  that  is  good,  noble,  exalted,  intellectual,  and  intuitive  in 
mankind,  and  its  aggregate  result  of  moral  excellence  attained  as 
"  Christian,"  caused  by  and  springing  from  it,  and  it  only,  and  from  no 
other  source ;  secondly,  because  it  pleases  to  place  one  foot  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  reason,  and  keeps  the  other  on  Supernaturalism,  it  considers 
itself  as  the  arbiter  of  reason  and  its  results  in  another  intellect,  if  its 
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deductions  differ  from  it.  It  condemns  every  one  without  mercy  who 
beheves  not  as  it  teaches  and  expounds.  Be  you  as  patient  as  Job,  as 
full  of  faith  as  Abraham,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  as  virtuous  as  Melchize- 
dek,  as  pious  as  Hillel,  as  pure  as  Hannah,  you  are  damned  if  you  do 
not  accept  the  shelter  pointed  out  to  you  by  the  orthodox  Christian 
sermon. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  cause,  resulting  in  difference  of  opinion  in 
others,  acts  on  the  orthodox  Christian  without  his  will  and  control. 
Having  reasoned  a  little,  and  seeing  all  the  evidences  of  science  speak 
against  his  assumptions,  not  wishing  to  imitate  the  Pope  in  cursing 
science,  he  feels  doubts  springing  up  in  his  intellect,  and  then  begins 
the  uncomfortable  battle-field  between  feeling,  harboring  traditionated 
superstition,  and  reason,  endeavoring  to  expel  it.  Then  commences 
wrestling  of  the  soul  with  the  evil  spirit,  so  called.  Prayer  is  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  faith;  mutual  exhortations  and  encour- 
agement are  indulged  in ;  apologetic  works  furnish  lime  to  cement  the 
breaches  in  the  bulwark  of  faith,  and  tottering  Supernaturalism  is 
propped  up  by  all  possible  artificial  means. 

Yet  for  all  that,  there  are  moments  when  its  vigilant  guardians  are 
tired  out,  and  indulge  in  a  refreshing  sleep ;  then  reason  gently  puts  in 
a  few  protests,  awakens  the  guard,  and  the  battle  is  fought  over,  and 
ends  mostly  with  the  same  results,  but  often  by  a  gradual  advance  of 
reason.  Then  the  uncomfortable  combatants  in  the  battle-field  of 
reason  and  Supernaturalism  think  it  best  to  ignore  the  battle  altogether, 
and,  in  proof  of  it,  boldly  sends  out  its  knights  into  the  enemy's  play- 
ground, into  the  classic  regions  of  Rome  and  Greece,  to  bring  home 
trophies  of  war,  of  captives  to  do  the  bidding  of  supernaturalistic  faith, 
to  be  its  wood- choppers  and  water-carriers,  and  thus  to  bring  calm  and 
balm  to  numerous  disturbed,  listening  intellects. 

The  lecture  then  parades  its  captives,  as  did  one  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Hub  of  the  universe.  Speak- 
ing of  the  ocean,  it  declared  it  to  be  "  the  Architect  of  the  continents  of 
the  earth  "  (Architect,  a  designing,  planning  power),  and  informed  its 
listeners,  as  a  triumphant  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  faith,  that  a 
stone  has  been  found,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  following  sentence: 
"  Whatever  is,  is  God,  and  whatever  is  not  God,  is  nothing."  And  the 
listeners  were  radiant  in  gladness,  and  rejoiced  in  the  flush  of  victory. 
Are  these  not  captives  to  Christianity  from  the  philosophy  of  Greece? 
Who  can  say  that  we  are  afraid  to  reason  ? — that  we  cannot  conquer 
by  reason?  Happy  people!  They  did  not  know  that  St.  George  had 
captured  a  mermaid,  and  her  maid-of-all-work,  instead  of  slaying  the 
fiery  dragon — a  mermaid  whose  siren  song  is  very  seducing. 
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Irn;t<;ine  Pantlioism  and  MutoriuHsm  arm-in-arm  witli  Supematu- 
ralisin  ;  tliink  of  ()lymj)U8  lif)l)no])l)ini^  witli  (Jalvary;  the  Epicurean 
l)liil()so])liy  shaking  liaiuls  Avitli  tlie  vicarious  atonement  tlieory ;  am- 
brosia and  nectar  of  the  <j:ods  of  Greece  mingling  witli  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Lord's  Suppei*. 

Was  it  that  such  thoui^hts  intruded  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the 
lecturer  during  the  caliri  reflection  of  sober,  reasoning  hours,  and  was 
tlic  battle  of  reason  and  supernaturalistic  task  renewed  ?  It  must 
have  been  so,  for  the  next  lecture  of  the  same  intellect  was  prefaced 
with  a  commentary  on  a  psalm  of  David,  when,  after  di.ssecting  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  soul  of  the  royal  bard,  he  exclaimed  :  "  What 
are  arguments,  when  my  feelings  tell  me  that  I  am  right  ?  If  a  mother 
hears  the  cry  of  her  babe,  will  she  stop  to  argue  with  her  neighbor,  or 
will  she  hasten  to  her  babe  and  calm  its  wants  ?  "  What  can  be  said 
in  reply  to  such  an  eloquent  appeal?  What  a  happy  illustration,  that 
of  the  mother  and  babe ! 

Yet  do  those  lectures  occasionally  furnish  sound,  healthy  instruction 
of  virtue,  goodness,  purity,  and  holiness,  and  how  to  apply  them  practi- 
cally to  all  the  various  duties  of  material  life.  Such  lectures  are  replete 
with  the  plain,  honest  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  and  its  practical  homespun 
illustrations.  Then  there  is  a  glow  of  real  pleasure  prevalent  amongst 
the  audience ;  and  would  all  lectures  be  of  that  kind,  and  would  their 
lessons  be  practically  applied,  increasing  the  volume  of  morality,  teach- 
ing man  to  rely  on  his  own  powers,  to  be  honest  in  his  "  dealings  with 
the  Lord,"  not  to  ask  for  more  payment  than  was  earned,  we  would 
most  readily  overlook  the  self-assumed  importance  and  arrogance  of 
orthodox  Christian  sects,  whenever  their  especial  pet  theories  are 
concerned. 

It  is  at  best  presumptuous  for  intellects  of  only  average  powers  to 
endeavor  to  play  chess  with  either  the  philosophy  of  history  or  of 
science,  intending  thereby  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Supernatural- 
ism.  Only  its  Gaonim,  a  Woolsey,  a  l^oah  Porter,  a  McCosh  can  ven- 
ture to  direct  that  game  of  chess,  where  supernaturalism  plays  Black 
and  science  and  its  philosophy  play  White.  Black  can  only  defend 
itself,  and  it  has  to  play  its  best  game,  for  its  very  existence  is  at  stake. 
By  skilful  strategy,  bold  manoeuvring,  far-fetched  combinations,  and 
big  jumps  over  logical  ditches,  Black  captures  once  in  a  while  a  few 
unimportant  positions.  White  plays  leisurely  ;  it  is  sure  of  its  game. 
It  plays  with  Black  like  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  Black  knows  it, 
and  plays  with  evident  anxiety;  it  cannot  foretell  what  combinations 
White  may  unfold,  for  White  is  constantly  increasing  its  resources. 
Black  will  probably  struggle  and  struggle  on,  until,  tired  out,  it  will 
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retreat  with  its  figure-head  behind  its  bulwarks,  and  cease  to  reason 
and  to  combine  strategical  movements.  It  will  seek  repose  in  the  con- 
genial art  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome,  or  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
Endowment  House  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  large  basin  is  said  to 
rest  on  twelve  oxen. 

The  lesson  w^hich  we  can  extract  from  the  religious  orthodox  Chris- 
tian lecture  is  a  confirmation  of  an  old  popular  adage,  that  "  Habit  is 
second  nature  in  man."     If  we  habituate  ourselves  to  an  idea,  or  if  an 
idea  is  impressed  on  us  since  childhood,  we  love  to  defend  it  by  all  pos- 
sible means ;  if  conquered  in  the  contest  with  truth,  which  it  must  be 
if  the  idea  was  erroneous,  we  feel  as  miserable  and  full  of  mourning  as 
if  we  had  lost  a  dearly  cherished  relation.     We  are  in  a  very  uncomfort 
able  state  while  the  debris  of  the  dead  idea  is  in  our  mind.     Slowly  we 
make  up  our  mind  to  bury  it,  and  we  do  bury  it.     And  having  buried 
it,  we  discover  that  we  still  live  without  it,  and,  O  happiness!  a  truth 
has  taken  its  place — a  truth  that  needs  not  to  be  apologetic,  needs  not 
to  tremble  at  every  new  discovery  of  science  ;  for  science  only  strength- 
ens it,  increases  its  lustre,  makes  it  more  beneficial.     Gradually  we 
get  used  to  see  ideas  die  and  to  bury  them.     Xor  are  we  deprived 
of  Faith  and  Hope ;  Faith  and  Hope  repose  securely  on  the  rock  of 
truth,  on  facts  demonstrated. and  demonstrable  ;  and  Imagination,  child 
of  the  spirituality  of  man,  mounting  towards  eternity,  loses  itself,  not 
in  the  chaotic,  dark,  fantastic  walks  of  Supernaturalism,  but  wanders 
in  the  shady  walks,  and  glowing  arbors,  and  flowery  gardens,  and  un- 
bounded, bright  horizon  of  Idealism,  to  return  to  us  at  our  bidding,  and, 
laying  at  our  feet  its  precious  freight  of  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  exotics 
of  bountiful  Nature,  causes  us  to  give  thanks  and  praises  to  the  mer- 
ciful Creator  of  the  universe. 

Thanks  to  a  beneficent  and  all-just  Providence,  truth  is  conquering. 
Thousands  of  reasoning  intellects  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  and  are  moving  towards  the  domains  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  Unitarians  are  camping 
very  close  to  the  line  that  separates  superstition  from  religion.  Their 
lectures  are  an  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  human  intellect  is 
once  in  search  of  truth,  it  will  reach  its  goal.  When  a  reasoning 
intellect  is  allied  to  independence  of  feeling,  to  a  fixed  determination 
to  place  self  and  feehngs  of  self  beneath  truth,  and  to  an  intense  feeling 
of  faith,  hope — to  spirituality,  it  will  advance  towards  the  domains 
of  truth.  The  Unitarian  lecture  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  result  of 
American  intellect.  It  is  inquiring,  searching;  nothing  is  too  exalted 
to  be  questioned,  nothing  too  low  to  be  overlooked  by  it.  It  does  not 
look  on  the  text-book  of  religion  as  above  the  scope  of  investigations 
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of  the  intellect,  hut  iiRen  all  the  resoiirces  of  culture,  of  the  investio;a- 
tioiKS  of  ])rofoun(l  ininds,  into  all  the  doniairiH  of  history  of  iriankiud  to 
extract  its  lessons.  Althou<^h  there  is  a  hesitation,  an  uncertainty 
where  to  steer  to,  noticeable  in  some  of  th(;se  lectures,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  for  aye  and  for  <^ood  left  the  harbors  of  Egypt.  Keep 
on,  ye  bold  sailors,  keep  on  !  Reason,  the  Angel  of  God,  is  standing 
at  your  hehn.  The  words  of  Jehovah  fill  your  sails.  They  will  waft 
you  to  yonder  shores,  where  the  burning  peak  of  Sinai  reaches  towards 
the  horizon.  There  you  will  find  a  firm  teacher  with  a  fixed  law — the 
law  of  God.  It  is  a  stern  law  for  those  who  disobey  it,  and  a  blessing 
— the  plenty  of  peace — for  those  who  walk  in  its  paths.  Can  you  raise 
a  cupola  without  columns  to  support  it?  Can  a  spire  ascend  into  the 
clouds  without  a  foundation  to  rest  upon  ?  Can  there  be  an  effect 
without  a  cause?  Can  goodness,  purity,  holiness,  salvation,  spring 
from  the  human  being  without  the  reign  of  the  law  of  God  ?  If  the 
life  of  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth,  on  w4iom  you  look  as  an  ideal  of 
human  perfection,  is  your  type,  has  he  not  said,  "I  have  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it  ? " 

The  class  of  religious  lectures  also  includes  lectures  of  Spiritualism. 
Although  denying  any  connection  with  any  of  the  existing  religious 
sects,  they  resemble  in  one  most  essential  point  the  Catholic  orthodoxy; 
namely,  in  the  adaptation  of  that  doctrine  which  results  in  the  separa- 
tion of  certain  personages  as  mediums,  means  of  communication  with 
the  spiritual  world.  As  formerly,  the  priest  is  now  the  trance-medium 
to  transact  that  very  important  business.  It  is  an  old  dodge  of  super- 
stition, hidden  in  modern  garb.  Taking  one  truth  and  putting  ninety- 
nine  errors  to  it,  the  spiritualistic  lecture  patches  up  a  new  religion  for 
a  circle  of  so-called  trance-mediums  and  test-mediums,  to  obtain  the 
medium  to  make  a  livelihood,  on  the  means  of  other  people  who  earn 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Spiritualism  is  an  evidence  that 
the  disposition  of  human  nature  to  look  to  the  miraculous,  wonderful, 
as  evidence  of  a  theory,  is  as  strong  in  our  age  as  it  was  thousands  of 
years  ago.  What  a  deep  insight  in  human  nature  Moses  revealed, 
when  he  advised  his  people  not  to  look  to  miracles  as  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertions  of  an  individual,  but  to  exercise  their  reasoning 
powers  to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertions  by  their  intrinsic  merits. 
Only  education  developing  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  habituating 
them  to  rely  only  on  material  evidence  in  support  of  a  theory,  is  an 
antidote  to  superstition  of  all  kinds,  and  to  its  manifold  dodges. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  about  fifty  thousand  religious 
lecturers  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  not  a  producing  but  a 
consuming  class ;  when  we  consider  that  the  subject  of  their  lessons  is 
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nostly  what  God  is  and  is  not ;  that  the  truly  religious  lesson,  "  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,''  can  be  preached  by  every  reasoning  human 
being,  and  preached  better  in  practice  than  in  words ;  when  we  consider 
that  the  lessons  of  history  which  they  pretend  to  give  are  mostly  dis- 
tortions of  truth,  profitless  to  mankind ;  when  we  consider  that  what- 
ever volume  of  goodness  and  morality  those  fifty  thousand  men  effect, 
they  could  effect  outside  of  their  office  as  well,  and  earn  their  liveli- 
hood ;  when  we  consider  that  most  of  those  lectures  are  merely  listened 
to  as  a  demand  of  custom,  that  they  are  not  debates,  that  they  do  not 
produce  intellectual,  reasoning  activity,  that  they  do  not  result  in 
increasing  the  rule  of  truth ;  when  we  furthermore  consider  that  the 
means  necessary  to  support  such  a  vast  body  of  men,  and  to  build 
magnificent  houses  for  them  to  lecture  in,  would  go  very  far  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  portion  of  our 
Drothers  and  sisters  in  our  own  country,  if  applied  for  that  purpose ; 
when  we  consider  all  that,  we  shall  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  do  not  need  any  religious  lectures  or  lecturers  as  a  distinctive 
class,  but  that  it  is  best  to  amalgamate  the  religious  lecture  wdth  the 
scientific  and  social  lecture. 


A  LESSON  OF  EABBI  SAPHRA. 

It  happened  that  Kabbi  Saphra  took  a  walk  with  his  disciples.  As 
they  went  along,  they  met,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  a  learned 
man,  who,  supposing  that  the  Eabbi  came  purposely  to  meet  him, 
thanked  him  for  his  condescension.  "  Do  not  thank  me,"  said  Saphra, 
"  I  only  came  to  take  a  walk."  The  man  was  disconcerted,  and 
betrayed  some  confusion.  The  disciples  who  witnessed  what  passed, 
asked  their  master,  why  he  acted  thus.  "  Would  you  then  have  me 
guilty  of  a  falsehood  ? "  said  the  pious  Eabbi.  "  Nay,"  rejoined  his 
disciples,  "  but  thou  mightest  have  been  silent."  "  My  children,"  said 
the  virtuous  instructor,  "  it  becomes  not  a  son  of  Israel  to  assume  a 
merit  not  due  to  him  ;  nor  to  cause,  either  by  words  or  their  absence, 
a  false  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  neighbor." 

Medrash  Eabah. 


BABETTE. 

B  Y    1'  H  I  L  I  J'    IJ  A  K  T. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  sun  liad  but  just  risen,  when  Ezra  was  threading  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  village.  There  was  little,  if  anything,  of  i>usj  life  visible. 
A  housewife  here  and  there  was  sweeping  lier  threshold,  and  occasion- 
ally a  peasant  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  a  Inindle  of  firewood,  or  a 
hamper  of  vegetables,  was  wending  his  way  to  the  market-place. 
Ezra's  steps  led  him  by  the  chapel.  Evidently  the  Christian  portion  of 
the  village  community  had  some  zealous  worshippers.  Some  half- 
dozen  women,  in  the  graceful  costume  of  the  country,  were  hurrying 
thither  to  the  early  mass.  As  Ezra  passed  near  the  church,  he  instinc- 
tively left  the  narrow  footpath,  the  merest  semblance  of  a  straggling 
side-w^alk,  and  betook  him  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  Soon  the  lofty 
wall  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  was  reached.  Ezra  considered  this 
as  the  devil's  own  work.  Of  its  age,  history,  tradition,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing,  save  that  there  had  come  down  tales  of  Jewish  martyrs 
there,  or  in  Rome,  or  somewhere,  who  had  been  thrown  into  just  such 
places,  as  an  amusement  for  a  pagan  multitude.  A  brisk  walk  of  ten 
minutes  brought  him  to  a  low,  dingy  stone  building.  Inside  burned  a 
single  lamp.  Drawing  reverently  from  under  his  inner  garment  a 
blue  bag,  ornamented  with  some  fragments  of  gold  lace,  Ezra  took  out 
his  taleth^  touched  the  side  of  the  building  with  the  scarf,  and  then 
devoutly  placed  it  on  his  forehead,  and  next  touched  it  to  his  lips. 
Then  he  smote  his  breast,  and,  with  tears  of  anguish  streaming  from 
his  eyes,  said  :  "  Oh,  not  a  single  w^orshipper,  not  one  poor  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  is  here,  pouring  out  w^ords  of  prayer  to  the  One  Sole 
God  !  Why,  why  have  thy  children  deserted  thee  ?  "When  will  the 
time  come,  when  this  dreary  building  shall  be  gladdened  again  with 
troops  of  devout  men  and  women,  who  shall  come  in  triumph  and  cry 
aloud  Plosanna  !  It  is  now  Israel's  day  of  lamentation,  the  time  of 
bitterness  and  trial.  I  do  not  complain — but  has  it  not  lasted  long 
enough  ?  But  who  can  divine  thy  righteous  decisions  ? — and  so  let  thy 
will  be  done."  And  here  he  paused,  his  words  broken  by  emotion. 
After  a  while  he  repeated  the  words  said  by  the  pious  believer  on 
seeing  a  synagogue  in  a  state  of  ruin,  a  sad  and  touching  sentence;  then 
he  w^ent  inside  and  prayed.      His  orison  lasted  a  half-hour.     When 
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he  came  out,  the  man  was  changed.  Every  trace  of  despondency  had 
passed  away.  With  proud  and  erect  mien  he  strode  down  the  broken 
step,  and  took  one  last  look  at  the  decayed  building.  It  was  no  longer 
forlorn;  the  traces  of  neglect  and  ruin  were  no  longer  manifest  to  him. 
It  had  become  all  bright  and  fresh  once  more,  and  in  his  imagination 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  holy  chants  resounding  within  its  walls,  and 
saw  throngs  of  w^orshippers  in  its  midst.  Briskly  he  moved  on,  and 
presently  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  decent-looking  house.  Its  occupant 
evidently  did  not  partake  of  the  indolent  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  for  something  like  a  shop-window  was  open, 
and  displayed  quite  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  goods. 

You  saw  there  gloves  and  gaudy-colored  stockings,  and  brilliant 
scarfs,  and  various  articles  of  cutlery.  There  was  quite  a  well-to-do 
appearance  about  the  whole  concern.  Evidently  the  shopkeeper  held 
articles  of  every  kind  and  description,  suited  not  only  for  the  village 
customers,  out  for  the  occasional  visitors  who  might  come  to  the  place. 
Some  little  bits  of  jewelry,  mounted  with  the  stones  peculiar  to  the 
country,  glittered  in  the  etalage^  and  some  trays  tilled  with  antique 
coins,  and  small  cornelian  and  sardonyx  seals,  coming  probably  from 
the  Roman  explorations,  enhanced  the  character  of  the  stock-in-trade. 

Ezra's  knock  was  instantly  replied  to.  A  man  of  short  stature,  with 
rather  sharp  eyes  and  a  red,  foxy-colored  beard,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  appeared,  "Anything  in  my  way  of  business  this  morning? 
Promise  of  a  fine  day,  neighbor.  I5  it  a  pair  of  shoes  thou  wantest 
for  a  journey  ?  The  best  new  oner;  have  I,  but  if  thy  purse  says  no, 
wliy,  I  dare  say  we  can  find  a  pair  not  brand-new  which  will  fit  thee." 
And  here  he  scanned  Ezra's  face  inquiringly.  "No,  it  ain't  shoes,  then. 
Is  it  trade  thou  comest  to  see  me  about  ?  Have  ye  anything  to  swop, 
to  barter  ?  Whist !  thou  art  not — ahem—  "  and  he  pointed  over  his 
shoulder  as  across  the  border,  towards  Hungary.  "  I  know  thou  art  a 
good  Jew  and  one  of  us,  and  I  ain't  afraid.  Perhaps  thou  bringest  me 
a  message  about  that  box  of  knives  and  scissors  w^hich  ought  to  have 
been  across  the  lines  three  days  ago.  A  precious  pile  of  money  are 
they  asking  now,  for  a  merry  scamper  across  the  hills  of  a  night  with- 
out the  least  risk,  just  a  shot  or  so — that's  all — occasionally.  Those  fel- 
lows are  getting  paid  far  beyond  their  value.  Smuggling  ain't  what  it 
used  to  be."     And  here  he  paused. 

"  Art  thou  Moses,  lame  Moses  ? "  asked  Ezra. 

"  That  am  I,  and  at  thy  service.  If  it  ain't  trade,  what  is  it  ?  Art 
thou  he  who  passed  the  night  with  David?  Forgive  me  for  not  know- 
ing it  sooner.  The  gossips  told  me  of  thy  coming,  for  nothing  escapes 
Moses.  Enter,  enter,  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  thee.  I  wasn't 
born  perhaps  when  thou  didst  leave  here,  yet  I  know  about  thee.     We 
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are  kind  of  relatioiiH,  {ind  my  pious  inotlier  used  to  talk  about  thee. 
J^oen  jdl  over  tlio  world.  Dost  tlioii  know  any  of  the  brethren  in 
Constantinople?  J  have  a  venture  there.  To  travel,  travel,  with  an 
end  and  purpose,  is  what  I  aim  after.  Thou  mayest  ask,  liow  ean  a 
lame  man  travel  ?  Well,  it  is  hard,  but  someliow  I  manage  it,  and  that 
too  with  a  pack  on  my  shoulders,  and  when  I  am  gone  my  brother 
ends  the  shop." 

"  May  thy  trade  prosper,"  said  Ezra.  "  I  come  to  see  thee  about  a 
journey  I  would  make.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  left  here,  brother, 
and  iny  memory,  though  pretty  strong,  I  dare  not  trust  to,  much 
beyond  yonder  range  of  hills.  David,  or  rather  David's  good  wife 
tells  me,  from  thy  constant  journeys,  thou  hast  the  roads  at  thy  fingers' 
end.  I  would  that  thou  wouldst  give  me  the  names  of  honest  people 
beyond,  where  I  may  stop  and  get  food,  and  who  may  help  me  on  my 
■journey's  end." 

"  All  that  I  can  do  shall  be  done  cheerfully.  As  far  as  crossing  the 
hills  go,  I  can  be  of  avail  to  thee.  It  happens  that  this  morning,  say 
an  hour  hence,  I  shall  send  a  cargo  across.  Some  of  my  friends  take 
charge  of  it.  A  word  to  them,  and  they  will  act  as  guides.  The  -coun- 
try is  a  little  rough,  but  a  spare  horse  shall  be  at  thy  service ;  it  costs 
me  nothing,  this  horse,  because  he  has  to  go  empty,  to  come  back  with 
another  load.  All  I  ask  is  thy  prayers  that  success  may  come  from 
this  venture.  Bless  you — it's  perfectly  safe  ;  the  guards  on  both  sides 
are  paid  in  the  business.  So  far  so  good.  It  will  take  thee  two  days 
to  cross.  I^ow  from  thence  to  the  first  family  who  will  give  thee 
shelter  is  the  question.  There  might  be  Jacob.  But  no.  Jacob  is  too 
far,  more  than  three  days'  journey.  Let  me  see.  Why,  it  is  strange, 
now  I  think  of  it,  that  David  did  not  tell  thee  about  his  niece,  who  lives 
at  the  Baroness',"  and  he  added,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  "she  is  a 
Jewess  still,  I  believe,  but —  " 

"  Moses,"  said  Ezra,  "  David  did  say  something  about  a  niece  of  his, 
but  told  me  she  lived  with  Christians.  I  would  not  intrude  carelessly 
into  what  were  family  matters,  but  it  strikes  me  here  that  there  was 
some  matter  of  difference  between  David  and  his  wife  in  regard  to  this 
girl.  Frankly,  Moses,  though  thou  mayest  be  in  David's  wife's  good 
graces,  David  himself  has  no  great  liking  to  thee  ? " 

"And  why,  and  why,"  cried  Moses  excitedly.  "I  look  on  thee, 
reverend  man,  in  the  light  of  an  arbitrator  about  these  matters.  I  am 
young,  it  is  true,  but  not  heedless  of  the  main  chance.  I  am  worth 
money,  and  some  consideration,  I  trust,  among  our  people.  It  is  true  I 
carr}^  a  pack,  and  travel  so  through  the  country.  People  think  that 
what  I  wander  about  is  for  the  selling  of  what  I  carry  on  my  back. 
Little  do  they  know  about  it.     I  have  hopes  of  bigger  business  than 
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that,  and  some,  day  they  will  see  what  Moses  is  capable  of.  Well,  I 
find  out  a  thing, or  two.  I  always  had  a  fancy  for  this  girl ;  Babette  is 
her  name.  They  sent  her  away  from  here  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
It  was  thought  better  for  her  that  she  should  be  brought  up  as  a  grand 
lady,  be  made  a  servant  to  a  real  Baroness.  In  my  wanderings  I  have 
been  often  and  often  again  at  the  palace,  for  it's  a  palace  where  she 
lives.  But  I  must  go  on — must  unburden  my  heart  to  you.  See  you  ; 
I  could,  with  my  position — the  means  I  have — marry  most  any  of  the 
girls  in  the  village  I  wanted.  A  stiff  leg  don't  amount  to  anything 
when  one  has  a  nimble  tongue  and  a  quick  head.  But  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  Babette.  I  knew  that  if  she  remained  where  she 
was,  all  my  chances  of  making  her  my  wife  would  be  lost.  Worse 
tljan  all  this,  I  am  doubtful  about  her  religion.  I  am  afrai'd  she  wavers. 
Something  terrible,  too,  is,  that  there  is  a  captain  in  the  army,  a  dreadful 
fellow,  by  the  way — mustaches  ever  so  long — that  is  in  my  road.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,"  and  here  Moses  assumed  a  very  innocent  ex- 
prcvssion — "1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  rumor  and  gossip  have  reached 
hei'e,  and  her  character  is  seriously  damaged.  It  is  true  that  her  aunt 
is  very  curious,  and  that  she  has  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about 
her,  which  of  course  very  reluctantly  I  have  been  obliged  to  answer ; 
and  I  suppose  the  old  woman  has  talked  about  it  to  David,  and  David, 
who  has  peculiar  ideas  of  his  own — a  kind  of  free-thinker,  you  see — 
owes  me  a  grudge,  I  am  afraid.  Free-thinking,  you  see,  I  acknowledge 
only  in  regard  to  trade,  but  in  religious  questions  never." 

"  But  what  about  this  girl,"  said  Ezra,  "  what  about  this  captain  ? " 
'•  Ah,"  cried  Moses,  "  that  is  the  point.  I  have  a  way  of  putting  this 
and  that  together,  and  placing  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  wrong,  but,  in  selling  things  to  the  servants  about  the 
place,  I  suppose  I  pumped  them.  Is  it  not  dreadful,  that  I  should  be 
likely  to  lose  a  girl  I  have  been  setting  my  heart  on  so  long,  and  who 
has  been  promised  to  me  by  her  aunt  ?  I  don't  mean  to  say  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  matter  about  this  officer  and  Babette,  only  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  in  the  cause  of  our  religion,  to  warn  the  aunt;  and  now 
that  I  have  told  thee  all  I  know  about  it,  may  I  not  count  on  thy  aid 
and  counsel?  Apart  from  my  love  for  the  girl,  a  sincere  one,  think, 
only  think  what  an  elegant  shop-woman  she  would  make.  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  do  our  utmost  to  save  her  in  the  cause  of  our  religion  ? " 

"  Men  of  my  age  and  calling,"  replied  Ezra,  "  have  little  to  do  in 
such  matters.  When  women  go  astray,  what  help  we  can  offer  amounts 
to  nothing.  Thou  knowest,  too,  that,  steadfast  as  I  may  be  in  our  holy- 
faith,  save  exhortations,  we  can  do  but  little,  when  one  would  stray 
away  from  our  belief.  Nevertheless,  thy  case  interests  me,  not  only  on 
thy  account,  but  for  David.      This  girl's  father  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
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David  lius  1)0011  mucli  to  blame  in  trustinir  liis  chari'e  in  the  care  of 
others.     How  call  you  tlie  name  of  the  nohle  lady  where  she  lives?" 

"  The  l>arone68  AnBelm  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Anfeehn  !  1  know  the  name,"  and  here  there  was  an  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  old  man  to  conceal  a  passing  emotion,  "  and  am 
acquainted  some  little  in  the  country  where  she  lives.  And  is  it  there 
indeed  that  ]>abette,  the  girl  you  would  marry,  lives?  Kever,  never 
would  the  lady  who  dwells  there  have  allowed  the  tongue  of  scandal 
to  have  touched  a  dweller  under  her  roof.  Moses,  art  thou  certain  of 
what  thou  tellest  me,  that  her  religion  has  been  tampered  with,  and 
that  her  reputation  has  been  fouled?" 

Moses'  face  assumed  somewhat  of  a  confused  appearance.  Th^re  was 
a  dignity  and  power  in  the  few  words  Ezra  had  said  that  startled  him. 
"At  least,"  he  stuttered,  "  appearances  look  that  way.  I  ask  if  it  is 
natural  that  a  poor  girl,  who  should  be  brought  up  to  sew  and  knit 
and  spin,  can  assume  the  airs  of  a  grand  lady  without  some  suspicion 
falling  on  her?     Proof  have  I  none.     If  I  had,  why — " 

Here  Ezra  interrupted  him.  "Moses,  thou  art  cunning  in  trade,  as 
thy  father  was  before  thee.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  even  in  business, 
thou  mightst  outstrip  just  the  bounds  of  justice  to  accomplish  thy  end  ; 
but  as  to  thy  consorting  with  any  one,  or  proffering  thy  love  to  any  wo- 
man of  thy  faith,  wdiose  good  repute  had  a  single  blemish,  thou  wouldst 
be  recreant  to  thy  creed.  Therefore,  if  thou  hast  in  thy  bosom  any  liking 
for  this  girl,  I  should  despise  thee  if  thou  harbored  the  idea  of  marriage 
and  suspected  her.  I  must  think,  then,  that  thou  hast  allowed  thy 
tongue  more  license  than  the  case  called  for,  and  hast  disparaged  thy 
coveted  goods,  and  so  harmed  not  only  thyself  but  her." 

Moses  hung  down  his  head,  and  fingered  his  long  red  beard  in  a  ner- 
vous way.  "  I  know  not  what  to  do  in  this  matter,"  continued  Ezra. 
"  Such  family  matters  I  rarely  mix  with.  I  might  proffer  thee  my  advice. 
Still,  perhaps,  my  duty  might  incline  me  to  see  her,  since,  too,  my  steps 
may  tend  that  way.  Thou  sayst  it  is  not  far  from  where  thy  friends 
who  are  to  guide  me  across  the  hills  will  leave  me.  I  may  go  there. 
Perhaps  I  may  plead  thy  suit,  and,  should  she  be  inclined  to  stray  from 
the  religion,  may  advise  with  her.  Believe  me,  Moses,  if  thou  carest 
for  the  girl,  put  a  bridle  on  thy  tongue,  and  talk  not  of  her.  Thou  art 
a  fool  to  have  fouled  thy  own  nest.  Xow  good-by ;  in  an  hour  I  will 
be  ready  to  start.     Where  shall  I  meet  thee  ?  " 

"  At  the  first  bridge  beyond  the  town.  I  shall  be  waiting  for  thee. 
Thanks  for  thy  advice ;  I  shall  do  my  best  to  follow  it.  Try  and 
make  my  peace  with  David ; "  and  Moses  stooped  low,  and  kissed 
Ezra's  hand. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN  EOGERS,  THE  SCITLPTOK. 

The  art  of  cutting  or  carving  wood,  stone,  or  other  material  into 
statues  or  images  has  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  times — so  early, 
indeed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  its  origin.  From  the  pages 
of  the  Bible  we  learn  that  sculptured  works  w^ere  in  existence  long 
before  the  epoch  of  Moses.  Thus  we  read  of  Rachel  having  carried 
away'  and  hid  the  domestic  gods  of  her  father  Laban.  Tradition 
goes  still  further  back,  and  informs  us  that  the  pious  Abraham  often 
entered  the  studio  of  his  idolatrous  father  Terah,  and  broke  the  images 
which  were  not  only  manufactured  but  worshipped  by  him.  At  a  later 
date  the  Israelites  are  repeatedly  exhorted  to  turn  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  and  a  direct  commandment  is  given  against  making  "  any 
graven  image  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  on 
the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth."  Secular  history  as 
well  as  modern  researches  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  w^as  by  them 
employed  chiefly  to  give  tangible  expression  to  the  religious  idea  and 
sentiment  of  the  age.  Phny  and  Pausanias  tell  us  that  clay,  wax,  and 
plaster  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  to  form  works  in  sculpture. 
The  former  of  these  historians  narrates  how  the  daughter  of  Dibutades 
formed  the  outline  of  her  lover's  profile  from  its  shadow  thrown  upon  a 
wall,  and  how  her  father  subsequently  tilled  in  this  outline  with  clay. 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  country  or 
race  of  people.  In  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  caverns  and  grotto-tem- 
ples many  interesting  specimens  have  been  found,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  there  are  numerous  examples  to  prove  that  the  Persians 
also  must  have  possessed  several  well-executed  works  of  sculpture. 
In  Assvria  the  art  flourished,  and  the  arreat  museums  of  London  and 
Paris,  through  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta,  now  contain 
a  number  of  massive  slabs,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  the  time  ot 
Sardanapalus  to  the  destruction  of  Kineveh.  On  these  slabs  are  re- 
presentations of  winged  bulls,  lions,  battles,  and  sieges.  The  Egyptians 
were,  perhaps,  the  first  nation  that  elevated  sculpture  to  a  pure  art, 
notwithstanding  their  inability  to  shake  ofi:'  that  heavy  uniformity 
which  characterized  their  works.  It  is  universally  admitted,  however, 
that  in  sculpture,  as  well  as  in  all  the  fine  arts,  the  Greeks  surpassed 
all  other  nations.  Doubtless  this  superiority  is  to  be  accounted  for 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  an  intuitive  sympathy  with 
beauty,  but  that  their  sculptors  made  nature  their  model. 

When  Greece  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victorious  Romans,  all  the 
great  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  with 
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tliein  went  the  most  eelel)rate(l  of  the  artibts.  TiiiiH  the  "  Eternal  City  " 
b(;eain(5  tlie  hoine  of  Keulj)ture.  Aiii^uHtus  einliellinlied  all  the  ]>ubHc 
placres  of  liis  capital  with  stat nary,  and  Agrippa  employed  an  Athenian 
Be\ilj)tor  to  decorate  tlie  Pantheon. 

Under  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines,  the  art  continued  to 
flourish,  but  after  this  date  it  coninienced  <5radually  to  decline,  bo  that 
when  the  ini})erial  government  was  established  at  Constantinople,  Con- 
stantino could  find  no  artists  worthy  to  adorn  his  palace.  It  was 
revived,  however,  in  Italy  in  the  11th  century,  and  auiong  the  great 
sculptors  who  lived  during  that  century  and  the  three  following  may 
be  mentioned  Buono,  Bonanno,  Niccola,  Bisano,  Andrea  Orcagna,  Luc- 
ca della  Bobbia,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi.  During 
the  15th  century,  conspicuous  among  the  great  masters  were,  Andrea 
Yerocchio,  Andrea  Feracci,  the  two  Pollajoli,  and  Mixa  di  Fiesole. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  was  Michael  Angelo.  His  statues  of  "Moses," 
"Christ,"  "David,"  "the  half-drunken  Bacchus,"  and  his  allegorical 
figures  of  "Day  and  Night,"  "Daw^n,"  "Morning"  and  "Evening," 
are  among  the  chief  of  the  works  of  his  genius,  and  have  given  him  an 
immortal  fame. 

In  France  the  first  celebrated  sculptor  was  Jean  Goujon,  of  Paris ; 
and  in  Germany  the  name  of  Albert  Durer  will  always  remain  among 
the  great  masters  of  the  art.  To  Flaxman  England  owes  the  found- 
ing of  the  British  school  of  sculpture,  and  among  his  many  eminent 
followers  may  be  mentioned  Sir  B.  Westmacott,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Baily, 
Carew,  Lough,  and  Foley.  Denmark  also  honors  the  memory  of  Tlior- 
waldsen  for  having  placed  his  country  in  the  list  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  artistic  genius. 

Until  within  the  present  half-century  few  American  sculptures  were 
produced  worthy  of  note,  but  during  the  past  twenty  years  several 
celebrities  have  arisen.  The  works  of  Bogers,  Hiram  Powers,  Craw- 
ford, Brown,  Palmer,  Miss  Hosmer,  and  Vinnie  Beam  go  far  to  prove 
that  American  talent  in  this  department  will  ere  long  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion quite  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  artists  of  any  other  country. 

With  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  art,  we  present  to 
our  readers  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Mr.  John  Bogers. 

Although,  as  w^e  have  already  shown,  statuary  has  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  and  has  found  its  votaries  in  almost  all  nations,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  it  lacked  a  most  important  feature  which  American 
genius  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bogers  has  fully  supplied.  We  allude  to 
the  social  style  of  statuary,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  term. 
Apart  from  allegorical  or  monumental  art,  groupings  were  seldom 
thought  of,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  living  and  social  themes  were 
never  adopted  as  the  subjects  to  be  presented  by  the  skill  of  the  sculp- 
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tor.  A  new  school  has,  however,  been  developed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
among  all  American  sculptors  we  know  of  none  who  lias  more  jnstly 
earned  the  praise  of  his  country  than  this  gentleman.  To  say  that  he 
has  talent  in  no  ordinary  degree,  would  but  faintly  express  his  wonder- 
ful power,  for  Providence  has  endowed  him  with  something  more  than 
talent — with  genius.  The  former  of  these  faculties,  though  it  enables 
its  fortunate  possessor  to  acquire  easily  some  precious  knowledge,  and 
then  skilfully  to  reproduce,  is  yet  dependent  entirely  on  that  which 
already  exists ;  in  other  words,  it  can  only  copy,  it  cannot  create. 
Genius,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  creative  faculty  ;  it  is  independent  of 
everything  else.  Perseverance,  indefatigable  industry,  can  accomplish 
the  same  results  as  the  former,  but  the  products  of  the  latter  are  pecu- 
liar and  exclusive  to  itself  Mr.  Hogers  is  pre-eminently  endowed  with 
the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  and  by  it  has  been  elevated  from  the  base 
of  obscurity  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown. 

Although  the  germ  of  genius  may  exist  in  a  person,  it  often  requires 
an  occasion  to  develop  it.  An  accident  often  serves  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Rogers,  as  many  other  geniuses,  was,  for  a  long  time,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  wonderful  lamp  he  possessed.  Born  in  the  obscure  and  quiet 
town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  he  had  very  little  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  turning-point  of  life.  It  is  true,  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  seen  something  of  life,  being  of  a  restless  disposition,  as  all 
men  of  his  stamp  are  until  they  discover  their  boon,  but  so  unmethod- 
ical was  his  existence,  that  he  then  gave  no  evidence  of  his  latent 
ability.  He  had  occupied  a  place  behind  the  counter,  served  in  an 
engineering  corps,  and  iinally  settled  upon  the  avocation  of  a  mechanic 
in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  which  he  studiously  and  successfully 
pursued  for  about  seven  years.  One  day  during  his  apprenticeship  he 
visited  Boston,  where  he  observed  a  man  constructing  images  of  clay, 
and  instantly  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  wonderful  rep- 
resentations of  Nature  which  could  be  made  by  this  process;  in  other 
words,  he  had  unwittingly  discovered  the  path  w^hich  Providence  had 
originally  intended  for  him.  Not  only  was  he  struck  by  what  he  had 
seen,  but  he  became  determined  to  experiment  upon  it  himself  He  at 
once  procured  some  clay,  made  the  attempt,  and  was  amazed  at  his 
success.  At  this  particular  juncture,  owing  to  the  press  of  business  in 
the  shop,  he  was  compelled  to  work  fourteen  liours  daily,  but  yet  so  in- 
fatuated was  he  with  what  he  had  seen  and  done  that  no  amount  of 
labor  or  fatigue  could  so  exhaust  him  as  to  deter  him,  in  leisure  hours, 
from  pursuing  what  he  had  begun.  He  would  create  images  in  his 
mind  while  engaged  in  daily  labor  and  transform  them  into  clay  at 
night.  Burning  with  a  new^  life  and  a  new  ambition,  he  was  filled  with 
the  desire  to  see  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  but  was  de- 
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tainod  in  liis  now  prison  by  want  of  njcans.  In  1857  he  accopted  tlie 
Hiip(jrinton(l(3nce  of  a  niacliine-Klioj)  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  but,  after  a  lapt^e 
of  only  fiix  niontbB,  lie  was  thrown  c>ut  of  employment  by  the  panic 
whieh  occurred  in  tliat  year.  He  now  retraced  his  Bte}>s  eastward,  and, 
havini^  obtained  som(^  funds,  d(;termin(;d  not  to  delay  the  realization  ot 
his  dream— visitini^  Rome  and  Paris.  He  remained  at  these  cities  alto- 
gether only  eight  inonths,  a  short  time,  certainly;  but  yet  how  much 
cannot  a  man,  an  enthusiast  and  a  student,  see,  hear,  learn,  and  profit 
within  that  space!  His  mind  laden  with  rich  and  precious  treasures 
which  he  had  reaped  from  close  and  studious  observation,  lie  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  practically  apply  what  he  had  learned  ;  but  the 
prospects  of  art  being  discouraging  at  tliat  ])eriod,  he  again  80u*^ht  em- 
l^loyment,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Surveyor  of  Chicago.  While  disengaged  from  the  duties  of  his  (»ffice, 
it  can  be  easily  imagined  that  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  cherished 
object  of  his  life. 

Plis  first  work  for  the  public  eye  was  a  contribution  by  him  to  some 
hidies,  who  were  arranging  a  fair  at  Chicago,  during  his  employment  at 
that  city.  The  subject  was  "  The  Checker-Players,"  and,  although  a 
maiden  effort,  received  the  conimendation  of  critics  for  its  admirable 
delineation  of  nature.  He  now  resigned  the  position  he  held  in  Chi- 
cago, and  devoted  himself  entirely  and  exclusively  to  his  profession. 

The  first  production  which  really  elicited  general  praise  and  admira- 
tion was  ^'  The  Slave  Auction,"  which  was  introduced  to  the  public  in 
this  city  in  1860,  a  time  when  the  slavery  question  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  fermentation.  The  subject  was  well  and  timely  chosen,  and 
speaks  forcibly  for  the  acute  discernment  of  Mr.  Rogers.  He  not  only 
addressed  himself  to  the,  artistic  love  of  the  public,  but  catered  to  its 
political  palate.  In  this  way  he  very  prominently  brought  himself 
before  the  people.  He  has  been  as  fortunate  in  selecting  his  other  sub- 
jects, nearly  all  of  which  refer  to  scenes  immediately  connected  with 
the  country,  and  often  with  the  locality  in  which  they  are  produced. 

Among  the  happiest  of  his  conceptions  are  "  Taking  the  Oath," 
"  One  More  Shot,"  "  Uncle  Ned's  School,"  and  "  Coming  to  the  Parson," 
all  of  which  exhibit  keen  appreciation  of  nature  and  conspicuous  talent 
for  execution.  His  latest  works  consist  of  three  statuettes  entitled 
^'  The  Rip  Yan  Winkle  Series."  The  idea  of  these  groups  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  admirable  personation  of  Irving's  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, and  the  figure  of  Rip  has  actually  been  modelled  with  the  features 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  sat  for  his  likeness  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rogers  commenced  his  career  in  ]^ew  York  city  in  the  most 
unpretending  manner,  and  has,  by  dint  of  application  and  ability,  risen 
to  world-wide  reputation,  as  well  as  to  a  position  of  affluence.  He  is 
to-day  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  yet  remains  the  same  modest, 
unassuming,  and  courteous  gentleman  he  ever  was.  Altogetlier  he  has 
executed  and  published  twenty-six  designs,  and,  as  he  is  still  in  the 
vigor  of  his  life,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  yet  many  years  before  him 
within  which  he  will  add  to  his  already  well-earned  laurels,  increase 
his  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  shed  lustre  on  the  American 
nation. 
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THE  PUEIM  FESTIVAL. 

ALTTTOTJon  the  events  which  Pnrirn  commemorates  did  not  relate 
directly  to  tlie  wliole  Jewish  race,  but  only  to  tliose  living  in  Persia 
durino:  the  reis^n  of  the  weak  and  foolish  kins;  Ahasuerus,  vet  has  this 
festival  been  celebrated  for  over  two  thousand  years  with  such  marked 
demonstrations  of  pleasure  as  to  show  that  it  has  taken  deep  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people.  This  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  strong 
natural  affinity  which  exists  between  Jews  of  all  countries  and  nation- 
alities. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  clannish,  that  they  form 
a  circle  within  the  pale  of  which  none  others  are  admitted,  or  that  their 
sense  of  humanity  readies  no  farther  than  their  own  denomination,  yet 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  reciprocal  feeling  of  sympathy  is  stronger 
in  them  than  in  any  other  people.  They  feel  for  each  other  more, 
condole  with  each  other  in  distress  in  a  greater  degree,  and  rejoic.e 
with  each  other  in  happiness  in  a  greater  measure  than  do  any  other 
.race.  It  is  this  reciprocity  of  feeling  which  has  rendered  Pnrim  a 
holiday,  a  day  of  joy  and  festivity  to  the  whole  Jewish  family. 
Maintained  more  for  the  purposes  of  social  and  domestic  enjoyment 
than  for  any  intention  of  especial  devotion  or  religious  service,  its 
annual  return  is  gladly  welcomed  by  Jews  of  all  shades  of  religious 
opinion. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  narrative  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  records  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  Purim,  and  imparts  in 
glowing  colors  many  valuable  and  instructive  lessons.  The  short-sight- 
edness of  sinful  ambition,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  faikire  of  wicked 
plans,  however  well-contrived  and  deeply-laid,  the  rccoilment  of  iniqui- 
tous designs  upon  their  promoters,  the  courage,  devotion,  and  influence 
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of  a  ^ood  woman,  and  tlic  divine  protection  of  Israel,  arc  all  forcibly 
})res('nt('(l. 

Kin<;  Aliasuerus,  in  a  fit  of  jinj^er,  depopcs  liis  queen  Vasliti,  because 
she  very  properly  rel'nsed  to  comply  with  an  order  M'hich  would 
have  comi)romiFod  her  womanly  diL^nitv,  and  i)lace8  Esther,  a  Jewish 
orphan,  in  lier  btcjid.  J I  is  minister,  Hainan,  a  proud  and  cruel  man, 
in  order  to  revenge  a  slight  to  his  excessive  vanity  by  Mordecai, — a 
Jew, — determined,  as  many  do,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  hold 
the  whole  race  accountable  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  and  accordingly 
conceived  the  inhuman  design  of  massacreing  all  the  Jews  in  the  Per- 
sian dominions.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  had  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  King  to  an  edict  which  commanded 
all  other  of  his  subjects  to  fall  upon  the  Jews  on  the  loth  day  of  Adar, 
and  put  them  to  death.  This  wicked  scheme  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mordecai,  who,  being  a  near  relative  of  the  Queen — of  which  fact, 
however,  Ilaman  was  ignorant — immediately  communicated  it  to  Esther, 
and  exhorted  her  to  use  her  influence  to  save  the  lives  of  her  people. 
In  the  face  of  the  custom  that  any  person  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  uncalled,  should  suffer  immediate  death,  she  sought  his  au- 
dience. He  at  once  held  towards  her  his  golden  sceptre,  which  was 
the  suspension  of  the  awful  penalty,  and  gave  her  leave  to  speak  her 
mind,  promising  to  grant  any  request  she  made,  though  it  involved  half 
his  kingdom.  Esther,  with  the  intuitive  shrewdness  of  a  woman,  re- 
plied that  she  simply  craved  the  honor  of  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Haman  at  a  banquet  in  her  apartments.  The  fact  of  the  Queen  invit- 
ing his  minister  caused  the  King,  for  the  first  time,  to  reflect  that  he 
had  been  too  lavish  with  his  favors  upon  Haraan.  The  seed  of  distrust, 
once  sown,  grows  with  wonderful  rapidity.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
Queen's  policy. 

At  the  banquet  the  King  again  bade  Esther  to  speak  her  request, 
but  she  answered  by  an  invitation  to  the  King  and  Haraan  to  a 
second  banquet  on  the  following  day,  when,  upon  the  King  again 
importuning  her  to  make  her  demand,  she  asked  for  her  life  and  the 
life  of  her  people,  thus  impressing  on  the  King  that  though  her  position 
might  protect  her,  she  cared  not  to  live  if  her  people  were  doomed  to 
die.  The  King  was  surprised  when  he  learned  what  an  inhuman  use 
Haman  had  made  of  his  influence  and  position.  The  result  was  that 
Haman,  who  had  already  had  a  gallows  erected  upon  which  to  hang 
Mordecai,  was  himself  executed  thereon,  and  the  Jews  were  rescued 
from  the  terrible  fate  which  overhung  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
joyful  termination  of  Haman's  plot,  Mordecai  and  Esther  enjoined  all 
Israelites  and  their  descendants  to  celebrate  the  14:th  and  15th  days  of 
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Adar  as  "  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  of  sending  presents  one  to  another 
and  gifts  to  the  poor." 

To  the  Israelites  of  the  present  age,  this  holiday  gives  much  food  for 
reflection.  When  they  consider  how  different  is  their  condition  from 
that  of  their  ancestors,  they  should  be  filled  with  gratitude.  Ko  Ha- 
man  can  conspire  against  their  lives  and  prosperity  now.  An  impor- 
tant and  wholesome  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  world, 
and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  almost  eradicated.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  hear  occasionally  of  the  old  bitter  prejudice  being  revived 
in  certain  quarters,  a  lamentable  instance  of  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  Roumania.  The  atrocities  to  which  the  Jews  have  been 
subjected  by  the  bigotry  of  the  populace  of  that  country  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  to  the  utter  disgrace  and  condemnation  of  not  only 
those  who  have  perpetrated  them,  but  of  the  governmental  author- 
ities wdio,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy,  stand  by  crying  out  their 
inability  to  prevent  what  they  so  sorely  regret.  But  this  is  only  one 
more  blow  at  despotism,  for  the  inability  which  is  now  pleaded  would 
not,  and  could  not,  exist  under  a  liberal  government.  We  trust  that 
our  co-relio;ionists  in  this  and  other  civilized  countries  will  raise  their 
voices  in  solemn  protest  against  these  outrages,  and  will  use  all  their 
influence  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Roumanian  Jews. 

As  far  as  home  matters  are  concerned  we  know  we  need  not  call  the 
attention  of  onr  brethren  to  those  duties  of  charity  and  benevolence 
which  the  return  of  this  Festival  imposes  upon  them.  The  Jewish 
heart  is  ever  ready  to  alleviate  distress,  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
pear and  from  whatever  source  it  may  emanate.  At  all  times  of  the 
year  the  poor  are  well  cared  for,  but  especially  at  Purim  their  comfort 
and  happiness  receive  generous  attention.  We  rest  assured  that  the 
coming  anniversary  will  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

To  one  and  all,  then,  we  extend  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations on  the  advent  of  this  merry  Purim  season.  May  sorrow  be 
banished  from  every  household,  and  ''  light  and  gladness,  joy  and  honor  " 
be  the  lot  of  all.  May  the  return  of  each  Festival  kindle  anew  in  our 
breasts  a  love  and  veneration  for  our  heavenly  faith  and  our  sacred 
mission ;  may  it  unite  us  more  closely  with  each  other  and  with  the 
world,  and  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  hasten  the  time  when  all 
religious  differences  will  cease  among  men,  and  when  all  nations  and 
all  creeds  will  rejoice  in  a  common  brotherhood  and  in  the  worship  of 
one  Eternal  Father. 
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Let  us  now  ascertain  wliat  form  of  government  was  establislied  by 
Mosaism.  It  here  again  remained  true  to  its  leading  principle  of  free- 
dom, and  dictated  no  specific  form.  It  correctly  distinguishes  between 
civil  society  as  the  essence,  and  the  constitution  as  the  form,  which 
latter  must  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  requirements  of  different 
nations,  but  according  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  difierent  ages,  in 
the  existence  of  one  and  the  same  nation.  In  the  Mosaic  writings  we 
seek  in  vain  for  a  specific  *'  form  of  government  " — a  constitution  for 
the  State.  Certainly,  its  governmental  and  social  principles  tend  rather 
to  the  production  of  a  republican  government  than  of  any  other,  of 
which  Mosaism  recognizes  a  necessary  head  in  the  person,  indifferently, 
of  a  judge  or  a  general  or  a  high  priest,  without  pronouncing  definitely 
on  the  matter,  since  it  places  the  priest  and  the  judge  in  juxtaposition, 
and  scarcely  adverts  to  their  mutual  relation. 

It  even  predicts  the  demand  arising  for  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment, thus — ''  When  thou  art  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set 
a  kinof  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me ;  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee  :  thou 
mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother,"  etc.  As 
Mosaism  so  repeatedly  proscribes  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nations 
"  that  are  around  thee "  in  all  other  matters,  this  one  exception  is 
worthy  of  all  note.  Moses  proceeds  here  on  the  idea  that  the  yjeople 
either  live  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  the  law  that  have 
been  revealed  to  them,  or  else  forsake  them.  In  the  first  case,  no  con- 
stitution would  be  productive  to  them  of  injury;  in  the  second,  none 
could  benefit  them.  A  fixed  form  of  government  would,  therefore, 
have  been  a  useless  restriction,  which  might  have  become,  subsequently, 
liio-hly  prejudicial  in  its  operation.  We  must  here  clearly  distinguish 
the  circumstances  obtaining  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  those  prevailing 
in  that  of  Samuel,  and  not  attribute  to  the  former  the  opinions  of  the 
latter.  In  short,  Mosaism  places  society,  by  means  of  its  system  of 
morals,  on  a  firm  basis,  and  leaves  the  form  of  government  free,  while 
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presupposing  that  form  to  be  republican.  It  divides  the  people  into 
tribes,  generations,  families;  further,  into  sections  of  10,  100,  and 
1,000.  It  assumes  that  the  elders  and  priests  are  to  be  the  judges  and 
rulers ;  but  it  bestows  the  right  to  these  offices,  the  supremacy  over  the 
people,  on  no  one  family,  or  generation,  or  race.  The  best  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  these  public  duties  was  to  be  chosen  "  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  people,"  as  the  one  called  to  the  superior  rule  or  presi- 
dency over  the  people,  whether  as  judge  or  king.  ISTothing  more 
specific  is  to  be  found.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  true 
direction  of  the  national  destinies  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  uniformly 
reo^arded  bv  Moses  as  vested  in  God  alone, — as  all  circumstances  relat- 
ing  to  the  people  are  referable  solely  to  Him.  A  theocracy  which 
should  form  a  part  of  the  State,  or  executive  government,  was  the  ideal 
creation  of  Samuel,  and  was  not  instituted  by  Moses.  Nothing,  be  it 
here  remarked,  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch  than  this  apparent  omission,  since  it  thereby  provided  for 
the  mutations  which  all  subsequent  changes  of  material  and  political 
circumstances  were  sure  to  induce. 

If  we  further  call  to  mind  that  Mosaism  especially  regards  "  the 
family"  as  the  basis  of  its  society,  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  on 
which  it  is  to  flourish,  a  new  and  peculiar  light  is  cast  over  our  entire 
previous  statement.  Mosaism  urges  repeatedly  on  the  attention  of  the 
people,  that  all  its  members  spring  from  one  ancestor.  b5<"i"::-<  "^r^  is  the 
national  appellation.  It  carefully  preserves  the  division  into  tribes, 
and  thus  provides  against  the  passing  of  the  real  property  of  one,  into 
the  possession  of  any  other  tribe.  It  maintains  the  subdivisions  within 
these  tribes  into  generations  and  families.  The  above  fundamental 
laws  become  the  more  intelligible  when  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
planted  is  remembered,  the  consciousness  of  the  people  naturally  pro- 
ducing equality  and  brotherly  aifection.  Nor  shall  we  be  surprised  to 
find  tliat  Mosaism  zealously  promotes  family  love.  It  regards  the  filial 
and  conjugal  relations  as  its  groundwork.  Both  are  sanctified  in  the 
Decalo^'ue.  An  infrinj^ement  of  the  obedience  and  reverence  due  to 
parents  is  a  cajjital  crime;  to  scofi'  at  and  blaspheme  them  is  to  scoff 
at  and  blaspheme  God.  Moses  teaches  that  marriage  is  an  institution 
a])pointed  directly  by  (xod  :  Adam  received  his  wife  as  a  creation  direct 
from  God.  Tiie  merging  of  all  individual  into  one  common  interest  in 
marriage,  is  exquisitely  expressed.  The  inviolability  of  marriage 
begins  fmm  the  moment  of  betrothal,  and  its  violation  is  a  capital  crime. 
Marriages,  it  is  true,  can  be  annulled,  if  they  d(j  not  fulfil  their  higher 
design  ;  but  divorce  requires  a  legal  procedure  while  the  maiiriage 
prouiise  requires  none,  to  render  it  binding. 
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Mosaism,  therefore,  ])rotected  tlie  marriaf^e  relation  witli  laws  requir- 
ing the  strictest  and  ])urest  chastity.  It  o))posod  the  moral  de}>ravity 
of  the  Asiatic  and  African  nations  with  ardent  zeal.  It  strictly  forbade 
all  intercourse  w'ithout  the  pale  of  marria^^e,  and  nnconiproinisin<^ly 
excluded  ])rostitution  from  amoni^  the  ])eoj>le.  If.  reasserted  the  deep 
and  significant  natural  character  of  the  conjugal  tie,  by  prohibiting 
marriage  between  persons  who  spring,  whether  contemporaneously  or 
successively,  from  the  same  stock.  It  promoted  fraternal  and  family 
ties  of  aiFection,  and  enforced  theduty  of  redeeming  from  sale  both  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  kindred. 

In  a  system  that  considered  the  entire  nation  as  a  unity,  and  human 
morality  as  a  whole,  it  was  impossible  that  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
animal  creation  could  be  left  undefined.  AVhile  irrantiuir  to  man  "the 
rule  over  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,"  Mosaism  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders the  relation  of  man  to  the  animal,  nav,  even  to  the  vesretable 
kingdom,  to  have  a  deep  significance,  and  limits  his  dominion  over  them 
by  certain  legal  restrictions.  That  growth  of  recent  times,  the  laws 
against  cruelty  to  animals,  was  thus  early  (if  not  so  materially  and  cir- 
cumstantially expressed)  a  peculiarity  of  the  code  of  Moses. 

The  law  of  nature,  as  the  work  of  God,  is  sacred  in  Mosaism,  and 
everything  opposed  to  nature  is  a  desecration  of  God's  work.  Thus  to 
sow  the  same  field  with  difierent  kinds  of  grain,  to  mutilate  animals, 
and  to  permit  the  crossing  of  different  species,  are  forbidden.  Mosa- 
ism prohibits,  therefore,  seething  the  kid  in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  as 
in  the  material  destined  to  support  its  life  by  the  Creator,  killing  the 
mother  and  her  young  on  the  same  day,  taking  the  parent  bird  and 
the  eggs  at  the  same  time  from  the  nest.  Therefore  Mosaism  ordains 
that  the  beast  of  the  field  sliall  share  man's  sabbath  of  rest,  and  that 
the  ox  shall  not  be  muzzled  wlien  he  treads  out  the  corn,  etc.  From 
all  these,  and  many  other  similar  special  enactments,  we  have  to  de- 
duce the  general  principle,  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  God 
to  do  that  which  is  opposed  to  nature,  and  that  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  the  brute  is  the  dutv  of  man.  The  manner  in  which  these 
ordinances  are  expressed,  and  sometimes  reiterated,  proves  that  they 
were  considered  by  Moses  as  an  important  portion  of  the  law,  and  that 
their  object  was  to  insure  and  to  develop,  in  this  respect,  the  morality 
of  the  human  race. 

Having  thus  considered  man  in  his  relation  to  God,  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  we  resume  the  subject 
of  the  individuality  or  personality  of  man.  It  is  manifest,  that  to  it 
the  first  principle,  "  Be  thou  holy,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  is  holy,"  is 
especially  applicable. 
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How  does  Mosaism  understand  this  sanctilication  ?  It  is  self-evident 
that  Mosaisin  does  not  consider  duty  and  right  to  be  something  exter- 
nal, but  to  consist  in  the  spiritual  resemblance  of  man  to  God  ;  that  it 
refers  all  man's  relations  to  God,  to  the  world,  and  his  fellow-being,  to 
his  inward  individual  nature ;  and  as  significant  as  it  is  sublime,  is  the 
concluding  and  crowning  command  of  the  Decalogue,  of  which  the 
object  is  the  purification  of  the  very  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  the  wife  of  thy  neighbor,  the  house  of  thy 
neighbor,"  etc. 

If,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  God,  to  be  filled  with  that  knowledge,  to 
love  God,  to  confide  in  Him,  to  love  your  neighbor,  and  to  put  all 
these  high  motives  and  feelings  into  action  by  strictly  fulfilling  the 
revealed  law,  constitute  this  sanctification  in  general  (and  that  these 
do  constitute  it,  the  Mosaic  writings  repeatedly  and  emphatically  de- 
clare), if,  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  earnestly  urges  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  these  general  conditions  form  the  true  life  which  blesses 
and  renders  man  happy  here  below,  certain  it  is  that  the  special  funda- 
mental idea  of  Mosaism  is  this — "To  sublimate  the  moral  consciousness 
of  man  above  all  things  sensual  and  temporal,  and  to  secure  by  these 
means  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  things  sensual  and  temporal." 
Thence  it  follows,  that  Mosaism,  regarding  man  as  a  unity,  cannot 
stop  short  at  holiness  of  spirit,  but  must  secure  a  like  holiness  in  the  life 
material  and  of  the  senses.  Let  us  examine,  first,  what  refers  to  these 
senses.  Though  Mosaism  recognizes  the  distinction  between  mind  and 
bod}^,  it  considers  man  to  be  the  union  of  the  two.  The  body  is  the 
bearer  of  the  spirit — the  body,  according  to  Mosaism,  is  elevated  to  such 
a  position  as  alone  fits  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  godlike,  self-sanctify- 
ing spirit.  Therefore  anything  that  tends  to  corporeal  degradation  or 
depravity,  or  to  give  the  body  predominance  over  the  mind,  is  opposed 
to  Mosaism,  because  it  disturbs  the  moral  consciousness  of  man  and 
subtracts  from  his  holiness.  Spiritual  holiness  is  expressed  in  Mosaism, 
also,  by  corporeal  cleanliness  and  purity.  Where  any  physical  causes 
render  the  contrary  unavoidable,  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  purification 
partly  real  and  partly  symbolical.  Sexual  life  giving  a  certain  ascen- 
dency to  the  sensual  portion  of  our  nature,  is  subjected  to  fixed  regula- 
tions and  necessitates  subsequent  purification,  as  we  before  observed, 
when  treating  of  the  laws  that  refer  to  marriage. 

Further,  Mosaism  restricts,  or  wholly  forbids,  the  emplo3nnent  as 
articles  of  food,  of  things  calculated  to  vitiate  that  body,  whose  office  is 
to  be  the  vessel  of  the  godlike  soul.  The  physical  constitution  is 
liable  to  be  animalized  by  the  inordinate  enjoyment,  not  of  vegetable 
but  of  animal  diet.     1st.  It  is  forbidden,  that  such  parts  of  the  bodies 
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of  Mniinals  as  are  especially  imbued  with  the  vital  ])rinciple,  such  as 
the  blood  (by  Script iin;  s;ii(l  to  contain  the/Z/c'),  should  pass  into  the 
bodies  of  men,  because  they  would  rend(M' thcni  too  aniinal.  2dly.  It 
is  enjoined  that  no  animals  be  eaten  which  subsist  on  carrion  or  Hesh, 
such  as  all  beasts  of  prey.  J^dly.  All  sui^h  creatures  as  are  injj)errectly 
organized  of  their  kind — (such  as  those  that  chew  the  cud,  but  do  not 
part  the  hoof,  or  vice  versa,  and  those  fishes  tliat  liave  not  both  fins 
and  scales);  and  4thly,  all  animals  in  i^eneral  that  form  the  inferior 
orders  of  organized  beings,  such  as  insects,  worms,  and  am}>hil)ia,  are 
declared  unfit  for  huuum  food,  in  order  to  ])revent  the  vitiation  of 
the  body  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  imperfectly  organized  matter. 
Assuredly  all  this  is  based  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

The  same  tendency  prevails  in  the  regulation  of  temporal  as  of  sen- 
sual life.  Mosaism  estimates  the  professional  and  industrial  life  of 
man  at  its  just  value,  and  recognizes  it  to  be  the  vocation  appointed  to 
him  by  God.  But  it  also  duly  perceives  and  appreciates  the  danger 
likely  to  result  to  men  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  from  the 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  faculties  of  the  spirit,  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  to  that  professional  or  industrial  calling. 

It  therefore  provides  specially  for  the  periodical  suspension  of  indus- 
trial exertions,  fixed  times,  at  which  man  shall  wholly  cease  from  his 
labor,  and,  living  the  life  of  the  spirit,  devote  himself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  intellectual  and  relisrious  beins:.  To  this  end  was  the 
Sabbath  ordained,  a  Mosaic  institution  that  has  won  the  adherence  of 
the  wliole  civilized  world. 

"  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  thou  shalt  rest 
on  the  seventh  day."  The  very  spirit  of  Mosaism  rendered  the  limita- 
tion of  this  institution  to  its  outward  form  impossible,  but  imparted  to 
it  a  definite  relation  to  religion  itself.  Mosaism  therefore  combines  it 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  Universe, 
thus  making  it  the  medium  by  wdiich  the  idea  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  are  manifested,  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  violation  and 
abandonment  of  the  whole  of  Mosaism.  It  was  quite  consistent  with 
its  design,  that  Mosaism  should  include,  besides  the  Sabbath,  the 
appointment  of  certain  times  at  which  the  religious  dependence  of  man 
on  God  should  be  especially  recalled  to  his  consciousness  ; — festivals  of 
whic^h  the  idea  sprang  partly  from  the  nationality  or  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  such  as  Passover  and  Tabernacles ;  partly  from  the  oper- 
ations and  gifts  of  natnre,  such  as  the  harvest  festivals,  Schevuos  and 
Tabernacles ;  and  partly  from   the  general   spiritual  requirements  of 
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mankind,  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  which  the  day  of  the  blowing 
of  the  trumpet,  or  of  memorial,  was  a  prei)aration. 

The  Day  of  Atonement,  being  of  general  importance  for  mankind, 
must  detain  ns  for  a  brief  space.  AYc  have  perceived  that  Mosaism 
pronounces  sin  to  be  the  antagonism  of  holiness;  that  it  considers  it  to 
be  a  disturbance  of  the  due  relation  existing  between  the  god-like  soul 
and  the  Divinity,  but  that  it  declares  it  annulled  by  a  return  to  holi- 
ness, as  sinfulness  is  effaced  by  means  of  repentance,  and  through  the 
mercy  of  God.  Further,  it  is  consistent  with  the  desie-n  of  Mosaism. 
that  this  return  and  this  consequent  blotting  out  of  sin  were  not  to 
be  purely  abstract,  but  that  Mosaism  sought  to  lead  man  to  this  course 
and  to  help  him  on  his  amended  path.  This  was  the  indwelling 
thought  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  thought  which  has  partially  dis- 
seminated itself  through  human  society.  A  recurrent  period,  at  which 
this  idea  of  the  abandonment  of  sin,  the  return  to  God's  w^ays  by  means 
of  repentance  and  self-examination,  should  be  permitted  and  brought 
specifically  to  the  consciousness  of  man,  was  a  want,  a  benefit,  and  a 
powerful  aid  to.self-sanctification. 

Mosaism  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages  in  this  great,  consistent,  and  uniform  system,  social  and  moral. 
We  perceive  clearly  that  Mosaism  propounded  a  system  of  ethics  and  of 
society  wholly  new,  wholly  different  to  any  other  produced  by  anti- 
quity. The  conditions  of  these  differences  are  the  following : — Mosaism 
declares  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  love,  justice,  and 
purity,  while  antiquity  bases  its  most  refined  code  of  morals  on 
egotism. 

While  the  "  Beautiful  and  good"  of  Plato,  the  "  Middle  Course  "  of 
Aristotle,  the  ^'  Abstinence  "  of  the  Cynic,  the  ''  Pleasure  "  of  the  Epi- 
curean, and  the  "  Indifference  "  to  pain  of  the  Stoic,  are  but  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  principle  of  egotism,  Mosaism  adopts  pei'sonal 
freedom,  equality  of  right  and  justice,  and  possible  equality  of  posses- 
sion, as  the  basis  of  its  society.  Antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  has,  for  the 
natural  elements  of  its  society,  castes,  the  predominance  of  certain 
races,  the  freedom  of  certain  races,  and  slavery.  Like  circumstances 
obtain  in  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages.  We  must,  indeed,  have 
perceived  that  much  which  has  been  attained  to  in  the  most  recent 
times  is  declared  in  Mosaism  ;  much  more  which  Mosaism  enforces, 
can  be  achieved  only  in  ages  yet  to  come. 

All  this  Mosaism  pronounced  to  be,  thousands  of  years  ago,  not  the 
consequence,  but  the  basis,  of  the  development  of  the  human  race. 


BABETTE. 

BY    PII  ILT  I»    TJ  A  RT. 
CUAPTER  XIV. 

"  A  SAFE  journey  to  tliee,  Ezra,"  cried  David,  as  the  wanderer  started 
on  his  travels.  ''  So  Moses  is  to  fiirnisli  tljee  with  a  guide  beyond  the 
hills.  He  may  be  useful  to  thee,  as  his  acquaintanceship  extends  all 
over  the  country.  Thou  leavest  me,  I  trust,  with  no  liarsh  feelings. 
We  both  beheve  in  the  same  One  God  ;  the  only  thing  we  differ  in  is  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  shall  be  worshipped.  Men  make  creeds,  Ezra, 
and  men  may  unmake  them.  I  love  and  respect  thy  fervor,  the  devo- 
tion thou  carriest  with  thee.  Here  thou  art  about  to  leave  us,  perhaps 
forever,  guided  only  by  thy  faith  ;  thou  art  willing  to  bear  all  sutfering 
and  privation,  indifferent  of  everything,  so  that  thou  canst  still  exalt  the 
majesty  of  our  early  faith.  Tell  me,  Ezra,  hast  thou  any  idea  where 
thy  steps  may  lead  thee  to  ? " 

"  I  know  not,  David.  It  is  not  chance,  as  thou  mayest  think,  but  the 
Lord  who  will  direct  my  footsteps.  I  may  go  among  the  pious  at 
Prague,  may  stay  a  month  in  Bohemia,  thence  perhaps  through 
Poland,  w^ho  knows?  From  there  to  Pussia.  In  Moscow  I  shall  find 
many  pious  friends.  'Twill  not  be  tlie  first  time  I  have  journeyed 
through  that  country.  Think  ill  of  thee,  David,  friend  of  my  youth  ? 
Never.  I  shall  pray  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  pour  on  thee  all 
his  love  and  pity — to  bless  thee  and  thine.  Thou  hast  not  angered 
me.  thouo-h  thou  hast  amazed  me.  How  comes  it  that  I,  who  have 
travelled  the  world  through,  come  back  in  my  old  age  more  firmly 
impressed  with  the  majesty — nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  adhering  to 
all  our  ancient  rites  and  customs,  and  that  thou,  who  hast  never  budged 
from  beyond  the  shadow  of  thy  roof — who  hast  never  got  the  whirring 
of  thy  lapidary's  wheel  out  of  thy  ears,  shouldst  entertain  such 
thoughts,  perversive  to  the  interest  of  our  religion,  and  opposed  to  the 
creed  of  thy  fathers?" 

"  ]^ot  so,  Ezra.  I  cannot  argue  with  thee ;  for  thou  wouldst,  if  I 
did,  twit  me  with  materialistic  ideas.  Thou  hast  walked  over  many 
fields,  seeking  in  what  way  thou  couldst  render  more  steadfast  thy 
peculiar  method  of  belief.  The  places  thou  hast  chosen  have  been 
those  which  have  been  arid.  Thou  hast  travelled  amidst  sands  and 
stones,  in  which    free  thought    could  no  more   grow   than   orchard 
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rees  on  the  African  deserts.  Tlion  talkest  about  my  wheel :  on  just 
uch  a  one  worked,  perhaps,  my  father  and  my  grandfather  before 
lim.     Thinkest  thou,  if  God  had  blessed  me  with  a  son,  he  could  get 

living  by  it  now  ?  He  would  perisli  with  hunger.  As  it  has 
vhirred  and  turned,  it  has  sent  fortli  new  sounds  to  me.  As  I  sat  by 
t,  I  have  been  thinking  for  many  a  year.  At  first  there  was  a  period 
)f  fearful  doubt;  gradually  from  much  pondering  (I  say  it,  though, 
vitli  humility),  some  stray  gleams  of  light  came  to  me.  All  things 
nust  have  some  improvement,  and  I  dared  to  think  that  not  the  main 
3oint  of  my  belief,  the  glorious  belief  in  the  One  Sole  and  Eternal 
jrod,  could  ever  be  changed,  but  that  the  methods  of  his  adoration, 
low  he  should  be  praised,  could  never  be  governed  by  any  positive 
'ule.  I  could  not  brook  that  any  one  should  Say  to  me,  '  Just  so — 
with  so  many  bendings  of  thy  knee,  with  thy  face  turned  so  and  so, 
with  exactly  so  many  syllables  of  prayer,  shalt  thou  worship  thy  God, 
ind  say  just  one  line  less,  or  make  one  kneeling  less,  and  thou  shalt 
be  accursed,  and  driven  out  from  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.' " 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  Ezra,  "  1  will  hear  no  more.  I  do  love  thee, 
David,  despite  all  thy  errors,  but  utter  not  one  more  word.  Thou 
improve  our  religion  ?  Thou  impious  one,  to  dare  such  a  thing  ?  Im- 
prove !  Ilast  thou  no  fear,  lest  the  Lord  in  his  anger  should  curse  thee 
and  all  of  thine  ?  Is  not  punishment  almost  now  threatening  those 
thou  boldest  most  dear  to  thee  ?  " 

"What  meanest  thou,  Ezra?  I  understand  thee  not,"  exclaimed 
David,  perhaps  some  little  astonished,  perhaps  regretting  his  own 
vehemence  of  speech,  and  ignorant  of  how  small  a  spark  was  necessary 
to  light  up  the  volcanic  fires  which  smouldered  in  the  old  devotee's 
bosom. 

"Thou  knowest  not,  blind  man  that  thou  art?  lias  thy  mis- 
erable wheel,  with  its  dumb  sound,  not  informed  thee  of  the  evil 
tongues  which  tell,  as  village  tattle,  about  thy  niece?  Thou  hast 
3arried  thy  theories  into  practice,  if  the  tales  I  hear  be  true." 

"Moses  has  been  lying  to  thee."  cried  David;  "believe  him  not. 
Thou  hast  heard  a  fiilse  tale,  and,  wise  man  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  been 
the  bearer  of  it.  But  this  touches  me  more  deeply  than  thou  thinkest. 
[  forgive  thee,  Ezra,  the  pain  thou  hast  caused  me.  Believe  him  not. 
Promise  me  thou  wilt  see  her — tell  her  I  sent  thee.  Find  out  the 
truth.  I  do  not  bid  thee  bring  her  here — she  has  been  too  long  away 
from  us — perhaps  absent  too  long  from  her  people,  ever  again  to  put 
up  with  our  humble  ways.  Give  me  thy  word  that  thou  wilt  visit  her. 
Send  her  her  uncle's  love — tell  her — tell  her — that  sliould  she  be  un- 
happy, if  snares  be  laid  for  her,  to  come  to  us."     Here  David  broke 
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down  and  covored  liis  fnoe  witli  liis  liands.  Ezra  paused  :  at  last  with  a 
brokon  voice  lie  said,  "  Ask  nio  not  to  i'ov/ivo  thee— it  is  1  who  crave  thy 
pardon.  I  liavo  hurt  tliee,  David,  more  Rorely  than  I  intended. 
No  matter  wlio  tattled  to  me — heh'eve  me,  I  defended  the  i^irl.  Still, 
old  friend,  this  whole  matter  has  its  moral.  Our  people — our  youths, 
our  maidens,  are  better  by  themselves — thou  canst  not  improve  in  that. 
Our  race  is  a  distinct  one.  Take  the  fairest  flower  froiri  amonir  us, 
and  plant  it  in  foreign  soil,  and  it  may  bloom,  for  a  while  ;  maybe  even 
the  luxuriance  of  another  soil  may  give  it  brighter  perfumes,  more 
lively  colors  ;  but  it  will  but  wither,  droop  and  yjerish  the  sooner. 
I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  see  this  niece  of  thine  for  another's 
sake,  but  now  that  thou  biddest  me  go,  cheerfully  will  I  do  it.  But 
what  can  an  old  man  like  me  accomplish?  Unaccustomed  am  I  to 
deal  with  w^omen — nor  care  I  for  their  talk  and  chatter.  Our  fathers 
have  drawn  certain  fixed  lines  between  men  and  women.  I  may  still 
have  Eastern  ideas  about  it.  To  the  women  are  apportioned  one  place 
in  the  Synagogue,  and  to  the  men  another.  I  almost  would  the  lines 
were  drawn  farther  apart.  David,  this  has  been  one  of  the  many 
irregularities  of  the  period  ;  we  differ  sadly  in  the  license  we  give  our 
women,  from  the  way  our  blessed  forefathers  treated  them  a  thousand 
years  ago."  If  David  had  not  stopped  him,  probably  Ezra's  di- 
gression on  this  subject  might  have  been  interminable. 

"  I  cannot  dispute  wdth  thee,  nor  w^ould  I  if  I  could.  Promise  me  to 
go  and  see  her,  exhort  her — argue  with  her  if  you  will — counsel  'with 
her.  Be  careful,  though,  the  girl  has  a  spirit  of  her  own.  Write  me  if 
you  wdlL  But  silence  now^ — here  comes  the  wife,  who  would  have  thy 
blessing  before  thou  goest." 

''  Here,  blessed  man,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  I  bring  thee  what  may 
help  thee  on  thy  journey.  Here  are  loaves  of  bread  and  a  cheese  of 
my  own  making,  enough  I  trust  to  satisfy  thy  hunger  for  the  next  two 
days,  so  that  thy  mouth  shall  not  be  defiled  with  impure  food  on  thy 
journey.  Take  them  freely,  and  I  will  pray  that  no  accident  arrive  to 
thee."  And  placing  two  huge  loaves  of  black  bread  and  a  small  cheese 
in  a  sack,  she  offered  them  to  Ezra. 

"  Thanks  good  woman,  for  thy  kindness,"  as  he  took  the  sack  and 
tied  it  to  the  shawl  wdiicli  surrounded  his  waist.  Then,  lifting  his 
hands  on  high,  he  uttered  a  devout  blessing,  and  bowing  in  a  stately 
manner  to  the  woman,  but  not  offering  his  hand  to  her,  he  embraced 
David  and  disappeared  down  the  street.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  at 
the  bridge.  Seated  on  the  parapet  was  Moses,  one  hand  holding  a 
Ions:  pipe  to  his  mouth,  the  other  grasping  the  bridle  of  a  horse  which 
was  n  ibbling  the  grass. 
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"Punctual  as  thou,  pious  man.  Here  is  thy  mount;  he  is  very 
gentle  and  quiet.  Let  me  help  thee  up.  Now  that  thou  art  in  the 
iaddle,  a  word  with  thee.  Here  is  a  small  package;  conceal  it  in  thy 
3reast.  They  are  diamonds,  worth  a  pretty  penny.  I  might  trust  them 
:o  the  guide,  who  will  join  thee  presently,  only  he  would  make  a  use- 
ess  charge  for  carrying  them,  and,  as  I  am  doing  thee  a  service,  thou 
anst  without  any  trouble  render  me  another.  Keep  them  well  hidden 
:here  in  thy  bosom.  A  half  mile  or  so,  not  more,  out  of  the  village, 
thou  wilt  see  a  barley  field  ;  the  horse  will  take  thee  there  straight,  and 
a  man  will  come  out  of  the  field  to  thee.  lie  is  in  my  service,  and  will 
take  thee  carefully  across.  Thy  trip  will  be  for  all  day.  To-night  thou 
canst  sleep  in  a  hut  thy  guide  knoweth  of.  To-morrow  at  mid-day 
thou  wilt  be  across.  As  thou  earnest  nothing  at  all  w^ith  thee,  thou 
Btandest  no  possible  chance  of  being  stopped,  and  no  thieves  will  dis- 
turb thee.  On  the  other  side  thou  wilt  be  directed  to  a  small  inn.  The 
landlord  is  of  our  race,  and  do  thou  hand  him  the  package.  That  is 
,all." 

"But  what  if  I  be  waylaid  and  slain,  and  thy  diamonds  never 
come  safely  to  hand  ?  " 

"I  would  rend  my  garments,  have  prayers  said  for  thee,  and  curse 
my  bad  luck.  Now  one  thing  more.  Business  disposed  of,  do  as  thou 
hast  promised  me ;  see  Babette,  and  plead  my  cause.  Thou  seest  I  am 
not  badly  off  for  worldly  goods.  Why,  good  man,  that  little  package 
thou  earnest — and  they  are  mine — if  sold,  would  let  me  buy,  if  I  willed 
it,  a  big  house  with  fair  lands.  I  am  not  afraid,  as  thou  seest,  to  tell 
thee  my  secrets.     She  might  be  a  great  lady  in  the  land." 

"I  give  thee  my  word  that  I  wnll  see  her." 

"  Thanks — good-by,  then,  and  God  have  thee  in  his  keeping,  likewise 
my  package,"  and  saying  this  he  left  Ezra  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

"Good-by,"  cried  the  old  man,  "but  whether  I  shall  plead  thy  suit 
I  know  not.  A  nice  person  hast  thou  chosen,  Moses,  to  be  thy  go-be- 
tween, and  to  carry  love-messages.  His  diamonds,  too!  This  is  a 
charge  I  hardly  like.  I  may  happen  to  go  through  a  wild  country, 
-and  what  should  I  be  robbed  ?  The  perfect  trust  with  which  he  gave 
them  to  me  would  make  me  fight  to  the  death  to  secure  their  safe  de- 
livery. So-so,  good  old  horse  ;  he  seems  to  know  the  way ;  he  pricks  his 
ears,  and  ambles  quietly.  Ah !  this  is  my  barley  field."  Here  the 
horse  paused  of  his  own  accord.  Suddenly  a  man  strode  rapidly 
across  the  fields.  Without  any  other  gesture  than  a  quick  nod,  he 
went  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  horse,  quickened  his  steps,  and  the 
animal  followed.  The  new-comer  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  handsomely  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country.     Though 
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tlic  weather  was  warm,  lie  wore  a  f(oat-Bl<in  jaeket,  wliicli  was  buttoned 
only  round  tlic  neck,  liis  arms  beinj^  fV('(;.  In  liis  waist  was  stuck  a 
loui^  silvcr-liilted  knife  in  a  leathern  Hftahhanl,  and  over  his  shoulder 
he  carried  a  lon«^  gun.  A  certain  elasticity  of  step,  comhined  with  the 
neatness  of  his  a])|)earance,  the  long  pendent  mustache  and  well-sliaven 
chin,  gave  the  man  a  soldier-like  look,  which  did  not  escape  Ezra's 
perception,  and  added  to  his  sense  of  security. 

"Thou  marchest  along  as  if  thou  hadst  followed  the  drum?" 

*'  That  have  I,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Hast  seen  service  ?  " 

*' Plenty  of  it." 

*'  We  have  a  long  journey  before  us,  and  Moses  says  thou  art  a 
trusty  guide." 

"  I  have  hidden  among  these  hills  many  a  day  and  know  every  foot 
of  it." 

"What  is  thy  calling?" 

"  Sometimes  guide,  when  business  is  slack,  but  mostly  I  help  to 
carry  goods  over  the  hills.  It  will  be  gunpowder  the  next  load ;  the 
last  time  it  was  ribbons  and  silk  handkerchiefs ;  the  time  before  that  it 
was  tobacco." 

"  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  life  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  it  is.  I  suppose  thou  knowest  how  Moses  makes  his 
money.  It  generally  is  arranged  quite  pleasantly.  Occasionally  it  hap- 
pens that  new  people,  bunglers,  get  put  on  duty,  and  to  show  their  zeal 
they  fire  a  shot  at  us,  which  we  are  bound  to  return,  but  money  mostly 
arranges  the  matter.  It's  all  safe  now  ;  the  guards  on  duty,  Moses  says, 
have  not  been  changed,  so  yon  need  not  be  alarmed.  Should  anything 
happen,  all  thou  hast  to  do  is  to  stick  well  in  the  saddle  and  ride  hard; 
the  horse  knows  the  w^ay,  and,  at  the  snap  of  a  gun,  has  been  trained 
to  show  his  heels." 

"  Hast  been  a  soldier,  then,  that  thou  treatest  such  things  so  lightly  ? 
As  thou  art  of  the  race,  is  it  not  unusual  for  any  of  our  people  to  be 
soldiers?" 

"  Yes,  not  many  of  them  are  in  the  soldier  business.  I  didn't  take  it 
from  liking  it.  I  was  but  a  little  lad  when  I  took  it  up.  It  -was  in 
the  Hunoarian  revolution.  Those  were  bitter  times.  I  remember  well 
enough  my  father  and  mother.  Tliej^  say  my  parents  were  well  to  do ; 
lived  a  good  w^ay  from  here,  in  Hungary  ;  kept  a  distillery.  The  Hun- 
garians were  quartered  there.  I  recollect  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  I 
was  playing  in  my  mother's  arms.  I  was  not  too  little  to  remember 
how  pale  and  nervous  she  was.  I  could  hear  my  father  down  stairs, 
opening  his  barrels  for  the  thirsty  soldiers.    Suddenly  I  heard  guns  go 
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if,  just  beyond  the  orchard  that  surrounded  the  liouse.    Then  sounded 
he  alarm  ;  it  was  a  corps  of  Austrians  and  Russians  wiio  had  sur- 
)rised  our  Hungarians.     I  clapped  my  hands  when  I  heard  the  trum- 
)ets  peal,  and  the  popping  off  of  the  guns  was  joy  to  me.    The  house 
yas  cleared  in  a  moment.     Breaking  from  my  mother's  arms,  I  could 
lee  our  side,  though  but  a  handful,  stand  their  ground  manfully,  but 
he  enemy  were  too  strong.    Most  of  all  our  men  were  killed.    Presently 
t  was  the  Russians  who  were  down  stairs.     What  a  noise  they  made ! 
[  could  hear  my  poor  father  expostulating  with  them.     They  were 
getting  maddened  with  drink.     Then  my  poor  father's  voice  I  heard 
irying  for  mercy;  there  was  a  discharge  of  musketry  down  stairs,  then 
ill  was  still.     My  mother  rushed  down  stairs;  I  can  hear  her  scream 
low.     But  I  never  saw  my  father  or  mother  alive  again.     After  that 
;here  was  the  maddest  orgie  one  can  think  of.      By  and  by  I  saw 
jmoke  cominor  through  the  floor.    In  a  moment  I  was  suffocatino^.   An 
)flicer — I  suppose  he  was  one,  from  the  gold  lace  he  wore — seized  me, 
30or  little  devil  that  I  was,  and  hurried  me  down  stairs,  and  carried 
ne  into  the  fields.     I  saw  our  house  burn  down,  and  thought  how 
;)retty  a  sight  that  was.     After  a  while  I  heard  more  guns  going  off, 
md  cannon  too,  a  good  ways  off.    Our  men  were  coming  back.    I  was 
ifraid  then,  for  some  of  the  drunken  soldiers  were  looking  crossly  at 
me.     I  ran  trembling  away  and  hid  in  a  ditch.     The  fighting  got 
3loser  and  closer,  and  at  last  our  side  got  the  better  of  it,  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  were  driven  away.     What  good  did  it  do  me?     A 
little  blackened  earth,  a  few  charred  beams,  was  all  that  remained  of 
my  father's  house.     A  Hungarian  trooper  found  me,   and   put   me 
across  his  saddle-bow.     I  told  him  my  story,  and  he  said  'such  were 
the  chances  of  war.'     I  became  the  child  of  the  regiment.     The  rough 
soldiers  had  pity  for  a  poor  forlorn  little  devil  like  me.     I  was  brought 
up  in  the  camp,  and,  until  the  war  was  over,  never  knew  any  other 
home  but  that.     I  kind  of  liked  it ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     There 
were  a  good  many  Jews  among  the  soldiers.     Some  were  driven  to  it; 
all  were  good  soldiers,  and  just  as  brave  as  the  rest.     I  never  learnt 
how  to  trade,  or  to  buy  and  sell  cattle,  or  clothes,  or  corn,  only  to  fight  a 
little.     This  business  of  running  over  the  hills  suited  me.     I  took  to  it 
naturally.     Moses  is  my  colonel  now,  and  that's  my  story.     Now  thou 
seest  those  hills  over  there  and  that  high  peak, — there  is  our  road. 
Thou  thinkest  they  are  near,  dost  thou  not?     But   they  are  fifteen 
miles  distant  yet,  and  it  will  be  long  past  mid-day  before  we  reach 
them,  so  make  up  thy  mind  for  a  long  jaunt.     I  know  who  thou  art, 
and  all  about  thee.     Thou  wert  brought  up  to  religion  and  I  to  fight. 
There  is  some  difference   between  us,  you  will   allow,  but  we  both 
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believe  in  tlie  saine  (rod,  so  that  makes  tlie  diilerence  between  ns  some- 
what lesH.     Jiemeiriber  me  in  tby  pniyerH,  and  Home  day,  when  thou 
Undest  the  linu!  foi-  it,   say  a  prayer  also  for  tlie  departed  souls  of  my 
father  and  mother,  who  ai(j  in  heaven." 
"  That  will  I,  and  iervently,  too." 

(To  bo  continncd.) 


EABBI  ELTEZEK  AKD  THE  DEFOllMED  STRANGER. 

Rabbi  Eliezek,  returning  from  liis  master's  residenee  to  his  native 
place,  was  highly  elated  with  the  great  knowledge  he  had  acquired. 
On  his  way  he  overtook  a  singularly  unshapely  and  misfeatured  per- 
son, who  was  travelling  to  the  same  town.  The  stranger  saluted  him 
by  saying, — "  Peace  be  upon  thee.  Rabbi." — Eliezer,  proud  of  his  learn- 
ing, instead  of  returning  the  civility,  noticed  only  the  traveller's  de- 
formity ;  and,  by  way  of  joke,  said  to  him, — "  Racca,  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thy  town  all  as  misshapen  as  thou  art  \  " — The  stranger,  aston- 
ished at  Eliezer's  want  of  manners,  and  provoked  by  the  insult,  replied 
— ''  I  do  not  know  : — but  thou  hadst  better  make  these  inquiries  of  the 
great  Artist  that  made  me."  The  Rabbi  perceived  his  error,  and, 
alighting  from  the  animal  on  which  he  rode,  threw  himself  at  the 
stranger's  feet,  and  entreated  him  to  pardon  a  fault  committed  in  the 
wantonness  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  most  sincerely  reirretted. 
^'  ISTo,"  said  the  stranger,  ^'*  go  first  to  the  Artist  that  made  rae^  and  tell 
him^  Great  Artist^  Oh!  what  an  %igly  vessel  hast  thou  produced!'^'' 
Eliezer  continued  his  entreaties.  The  stranger  persisted  in  his  refusal. 
In  the  mean  time  they  arrived  at  the  Rabbi's  native  city.  The  inhabi- 
tants, being  apprised  of  his  arrival,  came  in  crowds  to  meet  him  ;  ex- 
claiming— "  Peace  be  upon  thee,  Rabbi !  Welcome  our  Instructor  I  " 
— *'  Whom  do  ye  call  Rabbi  ?  "  asked  the  stranger.  The  people  pointed 
to  Eliezer.  "  And  him  ye  honor  with  tlie  name  of  Rabbi !  "  continued 
the  poor  man  :  "  Oh  !  may  Israel  not  produce  many  like  him  I  "  He 
then  related  what  had  happened.  "  He  has  done  wrong ;  he  is  aware 
of  it,"  said  the  people,  ''do  forgive  him;  for  he  is  a  great  man,  well 
versed  in  the  law."  The  stranger  then  forgave  him,  and  intimated 
that  his  long  refusal  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  impressing  the 
impropriety  on  the  Rabbi's  mind.  The  learned  Eliezer  thanked  him  ; 
and  w^hilst  he  held  out  his  own  conduct  as  a  warning  to  the  people,  he 
justified  that  of  the  stranger,  by  saying — that  though  a  person  ought 
ever  to  be  as  flexible  as  a  reed,  and  not  as  stubborn  as  a  cedar,  yet  to 
insult  poverty  or  natural  defect  is  no  venial  crime,  and  one  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  readily  pardoned.  T.  Taanith. 
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BY  M.  KRAUSKOPF. 
lY. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    LECTURE. 

The  Scientific  Lecture  is  positively  declaratory.  It  is,  of  all  lectures, 
eminently  the  one  that  renders  the  lessons  of  matter  to  intellect. 
Taking  cognizance  only  of  facts,  and  guided  only  by  the  logic  of  facts, 
the  scientific  lecture  cannot  announce  anj^thing  else  but  positive  truths, 
it  cannot  revpal  anything  which  it  cannot  materially  demonstrate  to  be 
laws  of  nature — causes  of  eftects  of  more  or  less  scope  and  importance 
to  mankind. 

The  scientific  lecture  has  only  one  highwa}^ — that  of  facts.  On  it 
all  mankind  can  travel  in  harmony  of  association.  The  highway  of 
facts  of  nature  is  spacious  enough  to  give  ample  room  to  all  the 
uncounted  millions  who  have  preceded  us,  and  to  all  the  uncountable 
millions  who  will  follow  us.  It  is  the  highway  of  God,  and  science 
raises  the  valleys  and  lowers  the  mountains ;  bridges  mighty  waters, 
and  pierces  snow-peaked  rocks;  causes  wild  deserts  to  flourish,  and 
spans  earth  with  a  girdle  of  lightning  sparks.  Science  levels  tlie  foun- 
dation— matter,  whereon  intellect  will  rear  the  majestic  temple  of  all 
mankind,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  and  treasures  of  its  own  crea- 
tions, to  dedicate  it  to  the  Architect  of  the  Universe.  Science  prepares 
the  way  for  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High  to  manifest 
itself  amongst  mankind. 

The  truths  of  science  cannot  possibly  create  any  division  or  schism 
amongst  mankind,  for  they  are  material  and  incontrovertible  evidence 
for  tliemselves.  A  truth  of  science  forces  acceptance  everywhere. 
May  feeling,  born  of  and  fostered  by  tradition,  struggle  against  Truth 
ever  so  much  ;  may  an  intellect,  swayed  by  feeling,  close  its  gates  ever 
so  persistently  against  it,  truth  remains  fixed  and  immovable.  As 
the  sun  shines  for  all,  and  yet  remains  fixed  and  immovable  in  space, 
so  a  truth  of  science  shines  for  all  who  desire  its  light  and  benefits,  and 
is  regardless  of  protesting  tl'ieories. 

The  Scientific  Lecture  is  imperatively  positive.  It  does  the  drudgery 
work  of  intellectual  life.  Its  outlines  are  firmly  and  distinctly  defined. 
Its  covering  is  language  in  its  nakedness.     Its  scroll  is  memory.     Its 
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pen  ;iii(l  irjk  is  ropotllion.  Its  olnqnenco  is  tlic  cru(]o  vij^or  (>f  Ijiw.  Its 
rhetoric  is  tluit  ot'tlie  loj^ical  sledgc-luuniner.  It  a(l<lressos  its(;ir  only 
tIiroiJ<j^li  tlie  perceptive  senses  to  the  intelleetujil  i'jienlties.  Wiienever 
it  resorts  to  the  assistance  of  feeling  \>y  nicans  of  iniai^ery  or  other  cap- 
tivatini;  niethods,  it  is  only  then  when  the  reasoning  faculties  of  an 
intelle(;t  ha])pen  to  he  of  insnfHcient  strength  to  grasp  its  lessons  when 
in  its  usual  plain  garh. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  begins  in  the  school-room  for  children, 
and  ascends  from  its  elementary  lessons  through  all  gradations  and 
branches  to  the  highest  attained  spheres  of  positive  sciences  of  our  day. 
AVhenever  an  intellect  has  reached  that  exalted  point,  matter  resumes 
its  character  of  mute,  passive  lecturer  to  it.  It  then  searches,  inquires, 
combines,  and  labors  to  extract  lessons  from  matter,  and  to  enrich  its 
catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There  is  no  limit  within  the 
domain  of  matter  that  compels  man  to  cease  his  efforts  to  be  instructed 
by  it.  Man  cannot  say,  *' I  have  learned  all  which  human  intellect 
can  learn  ;  I  have  conquered  from  nature  all  which  can  be  conquered." 

Not  only  is  matter  the  sole  domain  of  the  scientific  lecture,  but  also 
history  of  mankind  is  a  rich  field  where  it  must  and  does  extract  les- 
sons, in  order  to  make  those  of  matter  of  any  value.  Its  positive 
lessons  from  that  field  are  those  of  fixed  dates,  of  events  that  mark 
epochs  of  more  or  less  scope  in  history,  of  names  of  individual  intel- 
lects, of  nations,  of  cities;  also  of  books — facts  of  thought,  amassed 
ever  since  mankind  began  to  inscribe  them  on  matter;  of  art — facts 
of  intuitive  genius,  ever  since  it  chiselled  and  painted  on  matter  its 
idealistic  conceptions  ;  of  music — facts  of  melodious  sounds,  ever  since 
the  timbrel  and  the  stringed  lyre  were  first  touched  ;  of  construction 
of  language — facts  of  power  of  human  intellect  to  communicate  its 
action  to  others  by  vibrations  of  air ;  of  architecture — facts  of  its  de- 
signing and  executing  power,  moulding  the  habitations  of  man  in 
streno:th  and  beautv,  accordinoj  to  the  architecture  of  the  universe  ;  of 
inventions — facts  of  the  power  of  man  to  make  matter  and  its  forces 
subservient  to  his  purposes. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  does  not  admit  of  debate.  Stating 
nothing  but  facts,  and  demonstrating  them  by  object  illustrations,  their 
truth  cannot  be  doubted  ;  therefore,  not  debated.  But,  while  the  lesson 
itself  cannot  be  debated,  the  analyzing  of  its  influence  on  others  of  like 
positive  nature,  and  on  problems  and  subjects  of  the  social  lecture,  is  a 
debate.  The  moment  an  intellect  makes  calculations  from  the  basis 
of  the  inculcated  lessons  of  facts,  the  lecture  ceases  to  be  positively 
scientific,  and  assumes  a  speculative  character. 

The  positive  scientific  lectui-e  lays  the  substantial,  unadorned  foun- 
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dation,  on  which  the  various  specuhitive  and  social  lectures  must  be 
built,  in  order  to  be  beneficient  to  mankind.  As  the  latter  are  more  and 
more  built  on  that  firm  basis,  the  more  and  more  they  partake  of  the 
characteristic  strength  of  the  former.  But,  whether  built  on  or  not, 
the  facts  of  science  are  fixed  and  immovable.  When  the  structures  of 
the  speculative  and  social  lecture  are  cemented  by  the  crumbling  lime 
of  error,  a  blast  of  air  can  overthrow  them.  The  rubbish  is  removed, 
but  the  facts  of  science  remain.  Laws  of  nature  and  their  effects  can- 
not be  blown  away. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  is  eminently  the  result  of  the  intellec- 
tual activity  of  mankind,  and  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  all  others,  instead  of  the  heretofore  accepted  opinion,  that  the 
speculative  religious  and  the  experimental  political  are  the  only  source 
and  only  basis  of  the  scientific  fruits  of  intellect. 

As  long  as  life  of  mankind  unfolded  itself  more  or  less  under  the  law 
of  crude  craft,  such  an  assumption  was  very  natural.  It  is  quite  as 
natural  that  the  social  lecture,  therefore,  presents  to  mankind,  as  a 
whole,  the  same  problems,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  solution,  which  it 
did  thousands  of  years  ago.  Development  of  intellect  of  mankind  is  an 
absolutelv  necessary  condition  to  solve  them  successfullv.  As  mankind 
more  and  more  develops  its  intellect,  it  emancipates  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  law  of  crude  craft,  and  is  more  and  more  acting  with  free 
volition  of  the  law  of  intellect.  What  has  been  heretofore,  and  is  to  a 
large  extent  in  our  day,  resulting  from  action  of  craft  of  crude  elements 
of  civilization,  is  in  a  more  developed  intellectual  life  resulting  from  its 
free  volition  in  compliance  with  its  own  law.  The  slow  progress  of 
science  was  the  slow  process  of  growth  of  intellect.  The  marvellously 
quick  progress  of  science  in  modern  times  is  "  maturing  intellect  nour- 
ishing itself." 

Like  the  action  of  force  of  matter,  resulting  in  animated  exis- 
tence, was  called  forth  by  the  Almighty  *'Let  there  be  light,"  thus 
the  action  of  crude  elements  of  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  received 
its  stimulating,  sustaining,  and  governing  impetus  b}^  the  Almighty 
"Let  there  be  light"  illuminating  a  human  intellect,  enabling  it  to 
conceive  and  to  successfully  announce  the  law  of  the  sphere  of  evolu- 
tion of  human  intellect,  governing  the  life  of  mankind,  individually 
and  wholly,  to  result  in  organization  and  order  of  perfection  in  order  to 
produce  its  full  quota  of  eri'ects,  according  to  the  law  of  the  universe. 

This  impetus  has  so  far  resulted  in  a  series  of  phases,  distinctly 
marked  in  the  life  of  mankind,  since  the  law  was  announced ;  each  suc- 
cessive phase  building  on  its  immediate  predecessor,  unfolding  in  each 
phase  more  developed  methods  of  assimilation  of  elements  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  and  approacliini^  i^radiially,  but  Huroly,  the  true  basis — tlie  law  of 
iritcllec-t,  as  prochiiiriod  on  Sinai. 

Science  cannot  be  and  is  not  in  coiillict  with  the  fundauieiital  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  intellect. 

Therefore  we  Bubstitnte  the  scientific  lecture  as  the  basis  of  the 
social  lecture.  Those  })ortions  of  civilized  nations,  whose  intellects 
emancipate  themselves  irom  the  power  intrenched  dogmatic  theories, 
are  com])elled  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts  to  make  tliat  substitution. 

The  scientific  lecture  can  be  compared  to  the  wide-sj)reading  roots  of 
a  tree,  dee})lj  digging  itself  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Fierce  storms 
cannot  move  it,  for  it  rests  on  rocks  of  aices.  Continually  does  it 
absorb  from  earth  fresh  nourishment.  All  the  elements  of  material 
creation  contribute  to  its  life.  From  the  healthy  root  rises  a  powerful 
trunk,  from  which  spread  in  all  directions  limbs,  to  branch  off  again  in 
others,  until  the  branches  stretch  broad  and  high,  covered  with  ver- 
dant foliage,  bright  hued  blossoms,  and  luscious  fruits.  But,  alas !  often 
dark  birds  of  prey  pounce  on  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  wan- 
tonly destroy  the  crowning  glory  of  the  tree  ;  and,  hideous  to  behold, 
ngly  worms  creep  over  it  and  cover  the  foliage  and  blossoms  with 
repulsive  excrescences;  and  worms  attack  the  fruit  and  intrench  them- 
selves in  it,  to  absorb  and  to  fatten  on  its  juices.  And  the  fruit  decays 
the  blossoms  fade,  the  foliage  falls  off.  But  the  trunk  and  the  branches 
remain,  for  they  rest  on  a  healthy  foundation.  Winter  covers  it  with 
a  snowy  garment  of  death;  but  it  also  kills  the  worms,  and  drives  away 
the  dark  birds.  And  when  spring  inhales  the  breath  of  God,  it 
breathes  it  back  on  the  deadened  tree.  It  lives  again,  and  shoots  forth 
its  glory  of  foliage,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  but,  alas  !  also  birds  of  prey 
and  worms  again  attack  it. 

Were  the  tree  endowed  w^ith  functions  to  recognize  the  laws  govern- 
ing its  existence ;  were  it  able  to  discover  whence  the  dark  birds  of 
prey  and  worms  come,  their  mode  of  attack,  and  means  to  protect 
itself  against  them,  would  it  not  do  so?  If  the  tree,  were  it  thus 
endowed,  failed  to  do  so,  it  would  voluntarily  descend  from  the  majes- 
tic position  of  intellectual  activity  to  the  impassive  grade  of  unconscious 
existence,  that,  devoid  of  volition,  is  subject  to,  and  affected  by — the 
lowest  grade  of  brutish  animated  existence. 

Thanks  to  the  Architect  of  the  Universe,  mankind  is  beginning  to 
recognize  whence  come  the  dark  birds  of  prey  and  the  hideous  reptiles, 
crawling  over  its  rich  treasures,  killing  its  fruits,  and  leaving  only 
raiser}^,  despondency,  and  immorality  in  their  track.  And  recognizing 
it,  its  intellectual  action  will  devise  means  to  protect  itself.  It  discov- 
ers truths  of  nature  to  guide  itself  by  them. 
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One  of  tliese  fundamental  trutlis  is,  that  the  gigantic  strides  of 
modern  positive  science  is  the  natural  result  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
intellect;  that  building  ever  since  its  infancy,  slowly  but  surely,  on 
previous  results,  it  reached  the  high  place  which  it  now  occupies. 

This  truth  is  a  positive  denial  of  the  assumption  of  the  as  yet  domi- 
nant sectarian  creeds,  that  modern  science,  art,  and  civilization  sprang 
from  them  only,  and  are,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
theories. 

The  testimony  of  history,  embracing  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intel- 
lect, are  so  abundant  and  pointed  against  that  assumption,  that  only  a 
few  need  to  be  cited. 

That  fact  of  history — Israel  will  not  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
at  present,  as  it  will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  essay. 
Greece  and  Rome  are  pointed  to.  Have  they  not  unfolded  scientific 
activity  ?  It  is  true,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  that  their  positive 
sciences  were  in  infancy.  But  science,  even  in  infancy,  is  still  science. 
That  branch  of  positive  science,  construction  of  language,  had  reached 
that  exalted  state,  that  it  serves  modern  civilization  as  a  model  of 
strength  and  beauty.  Their  speculative  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
social  sciences,  government  and  jurisprudence,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  modern  ages.  AVho  will  say  that  they  resulted 
from  their  established  creed?  Who  will  say  that  the  self-claimed 
Divine  character  of  the  as  yet  dominant  creed  manifested  itself  by 
throwing  a  light,  unseen  and  silent,  for  centuries  previous  to  its 
advent  ? 

Has  the  dominant  creed  of  the  middle  ages  not  placed  its  foot  on 
science,  endeavoring  to  crush  it  ?  Is  not  the  last  syllabus  of  the  Pope 
a  reiteration  of  its  policy,  ever  since  it  had  a  policy  ?  Has  science  not 
advanced  in  spite  of  it? 

Are  not  the  orthodox  sectarian  creeds  compelled  to  view  the  rapid 
advance  of  positive  material  sciences  with  fearful  apprehensions,  as 
they  undermine  their  supernaturalistic  foundations  ?  Will  science  set 
up  a  frontier  for  itself,  because  dogmatic  faith  wishes  it  to  ?  No !  It 
will  not.  Science  cares  not  for  theories.  It  only  takes  cognizance  of 
facts.  Whenever  Fact  and  Theory  come  in  conflict.  Fact  irrevocably 
conquers,  and  Tiieory  is  sooner  or  later  discarded  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism and  ignorance. 

History  proves  that  whenever  the  established  dogmatic  creeds,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  compelling  acceptance  of  its  theories  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  Deity  and  the  Hereafter,  used  the  word  "Religion,"  as  a 
'cloak  for  its  superstition  and  despotism,  it  obstructed  science  by  all 
the  means  within   its  power,  as  they  know  that   the  declarations  of 
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science  coine  in  conflict  witli  its  declared  dogmas,  wliile,  when  science 
was  unobstructed,  it  advanced  the  cause  of  true  relii:rion. 

The  innate  religious  sentiment  in  mankind,  as  a  prominent  element 
of  civih'zation,  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  arbitrarily  i-emain  unrecogniz- 
ed. It  is  sntliciont  evidence  for  that  assertion,  when  we  behold  the 
diverse  religious  faiths  of  past  ages  and  of  modern  thnes  upheld  solely 
by  this  innate  feeling  of  veneration  for  a  Superior  Power.  Heligion  is 
one  of  THE  MOST  YITAL  elements  to  advance  mankind  to  more 
and  more  perfected  social  organizations.  It  is  of  that  much  power  as 
an  element  of  civilization,  that  it  has  been  generally,  and  is  even  now, 
viewed  not  only  as  means,  but  also  as  the  subjective  point  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

But  whether  viewed  as  the  subject  of,  or  as  the  object — means  to 
nnfold  social  life,  religion  cannot  any  more  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  science.  Whatever  views  mankind  has  heretofore  held,  and  mostly 
holds  even  now,  about  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  this  fact  una- 
voidably forces  itself  on  our  conviction,  that  science  is  a  feeder  of  social 
life  ;  therefore,  religion,  whether  subject  or  object  of  social  life,  is 
either  the  effect  of,  or  coequal  with  science.  If  it  is  its  subject,  then 
science  is  an  antecedent  cause  of  religion.  If  it  is  its  object,  then 
science  and  religion  are  coequal  means.  In  either  case  the  truths  of 
science  and  those  of  religion  must  be  in  complete  accord.  Whenever 
facts  of  science  come  in  conflict  with  theories  of  religion,  Theory  has 
to  yield  to  Fact. 

If  the  object  of  individual  and  of  social  life  is  to  reach  higher  planes 
of  moral  excellence — and  it  cannot  be  any  other — then  religion  is  one 
of  the  means,  as  is  science,  to  attain  tliat  result.  There  is  then  a  reci- 
procal action  between  those  means.  Science  is  influenced  by  religion, 
and  reli<J:ion  is  influenced  by  science.  Science  oruides  relisrion ;  it 
preserves  and  protects  it  from  superstition;  and  religion  guides  sci- 
ence ;  it  ofives  it  that  consecration  that  alone  makes  its  results  of  any 
real  value  to  mankind.  From  the  reciprocal  action  of  science  and 
reliorion  the  normal  state  of  social  organizations  arises. 

Heretofore,  and  mostly  even  at  present  time,  the  distinctive  religious 
lecture  has  endeavored  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
— what  God  is,  and  is  not ;  what  He  can  be,  and  what  He  cannot  be ; 
what  He  can  do,  and  what  He  cannot  do ;  what  His  plans  are,  and 
what  His  plans  are  not.  So-called  theology  is  the  field  whence  the  dis- 
tinctive religious  lecture  draws  its  nourishment.  The  exnatural,  the 
nature  of  the  preceding  First  Cause,  and  the  sphere  of  the  ultimate 
subjective  point  of  material  existence,  are  its  realms  of  investigation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  religious  lecture,  as  a  distinctive  class,  has 
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given  birtli  to  those  gross  errors  and  superstitions  that  mark  the  pages 
of  history  with  foul  blots  ?  Leaving  the  sphere  of  the  natural  existence 
of  mankind,  and  endeavoring  to  explore  realms  whose  laws,  conditions, 
and  scopes  it  could  not  even  faintly  anticipate,  it  was  bound  to  exact 
implicit  belief  in  its  declarations  without  offering  material  evidence. 
It  cannot  olfer  any.  Those  of  science  it  rejects,  as  its  declarations  are 
in  conflict  with  it. 

Therefore,  the  religious  lecture,  as  a  distinctive  class,  is  the  result  of 
undeveloped,  crude  social  life.  As  mankind  advances,  it  will  merge 
that  part  of  the  religious  lecture,  ''  Thou  shalt  love  God,"  in  the  posi- 
tively scientific,  and  that  portion,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighl)or  as 
thyself,"  in  the  social  lecture,  the  result  of  both  being  the  unfolding  of 
social  and  individual  life  according  to  laws  of  nature. 

Mankind  begins  to  recognize  this  fact ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  modern 
rehgious  lecture  to  retain  its  distinctive  badge  as  mediator  between 
earth  and  so-called  heaven,  and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  scien- 
tific and  social  lectures  on  its  self-claimed  domains,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
awaking  of  mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  these  all-important  truths. 

The  companion  of  the  religious  lecture,  as  a  distinctive  class,  is  the 
modern  political  lecture.  Both  are  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism.  One 
represents  Church,  and  the  other  Capital — or  State.  Until  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  recent  period.  Church  and  State  were  united. 
This  combination  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  blend  elements  of  human 
life  into  one  whole — social  organization.  But  tliis  combination  was 
not  a  blending  of  all  elements  of  nature  according  to  its  laws,  but  a 
compromise  on  an  unnatural  basis  between  only  two — that  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  material  existence. 
Tiie  third,  coequal  with  the  first,  and  superior  to  the  second,  namely, 
Tieason,  was  omitted  from  this  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Keason  was  considered  by  this  alliance  as  an  enemy  to  be  conquered, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  both.  This  alliance  between  Superstition  and 
Des})otism  could  not  and  did  not  endure.  It  produced  an  internal 
conflict.  Superstitiijn  claimed  not  only  heaven  for  its  own  exclusive 
domain,  but  also  earth  as  its  footstool.  It  took  from  State  by  subtle 
craft  its  Iiard-carned  products,  and  {)romised  payment  for  it  in  heaven. 
Despotism  finally  rebelled  against  the  disproportionate  claims  of  super- 
stition, and  in  this  struggle  captive  Keason  liberated  itself.  Despotism 
liad  to  resort  to  its  assistance  in  its  combat  with  Superstition.  In  the 
release  of  Keason,  Despotism  has  buried  itself,  but  it  prepared  also  the 
burial  of  Superstition. 

The  Declaration  of  Inde})endencc  marks  that  e])()ch  in  histoi'y  that 
brought  mankind  back  to,  and  placed  it  on  the  (outlines  of  its  true  basis 
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of  so(m';i1  life;  naincly,  tlio  oun  fostering  ;ill  intollectufil  forces  and  in- 
nate facilities  of  man,  to  have  coequal,  unohfttrncted  Bway,  to  result  in 
that  which  history  demonstrates  has  not  yet  been  produced  in  mankind 
as  a  whoh^,  namely,  advance  in  morality. 

But,  while  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  done  that,  it  could 
not  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen  remove  the  dehris  of  barbarism.  It 
could  not  take  the  twin  relic,  cut  them  in  ])ieces,  and  send  them  to  all 
the  portions  of  mankind,  to  be  stuck  as  a  warnini^  at  their  gates.  To 
have  done  so,  it  would  have  had  to  cut  up  mankind  itself.  But  it  un- 
chained Ileason  ;  asserted  dignity  and  equality  of  rights  f>f  man  by  virtue 
of  birth  ;  it  furthered  the  advance  of  science;  it  placed  Religion  on  her 
true  basis.  Time  will  reinstate  Keligion  fully  in  her  sphere,  in  accord 
with  her  twin  sister,  Science ;  and  nninkind,  listening  to  the  sweet 
doctrines  of  faith  and  hope  of  religion,  will  behold  science  covered 
with  that  halo  that  will  fill  its  temples  with  the  Shechina,  and  make 
them  fountains  to  refresh  and  rejuvenate  the  noble  impulses  of  man, 
instead  of  the  dreary,  laborious  workshop  which  science  is,  when  its 
results  freeze  all  the  warm  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  causing  man 
to  see  in  matter,  and  himself,  the  consummation  of  all  existing,  to  end 
in — notliin2:ness. 

Kecognizing  the  truth,  that  religion  is  a  guide  to  man  while  in  his 
material  existence,  preparatory  for  a  higher  sphere;  recognizing  that 
the  fosterinoj  of  the  innate  relis^ious  feelins:  in  man  is  an  almost  absolute 
necessitv :  recoo^nizlntr  that  reliofion,  in  order  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
of  all  mankind,  as  w^ell  as  a  ladder  on  which  every  individual  human 
being  can  ascend  to  spiritual  spheres,  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  his  Creator,  must  be  free  from  the  gross  errors  of  superstition  of  any 
and  every  kind,  it  is  evident  that  its  accord  with  the  acknowledged 
truths  of  science  is  an  unavoidable  requirement. 

Therefore  the  energies  of  the  social  organizations  of  mankind  ought 
to  be  directed  to  foster,  promote,  and  compel  by  all  means  the  advance 
of  positive  sciences  of  all  kinds.  Any  and  all  means  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose are  lawful,  as  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Only  the  incontrovertible  truths  of  science,  implanted  in  every 
individual,  are  the  most  efficacious  antidotes  against  superstition  with 
its  lamentable  results. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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That  the  accents  of  truth  lose  their  effect  from  the  lips  of  Indigence  ; 
tliat  the  poor  man,  "  charm  he  ever  so  wisely,"  is  destined  to  find  his 
wisdom  unnoticed,  and  his  counsels  disregarded,  or  else  accredited  to 
some  minion  of  fortune,  in  all  but  rank  and  wealth  immeasurably  his 
inferior — is  a  complaint  repeated  like  an  echo  from  generation  to 
generation  by  Poets,  Moralists,  and  Biographers  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  could  the  complaint  be  said  to  have  proceeded  ex- 
clusively from  the  improsperous  votaries  of  science  and  literature ;  if 
the  needy  and  unfortunate  were  our  only  authorities  for  its  justice  ;  it 
might  perhaps  not  unplausibly  be  attributed  to  the  natural  querulous- 
ness  of  distress,  aggravated  by  the  impatience  that  is  believed  to  char- 
acterize the  •'  genus  irritabile  vatum."  But  what,  when  a  monarch 
scarcely  less  renowned  for  his  prosperity  than  for  his  pre-eminent  learn- 
i»g  and  wisdom  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  charge?  Under  what  pre- 
text can  we  reject  it  as  groundless,  when  we  have  it  recorded  as  a  fact, 
and  generalized  as  a  maxim,  by  One  whose  intellect  an  especial  ray  from 
lieaven  had  enlightened  and  enlarged  ? — by  the  Man  who  having  sought 
for  wisdom  received  it  in  full  measure,  with  all  the  glories  of  this  w^orld 
as  its  unsolicited  accompaniments?  So,  however,  it  is.  The  wisest  of 
men,  who  to  the  more  precious  treasures  of  knowledge  added  wealth, 
empire,  and  tranquillity,  the  highly  favored  king  and  sage,  to  whom 
alone  among  the  children  of  men  were  vouchsafed  glory  without  danger, 
honor  without  conflict,  and  fame  for  which  no  tear  was  shed — he  it  is 
who,  still  speaking  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  says  : — "  This  advan- 
tage of  wisdom  have  I  also  observed  under  the  sun,  and  found  it  of 
great  importance.  Against  a  small  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
but  few,  there  came  a  great  king  who  besieged  it,  and  surrounded  it 
with  bulwarks.  Now  there  happened  to  be  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  who 
alone,  by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  one  ever  remembered 
that  poor  man  ; — I  hence  concluded  that  wisdom  is  better  than  strength, 
notwithstanding  that  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard  ;  whereas  the  words  of  the  wise,  so  mild,  ought  rather  to 
be  attended  to,  than  the  loud  noise  of  him  who  rules  over  fools."  * 

*  Eccles.  ix. 
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The  same  truth,  and  a  siuiihir  lesson,  grounded  on  facts  of  the  same 
import,  are  not  obscurely  intimated  even  in  Pagan  Mythology.  Mi- 
nerva, the  emblem  of  influencive  and  commanding  Wisdom,  is  still 
represented  with  a  golden  belt,  to  show  that  they  who  would  instruct 
mankind  must  commence  bv  attractiuir  them  ;  or  that  wisdom  in  its 
own  form  and  essence  is  but  a  feeble  magnet  for  the  sensualized  many, 
and  needs  the  lure  of  outward  embellishment  to  bring  them  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  In  the  like  spirit,  the  mythologists  bestowed 
on  her  a  shield  and  a  spear,  as  not  less  necessary  for  her  own  defence 
than  useful  for  the  protection  of  her  votaries;  and  thus  to  indicate  that 
even  celestial  truth  can  make  but  few  and  scanty  conquests,  if  it  have 
not  worldly  power  and  dominion  for  its  pioneer  and  ally. 

For  it  is  not  in  the  instance  of  individuals  only,  that  merit  is  obscured 
by  adversity.  The  same  prejudice  equally  affects  the  collective  wisdom 
of  nations,  which  is  admitted  and  admired  no  longer  than  the  respective 
States  flourish.  Sages  may  still  arise  to  tend  the  sacred  lamps  of 
knowledge  and  science,  but  their  light  shines  as  in  a  cavern,  no  longer 
beheld  from  afar.  The  literary  celebrity  of  a  people  perishes,  or  at 
least  closes,  with  the  power  and  independence  of  the  State :  and  in  no 
nation  has  this  truth  been  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  un- 
happy descendants  of  Israel.  ♦ 

This  nation,  hy  universal  admission,  one  of  the  most  ancient  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  that  amidst  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and  under 
the  most  grinding  oppressions,  has  still  preserved  its  nationality — a  na- 
tion which  was  already  in  possession  of  some  of  the  most  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  when  those  to  whom  their  invention  is  generally  ascribed 
were  either  immersed  in  barbarity,  or  just  emerging  from  it — a  nation 
that  can  boast  of  so  many  valiant  kings,  so  many  heroes,  so  man}^ 
learned  men,  and  of  so  noble  an  origin — and,  above  a41,  a  nation  whose 
sacred  writings  have  conferred  such  solid  and  lasting  benefits  on  all 
those  that  have  perused  them  with  due^  attention,  and  which  writings 
still  continue  to  give  consolation  to  millions  of  the  human  race — this 
nation  was  no  sooner  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  land  of  its  fore- 
fathers, than  its  wisdom  and  learning  became  equally  despised. 

True  it  is,  that  by  one  of  those  mysterious  w^ays  of  Providence  which 
the  human  mind  cannot  fathom,  it  was  so  ordained,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  injustice — nay,  I  might  say,  the  ingratitude — of  Israel's  oppres- 
sors, those  transcendent  truths  which  the  most  important  of  their 
records  contain  should  not  be  lost,  nor  remain  unknown  to  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  The  sacred  volumes  were  translated,  read, 
and  admired.  As  for  the  rest  oi  Jewish  learning,  much  of  it  was 
involved  in  the  generalruin  ;  and  that  portion  wliich  is  still  locked  up 
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in  their  ancient  books,  known  bj  the  names  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds^  TosepJdos^  Siphri^  3fedras/iim,  and  in  many 
otlier  works  of  equal  antiquity,  was  for  ages  solely  confined  to  the 
Jews;  who  not  only  held,  as  it  was  lit  and  natural  they  should,  these 
writino^s — "  the  stars  of  the  evenino-  twili£:ht  of  their  race  " — in  rever- 
ential  esteem,  but  regarded  them  with  a  veneration  bordering  npon 
superstition.  To  them,  this  uninspired  poi'tion  of  their  ancient  litera- 
ture became  the  source  of  much  and  extensive  good,  intermingled  with 
many  and  serious  evils — evils  not  owing  to  the  works  then^selves,  as 
has  erroneously  been  supposed,  but  to  misdirected  industry  and 
misguided  zeal.  They  employed,  nay,  almost  exhausted  their  intellects 
to  explain  them  ;  and  they  perused  them  with  a  diligence  unprecedented, 
and  which  might  have  been  deemed  exemplary,  had  it  not  too  often 
and  too  generally  excluded  studies  more  important  and  more  sacred. 
As  for  other  nations,  the  very  existence  of  those  works  was  scarcely 
known  to  them  ;  and  they  despised  the  sons  of  Abraham  too  cordially 
to  concern  themselves  about  their  learning. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Heformation,  that  the  literati  of  Europe 
began  to  apply  themselves  with  any  degree  of  industry  to  Jewish  liter- 
ature. But  as  that  important  event,  though  it  swept  away  much 
superstition  from  the  human  mind,  and  unloosed  and  relaxed  the  cords 
of  mental  bondage  for  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  did  not  sensibly  improve  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  poor 
Jews; — as  they  were  still  oppressed,  persecuted,  and  despised,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprisinir  that  most  of  the  learned  of  those  times  should   have 

I  O  ' 

perused  the  ancient  productions  of  the  Rabbis  with  the  prejudices 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  infancy,  and  for  which  the  defects 
and  weaknesses  they  detected  in  these  works,  and  which  the  peculiarity 
of  type  and  cliaracter  rendered  more  glaring,  furnished  the  pretext,  and 
prejudices  opposite  to  tlieir  own  supplied  the  provocation.  Contempt 
was  thus  barbed  by  resentment:  and  alas  I  to  few  or  none  did  the 
reflection  occur,  that  they  were  the  inevitable,  and  therefore  venial 
])rejudices  of  men  embittered  by  persecution,  and  whose  very  miseries, 
consecrated  by  ancient  prophecies,  gave  them  importance  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  added  the  pangs  of  recollection  and  the  ranklings  of  insulted 
pride  to  the  sense  of  wrongs  and  cruelties  which  no  man  of  common 
humanity  can  eveii  read,  and  not  justify,  by  his  own  syujpathy,  the 
detestation  wliich  the  suflerers  must  have  felt  towards  the  authors  and 
instruments.  "Res  sacra  est  miseria."  Never  was  this  sentimenTof 
the  Roman  Philosopher  more  a})})li(;able,  never  was  it  less  applied,  than 
to  the  unfortunate  descendants  of  Israel.  Oppression  and  inicpiitous 
laws  entailed  [)overty  on  them.     Poverty  and  insecurity,  the  necessity 
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of  a  Bliifrinp;,  ambulatory,  and  almost  iiomeloss  life.  The  natural  effects 
of  inJMstic(3  and  eontumoly  were  cited  as  tlieir  justification;  and  they 
who  should  have  reversed  the  decree,  i^ave  it  sanction  and  solemnity. 
The  gall  of  the  vulgar  filled  the  vials  of  scorn,  and  the  learned  emptied 
them  on  the  liead  of  the  victim!  And  to  the  utmost  hounds  which 
their  own  creed  i)erniitted,  the  contemj)t  felt  for  the  existing  race 
was  extended  (alas!  not  transferred)  to  the  productions  of  their 
ancestors  indiscriminately. 

To  such  an  extent  did  this  ill-grounded  contempt  proceed,  that  the 
learned  Mr.  Wotton  complained  that  in  his  time — "  Talmudic  learning 
had  fallen  into  such  disrepute,  that  those  who  busied  themselves  in 
such  studies  had  thought  it  necessary  to  apoloijlze  for  so  doing !  "  * 

Above  a  century  has  elapsed  since  that  observation  was  made,  and 
Talmudic  learning,  so  far  from  having  gained  in  reputation,  has  sunk 
into  still  greater  neo-lect.  Knowled":e  in  ijeneral  has,  indeed,  since 
that  period,  made  great  and  rapid  strides.  Her  industrious  votaries 
have,  with  a  zeal  that  cannot  be  sufHciently  applauded,  extended  her 
empire  far  and  w^ide.  Tliey  have  explored  the  mines  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  opened  sources  of  information  totally  unknown  to  their 
predecessors.  But  the  Talmud,  that  vast  and  miscellaneous  work,  so 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  so  interesting  from  the  important  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  and  so  curious  from  the  variety  of  knowledge  it  con- 
tains— this,  as  well  as  many  other  interesting  Hebrew  works,  finds  no 
friendly  hand  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion.  Few  of  the  learned  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  examine  it  Avith  any  critical  skill ;  and  the  few 
that  at  all  deign  to  notice  it,  seldom  do  it  without  an  epithet  of  derision 
or  scorn. 

IRor  is  this  neglect  confined  to  the  circle  where  difference  of  descent 
and  creed  render  it  at  least  intelligible.  The  descendants  themselves  of 
the  sages  to  whom  wx  owe  these  treasures  of  Hebrew  Literature, — the}^ 
wdiose  forefathers  regarded  these  volumes  with  a  reverence  that  erred 
only  in  its  excess,  and  through  a  passionate  gratitude,  which  in  a  more 
favored  race  would  have  incurred  no  harsher  censure  than  that  of  pa- 
triot partiality,  had  allowed  no  appeal  from  their  authority,  no 
questioning  of  their  contents — alas!  even  of  these  the  far  greater  part 
know  the  Talmud  only  by  name.  The  faithful  satellite  of  the  inspired 
code  which,  with  reflected  light,  guided  their  ancestors  through  the 
gloom  and  the  rugged  path,  remains  in  eclipse  ev^en  for  these,  by  the 
shadow  of  their  ow^n  nesrlect  and  deo^enerate  indifference. 

Like  the  luminary,  indeed,  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  metaphor, 

*  Wotton's  Miscellaneous  Discourses,  etc. 
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the  Talmud  13  "  a  spotted  orb  ;  "  and  tliat  wliicli  I  liave  described  as  an 
eclipse,  some  of  my  readers  may  consider  as  its  wane^  nay,  may  inter- 
pret the  dimness  and  decay  of  its  fame  as  a  happy  omen,  the  eiiect  and 
symptom  of  a  stronger  light  arising.  But  the  more  I  reflect,  and  the 
more  heedfully  I  look  around  me,  the  less  am  I  disposed  to  partake  in 
their  inferences  or  their  anticipation.  If  a  light  it  at  all  deserves  to  be 
called,  it  is  the  sudden  glare  of  an  expiring  torch — generally  succeeded 
by  total  darkness.  Or,  to  use  a  yet  more  appropriate  simile,  it  is  the 
light  of  a  burning  heap  of  combustibles,  consuming  and  destroying  the 
materials  on  which  it  feeds.  What,  if  by  neglecting  the  uninspired, 
such  men  were  also  to  neglect  the  inspired  writings  ?  What,  if  by  for- 
saking the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  they  were  equally  to  despise  all 
otlier  religions  ?— and,  ceasing  to  be  Jews,  they  should  become  Atheists? 
Would  this  be  .desirable  ?  And  yet,  that  this  is  the  case  with  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  turn  their  backs  on  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  sad  experience  teaclies  us.  Such  men  generally  begin  (after 
having  first  picked  up  the  garbage  of  modern  learning)  with  laughing, 
in  conjunction  with  injudicious  or  infidel  writers,  at  what  they  call 
Rabbinical  absurdities,  and  end  with  despising  the  word  of  God. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  It  would  grieve  me  even 
to  be  suspected  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  promiscuous  accusation. 
No,  no  one  is  more  convinced  than  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  Israel 
still  contains,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  many  members,  who 
— equally  free  from  that  daring  spirit  of  innovation  which  fain  would 
tear  up  everything  sacred  and  venerable,  without  substituting  aught 
that  is  useful,  as  from  the  deadening  influence  of  bigotry,  wdiicli  has 
converted  the  enlivening  precepts  of  the  divine  law  into  a  baneful  heap 
of  rubbish,  consisting  of  silly  customs  and  unmeaning  ceremonies — are 
still  animated  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  their  religion ;  and  whose  genu- 
ine piety,  virtue,  and  knowledge  reflect  the  greatest  honor  on  their 
respective  communities.  But  admitting  this  to  its  full  extent,  it  can- 
not be  denied — and  why  should  it  be  concealed — that  the  demon  of 
infidelity  is  making  strong  and  bold  approaches  on  the  precincts  of 
Judaism  ;  nay,  that  he  has  already  surprised  and  carried  off  many  a 
lamb  from  the  once  chosen  flock  of  Israel. 

The  fact  is  certain.  There  are  few  whose  own  experience  cannot 
supply  some  instance  in  proof.  But  what  shall  we  assign  as  the  cause  ? 
To  what  is  it  attributable?  To  the  neglect  of  the  Talmud  ? — I  am  too 
well  aware  of  the  incredulous  and  contemptuous  smile,  which  it  would 
provoke,  to  hazard  the  assertion.  But  to  the  causes  that  produced  the 
neglect  of  this  and  other  relics  of  Hebrew  learning,  and  to  the  neglect 
itself  as  a  secondary  and  conspiring  cause,  I  do  venture  to  attribute 
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tliis  iVii^lilfiil  '^'  plionoinenoij — a  tendency  to  tlie  rejection — for  digbelief 
is  iHj'eetioii — uf  their  sole  iTiiiainini^  lionuj-  in  tin;  eycH  of  nations,  of  tlie 
one  Hplendid  ])rivilei;c  which  the  worl^l  eoidd  not  rend  from  them,  and 
which  even  their  o|»j)ressor8  admitted  and  revered.  Far  he  it  from 
nie,  however,  to  deny,  that  this  nnjust  de|)reciation  of  those  writings 
may,  in  part,  l)e  ex})hiined  as  a  revulsion  fi-om  tlie  opposite  extreme  of 
an  nnchie  and  excessive  veneration.  It  is  too  true,  that  generally,  and 
for  too  long  a  period,  the  Jewish  people  placed  them,  ])ractically  though 
not  avowedly,  too  nearly  on  a  level  with  llevealed  Truth  ;  and  the 
well-merited  fame  of  a  host  of  wise  and  learned  men,  wlio  never  made 
the  least  pretence  to  inspiration,  and  who,  if  it  had  been  attributed  to 
them,  would  have  repaid  the  flattery  with  an  anathema,  expiates,  be- 
hind the  veil  of  oblivion  or  discredit,  the  superstition  and  servility  of 
their  bigoted  admirers. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  which  I  have  here  brought  together, 
as  the  causes  and  the  occasions  of  the  present  low  estimate  of  ancient 
Hebrew  Literature,  are  sufficiently  pow^erful,  though  their  operation 
has  been  for  the  greater  part  indirect  and  gradual.  They  have  not, 
however,  been  left  unaided  by  hostile  agents  of  JTiore  open  character. 
The  Talmud  has  not  been  wholl}'  overlooked  or  forgotten.  There  is  a 
set  of  writers  who  profess  to  have  studied  its  contents ;  but  who  (if  we 
may  judge  by  their  writings)  must  have  read  it  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  preventing  or  destroying  the  wish  to  do  the  same  in  all 
other  men.  They  took  it  up  to  lind  out  reasons  and  justifications  for 
the  hatred  and  contempt  which  they  had  felt  tow^ards  it  by  anticipa- 
tion, and  as  the  overflow  of  the  emotions  which  they  had  previously 
fostered  against  the  writers  as  Jews  and  E-abbis.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  feelings,  and  with  this  as  their  predominant  motive,  they 
commenced  their  researches;  and,  without  considering  the  distant 
ages  in  which  the  Talmud  was  composed, — the  state  of  the  Jews  at 
those  remote  periods — the  character  of  the  nations  amongst  wdioni  it 
was  their  unhappy  lot  to  dwell — the  opinions  of  the  learned  of  those 
times,  and  their  peculiar  style  of  writing, — they  perused  that  vast 
work,  or  ocean  of  learning,  as  it  is  not  improperly  called,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  production  of  one  day,  and  that  their  own.     Every  silly  say- 

*  This  is  no  exag-gerated  phrase  :  and  in  addressing  the  posterity  of  the  patriarchs  on 
such  a  theme,  well  may  I  avail  myself  of  words  held  sacred  by  their  fellow-citizens,  not 
of  their  race,  while  I  repeat  the  assertion,  that  a  Hebrew  infidel,  an  infidel  among  the 
"  Israelites  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,"  and  to 
whom  "were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God" — the  only  open  eye  of  the  world,  when  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  had  darkness  for  their  portion,  or  the  light  of  dreams — is  indeed  a 
frightful,  a  portentous  phenomenon  ! 
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ing,  every  absurd  opinion,  was  laid  liold  of  with  rapture,  and  exhibited 
as  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Talmudists.  Tlie  numerous  alle- 
gorical expressions  and  stories,  with  which  those  ancient  writings 
abound,  were  taken  in  their  strict  literal  sense.  The  many  Hctions, 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  moral  or  philosophical 
truth,  were  made  the  standard  of  what  the  Habbis  actually  thought  or 
believed.  Every  witty  saying,  every  jeud^esprit  was  considered  as  a 
serious  expression  ;  and  its  authors  were  blamed  for  assertions  made  in 
the  moment  of  mirth,  or  uttered  only  by  way  of  jest. 

Unable  with  all  their  industry  to  produce  a  sufficient  stock  of  absur- 
dities, these  writers  kindly  pressed  some  of  the  productions  of  the  later 
Rabbis — whose  foolish  dreams  the  ancient  Instructors  of  Israel  would 
themselves  have  treated  with  contempt — into  their  service ;  and  con- 
founded their  wild  notions  with  the  opinions  of  their  truly  pious  ances- 
tors. By  such  and  similar  means  they 'accumulated  a  mass  of  writings 
quite  sufficient,  if  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  represent  them,  to 
throw  the  greatest  discredit  upon  that  important  work. 

That  such  a  procedure  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unfair,  every 
impartial  and  honest  mind  will  readily  admit.  For  what  opinion  can 
we  have  of  the  man  who  should  discover  nothing  in  the  sun  but  its 
dark  spots ;  or  who,  in  viewing  a  flourishing  rose-bush,  should  perceive 
nothing  but  its  thorns? 

Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  these  Tahnudical  detractors  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  a  person  who,  being  admitted  into  an  exten- 
sive garden,  should,  instead  of  regaling  himself  with  its  variegated 
productions,  deliberately  walk  about,  and  busy  himself  with  picking  up 
every  worthless  pebble,  withered  fruit,  and  noxious  weed  ;  and,  having 
loaded  himself  with  as  much  rubbish  as  he  could  carry,  turn  round  to 
the  proprietor,  and  scornfully  exclaim,  ''Look,  Sir!  look  at  the  pre- 
cious productions  of  your  garden!" — Might  not  the  proprietor  with 
justice  reply,  "  Sir,  that  weeds  grow  in  my  garden  may  be  true ;  for  in 
what  garden  planted  by  human  hands  do  they  not  grow?  But,  surely, 
this  is  no  enviable  taste,  which,  amidst  the  many  and  various  fruits  and 
flowers  produced  here,  leads  you  to  notice  these  alone;  even  though 
they  were  indeed  what  you  supposed  them  to  be.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  fact.  In  that  plant,  which  your  hasty  and  undiscerning 
prejudice  regards  as  a  weed,  there  is  a  hidden  virtue  which  strikes 
not  every  beholder.  Of  this  apparently  withered  fruit,  you  need  but 
remove  the  external  covering,  and  you  will  find  it  delicious.  These 
pebbles,  too,  require  only  a  little  polishing,  and  their  genuine  lustre 
will  soon  appear." 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  misrepresentations  of  the  writers  who 
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have  {limed  tlieii*  venomous  shafts  at  th(3  ])<)or  Ualjhis  aiid  tlieir  literary 
produetiona,  would  require  volumes,  ihnvever,  to  eualile  tlio  general 
reader  to  form  his  own  eonelusioiis  on  the  subject,  1  think  it  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks  by  a  few  examples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  progenitor  of 
mankind,  his  mental  capacity  and  intellectual  accjuiremeiits,  were  fa- 
vorite topics  of  discussion  amongst  the  learned  of  almost  every  age  ; 
and  that,  whilst  some  have  bent  the  father  of  the  human  race  down  to 
the  earth,  and  reduced  him  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  others  have  rais- 
ed him  to  the  skies,  and  given  him  an  angelic  nature.  That  the  learn- 
ed Hebrews  should  liave  exercised  their  thoughts  on  the  barne  subject, 
is  no  more  strange  than  that  they  should  have  expressed  those  thoughts 
in  the  language  of  metaphor  and  allegory,  the  favorite  medium  of 
oriental  philosophers.  Now  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Rabbis 
that  since  according  to  Scripture  every  created  being  was  produced  in 
its  perfect  state,  Adam  must  likewise  have  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  Maker  in  the  most  perfect  state;  not  only  as  far  as  regarded 
physical  capabilities,  but  also  mental  powers,*  and  that  consequently 
his  intellectual  endowments  must  have  been  proportionally  great.  This 
opinion  they  conveyed  in  terms  which  appear  hyperbolical,f  because 
it  is  overlooked  that  they  are  figurative,  by  saying  that  Adam  reached 
from  earth  to  heaven  : — ^.  e.  his  being,  joining  the  earthly  with  the 
celestial,  had  the  animal  as  its  base,  and  the  angelic  as  its  capital ;  or, 
that  the  man  in  his  past  perfection  was  framed  to  ascend  from  nature 
to  nature's  God. 

To  intimate  that  man  is  omnivorous^  that  the  strength,  pliability  of 
his  frame,  and  his  peculiar  organization  enable  him  to  dwell  in  every 
situation  and  in  every  clime,  they  said — ^'' that  the  dust  from  which 
Adam  was  formed  was  collected  from  every  part  of  the  earthP  \ 

To  express  man's  twofold  nature,  the  duplex  homo,  namely,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material,  they  said — "  that  Adam  was  an  orsi-nsx 
Androgynes  "§  (a  man-woman):  the  former  indicative  of  the  soul,  on 
account  of  its  superiority  and  vigor;  the  latter  representing  the  pas- 
sions, desires,  and  propensities,  on  account  of  their  fascinating  allure- 
ments. 

*A11  the  works  of  the  Creation,  says  Rabbi  Joshuah  ben  Levi,  were  produced  ".nsipa 
in  their  stature,  crs?T3  with  their  respective  share  of  knowledge,  D3T^ZS2  and  in  their 
fairest  form.     Treatise  Cholin, 

\  Rabbi  Jochonan  expressed  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  plainer  language ;  for  he 

said  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  brought  into  existence,  t]i-i'i'3  "22  like  persons  of  the  age 

of  twenty. 

X  T.  Sanhedrin.  §  Medrash  Rabba, 
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,-  To  express  tlie  result  of  tl)is  twofold  combination,  tliey  said  tliat 
''''Adam  had  two  faces  j  one  turning  to  the  East  ^  the  other'  to  the  West.''"' 
That  is  to  say,  the  one  (the  spiritual  nature)  is  turned  towards  the 
source  of  light  and  knowledge;  the  other  (the  material)  is  inclined  to- 
wards tlie  regions  of  darkness;  the  abode  of  sensuality  and  debase- 
ment. 

Further,  they  said  that  when  '"'  Adara  lay  doion^  his  head  rested  in 
the  iLast^  and  his  feet  in  the  West.'^  '^  By  which  they  meant,  that 
though  by  our  first  parents'  transgressions,  or  their  fall,  as  it  is  called, 
man's  nature  was  deteriorated,  yet  it  was  not  changed  m /anc? ; — his 
head  (his  superior  nature)  still  resting  in  the  East — the  source  of  light ; 
whilst  his  feet  (his  inferior  nature)  turn  towards  the  West. 

Such  were  the  real  opinions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  But  their 
traducers,  either  through  ignorance  or  malevolence,  taking  their  w^ords 
in  their  most  literal  sense,  unblushino^ly  tell  us  that  the  Sabres  of  Israel 
Relieved  that  Adam  was  a  most  gigantic  two-headed  monster — nay, 
wonderful !   that  he  was  a — Hermaphrodite  ! 

The  Talmudists  have  been  reproached  for  asserting,  that  ^' Seven  f 
things  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  namely,  Israel^  the 
Law^  Ilell^  Paradise^  Repentance^  the  Thro7ie  of  Glory ^  and  the  name 
of  the  Messiah^  J  Strange  as  this  assertion  appears,  it  is  yet  not  more 
so  than  what  Aristotle  has  affirmed  concerning  a  commonwealth.  For, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me.  he  says,  in  his  Politics — "  That  a 
commonwealth  is  prior  hy  nature  to  each  individual.''''  I^ow^,'  might  we 
not  naturally  ask — How  is  it  possible  for  a  commonwealth,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  to  exist  prior  to  the  membere 
that  compose  it  ? — Aristotle  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  fool  !  O  !  no — 
may,  perhaps,  the  deriders  of  Rabbinical  learning  say;  Aristotle  was  a 
philosopher;  all  that  Jie  meant  to  assert  was  this:  "  That  nature  (here 
contemplated  as  a  mind  or  intelligence)  has  ahvays  some  end  in  view,  to 
attain  which  she  employs  the  best  means.  Now  ideally.^  or  in  relation 
to  the  divine  Artist,  the  end  or  purpose  is  the  first ;  the  whole  series  ot 
operations  by  which  it  is  realized  being  the  consequent  of  the  end,  hence 
entitled  the  final  cause.  And  since,  according  to  Aristotle's  opinion, 
man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  destined  to  live  in  society,  where,  by 
proper  discii)line,  he  may  advance  from  a  mere  animal  or  savage  into 
a  moral  and  intellectual  being;  it  follows  that  society,  in  which  maa 
was  to  receive  his  moral  perfection,  must,  in  the  intention  of  nature^ 

*  Medrash  Rabba. 

f  The  Medrash  reckons  only  six  ;  Israel  forming  one  of  the  number.     The  Talmud 
reckons  senen^  and  instead  of  /sro^i  substitutes  the  Temple. 
X  Talmud  T.  Pesachim  :  Nedarira :  Pirke  R,  Eliezer. 
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liavc  l)ec'n   prior  to  tlio  iii(li\  iMiuiIb  tluit  were  to  compose  it."    Now, 
pjrantinir  lluit  this  was  the  ineaiiinfr  of  Aristotle — since  it  is  an  niidoubt- 
od  tnitli,  tliat  intellect  acts  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  mechanical  opera- 
tion— or,  as  a  Hebrew  jioet  has  eo  well  cxj)resped  it,  "  rrrr,::-  nrriQ  qto 
!^-nn  Th('  htst  in  ojperaiion  ?.v  ihefrst  v?/  ihonohV — we  may  still  rea- 
sonably urire,  that  since  it  is  admitted  that  society  itself  was  only  formed 
for  the  ])nipose  of  man's  advancement  to  moral  and  intellectual  perfect- 
ibility, it  follows  that   a  standaid,  or  the  idea  of  that  perfection,  must, 
in  the  intention  of  nature,  have  been  even  prior  to  society.     Further, 
since  society  cannot  exist  without  laws,  nor  can  laws  be  efficient  with- 
out rewards  and  punishments — ?ii\()i 'rewards  2i\\<iL  piinifshments  imply  a 
Jiewarder  and  Punisher,  or  a  Tribunal^  where  those  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments are  to  be  awarded — then  all  these  must  also  liave  entered  in 
the  intentions  of  nature.     Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  liabbis  have 
said.     They  knew,   as  well  as  Aristotle,  that  man  is  by  nature  social ; 
destined  by  his  Maker  to  live  in  society,  where  alone  he  could,  by  hift 
own  efforts,  arrive  at  moral  and  intellectual  perfectibility  ;  and  tliat, 
consequently,  an  idea  of  that  society  must  have  existed  in  tlie  Divine 
mind  prior  to  the  formation  of  man.     This  they  indicated   by  saying 
that  Israel^  or  the  Temjple^'^  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world : 
and,  surely,  no  one  can  blame  them  for  havino:  considered  their  own 
Commonwealth  as  the  best  model  of  society.     But  since,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  society  cannot  exist  without  laws,  nor  can  laws  be  effi- 
cient without  rewards  and  punishments,  and  these  cannot  be  conceived 
without  an  executive  power,   they  concluded  that  these  must  also  have 
existed  in  the  Divine  mind  :  and  this  thev  indicated  bv  the  words,  the 
Law^  Hell,  Paradise,  and  the  Throne  of  Glory  /  i.  e.  the  holy  seat  of 
judgment.     Further,  considering  the  Divine  Being   not  only  as  the 
Judge  of  the  -svhole  earth,  but  as  the  Father  of  Mercies,  ^''loho  de- 
lighteth  not  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  hut  in  his  returning  from  his 
ways,  so  that  he  may  live,^''\   they  included  repentance  in  the  list  of 
pre-existing  things.     Finally,  as  all  these  were   only  so  many   great 
means  for  a  still  greater  purpose,  namely,  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  they  justly  concluded  that  an  idea  of  that  perfectibility  must 
have    existed   in  the   Divine  mind  :  and    this  they   indicated  by  the 
words  the  name,  i.  e.  the  essential  characteristic,   of  the  Messiah  —  a 
Being  wlio,  according  to  their  belief,  was  to  possess  everything  that 
could  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature. 

*  It  has  beeu  observed  in  a  preceding  note,  that  the  Talmud  substitutes  the  Temjile  for 
Israel.  But  this  amounts  to  the  same  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Temple  was  con- 
sidered as  the  point  of  union  of  the  Jewish  State. 

f  Ezek. 
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These  sentiments,  worthy  of  Plato^  have  yet  been  decried  as  rab- 
binical reveries,  and  their  authors  even  arraigned  of  impiety!  —  on  no 
better  grounds  than  what  tlie  detractors  themselves  supplied,  by  wan- 
tonly imposing  their  own  literal  sense  on  expressions  evidently,  and 
(but  by  motive  or  dulness)  unviistakahly ^  figurative. 

With  the  same  candor  have  these  literary  traducers  treated  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  Talmudist. 

Rahbcf^  the  grandson  of  Chana^  in  order  to  communicate  to  his 
readers  the  surprising  fact  concerning  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
sea  (observed  with  admiration  by  most  navigators,  and  so  beautifully 
described  by  my  friend,  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge),*  and  to  express  the 
Avonders  of  God,  who,  by  the  divine  ray  with  which  he  animated  man, 
has  enabled  him  to  subdue  the  rao-ino^  billows  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
few  planks  and  sticks — related  the  following  allegorical  tale  : — 

''  Those  that  travel  on  the  sea  have  told  me,  that  on  the  head  of  the 
wave  which  threatens  destruction  to  the  ship,  there  appear  sparks  of 
white  fire;  that  they  beat  it  (the  sea)  with  sticks,  on  which  is  written 
the  name  of  tlie  Almighty,  and  it  rests,  or  is  subdued."  f  Further,  to 
explain  the  cause  of  da)^  and  night,  he  invented  the  following  narrative  : 
— *'An  Arabian  merchant  said  to  me:  'Come,  and  I  will  show  thee 
where  heaven  and  earth  join.'  I  took  my  bread-basket,  and  put  it 
into  the  window  of  the  firmament.  I  then  said  my  prayers,  which  1 
finished  in  due  time.  Then  I  looked  for  my  basket,  but  found  it  not. 
'  What ! '  said  I  to  the  merchant,  '  are  there  thieves  in  this  place  ? ' '  No,' 
answered  he,  '  it  is  the  heavenly  sphere  that  turns  about  which  took  it 
along  with  it.  Wait  till  to-morrow",  at  the  precise  time,  and  thou  wilt 
find  thy  basket  again.'  "  :[:  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  grandson 
of  Chana  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  by  supposing,  according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  that  the  heavens  turned  round  the  earth.  But  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  by  the  expression,  "  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee 
where  heaven  and  earth  meet^''  he  intimated  that  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  in  two  ways;  either  in  the  nanner  just  stated,  or  on  the 
Pythagorean  S3^stem  of  the  earth's  turning  on  its  own  axis  :§  for  the 

*  A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam,  at  momently  intervals,  coursed  by  the  side  of  the 
vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
ev^ry  now  and  then  light  detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from 
the  vessel's  side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  dud  scoured  out 
of  sig-ht  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilderness. — Biographia  Literaria,  vol.  ii. 

f  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra.  \  T.  Baba  Bathra. 

§  That  the  Talmudists  were  not  unacquainted  with  that  system,  appears  from  their 
saying,  that  itin  bt^ai  J'llp  b!:;ba — "  The  si)here  is  immovable,  but  the  planet  turns." — 
Treatise  Pesachim. 
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disappearance  and  reappearance  of  tlie  fictitious  basket  would  take 
place  on  either  supposition. 

Be  tliis  as  it  may,  tliere  is  surely  notliing  so  very  extravagant  in 
either  of  the  preceding  stories,  to  justify  the  derision  with  whicli  they 
have  been  cited  by  modern  writers,  who  would  fain  persuade  their 
readers  that  the  ancient  sages  of  Israel  believed  that  the  violent  rage 
of  the  sea  can  be  subdued  by  striking  its  tremendous  billows  with  sticks 
— that  the  sky  and  earth  touch  each  other — and  that  there  are  windows 
in  heaven,  in  which  bread-baskets  may  be  placed ! 

Further  :  the  Talmudists,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  communicating  an 
historical  fact,  relate  the  following  story  : — 

''  Once  upon  a  time,  an  egg  of  ^lz^'^  nn  Bar-Ioceane  {i.  e.  the  son  of 
loceane)  fell  down,  and  it  inundated  sixty  cities,  and  broke  down  three 
hundred  cedars."  It  was  asked,  "  How  came  the  ^^^  to  fall ;  since  it  is 
written,  the  winjr  of  the  sono^ster  is  beautified  ?  "  To  which  Kabbi  Asci 
replied,  "Because  it  was  a  foul  ^g^^ '^'  That  this  fable  alludes  to  a 
terrible  persecution  which,  in  the  time  of  its  inventor,  raged  against 
some  Hindoo  sects  who  believed  in  the  inuiidane  egg^\  is  not  only 
highly  probable,  but  is  rendered  almost  certain,  by  the  ^^2^  being  de- 
scribed as  the  son  (offspring)  of  loceane  (Ocean).  And  when  it  was 
asked  how  that  ^^^  came  to  fall  {i.  e,  how  the  persecution  arose),  since 
that  ^gg  was  so  beautified  by  the  wing  (the  imagination)  of  the  song- 
ster (poet) — the  witty  Babbi  replied — "  because  it  was  a  foul  ^^%.^'' 
And  that  it  was  not  very  sound,  tlie  reader  may  perhaps  allow,  consid- 
ering the  many  fables  to  which  it  gave  birth.  But  our  pretended 
critics  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  son  of  loceane^  converted 
him  into  a  hird^  whicli  they  called  Bar-jochna  /  imagining,  perhaps, 
where  there  is  an  ^gg^  there  must  be  a  bird:  and  judging,  from  the 
size  of  the  ^z%^  of  the  dimension  of  its  feathered  chick,  they  hatched  a 
creature  so  monstrously  large  as  was  big  enough  to  devour  the  poor 
Babbis,  together  with  their  bulky  works  :  and  then,  turning  to  the 
Jews,  bid  them  look  at  the  gigantic  bird  ! — and  exultingly  asked  them 
what  they  thought  of  their  ancestor's  wonderful  discoveries  in  Ornitho- 
logy I — little  thinking  that  this  Bar-jochna  was  a  creature  of  their  own 
disordered  imagination. 

*  Treatise  Bechoroth. 

f  He  (the  self -existing)  desiring  to  raise  up  various  creatures,  by  an  emanation  from 
his  own  glory,  first  created  the  waters,  and  impressed  them  with  a  power  of  motion  :  by 
that  power  was  produced  a  Golden  Egg^  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,  in  which  was  bom 
Brahma,  self -existing,  the  great  Parent  of  all  rational  beings,  etc.  That  God,  having 
dwelled  in  the  egg  through  revolving  years,  himself  meditating  on  himself,  divided  it 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  and  from  those  halves  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  plac- 
ing^ in  the  midst  the  subtle  ether — the  eight  points  of  the  world — and  the  permanent 
receptacle  of  the  water. — Manava  Sastra. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Compelled  by  violent  persecution  to  quit  his  native  land.  Rabbi 
Ahiba  wandered  over  barren  wastes  and  dreary  deserts.  His  whole 
equipage  consisted  of  a  lamp,  which  he  used  to  light  at  night,  in  order 
to  study  the  law  ;  a  cock,  which  served  him  instead  of  a  watch,  to 
announce  to  him  the  rising  dawn  ;  and  an  ass,  on  which  lie  rode. 

The  sun  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  niglit  was  fast 
approaching,  and  the  poor  wanderer  knew  not  where  to  shelter  liis 
head,  or  where  to  rest  his  weary  limbs.  Fatigued,  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, he  came  at  last  near  a  village.  He  was  glad  to  find  it  in- 
habited ;  thinking  where  human  beings  dwelt,  there  dwelt  also  hu- 
manity and  compassion  ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  He  asked  for  a  night's 
lodging — it  was  refused.  ]S"ot  one  of  the  inhospitable  inhabitants 
would  accommodate  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  shelter^ 
in  a  neighboring  wood. — "  It  is  hard,  very  hard,"  said  he,  "  not  to  lind 
a  hospitable  roof  to  protect  me  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
— hut  God  is  just,  and  whatever  he  does  is  for  the  hest.^^  He  seated 
himself  beneath  a  ti'ee,  lighted  his  lamp,  and  began  to  read  the  law. 
He  had  scarcely  read  a  chapter,  when  a  violent  storm  extinguished  the 
light.  *'  What,"  exclaimed  he,  "  must  I  not  be  permitted  even  to 
pursue  my  favorite  study  ! — jBut  God  is  just,  and  whatever  he  does  is  for 
thehestr 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  bare  earth,  willing,  if  possible,  to  have 
a  few  hours'  sleep.  He  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes,  when  a  fierce  wolf 
came  and  killed  the  cock.  "  What  new  misfortune  is  this  ?  "  ejacula- 
ted the  astonished  Akiba.  "My  vigilant  companion  is  gone!  Who 
tlien  will  henceforth  awaken  me  to  the  study  of  the  law  ?  But  God  is 
just :  he  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us  poor  mortals."  Scarcely  had  ^ 
he  finished  the  sentence,  when  a  terrible  lion  came  and  devoured  the 
ass.  "What  is  to  be  done  now?"  exclaimed  the  lonely  wanderer. 
*'My  lamp  and  my  cock  are  gone — my  poor  ass,  too,  is  gone — all  is 
gone !  But,  praised  he  the  Lord,  whatever  lie  does  is  for  the  hestP  He 
})afi8ed  a  sleepless  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  went  to  the  village, 
to  see  whether  he  could  procure  a  horse,  or  any  other  beast  of  burden, 
to  enable  hiiri  to  pursue  his  journey.  But  what  was  his  surprise,  not  to 
find  a  siri<rlc  individual  alive  I 
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It  appears  that  a  band  of  robbers  had  entered  tlie  village  during  the 
niglit,  killed  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  their  houses.  As  soon  as 
Akiba  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  tlie  amazement  into  which  this 
wonderful  occurrence  had  thrown  him,  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Thou  great  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
now  I  know  by  experience  that  poor  mortal  men  are  short-sighted  and 
blind  ;  often  considering  as  evils  what  is  intended  for  their  preserva- 
tion !  But  thou  alone  art  just,  and  kind,  and  merciful !  Had  not  the 
hard-hearted  people  driven  me,  b}^  their  inhospitality,  from  the  village, 
1  should  assuredlv  have  shared  their  fate.  Had  not  the  wind  extinii^uish- 
ed  my  lamp,  the  robbers  would  have  been  drawn  to  the  spot,  and  have 
murdered  me.  I  perceive  also  that  it  was  Thy  mercy  which  deprived 
me  of  my  two  companions,  that  they  might  not  by  their  noise  give 
notice  to  the  banditti  where  I  was.  Praised,  then,  be  thy  name,  for- 
ever and  ever !  "  T.  Berachotu. 


EABBINICAL  APHOPJSMS. 


The  reio^n  of  falsehood  is  but  brief. 

The  pious  of  all  creeds  will  have  their  portion  in  the  future  world. 

Intermeddle  not  with  the  affairs  of  others,  nor  pry  into  their  concerns. 

The  presence  of  the  ignorant  will  never  be  regarded,  nor  his  absence 
regretted. 

Frequent  visits  engender  dislike  ;  if  rare,  they  tend  to  increase 
friendship. 

Be  circumspect  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  soft  in  speech,  slow  in  wrath, 
kind  and  friendly  to  all,  even  to  the  heathens. 

A  slip  of  the  tongue  is  more  dangerous  than  the  slip  of  the  foot,  for 
the  slip  of  the  tongue  may  cost  thy  head,  whilst  the  slip  of  the  foot  may 
easilv  be  cured. 

A  man  addressed  his  friend  in  these  terms  :  "  I  do  indeed  esteem 
thee." — "  And  why  not,"  replies  the  other,  '•  since  thou  art  not  my 
rival,  nor  my  relation  or  neighbor,  and  seeing  that  my  livelihood  de- 
pends on  others  ?  " 

He  whose  knowledge  surpasses  his  good  deeds  may  be  compared  to 
a  tree  with  many  branches  and  a  scanty  root.  Every  wind  shakes  and 
uproots  it.  But  he  whose  good  deeds  excel  his  knowledge  maybe  com- 
pared to  a  tree  with  a  few  branches  and  strong  roots  ;  if  all  the  hurri- 
canes in  the  world  should  come  and  storm  against  it,  they  could  not. 
move  it  from  its  place. 


GEMS   OF   THOUGHT. 

The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition  wise 
men  follow  fools. — Bacon. 

Anger,  like  rain,  breaks  itself  upon  w-hat  it  falls. — Seneca. 

When  certain  persons  abuse  us,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  description 
of  characters  it  is  that  they  admire;  we  shall  often  find  this  a  very 
consolatory  question. — Colton. 

The  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow,  and  so  slow  in  making  acquain- 
tance with  things,  and  taking  in  new  truths,  that  no  man  is  capable,  in 
a  much  longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths,  it  becomes  our  pru- 
dence, in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts  about 
fundamental  and  material  questions,  carefully  avoiding  those  that  are 
trifling,  and  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even 
purpose  by  those  that  are  merely  incidental. — Loclce. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  for  God.  We  are  to  benefit 
from  it.  And  the  only  part  the  Almighty  hath  in  the  matter  is  to  in- 
terpose His  authority  against  doing  ourselves  any  harm. — Edward 
Irving. 

Religion  can  be  no  more  learnt  out  of  books  than  seamanship,  or 
soldiership,  or  engineering  or  painting,  or  any  practical  trade  whatso- 
ever.— Froude. 

The  true  spirit  is  to  search  after  God  and  for  another  life  wn'th  lowli- 
ness of  heart ;  to  fling  down  no  man's  altar,  to  punish  no  man's  prayer; 
to  heap  no  penalties  and  no  pains  on  those  solemn  supplications  which, 
in  diverse  tongues  and  in  varied  forms,  and  in  temples  of  a  thousand 
shapes,  but  with  one  deep  sense  of  human  dependence,  men  pour  forth 
to  God. — Sydney  Smith. 

It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  do  everything  ;  but  to  undertake, 
or  pretend  to  do  what  you  are  not  made  for  is  not  only  shameful,  but 
extremely  troublesome  and  vexatious. — PhUarch. 

Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than  they  perform.  They 
are  sent  iiito  the  world  witli  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  tlieir 
full  extent. —  Walpole. 

The  more  married  men,  the  fewer  crimes  there  will  be.  Marriage 
renders  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  wise.  An  unmarried  man  is 
but  half  of  a  perfect  being,  and  it  i-equires  the  other  half  to  make  things 
right;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  imj)erfect  state  he  can 
keep  the  straight  path  of  rectitude  any  more  than  a  boat  with  one  oar 
can  keep  a  straight  course. —  Voltaire. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  ROITMANIA. 

[From  tho  New  York  TimcH.] 

Stranoe  as  it  seems  to  many  of  us  in  America,  the  world  lias  not  yet 
altogether  emerged  in  matters  of  religions  toleration  from  the  Middle, 
or  even  from  the  Dark  Ages.  By  lute  advices  it  is  made  known  to  us 
that  the  treatment  of  the  nnfortunate  Jews  in  the  Province  of  Roinnania 
has  recently  been  as  bad  as  ever  it  was  in  Poland,  or  in  England  in  the 
days  of  Isaac  of  York.  There  were  cruelties  perpetrated  at  Ismail,  but 
the  hiter  accounts  from  a  town  called  Cahul,  transcend  by  far  the  hor- 
rors of  the  former  place.  Cahul  is  a  small  town  of  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  whom  one-seventh  are  Jews.  These  were  suddenly  fallen 
upon  by  preconcerted  signal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
who  are  not  Hebrews  joining  in  the  assault.  The  victims  were  for 
three  days  beaten,  horribly  maimed,  plundered,  and  driven  from  their 
homes.  The  houses  of  the  Jewish  quai'ter  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The 
occupants  fled  to  the  barracks — there  being  a  garrison  there — but  the 
soldiers  refused  to  protect  them.  A  horrible  scene  of  blood  and  devas- 
tation followed,  in  which,  according  to  the  trusted  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  "heads  were  split  open,  arms  broken,  beards  plucked 
out  by  the  roots,  and  rapes  committed." 

One  brave  Hebrew  named  Gold,  resolved  to  defend  his  fireside  to 
the  last.  He  had  four  stout  sons,  and  he  inade  them  swear  that  if  he 
fell  they  would  fight  while  they  drew  breath.  For  several  days  these 
determined  men  kept  the  mob  at  bay.  But  at  last  tire  did  what  all 
other  devices  had  failed  to  do.  The  house  was  set  in  flames,  and  its 
inmates  butchered  by  the  light  of  the  confl;»gration.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  synagogues  of  the  town  were  sacked  and  defiled,  and  the  sacred 
objects  therein  were  stolen  or  scattered  in  all  directions.  Another  wri- 
ter from  the  neighborhood  says  that  what  has  happened  at  Cahul  is 
only  of  a  piece  with  what  has  been  done  all  through  Bessarabian  Rou- 
mania.  Language,  he  says,  would  fail  to  depict  what  the  miserable 
Jews  have  had  to  endure.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  whole  of 
the  country  wdiere  the  scenes  have  not  been  frightful.  It  was  feared 
that,  as  the  season  of  Passover  approached,  matters  would  grow  worse; 
and  if  they  did,  it  would  really  appear  that  the  blood-thirsty  assailants 
would  stop  short  of  nothing  but  Jewish  extermination. 

In  Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  these  events  are  read 
of  with  horror  and  with  pity.  But  such  savagery  should  evoke  some- 
thing more.  This  is  not  an  epoch  for  advanced  nations  to  fold  their 
hands  and  look  on  with  mere  wonder  and  commiseration  at  such  sick- 
enino;  barbarities.  The  miso:uided  and  cruel  zealots  who  have  been 
guilty  of  them  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  strong  hand  ;  and  if  their 
own  Government  will  not  or  cannot  deal  justly  in  the  matter,  other 
European  Powers  should  step  in  and  do  their  work  for  them. 
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HUMANITY  THE  AIM  OF  JUDAISM. 

BY    REV.    DR.    M.    JASTROW. 

"Love  tliy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  "love  the  stranger  as  thyself." 
Let  us  raise  high  this  standard  of  Judaism,  let  us  unfold  this  banner  of 
our  faith  before  all  mankind  !  Let  us  stand  up  before  the  nations  and 
say:  the  laws  of  equal  rights,  which  are  the  foundation  of  modern 
society,  are  included  in  this  germ,  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;" 
out  of  it  they  developed  into  a  large  tree  under  whose  refreshing  shade 
the  members  of  the  human  family  strive  to  gather  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. The  principles  of  humanity,  the  institutions  of  love  and  charity, 
which  are  the  ornaments  of  our  social  frame,  have  their  source  in  the 
words  :  "  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Of  this,  our 
well,  the  w^aters  sprung  up  that  revived  and  regenerated  age-broken  so- 
cieties and  gave  them  new  life  and  fresh  vigor.  Let  us  stand  up  and  call 
aloud  to  all  nations,  and  especially  to  our  American  people :  Ye  who 
boast  of  the  acquirements  and  accomplishments  of  our  century  on  the 
domain  of  morals  and  humanity,  of  love  and  kindness,  of  charity  and 
justice,  do  ye  not  call  Christian  everything  that  is  good  and  noble  ;  do 
3'e  no  longer  quote  from  a  book  of  later  origin,  the  words :  "  love  tliy 
neighbor  as  tliyself; "  do  not  dispossess  us  of  our  patrimony  in  order  to 
pretend  a  richness  which  does  not  belong  to  you ;  do  not  decorate 
yourselves  with  ornaments  not  yours;  give  us  credit  for  what  is  ours, 
we  never  shall  deny  you  what  is  yours. 

Y^ea,  ours  is  the  great  word  :  "  And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 

thyself"  ;  and  lest  we  may  mistake  the  holy  word  and  apply  it  to  those 

only  who  share  with  us  the  same  nationality  and  faith,  the  Thorah  in 

an  especial  command  asks  us  to  concede  to  the  stransrer  net  onlv  the 
Vol.  II.-16 
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same  n'l^Hits  w(;  niiiy  enjoy,  l)ut  even  the  muna  love  :  "  If  a  stranger 
Bojourn  in  tliy  land,  ye  nliall  not  op[)reHH  liini  ;  lio  shall  be  unto  you  as 
a  native,  and  thou  slialt  h>ve  him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Kgypt." 

When  Ilillel,  tlie  great  teaclier  in  Israel,  was  in  a  somewhat  scornful 
manner  called  upon  by  a  Gentile  to  teach  him  the  laws  of  Judaism 
while  standing  on  one  leg,  he  told  him  :  "Do  not  unto  others  wliat  is 
hateful  to  thee  ;  this  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  Thorah."  Jjut  lie 
significantly  added  :  "  The  balance  of  our  religious  laws  is  theconunen- 
tary  on,  the  explanation  of  this  princii>le,  showing  how  to  qualify 
thyself  for  the  full  execution  of  this  law  of  love  ;  go  and  study." 

When  the  great  Rabbi  Akiba  was  reading  the  text.  Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,  he  remarked  :  "  This  is  the  great  principle,  the  funda- 
mental law  in  the  Thorah."  But  Ben  Asai  added:  ''There  is  yet  a 
greater  principle  than  that.  It  reads  :  This  is  the  book  of  the  generation 
of  men  ;  on  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 
created  He  him  b}^  endowing  him  with  the  heavenly  spirit,  the  godlike 
soul;  by  instilling  into  him  the  feeling  of  relation  to  God."  It  is  in 
consequence  with  these  ideas  that  the  Thorah,  when  teaching  the  duty 
of  love  to  the  fellow-man,  adds :  "  I  am  the  Lord,"  and  when  urcrinir 
the  same  duty  with  regard  to  the  stranger,  again  adds  :  "  for  strangei-s 
were  ye  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  sent  you 
forth  to  sanctify  my  name  before  the  strangers." 

Put  all  these  sentences  together,  and  the  truth  will  appear,  that  the 
laws  of  humanity  are  inseparable  from  those  of  religion,  or,  to  refer  to 
a  biblical  text :  Kemember  that  the  sublime  laws  of  humanity  are 
prefaced  with  the  words  :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  holy  am  I,  the  Eternal 
your  God." 

We  generally  meet  with  the  idea  that  our  Bible  contains  religious 
and  moral  laws.  The  moral  laws,  it  is  said,  are  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society,  without  ^which  the  frames  of  states  and  communities 
could  not  be  built  up,  or  at  least  could  not  withstand  the  storms  of 
time,  while  the  religious  laws  are  mere  forms  calculated  for  keeping 
together  those  professing  the  same  religious  truths  and  doctrines. 
This  idea,  true  in  itself,  is  often  made  use  of  for  asserting  that  we  may 
be  in  every  respect  useful  members  of  our  families,  good  citizens  of  our 
country,  and  even  highly  serviceable  links  in  the  chain  of  human  races, 
without  professing  an)^  religion,  without  being  attached  to  any  religious 
community,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  any  religious  movement, 
unless  it  threaten  to  injure  our  individual  freedom,  without  regulating 
our  relation  to  God,  without  humiliating  ourselves  before  our  Maker  in 
prayer  and  devotion,  without  observing  the  divine  laws  that  are  to 
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remind  us  of  the  account  we  have  to  give  to  Him  who  has  sent  us  forth 
to  seek  our  brethren  ;  with  one  word,  that  we  can  fully  perform  the 
duties  of  humanity  without  being  assisted  and  inspired  v/itli  religious 
feelings. 

No,  no!  We  maintain  that  there  is  no  humanity  without  religion, 
as  well  as  there  is  no  religion  without  humanity ;  there  is  no  true  love 
of  man  without  love  of  God,  as  well  as  there  is  no  love  of  God  without 
love  of  man,  no  fear  of  sin  without  fear  of  God ;  no  purity  of  soul 
without  piety  before  God,  no  perfection  of  deeds  without  holiness  of 
thought.     '*Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  holy  am  I,  the  Lord  your  God." 

What  is  holiness?  If  we  be  allowed  to  play  with  words,  we  would 
say  :  Holiness  is  wholeness,  tlie  state  of  being  wholly,  entirely  and 
fully  devoted  to  our  sublime  mission  on  earth,  which  mission  is  to 
develop  to  perfection  the  virtues  of  humanity.  Our  mission,  as  indi- 
viduals, is,  therefore,  continually  to  improve,  continually  to  render  our 
understanding  clearer,  our  heart  nobler,  our  life  purer,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  great,  infinite  objects  of  humanity.  Our  mission 
as  members  of  a  family  is  to  educate  and  lead  our  dear  ones  to  justice 
and  righteousness,  to  enlightenment  and  understanding,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  of  their  existence — that  is  to  say,  to  perfection  and  holiness. 

Our  mission  as  citizens,  as  members  of  mankind,  is  to  spread  the 
principles  of  justice  and  charity,  to  establish  and  increase  human 
happiness,  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  and  light,  of  virtue  and 
purity,  to  teach  holiness.  It  is  obvious  that  while  benefiting  others 
we  benefit  ourselves,  while  enlightening  others  we  enlighten  ourselves, 
while  ennobling  others  we  ennoble  ourselves,  while  perfecting  others 
we  perfect  ourselves,  while  loving  others  we  love  ourselves.  This  is : 
^'  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  is  the  human  mission  Judaism  teaches ;  hence  our  special 
mission  as  Israelites  is,  to  watch  over  our  banner  on  which  there  is  in- 
scribed, "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," — the  banner  of  equality  and 
love  of  mankind,  to  protect  its  brightness  that  it  may  not  be  tar- 
nished, its  purity,  that  it  may  not  be  blemished,  to  defend  our  princi- 
ples against  misinterpretation.  Our  mission  as  Israelites  is  to  be  holy 
— that  is,  to  be  devoted  to  the  great  ideas  of  humanitj^  intrusted  to  us, 
for  holy  is  the  Lord  our  God.  And  such  an  infinite  mission  can  never 
be  carried  out  without  the  help  of  those  laws  of  self-restriction  and  self- 
examination  which  religion  prescribes. 

Great  and  continuous  is  the  contest  in  ever}'  man's  breast  between 
selfishness  and  self-denial,  materialism  and  self-abnegation,  sensuality 
and  loftiness  of  views,  narrow-mindedness  and  liberality  of  deeds,  the 
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contest  hetwccii  ^v]l5lt  in  witliin  us  eurtlilv  and  what  is  hcjiveiilv.  This 
double-natured  life  is  aihipted,  if  properly  bahineed,  to  make  us  happy, 
but  continually  requires  our  watelii'uhiePH,  our  working  on  ourselves  and 
within  ourselves;  and  as  soon  as  we  allow  our  souls  to  rest,  as  soon  as 
we  become  la/y  in  tliis  contest,  we  may  rely  on  it,  it  will  n(jt  be  the 
heavenly  power,  not  the  noble  part  of  our  nature  that  gains  the  victory. 
Ours  is  a  permanent  struggle  within  ourselves,  and  in  struggling  we 
are  gaining  strength  ;  in  resisting  the  worldly  inclinations  we  are  grow- 
ing nobler;  in  su})pressing  the  selfish  motives  we  are  conn'ng  nearer  and 
nearer  the  great  aim  pronounced  in  the  text :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for 
holy  am  I,  the  Lord  your  God." 

Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  this  goal  ot  holiness,  who  has 
ascended  that  summit  where  the  temptations  of  low  selfishness  cease  to 
reach  him,  wdiere  the  allurements  of  worldly  passion  can  offer  no  in- 
ducement to  him.  It  is  a  sublime  aim,  a  higli  top,  and  nobody  may, 
while  living,  say  that  he  having  ascended  it  may  grant  rest  to  his  hea- 
venly nature,  to  his  heaven-born  soul.  For  the  model  that  has  been 
placed  before  ns  for  emulation  is  no  human  being,  no  earthly  crea- 
ture ;  that  w^e  might  say,  w^e  have  succeeded  in  reaching  its  degree  of 
perfection  ;  it  is  He  who  is  holy,  with  whom  evil  dvvelleth  not.  We 
have  no  holy  Father  on  earth ;  our  holy  Father  is  our  Maker  in 
heaven  ;  none  are  infallible  but  Him  after  whom  we  are  commanded  to 
follow  :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  holy  am  I,  the  Eternal  your  God. ''  This 
is  our  mission  on  earth,  -self-elevation  and  elevation  of  society,  a  part 
of  which  we  are  ;  this  will  enable  ns  to  perform  the  sublime  duty : 
"  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  which  is  the  whole  Thorah,  but  the 
balance  is  the  commentary. 

With  this  view^  let  us  look  upon  our  religious  statutes  and  laws, 
customs  and  institutions ;  let  us  examine  them  according  to  what  social 
and  domestic  virtues  they  have  produced  or  are  to  produce  in  our 
midst ;  let  us  inquire  wdiether  they  tend  to  ennoble  us  for  our  mission 
of  holiness,  which  means  full  and  undivided  devotion  to  our  duties,  and 
with  this  view  of  our  religion  we  shall  exclaim  like  our  great  Hillel : 
"What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy  neighbor;  that  is  the  whole 
Thorah,  the  balance  is  commentary:  go  and  study."  It  is  humanity  in 
its  widest  sense  the  law  of  Israel  tends  to  educate  and  prepare  us  for. 

Hence  do  not  prejudicate  concerning  religious  customs  ;  do  not  reject 
before  having  examined;  do  not  draw  a  discrimination  between  religion 
and  morality,  either  of  which  cannot  live  when  separated  from  the 
other. 

Humanity  is  our  text-book,  Keligion  is  the  commentary. 


PROPHETISM. 

FROM   THE    GERMAN   OF    DR.    LUDWIG    PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

MosAiSM  bad  furnished  the  doctrine  of  a  unique,  essentially  one, 
supermundane,  and  holy  God ;  of  the  world,  as  the  work  of  God, 
which  He  causes  to  continue  by  means  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  of 
man  as  the  unity  of  a  spirit  in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  most  highly 
organized  body,  to  whom  God  stands  in  the  immediate  relation  of 
Providence,  Judge,  the  Fountain  of  atonem^ent  and  of  revelation.  In 
a  word,  Mosaism  had  furnished  tlie  religious  idea — and  moreover  the 
realization  of  the  idea  through  the  sanctification  of  man,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  individual,  under  the  form  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  love 
to  God  and  man  ;  in  society,  in  equality  of  rights,  and  all  practicable 
equality  of  possession.  This  Mosaic  holiness  demands,  further,  the 
dominion  of  moral  consciousness  over  the  sensuous  and  the  worldly : 
in  one  word,  it  demands  religious  life. 

The  essential  object  of  the  following  lectures  can  only  be,  to  show 
in  how  far  this  doctrine  took  a  firm  root  in  mankind,  and  is  progres- 
sively taking  a  still  stronger  hold  ;  and  lastly,  what  have  been  its 
peculiar  effects  within  Judaism  itself.  For  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  man  there  exist  instincts,  directly  opposed  in  their  tendency 
to  these  teachino-s.  Man's  natural  standard  beins;  himsolf.  his  instincts 
are  for  the  most  part  egotistical.  According  to  that  standard,  he  seeks 
to  comprehend,  to  measure  and  to  judge,  God  and  the  universe.  He 
must  thus  ever  come  to  conclusions  opposite  to  those  produced  by 
Mosaism,  since  God  and  the  world  merge  into  one,  and  since  egotism 
and  its  coarse  or  more  refined  gratification  would  appear  to  him  to  be 
the  law  of  actual  existence. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  according  to  the  teachings  of  Moses, 
man  is  unfettered — a  free  agent ;  and  that  the  first  condition  of  this 
free  agency  is  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
That,  therefore,  the  law  could  not,  consistently  with  its  own  teachings, 
in  any  way  arrogate  to  itself,  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  the  immediate 
subjugation  of  the  spiritual  world,  but  that  it  presupposed  and  set  forth 
the  gradual  development  of  mankind.  The  principle  of  egotism,  which 
is   inherent   in   man,    and   antagonistic   to  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  was 
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allowed  to  develop  and  exlniust  itself  tlnoii^^diout  antiquity,  until  man- 
kind an-ived  at  tlie  convi(;ti()n  of  the  conifortleBsness  of  this  system; 
when  at  the  iittin<^  ]>erio(l  Christianity  and  Islamism,  emanating  from 
Mosaism,  were  commissioned  to  i)roi)agate  the  Mosaic  view.  And  to 
this  subject  we  si i all  hereafter  return. 

All  the  histoi'y  of  man's  spiritual  development,  when  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  becomes  clear  and  consistent  with  itself. 
The  first  point  is  the  adoption  by  mankind  of  the  religious  idea  as  pre- 
sented by  Moses,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  free  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  general,  and  in  them  of  the  principles  antago- 
nistic to  that  idea. 

The  first  condition  was.  that  the  religious  idea  should  exist  and  be 
preserved,  in  a  fit  receptacle  ;  and  that  at  the  due  time  it  should  issue 
forth,  act  upon,  and  influence  the  whole  world  of  man.  This  receptacle 
was  the  Hebrew  I'ace.  For  the  reception  of  the  religious  or  Divine 
idea,  as  the  reverse  of  the  human  idea,  or  Heathenism,  no  established 
people  could  be  found,  whose  mental  soil  w^as  ready  tilled  and  prepared. 
For  in  all  such  human  vessels,  the  seeds  of  its  antagonistic  principle, 
Idolatry,  had  been  sown  and  had  taken  root.  It  was  necessary, 
that  in  its  national  infancy  a  race  should  be  appointed  and  trained  to 
this,  their  sacred  mission  ;  and  that  to  be  the  depositaries,  preservers, 
and  disseminators  of  the  religious  idea,  should  be  their  whole  vocation., 
their  sole  destiny,  then  and  evermore. 

The  second  condition  was,  that  also  in  that  infant  race,  some  of 
these  natural  instincts  and  heathen  principles  should  be  inherent. 
That,  consequently,  the  religious  idea  was  to  overcome  the  tendencies 
foreign  to  itself,  in  its  depositaries,  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  to  render 
them  wholly  devoted  to  their  appointed  vocation.  Thus^was  this  conflict 
of  the  religious  idea  with  its  opposite  principle,  to  be  fought  to  its  close 
toithin  the  Jewish  race ;  and  the  champion  in  this  combat  is  Prophet- 
ism. 

In  the  wide  circle  of  the  family  of  man,  every  more  highly  endowed 
nation  has  its  individual  task  to  accomplish  ;  each  people  has  its  pecu- 
liar mission — its  special  destiny,  growing  out  of,  and  dependent  on, 
its  natural  capacities,  its  inherited  characteristics,  modified  or  devel- 
oped by  the  varying  incidents  of'  locality  and  climate,  and  by  the 
course  of  external  events.  If  this  fact  is  everywhere  observable  even 
in  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  close  and  constant  intercourse 
subsisting  between  nation  and  nation  ;  notwithstanding  the  almost 
immediate  participation  by  one  people  in  the  new  intellectual  acquire- 
ments of  another ;  if  even  in  our  day,  the  respective  vocations  of  the 
English,  French,  German,  Xorth  American,  etc.,  admit  at  once  of  clear 
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definition  —  liow  much  more  manifest  must  liave  been  their  several 
national  characters,  in  more  remote  ages,  when  each  people  dwelt 
isolated,  and  when  the  specific  individuality  of  each,  being  unacted 
upon  from  without,  must  have  assumed  and  retained  more  marked  and 
indelible  forms.  Thus  the  vocation  of  tlie  Hebrew  race  was,  to  make 
the  religious  idea  victorious  within  Judaism,  over  its  antagonist,  the 
heathen  idea  ;  and  subsequently  to  transplant  that  religious  idea  into 
the  midst  of  the  family  of  man,  there  to  take  root,  and  to  extend  its 
branches  unto  all.  That  such  was  its  mission,  we  deduce  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  effected  nought  else,  and  that  in  it  alone  it  has  found 
beino^  and  consistence.  All  the  writinsjs — all  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
mind,  have  a  religious  import  and  tendency.  If  in  recent  times  the 
Israelites  have  tilled  other  fields  of  literature,  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  intellectual  efforts  have  been  made  by  them,  not  specifically,  in 
their  character  as  Jews,  but  because  they,  in  their  altered  social  condi- 
tion, have  availed  themselves  of  the  general  extended  cultivation  of 
mankind. 

In  order  to  prepare  fitting  soil  for  the  reception  and  propagation  of 
the  germ  of  the  religious  idea,  it  was  necessary  that  Divine  Providence 
should  pre-ordain  the  training  and  development  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  this,  their  mission.  Such  progressive  training  we  clearly  recognize 
in  the  patriarchal  history  of  the  Hebrew  race;  which,  beginning  with 
the  man  Abraham,  grew  from  him  into  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  from 
them,  into  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and  they,  under  the  leadersliip  of  Moses, 
became  a  distinct  people.  This  history  further  relates,  how  Abra- 
ham was  called  to  a  distant  and  strange  land ;  how  Jacob,  by  reason 
of  his  many  wanderings,  became  again  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  was  transplanted  with  his  family  into  a  foreign  country  ; 
and  how,  even  in  the  midst  thereof,  his  posterity  found  space  to  in- 
crease, so  that  they  became  an  unmixed  nation.  How  again  this 
people  was  conducted  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  order  that  there, 
in  those  uninhabited  regions,  its  natural  tendencies  of  organization 
should  be  developed  ;  and  that  as  a  nation  it  should  there  receive  the  relig- 
ious idea.  Then,  and  then  only,  was  it  permitted  to  return  to  the  land 
in  whicli,  until  the  conflict  within  itself  was  fought  out,  it  was  destined 
to  dwell.  Thus  this  race  was  ever  kept  isolated,  in  order  to  preserve 
it  from  the  contamination  of  heathenism,  and  to  render  it  a  fitting 
instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  the  religious  idea.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  Jewish  race  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  in 
its  entire  character;  as  a  people  carrying  Mosaism  in  its  heart  and 
hand. 

There  can  be  no  rational  doubt  respecting  this ;  for  wherever  we 
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may  he^in  our  oxainlnatiori,oveii  In  the  later  wj-itin^s  of  tlie  Hebrews, 
these  ]>oint  back  to  Boirictliii!<^  l)reviouBly  exiKtin<jj,  as  the  root  from 
-svhich  they  liave  fi[)rnng,  and  tliis  is — Mosaisiii.  Wherever  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  we  commence,  it  always  exhibits  a  6trn<^i(le  for  sometliing 
ab-eady  extant,  and  tliat  is — Mosaism. 

Hence  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  race  also  sprinfjs ;  one, 
indeed,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  peoples.  Tiiis  race,  at  its 
very  birth,  had  its  appointed  mission  f^iven  it ;  while  other  peoples,  on 
the  contrary,  have  progressively  develoj)ed  their  missions,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  these  missions  are,  when  they  are  well-nigh 
fulfilled.  Thus  the  Jewish  race  possesses  a  history  from  its  very  com- 
mencement, at  a  period  when  other  nations  have  scarcely  myths. 
That  race  knew  from  its  origin  what  it  was  to  perform,  and  wliy  it  ex- 
isted. It  knew  itself  from  the  earliest  moment  to  be  tbe  people  of  God  ; 
that  is,  the  depositary  of  the  religious  idea.  It  was  not  chance,  how- 
ever, that  caused  the  Hebrew  people  to  relapse  again  and  again  during 
its  infanc}^,  into  heathenism.  To  generate  idolatry,  is  inherent  in  man's 
nature,  and  the  Israelites  were  men.  Consequently,  heathenism  came 
into  being,  and  showed  itself  among  them.  It  is  true  that  (their  life  being 
Mosaic)  they  borrowed  their  heathenism  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
But  had  this  not  been  at  hand,  they  w^ould,  doubtlessly,  have  originated 
a  heathenism  of  their  own.  This  shows  itself  during  the  period  even 
of  their  Mosaic  development.  Not  the  popular  classes  only,  but  like- 
wise princes,  kings  and  priests,  re-introduced  and  promoted  heathenism. 
Thus  all  preventive  measures  availed  nothing ;  and  Moses  died  in  the 
full  consciousness  that  his  people  were  going  forth  to  this  battle. 

While  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  therefore,  pursued  their  unshackled 
course  of  development  in  the  direction  of  the  Human  idea,  it  was  reserved 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  "the  smallest  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,"  to 
light  out  within  themselves  the  combat  of  the  Religious  idea.  Though 
the  generations  of  Moses  and  Joshua  had,  it  is  true,  permitted  Mosaisni 
to  take  deep  root  among  the  people ;  yet  is  it  equally  true  that  the  first 
national  period,  the  days  of  the  Judges,  was  their  real  state  of  nature, 
in  which  antagonisms  co-existed  side  by  side,  without  coming  into 
active  collision.  The  masses  yielded  first  to  one  impulse  and  then  to 
another,  and  the  people  was  still  unconscious  of  its  own  unity.  The 
influence  and  authority  of  each  judge  did  not  extend  respectively  be- 
yond one  tribe  or  more. 

It  was  necessary  to  fight,  in  self-defence,  against  the  hostile  surround- 
in  o*  nations.  Mosaism  as  well  as  heathenism  was  the  aflPair  of  the 
individual ;  a  state  of  things  graphically  portrayed  in  the  closing  pas- 
sage of  the   Book   of  Judges.     "In  those  days  every  man  did  that 
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vliich  was  riglit  in  liis  own  eyes."  But  tlie  Judges,  in  inciting  and 
eading  the  people  against  the  heathen  nations,  had  ranged  tliemselves 
)n  the  side  of  Mosaism,  and  in  its  name  and  spirit  w^ere  they  compelled 
0  appear  in  the  field.  And  the  last  Judges,  Eli  and  Samuel,  being 
men  of  superior  intellect,  insisted  on  the  ascendency  of  Mosaism,  and 
ndeavored  to  render  it  the  inherent  characteristic  of  their  people. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  a  decisive 
ind  critical  step  w^as  taken.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  was,  j9(?r  se,  an 
mti-Mosaic  institution,  or  that  it  carried  with  it  into  the  Hebrew  popu- 
ar  life  a  directly  heathen  element.  But  the  people  became,  by  its 
means,  a  unity,  and  received  as  a  concrete  body  a  temporal  head,  that 
exercised  a  preponderating  sway  over  them  ;  so  that  in  the  future  it 
might  depend  on  the  personal  bias  of  the  king,  whether  Mosaism  or 
heathenism  should  be  the  dominant  principle  of  action  in  Israel.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  kings,  in  the  interest  of  their  unfettered  rule, 
would  soon  become  prone  to  favor  heathenism,  and  to  supplant 
Mosaism.  For  the  latter  demands  and  insures  freedom  and  equality  ; 
securing  to  the  people  the  superior  influence  in  the  State  government. 
According  to  Mosaism,  the  king  is  only  ''  one  taken  from  the  midst  of 
his  brethren."  Samuel,  therefore,  clearly  foreseeing  all  these  results, 
is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  seeks  to  impress 
upon  the  national  mind  the  theocratic  idea ;  for  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  God  deputes  Samuel  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  people.  In  other 
words,  by  this  state  of  vacillation  between  heatlienism  and  Mosaism 
nothing  could  be  gained.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  conflict 
between  the  two  principles  should  be  fought  out  to  the  last ;  and 
kingly  rule  furnished  the  most  direct  means  to  that  end.  Though,  on 
the  whole,  the  monarchical  period  was  decidedly  Mosaic  in  its  bias  and 
character,  even  the  first  king,  Saul,  betrayed  much  unsteadiness.  This 
indecision  w^as  in  itself  a  crime,  and  through  it  he  fell.  David  was  true 
to  Mosaism  ;  but  he  was  a  warrior,  a  conqueror ;  he  was  subjective, 
for  egotism  (though  of  a  higher  order  perchance)  was  his  incentive  to 
action.  He  sought  to  identify  Mosaism  with  his  own  and  his  family's 
sovereign  rule.  There  lies  deep  meaning,  therefore,  in  the  prohibition 
pronounced  against  David's  building  a  "  temple  imto  the  Lord."  In 
it  was  heard  the  echo  of  Samuel's  warning  voice.  With  Solomon 
heathenism  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel.  Solomon's  ideal  theory  was 
doubtlessly  Mosaic.  He  built  the  temple,  and  prayed  there  in  all  sin- 
cerity of  heart ;  but  his  nature  was  heathen.  The  tone  of  his  philoso- 
phical estimate  of  life  and  of  society,  and  his  views  of  government,  were 
all  essentially  heathen.  His  habits,  manners,  and  moi-als,  were  there- 
fore heathen.     It  was  consequently  an  easy  matter  for  him,  in  order 
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to  |)l(.'ase  liis  sti*Jiii<((»  wivoH,  to  saiic.ti<iii  tho  presoiujo  of  licutlienioin  ])y 
tlio  hi(l(;  of  Mosaisiii.  Tlius,  tovvjirdH  tlio  close  oi'  Soloirioirs  louir  rei<rii, 
lieatliciiisiii  liiul  i\<j::u\\  invaded  Israel,  and  <;ained  a  ])arty  in  tlie  State. 
The  iiatioiiul  unity  was  destroyed,  and  that  disunion,  which  for  some 
time  had  existed  internally,  now  manifested  itself  externally.  The 
nation  broken  np  into  two  kinirdoins,  hostile  to  each  other.  The  very 
existence  of  the  ])eople  was  thus  impaired,  and  their  political  downfall 
rendered  inevitable.  The  only  qucfttion  then  was,  would  MosaiHrn 
issue  triumphantly  from  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  or  not? 

Policy  compelled  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  establish 
and  maintain  heathenism  as  the  State  religion,  in  order  to  keep  their 
sul)jects  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  alienate  them  from  Judaism  : 
fiince  for  them  Mosaism  and  self  destruction  would  have  been  identical. 
In  Judea,  indeed,  it  was  far  otherwise.  There  stood  the  sanctuary 
consecrated  to  Mosaic  worship.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  for 
the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  royal  house  of  David  to  have 
remained  its  faithful  adherents.  But  the  majority  of  these  kings 
mistook  their  course,  and  favored  heathenism  in  order  to  render  their 
■personal  authority  absolute.  They  did  not  cause  the  Mosaic  temple 
service  to  be  actually  discontinued,  but  they  conferred  equal  rights  on 
the  heathen  w^orship,  the  former  being  degraded  to  a  matter  of  form, 
to  a  hypocritical  act  of  material  devotion. 

But  the  more  strenuous  the  opposition  of  the  kings,  the  more  de- 
termined became  the  adherence  of  the  people  to  Mosaism.  Kot  the 
masses  of  the  people,  but  the  men  of  the  people,  those  who  had  ap- 
preciated and  vindicated  the  popular  interest,  despite  the  kings ;  those 
who  had  recognized  that  Mosaism  constituted  the  very  vital  principle 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  that  consequently  the  Jewish  people  could  not 
but  forfeit  its  existence,  sooner  or  later,  whenever  it  should  abandon 
Mosaism  :  those  who  had  become  convinced,  that  as  in  heathenism 
were  involved  the  degradation  and  the  servitude,  so  in  Mosaism  lay 
the  exahation  and  the  freedom  of  the  people; — these  inspired  and 
master-minds  zealously  sought  to  keep  alive  Mosaism,  and  by  it,  to 
counteract  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  monarch  over  his 
subjects.  The  masses  of  the  people  watched  this  conflict  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  fluctuation,  and  the  prophet  Elijah  calls  on  them  in  these 
remarkable  words,  "  How  long  will  ye  halt  between  two  opinions  ?  If 
Baal  is  God,  follow  him ;  if  the  Lord  is  God,  follow  Him." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  this  struggle  was  speedily  decided.  Mo- 
saism succumbed  ;  heathenism,  encouraged  by  the  sovereign,  overcame 
the  people,  previously  alienated  from  Mosaism.  Their  downfall  was 
imminent.     All  trace  of  these  ten  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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ragmen ts  that  attached  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Jiidea,  was 
Tecoverably  lost.  All  search  after  them  was  and  is  vain,  for  they  had 
een  their  own  destroyers. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  events  took  the  opposite  course :  Mosaism 
btained  the  victory.  But  in  what  manner  was  tliis  effected  ?  JN'ot  by 
he  conquest  of  the  heathen  kings  by  the  Mosaic  people ;  for  not  the 
>eople,  but  the  men  of  the  people,  were  the  combatants.  The  people, 
s  a  political  body,  were  annihilated.  From  their  ruins,  ruins  per- 
fieated  with  the  very  spirit  of  Mosaism,  a  new  people  arose,  devoted 
rom  their  cradle  to  Mosaism,  and  developing  with  their  own  growth 
,  new  Jewish  popular  life.  The  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  IS^ebuchad- 
lezzar,  the  people  were  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon  ;  after  some 
Ime  the  fragmentary  tribes  returned  to  Palestine,  never  more  to 
elapse  into  heathenism,  but  faithfully  to  preserve  the  religious  idea 
ri  the  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  race.  By  means  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
)eople,  Mosaism  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  Mosaism,  the  Jewish 
ace  has  been  preserved. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  combat 
md  the  combatants.  Contemporaneously  with  the  establishment  of 
he  kingdom,  a  popular  party  had  arisen  in  the  State,  whose  aim  was 
0  uphold  Mosaism  in  the  presence  of  monarchy.  How  was  this  pop- 
dar  party  composed?  We  have  stated  above  that  it  consisted,  not  of 
he  masses  of  the  population,  but  of  men  from  among  the  people,  men 
>f  the  people,  pleaders  and  defenders  of  the  popular  cause.  Who 
hen  were  these  men  ?  Moses  had  intended  this  vocation  for  the  priests 
,nd  Levites,  as  the  organs  of  public  worship,  and  as  a  body  of  national 
nstructors.  But  the  priests,  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  crown,  soon 
>ecame  the  mere  tools  of  their  sovereigns  and  princes.  Tlie  priests, 
hen,  were  not  these  men  of  the  people.  These  men  of  the  people 
vere — the  prophets.  Who  and  what  are  the  prophets  ?  Let  us  ex- 
amine into  their  history  more  closely. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  DESPOT  once  condemned  to  death  a  sage,  on  false  accusation, 
^hen  led  to  death,  he  perceived  his  wife  weeping  bitterly.  "  Why 
veepest  thou?  "  said  the  sage.  ''  Have  I  not  cause  for  tears,"  replied 
he  wife,  "seeing  that  thou  sufferest  death  innocently?"  "Well," 
eplied  the  sage,  calmly,  "  wouldst  thou  see  me  die  guilty  ?  " 
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Y. 

THE  POLITICAL  AND  THE  SOCIAL  LECTDEE. 

The  struggle  between  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  future  and  the 
unjust  claims  of  tlie  past  is  concentrated  and  vents  itself  in  the  polit- 
ical lecture.  The  political  lecture  dates  its  birth  in  the  most  primitive 
times  of  the  life  of  mankind.  Ever  since  it  commenced  to  endeavor  to 
assimilate  its  conflicting  material  interests,  the  political  lecture  began 
to  be  delivered,  read,  expounded  and  discussed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  par- 
ent of  the  religious  lecture.  When  despotism  expounded  it,  and  enforced 
its  tenets  as  well  by  subtle  craft  as  by  brute  force,  it  resorted  to  the  innate 
spiritual  elements  of  man  as  means  to  serve  its  t}Tannical  purposes.  But 
this  spiritual,  olr,  in  other  words,  religious  element  assumed  such  a  vast 
preponderance  as  means  in  influencing  the  masses,  that,  although  at  first 
only  an  auxiliary  to  despotism  of  material  interests,  it  soon  w^as  recog- 
nized by  the  latter  as  coequal.  And  very  often  despotism  placed  its 
all}^  seemingly  above  itself,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  position.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  thus  presents  to  us  multiplex  phases,  arising  from  the 
relations  between  the  so-called  political  and  religious  elements  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  fact,  that  the  political  is  the  parent  of  the  religious  lecture,  indi- 
cates the  normal  character  of  the  development  of  mankind.  Since 
intellect  manifests  itself  through  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  body,  and  since  that  operation  can  be  sustained  only  by  mate- 
rial means,  it  is  evident  that  the  religious  lecture,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  exalted  spiritual  effects  of  the  intellect,  should  spring  from 
and  be  the  crown  of  the  political  lecture,  intended  to  represent  the 
material  necessities  of  man. 

The  political  is  essentially  a  scientific  lecture,  and,  as  such,  the  basis 
of  all  others.  It  is  a  scientific  lecture  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mankind,  for  it  teaches  the  science  of  government.  All  other  sciences, 
positive  as  w^ell  as  speculative,  move  within  its  sphere.  It  is,  therefore, 
speculative  as  well  as  positive.  It  is  positive,  because  its  results  are 
accomplished  facts  or  in  process  of  accomplishment,  and  speculative, 
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ecatise  it  is,  by  its  very  nature,  experimental.  It  experiments  continu- 
lly  with  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences  in  order  to  increase  contin- 
ally  its  own  volume. 

The  science  of  government  is  an  object  and  a  subject  of  the  life  of 
lankind.      Recoejnizing  that  the  sphere  of  the  human  being  is  to  yield 

full  quota  of  effects,  according  to  the  law  and  purposes  of  creation, 
nd  that  government  of  the  individual  self  by  himself,  and  of  mankind 
y  itself,  is  to  cause  that  quota  to  be  yielded,  it  is  evident  that  the  sci- 
nce  of  government  is  an  object,  and,  until  it  is  perfected,  a  subject  of 
ocial  life. 

The  science  of  government  will  have  been  perfected,  when  the  true 
aission  of  the  human  being  on  earth,  namely,  to  yield  the  utmost  pos- 
ible  volume  of  morality,  will  be  universally  recognized  and  acted  upon. 
/Whenever  the  law  of  the  government  of  God  will  be  enthroned  in 
)very  intellect,  and  whenever  every  intellect  will  by  its  own  free  voli- 
ion  live  under  that  law^,  hold  court  within  itself  over  itself,  and  pass 
ientence  according  to  it,  then  the  reign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be 
established  on  earth.  The  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  every  indi- 
ndual  human  being  over  liimself,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  will  re- 
iult  in  a  harmonious  government  of  all  mankind. 

The  science  of  government  is  as  yet,  when  compared  to  the  ultimate 
character  which  it  is  to  attain,  in  its  infancy.  It  is  as  yet  represented 
)y  the  political  lecture,  and  it  teaches  not  the  science  of  the  self-gov- 
n'ument  of  the  individual,  but  as  yet  only  regulates  the  relations  be- 
ween  individuals,  arisino;  from  their  conflictino;  material  interests.  It 
loes  not  teach  the  individual  human  being  how  to  be  moral,  but  it 
)unishes  him,  when  his  immorality  injures  the  material  interests  of  a 
ellow-being.  It  takes  cognizanc^e  of  the  sovereignty  of  every  human 
)eing  only  so  far  as  his  rights,  arising  from  material  interests,  are  con- 
cerned. As  for  the  higher  spheres  of  the  moral  realms,  which  mankind, 
IS  a  whole,  is  to  attain,  the  political  lecture  of  our  day  has  as  yet  hardly 
my  conception  of  it.  Whatever  legislation  of  that  exalted  scope  it  may 
lave  enacted,  it  has  done  so  instinctively,  without  being  fully  conscious 
>f  its  ultimate  bearing. 

The  teaching  of  the  science  of  government  of  the  individual  by  him- 
self is  as  yet  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  religious  lecture;  and  as 
ong  as  the  religious  lecture  takes  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  the 
luman  being  to  further  its  own  unreasonable  supernaturalistic  theo- 
'ies,  its  existence  will  have  a  retarding  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Tiankind.  Only  the  unobstructed  increase  and  influence  of  positive 
sciences  can  feed  and  nourish  the  intellect  of  mankind,  and  cause  the 
'eign  of  superstition  to  cease  altogether.     And  as  superstition  more  and 
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more  vanislKS,  to  Ix;  finally  consninod  like  fimoko,  tlie  innate  spiritnal 
elements  of  mankind,  t^uidcMl  by  the  firm  hand  (►!' neieruMj,  are  more  and 
more  direeted  to  their  normal  channels,  and,  blending  there  witli  all 
other  elements  of  civilization,  will  refinlt  in  the  social  lecture  to  embrace 
all  l(!ctnres  of  matter  and  of  intellect. 

The  bursting  of  the  unnatural  embrace  of  Churcli  and  State  will 
eventually  cause  the  death  of  the  distinctively  political  and  religious 
lectures.  Like  the  Siamese  twins,  they  could  live  only  when  joined 
together;  but  when  severed,  they  slowly  die. 

The  political,  severed  from  its  twin  relic  of  barbarism — the  religious 
lecture,  is  its  very  opposite  in  character  and  tendency.  In  fact,  the 
latter  has  withdrawn  to  a  defensive  position,  and  contents  itself  with 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  '*  dolce  far  niente"  of  ministerial  sinecures, 
as  payment  for  its  customarj-  tidings  from  the  Hereafter  through  the 
trumpet  of  theology.  Yet  is  there  still  a  sympathetic  feeling,  a  fond 
remembrance  of  times  of  *'  auld  lang  syne  "  between  them.  The  fornjer 
very  often  gives  reference  to  the  last  to  satisfy  any  doubts  of  its  respec- 
tability, and  the  latter  lovingly  responds  by  preaching  from  the  text 
"  Servants,  obey  your  Master,"  and  by  growing  eloquent  about  the 
beauties  of  established  law  and  order. 

The  political  lecture  has  nothing  but  hard,  stern  facts  to  deal  in. 
Visions  and  supernatural  theories  find  no  place  in  its  pages.  "  Meum  " 
is  its  title.  Property  list  is  its  scroll.  Dollars  and  cents  are  its  letter- 
ins^.  The  lawyer's  office  and  the  lobbv  are  its  temples.  Lawvers  and 
lobbyists  are  its  priests.  Statutes  are  its  Bible.  Digests  are  its  Talmud. 
'■'  Be  it  enacted  "  is  its  "  The  Lord  spoke."  Public  and  private  treasuries 
are  its  paradise. 

The  political  lecture  is  heard  everywhere.  It  is  a  constant  debate  in 
the  privacy  of  the  family  and  in  public  life.  It  is  delivered  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  printed  pages  of  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  and 
in  speeches  and  arguments.  It  represents  most  truly  the  elements, 
seething  in  the  boiling  caldron  of  civilization.  Be  its  phraseology  that 
of  the  rum-shop  or  of  stump  oratory,  of  the  cautious  style  of  the  lawyer's 
office,  or  of  the  classic  mould  of  the  leaders  of  political  factions,  thej^  all 
betray  a  determination  and  fierceness  of  spirit  like  that  of  actual  war- 
fare— like  the  conflict  of  vital  forces.  They  display  strategy,  planning 
combinations  to  circumvent,  outflank,  betray  and  conquer  in  order  to 
gain  victory,  and  to  grasp  the  standard,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  motto 
''  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 

This  is  its  "  credo  "  and  its  life— to  obtain  the  spoils  in  order  to  ob- 
tain wealth  and  its  consequent  power. 

Those  portions  of  the  nation,  whose  w^ealth  is  riches  and  whose  power 
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i  influence,  cominc:  in  contact  with  tliose  wliose  onlv  wealth  is  muscle 
3  labor,  and  only  influence  is  the  right  of  suffrage,  create  the  issue 
etween  capital  and  labor.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  issue  in  modern 
olitical  life.  This  is  the  main  issue ;  all  others  are  merely  side  issues, 
o  matter  how  dexterously  they  are  forced  in  the  foreground.  The 
reat  rebellion  was  a  capital  and  labor  issue.  That  issue  constantly 
ffers  problems  to  be  solved,  and  each  successful  solution  brings  the 
ation  nearer  to  tlie  realization  of  its  hope  to  see  itself  fully  placed  on 
:s  true  basis  of  development.  All  the  noblest  and  best  elements  of 
he  nation  strive  to  solve  it  peaceably  and  intelligently,  in  opposition  to 
ile  ambition,  avarice,  and  immorality,  that  obstruct  a  peaceable  solu- 
ion.  And  as  long  as  labor  is  ignorant,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
ift  itself  from  its  present  oppressed  condition. 

Labor  is  ignorant.  The  very  fact  that  labor  could  assist  itself  by  a 
udicious  use  of  the  ballot,  and  still  does  not  do  so,  is  evidence  of  its 
gnorance.  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  labor  is  made  subservient  to  the 
[ictates  of  crafty  demagogues  in  the  service  of  capital  in  its  war  against 
abor. 

The  issue  between  capital  and  labor  is  assuming  more  and  more  dis- 
inctly  defined  proportions.  It  looms  up  in  threatening  attitudes  in  the 
lorizon  of  the  future.  It  cannot  be  evaded,  nor  can  society  bury  its 
lead,  like  the  ostrich,  in  the  sand,  and  imagine  that  it  does  not  behold 
he  issue.  To  solve  this  momentous  question  peaceably  is  "society 
protecting  itself."  Onlj^  education  can  peaceably  solve  it.  Ignorant  la- 
)or,  when  roused,  is  a  destroying  volcano.  Intelligent  labor  will  iiitel- 
igently  defend  itself.  Ignorant  labor,  being  a  crude  element  of  mate- 
■ial  force,  will  burst  on  the  field  of  conflict  with  all  the  brutal  fury  of 
brce  of  matter.  Intelligent  labor  will  protect  itself  by  intelligent 
ueans,  by  just  legislation,  and,  protecting  itself,  it  will  advance  the 
science  of  government,  and  thus  advance  the  happiness  of  future  gen- 
3rations. 

A  mere  knowledge  how  to  read  and  to  write  is  not  the  line  dividing 
gnorance  from  intelligence.  The  marvellous  advance  of  positiv^e  and 
speculative  sciences  opens  such  vast  fields  of  study,  that  only  the  most 
systematic,  liberal  and  compulsory  system  of  general  education  can 
neet  the  just  requirements  of  rising  generations  to  remove  the  stigma 
Df  ignorance  from  it,  and  to  enable  it  to  solve  all  social  problems  intel- 
ligently and  peaceably. 

While  the  most  liberal  system  of  education  is  the  only  efficacious 
means  to  advance  the  material  welfare  of  the  nation,  its  most  benefi- 
cent result  will  be  its  effect  on  religion.  It  will  enthrone  it,  pure  and 
unalloyed,  to  be  the  guide  of  mankind.     It  will  annihilate  superstition. 
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It  cannot  l)e  dcinicd  that  religion  is  and  will  ho  a  most  important  ele- 
ment, inlliioncinj^  the  Hohition  of  social  j)rol>lem^.  Ilelii^ion,  being 
guided  i)y  Kcicnce,  and  Hcience  ijein<(  acted  on  hy  reh^^ion,  will  result 
in  this — that  the  law  of  God  "Thou  bhalt  jove  thy  nei<^hl>or  as  thyself" 
Avill  he  the  rule  \)y  which  social  prohlems  will  he  solved.  The  union 
of  science  and  reli<^ion  will  result  in  "the  social  lecture"  in  the  true 
meaninj^  of  the  word. 

The  precursor  of  "  the  social  lecture"  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  itinerant  lecture,  a  birth  of  modern  times.  What  the 
Unitarian  is  to  tlie  orthodox  sectarian  lecture,  the  itinerant  is  to  the 
political  lecture.  The  former  leav^es  more  and  more  the  domains  of  I 
dogma  and  nears  itself  to  the  social  lecture;  the  latter  leaves  the  polit- 
ical to  be  eminently  the  social  lecture. 

The  itinerant  lecture  is  a  model  of  strength  and  beauty.  It  is  a 
wreath  of  the  choicest  blossoms  of  sagacious,  powerful,  and  cultured 
intellects.  Be  its  materials  gathered  either  from  realms  of  matter  or 
of  intellect,  they  are  carefully  scanned,  thoroughly  analyzed,  systemati- 
cally arranged,  and  impressiv^ely  delivered.  Whether  robed  in  the  garb 
of  humor  or  of  satire,  of  pathos  or  of  dictation,  they  present  that  schol- 
arly finish  which  indicates  that  they  emanate  from  cultured  intellects. 
The  itinerant  lecture  is  eminently  a  debate,  for  its  researches  extend 
into  every  branch  of  the  scientific,,  religious,  and  political  lecture.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  all  those  lectures,  marked  by  a  rigid  criticism,  stern 
and  impartial  inquiry,  and  independent  judgment.  It  is  indeed  a 
worthy  precursor  of  "  the  social  lecture  "  that,  resting  on  the  basis  of  | 
positive  sciences,  will  embrace  all  phases  of  intellectual  life — scientific, 
religious,  political,  and  philosophical — and  will  untold  and  increase 
morality  in  mankind,  whose  volume  of  happy  results  we  can  only  faintly  i 
anticipate. 

The  law  of  the  government  of  God  was  re-inaugurated  on  the  dajr| 
when  the    declaration  "that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal"  was 
announced  to  mankind.     The  rays  of  this  divine  light  gradually  pierce  i 
the  darkness  of  despotism  and  superstition.     Under  the  aegis  of  Inde*| 
pendence  and   Liberty  the   people  of  this  vast  commonwealth   have] 
made  rapid  strides  in  solving  social  problems,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.     Its  sway  has  caused  despotism  in  Europe  to  crumble  into  piece*,! 
and  superstition  is  compelled  to  robe  itself  in  the  garb  of  virtue  to  dare 
to  show  itself  in  the  lio-lit  of  dav.     The  contlict  is  not  ended.     In- 
tellect  cannot  and  will  not  retrograde.     Having  become  conscious  of 
its  power,  it  will  strengthen  and  increase  it  by  all  efibrts  to  increase 
the  v^olume  of  its  law  in  every  individual  intellect,  and  cause  it  t<y| 
ascend  from  spheres  of  animal  craft  into  higher  and  higher  spheres  oil 
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spiritual  intelligence.  Constantly  reading  its  own  lectures  and  those 
of  matter,  it  will  increase  its  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  law,  and, 
yielding  voluntary  compliance  to  it,  the  science  of  government  of  self 
will  increase,  resulting  in  the  reciprocity  of  good-will,  peace,  and  har- 
mony amongst  all  mankind.  «" 

The  contest  between  light  and  darkness  has  commenced.  The  ele- 
ments of  civilization  that  unfold  life  are  rallying  around  the  standard, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  motto  ''All  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 

Contemplating  that  sentence,  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  "Wherein 
do  freedom  and  equality  exist?" 

Is  "  freedom  "  that  privilege,  enabling  the  human  being  to  do  against 
others  as  he  deems  best,  regardless  whether,  by  so  doing,  he  violates  the 
moral  law,  as  long  as  statute  law  cannot  reach  his  crime? 

If  actions  spring  from  thought,  is  the  human  being  "free"  of  any 
law  orovernino^  his  thouo-hts? 

Does  "  equality  "  consist  only  in  the  privilege  of  an  acknowledged 
citizen  of  a  nation  to  cast  his  vote  on  election  day,  and  thus  contribute 
a  mite  toward  the  government  of  a  nation?  Does  it  consist  in  the 
equalized  possession  of  property? 

We  answer,  that  "freedom"  is  to  be  free  of  the  brute  despotism  of 
icrnorance:  that  it  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  directino^  and 
controlling  thought  and  its  consequent  action;  that,  recognizing  the 
truth  of  a  maxim,  as  expressed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  namely,  "  Gov- 
ernment is  divine,  but  form  of  government  is  human,"  it  consists  in  the 
voluntary  compliance  to  the  divine  law  of  government  by  free  volition 
of  intellect,  and  in  freedom  to  change  form  of  government,  as  occasion 
requires. 
■  AVe  answer,  furthermore,  that  "equality,"  to  be  prized  as  a  precious 
gift  of  God,  is  not  equality  in  possession  of  riches,  and  of  power  and 
influence  resulting  therefrom.  Such  equality  is  of  earth,  and,  like  earth, 
subject  to  change  and  to  decay.  "  Equality,"  in  the  divine  sense  of  the 
Avord,  is  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  an  equal  share  in 
means  of  developing  individual  intellectual  life,  and  those  means  are — 
education.  Equality  in  means  to  obtain  truth — life,  is  the  inherent 
right  of  every  human  being.  All  forms  of  "equality"  ought  to  and 
shall  insure  the  equality  of  this  divine  right,  and  all  forms  of"  freedom  " 
shall  and  must  result  in  that  "  freedom,"  which  is  the  unobstructed 
exercise  of  the  free  will  of  the  human  being  to  free  itself  from  despot- 
ism of  ignorance,  superstition,  degradation,  and  misery. 

"  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  All  men  are  born  under  the 
game  law  of  God,  with  like  conditions,  namely,  with  germs  for  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  development.     The  first  should  result  in  material  in- 
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diiptry,  tlic  latter  in  IntollcctUHl  activity;  tlie  first  in  manual  labor,  the 
latter  in  intollectnal  labor;  the  first  to  HUHtain  the  operation  ot*  the  me- 
chanism of  the  human  body  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to  exercise  its 
enei'ij^ies,  for  the  Bole  ])Ui-])ose  of  unfolciirii^  and  yiohlin^  the  object  of 
material  existence — morality,  houI  element. 

Whenever  the  science  of  o^overnment  will  have  reached  that  state 
•when  the  individual  human  being  will  be  Icj^islatcd  into  morality,  a 
grand  epoch  in  the  life  of  mankind  will  have  been  reached.  The  polit- 
ical lecture,  being  only  political,  denies  its  possibility,  as  tlie  religions 
lecture  denies  the  possibility  of  ""salvation  "  without  a  blind  belief  in 
its  respective  dogmas.  Yet  are  two  enactments  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  an  evidence  that  efforts  to  le^rislate  individuals  to  be 
moral  have  been  made,  and  met  partially  with  success.  Those  efforts 
are  indeed  briglit  stars  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  name,  firstly,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
moral  enactment ;  secondly,  the  law  abolishing  polygamy,  an  enact- 
ment in  belialf  of  and  in  the  name  of  morality. 

Without  entering  into  a  dissertation  of  tlie  manifold  aspects  which 
those  quoted  instances  of  moral  achievements  and  the  means  to  obtain 
them  present  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  a  government  has  inherent  pow- 
ers to  advance  the  moral  status  of  the  nation  by  compulsory  enactments 
against  individuals,  and  it  cannot  do  so  more  emphatically  than  by 
compulsory  acts  regulating  the  system  of  education  throughout  the 
whole  country.  It  cannot  bring  too  many  sacrifices  to  obtain  that 
imost  precious  of  all  boons — a  liberal  education,  for  all  its  component 
parts. 

We  ask  :  If  government  freed  slave  labor,  cannot  it  assist  free  labor? 
If  it  regulates  and  legislates  private  and  public  morality  by  anti-poly- 
gamy acts,  cannot  it  enhance  morality  by  all  acts  within  its  power? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  labor,  being  degraded  by  ignorance,  and  poly- 
gamy, being  sustained  by  ignorance,  and  superstition,  being  upheld  by 
ignorance,  and  immoralities  of  all  sorts,  being  caused  by  ignorance, 
can  be  removed  only  by  the  removal  of  its  cause — ignorance? 

Strengthen  the  foundation  and  the  feeder  of  social  life,  the  scientific 
lecture,  and  the  superstructure  will  unfold  itself  in  a  normal  condition. 
The  science  of  government  can  onlv  advance  throuojli  the  advance  ofl 
all  other  sciences.  As  they  advance,  they  all  unite  in  one  voice  in 
proclaiming  the  mission  of  the  human  being  to  be,  to  yield  the  utmost 
volume  of  morality. 

When  this  truth  will  be  universally  recognized  by  mankind,  it  willl 
base  all  its  social  organizations  on  it.     Morality  will  then  be  object  and 
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subject  of  individual  and  social  life,  instead,  as  lierctofore,  secondary  to 
material  welfare,  to  wealth,  to  power,  to  distinction,  to  creed,  to  dogma, 
to  church,  to  school,  to  law,  to  legislation.  Mankind  will  then  enforce 
"equality"  by  equal  distribution  of  labor  and  intelligence,  and  thug 
grant  "freedom"  to  all  to  fulfil  the  object  of  creation,  the  Will  of 
Jeliova. 

The  law  that  "  the  strong  conquers  the  weak  "  is  as  manifest  in  the 
sphere  of  evolution  of  intellect  as  of  matter.  What  in  the  last  are 
degrees  of  strength  of  impassive  force,  are  in  the  former  degrees  of 
volume  of  truth.  Truth  is  power,  and  error  is  weakness.  The  iii*st 
results  in  the  blessings  of  the  law  of  truth,  in  harmon^^,  peace,  happi- 
ness, plenty,  light,  life,  intellect,  soul — life  everlasting;  the  last  re- 
sults in  the  curse  of  error — in  disunion,  disorganization,  hunger,  dis- 
ease, despondency,  decay,  darkness,  annihilation,  death — nothingness. 

The  lectui'es  of  history  furnish  a  most  singular  phenomenon  as  evi- 
dence of  that  truth.  This  evidence  is  that  fact  of  history — Israel.  It 
stands  solitary  in  its  grandeur,  firm  like  a  rock,  vigorous  as  is  youth, 
as  a  witness  of  the  law  of  truth.  Israel  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
law  that  "the  strong  conquers  the  weak."  Basing  its  individual  and 
social  life  on  the  law  of  truth,  it  has  survived  its  opponent,  error  of 
supernatural  ism,  and  enters  the  halls,  erected  and  to  be  erected  by  sci- 
ence, like  a  prince  enters  palaces  which  are  conjured  up  from  nature's 
secret  realms  by  the  magic  wand  of  a  beneficent  fairy. 

Israel  is  as  yet  represented  among  the  diverse,  antagonistic  forces 
of  social  life  by  the  Synagogue.  We  therefore  entitle  the  lecture  of 
Israel  as  "  Tiie  Lecture  of  the  Synagogue." 

(To  be  continued.)  ] 
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Sn.ENCE  is  the  fittest  reply  to  folly. 

Misfortune  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  dissipated. 

Deem  thyself  poor,  though  thou  art  rich  ;  for  thou  wilt  once  be 
separated  from  riches. 

Decide  not  without  mature  and  trustworthy  counsel ;  dread  the 
wicked  and  be  wary  of  their  favors. 

Three  characters  can  best  be  judged  by  three  tests :  1st  the  meek  in 
anger ;  2d,  the  hero  in  battle ;  3d,  the  friend  in  need. 

He  who  avoids  rashness,  perverseness,  pride,  and  indolence  will  escape 
their  four  evil  consequences;  for  the  result  of  rashness  is  regret; 
that  of  perverseness  audacity ;  the  end  of  pride,  hatred  ;  and  that  of 
indolence,  ruin. 
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BY    IIYMAN    IIURWrrZ. 
I  (Cont!naod  from  pttgr.  196.) 

I  KNOW  it  may  he  said  that  these  writers  were  led  into  mistakes  by 
the  Jewish  commentators,  wliose  interpretation  tliey  adopter].  That 
this  was  the  case,  in  many  instances,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny;  nay,  I  ara 
ready  to  admit  that  tlie  commentators,  from  not  being  sufficiently  ao- 
quainted  with  profane  learning,  have,  notwithstanding  their  great 
abilities,  often  been  betrayed  into  strange  and  serious  errors.  Bnt, 
surely,  this  ought  not  to  justify  the  use  wi)ich  the  (lenders,  who  copied 
those  blunders,  made  of  them.  It  is  but  a  poor  plea  for  a  man  who 
throws  dirt  at  another's  face,  to  say,  that  he  found  the  materials  ready 
at  hand.  Besides,  the  merciless  critic,  who  eagerly  seizes  his  devoted 
victim,  ought  at  least  to  make  use  of  his  own  eyes,  and  to  undei-stand 
before  he  condemns. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  conduct  of  those  illiberal  writers:  and  bv 
such  methods  have  tliey  endeavored,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  an 
odium  on  the  interesting  works  of  the  wise  men  of  Israel,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  Tahnud. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  one  of  its  numerous  traducers  exclaim^ 
What,  sir  !  are  you  in  earnest  ?  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  there  are 
no  absurdities  in  the  Talmud? — no  inconsistencies? — no  contradic- 
tions?— Have  not  its  authors  imposed  a  heavy  yoke  upon  the  people 
by  their  traditions,  or  the  oral  law,  as  they  call  it ;  pretending  that  it 
was  derived  from  Moses,  and  delivered  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai  ?  Do 
not  many  of  those  laws  militate  against  humanity  ?  Have  not  those 
men  preferred  their  own  works  to  the  Bible  ?  Have  they  not  perverted 
the  sacred  text,  by  drawing  from  it  inferences  and  conclusions  wholly 
unwarranted  ?  Besides,  do  yon  not  know  that  these  Sages,  as  yoit 
choose  to  call  them,  believed  in  witchcraft,  demons,  devils,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  ?  Of  the  manv  proofs  which  miojht  be  bronorht  in  cor-l 
roboration  of  this  last  assertion,  let  the  following  suffice: — 

''I  walked  once,"  says  Rabbi  Chananya,  **in  Zippora^  neartliepl 
where  the  gates  shut,  and  I  saw  an  enchanter  who  took  up  a  stone. 
threw  it  into  the  air,  and  it  changed  into  a  calf  I     I  went  and  told  itt 
my  father,  but  he  said  unto  me,  Hadst  thou  eaten  thereof,  then  thoi 
mightest  have  believed  it ;  but  since  it  is  certain  thou  didst  not  e 
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thereof,  so  be  assured  that  it  was,  through  the  power  of  the  devil^  only  a 
semblance  before  thine  eyes." 

"The  devils  have  four  mothers,  whose  respective  names  are,  Lileth, 
Naawa^  Igereth^s  and  Machaleth  •  every  one  of  which  has  her  host  or 
band  of  innumerable  unclean  spirits.  It  is  related  that  each  rules  one 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  that  they  assemble  on  the  mount 
Nishpali  /  and  that  each,  together  with  her  numerous  progeny,  dom- 
ineers from  the  setting:  of  the  sun  till  midni^^ht.  Over  all  these  Solo- 
es o 

mon  had  power,  and  the}^  were  called  his  servants,  because  he  used 
tliem  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,"  etc. — Such  are  the  extrava- 
gant tales  of  your  Habbis — such  their  wild  and  whimsical  notions; — 
and  do  you  wonder  that  we  laugh  at  them  ? 

To  this  pov/erful  appeal  I  answer,  that  so  far  am  I  from  maintaining 
that  the  Talmnd  is  a  faultless  work,  that  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it 
contains  many  things  which  every  enlightened,  nay  every  pious  Jew, 
^lust  sincerely  wish  had  either  never  appeared  there,  or  should  at  least 
long  ago  have  been  expunged  from  its  pages. 

IIow  those  objectionable  passages  came  at  all  to  be  inserted,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  that  great  reverence  with  which  the  Israel- 
ites of  those  days  used  to  regard  their  wise  men ;  and  which  made 
them  look  upon  every  word  and  expression  that  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  their  instructors  as  so  many  precious  sayings,  well  worthy  of 
being  preserved.  These  they  wrote  down  for  their  own  private  infor- 
mation, together  with  more  important  matters.  And  when,  in  after- 
times,  those  writings  were  collected,  in  order  to  be  embodied  in  one  en- 
tire work,  the  collectors,  either  from  want  of  proper  discrimination,  or 
from  some  pious  motive,  suffered  them  to  remain  ;  and  thus  they  were 
handed  down  to  posterity.  That  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation  never 
approved  of  them  is  well  known,  l^ay,  that  some  of  the  Talmudists 
themselves  regard  them  with  no  very  favorable  eye,  is  plain,  from  the 
bitter  terms  in  which  they  exclaimed  against  them.* 


*  "  That  xniSX  AgadetJia''^  (^.  e.  the  sayings),  says  Rabbi  Joshuah  son  of  Levi,  "he 
that  writes  it  down,  will  have  no  portion  in  the  next  world  ;  he  that  explains  it,  gets 
ficorched;  and  he  that  listens  to  it,  will  receive  no  reward." — (Talmud  Jerusalem.) 

Some  of  those  sayings  are  objectionable  j5^7"  se  ;  others  are  indeed  susceptible  of  ex- 
planations, but,  without  them,  are  calculated  to  produce  false  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions. 

Of  the  former  description  are  all  those  extravagancies  relating  to  the  extent  of  Para- 
dise, the  dimensions  of  Gehinom,  the  size  of  Leviathan,  and  the  SJior  ll(ibai\  the  freaks 
of  Ashmadai^  etc.,  etc. — idle  tales,  borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians, to  whom  the  Jews  were  subject  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Talmud.  These 
absurdities  are  as  foreign  to  genuine  religion  as  they  are  repugnant  to  common-sense. 
Of  the  second  sort  we  have  already  given  some  examples. 
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I  udinit  also  tluit  tlicn;  iwa  iriiiny  luid  various  contradictions  in  tlie 
Talmud.  And,  indeed,  it  wouhl  ix;  a  miracle  were  there  none.  For 
let  it  be  i-ccollected  that  this  work  contains,  not  the  opiinons  of  only  a 
few  individuals  living  in  the  same  society,  nnder  ])recisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  hundreds,  na}',  1  nn«^ht  without  exair^eration  say, 
of  thousands  of  h.-arned  men,  of  various  talents,  livini^  in  a  long  series 
of  aiL^es,  in  different  countries,  and  nnder  the  most  diversified  conditions. 

And  how,  in  the  name  of  truth,  can  perfect  aj^reemcnt  be  ex])ected 
nnder  such  circumstances?  Now  the  oidy  inference  which  a  judicious 
critic  would  draw  from  sucli  a  diversity  of  opinions  is  this: — that  how-  | 
ever  unanimous  those  wise  men  were  in  everythini^  that  regarded  the  ' 
essential  ])arts  of  religion,  yet  on  everything  of  minor  importance,  and 
particularly  on  philosophical  and  specnlative  subjects,  they  left  the 


Another  fertile  source  of  misconception  originated  in  that  natural  fondness  for  the 
marvellous — so  common  to  undisciplined  minds — of  which  the  Ancient  Rabbia  sometimes 
availed  themselves,  v^^ith  the  sole  view  of  exciting  the  attention  of  their  respective  audi- 
ences. A  particular  instance  of  the  kind  we  have  in  Medrash  SJdr  Jlashirim  : — Whilst 
Rabbi  (llabbi  Jehudah  the  holy)  was  delivering  a  sermon  to  a  large  congregation,  he  ob- 
served that  the  people  were  rather  drowsy  or  inclined  to  fall  asleep.  Wishing  to  rouse 
them,  he  exclaimed, — *'  There  loas  a  woman  in  Egypt  wlio  brought  forth  six  hundred  ihou- 
»and  children  at  one  birth. "  An  assertion  so  extraordinary  was  enough  to  rouse  the  most 
lethargic.  The  people  stared,  and  looked  amazed.  One  of  the  Rabbi's  disciples  asked 
him  for  an  explanation ;  when  the  Rabbi  replied,  that  he  merely  alluded  to  JocJcebed^ 
who  brought  forth  a  son  (Moses)  whose  personal  worth,  and  whose  influence,  as  the  cho- 
sen messenger  of  God,  was  equal  to  that  of  six  hundred  thousand  other  individuals. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  pious  preacher  had  omitted  the  explanation,  or  that  the 
collector  of  the  Rabbi's  opinions  had  noted  his  words  without  the  interpretation,  and 
that  the  assertion  had  thus  found  an  entrance  into  the  Talmud.  What  would  have 
followed  ?  Assuredly,  this  : — That  the  devotees  of  the  dark  ages  would  have  taken  it  as 
matter  of  fact,  would  have  firmly  believed  it ;  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  be- 
cause, how  else  could  so  holy  a  man  as  Rabbi  Jehudah  have  asserted  it  ? — Common- 
sense  might,  indeed,  urge  the  improbability  of  the  event,  but  her  feeble  voice  might 
easily  have  been  silenced,  by  considering  the  assumed  fact  as  a  miracle  !  And  if  one  of 
those  devotees  had  happened  to  be  a  Jiabbi^  a  compiler  of  the  Traditional  Law, 
he  would  as  assuredly  have  inserted  it  in  the  long  list  of  equally  well-grounded  religious 
tenets  :  and  consequently,  every  poor  ignorant  Israelite  would  have  considered  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  would  have  firmly  believed  that  there  was  a  woman  in  Egypt  who 
had  six  hundred  thousand  children  at  a  birth !  Wlio  would  have  dared  to  deny  it  ? 
Who  would  have  had  the  courage  to  question  it  ?  And  the  half -enlightened  man  would, 
in  spite  of  authority,  consider  it  as  a  silly  fable,  and  not  only  despise  it,  but  despise 
the  very  books  into  which  such  an  absurdity  could  have  found  insertion.  Thus  we 
sae  how  a  simple  unexplained  assertion  would  alternately  give  rise  to  the  most  gross 
superstition,  and  the  most  unmerited  scorn ;  and  finally  cover  religion  with  disgrace,  and 
the  words  of  the  wise  with  ridicule.  Truly  judicious,  therefore,  was  the  advice  of  one 
of  our  ancient  sages — '  ••  Ye  wise  men,  be  careful  of  your  words,  lest  ye  be  doomed  to 
captivity,  and  be  banished  to  a  place  of  infected  waters,  which  succeeding  discipleg 
may  driuk  and  perish,  and  the  name  of  God  will  be  profaned." 
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mind  unfettered :  and  that  they  did  not,  like  some  of  their  successors, 
consider  it  a  crime  to  differ  either  from  their  contemporaries,  or  even 
from  their  predecessors.  At  all  events,  this  diversity  of  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  brought  forward  as  matter  of  accusation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Tahnudists  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  the  traditional  law,  as  if  they  had  been  the  inventors  of  those 
laws.  This  is,  however,  not  the  fact.  That  there  were  customs  and 
laws,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  use  long  before 
either  the  Talmud  or  its  authors  were  in  existence,  is  evident  from  the 
prophetical  and  historical  books  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  Joseph  us 
{ind  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

Thus  several  of  the  traditional  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath  we  find 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Jeremiah,*  and  in  Neliemiali.f 

Tlie  four  principal  fasts,  in  Zechariah.:]: 

The  abstaining  from  several  sorts  of  meats  prepared  by  Heathens, 
is  noticed  in  Daniel ;  §  also  the  three  daily  periods  of  prayer.  [ 

The  custom  of  saying  grace  before  meals  is  alluded  to  in  Samuel  ;^ 
also  in  Joseplms.'^*  .: 

The  prohibitory  law  against  the  use  of  oil  prepared  by  Heathens 
(annulled  in  aftertimes)  existed  already  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest.ff  Many  others  might  be  specified  were  it  necessary.  Now 
since  these  customs  and  ordinances  are  not  described  as  then,  or  as 
recently  constituted,  they  must  have  been  derived  from  times  still  more 
remote,  and  known  only  from  tradition.  How  then  can  it,  with  any 
justice,  be  said  that  the  Talmudists  imposed  them  upon  the  people? 

Nor  is  it  true  that  they  ascribed  all  the  traditionary  laws  to  Moses. 
They  hav^e,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  said,  that  many  of  those  ordinan- 
ces and  regulations  were  made  at  subsequent  periods.  It  was  only  such 
explanations  and  explications  as  were  derived  from  times  immemorial, 


♦  Jerem.  xvii.  21,  22.  f  Nehem.  xiii.  if  Zech,  viii.  19, 

§  Dan.  iv.  10.  I|  Dan.  i.  8.  1  Samuel  ix.  13. 

**  The  Egyptian  priests  and  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  during  the  King's 
meals,  were  excused  from  their  usual  duty  ;  and  the  king  (Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  called 
on  the  Jewish  priest  to  say  grace.  He  rose,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the 
nourishment  they  icere  about  to  receive  ;  concluding  the  solemnity  with  a  fervent  appeal 
to  Heaven  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  people. — Antiq.  b.  xii. 

f  f  On  account  of  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  the  kingQ 
of  Asia  behaved  with  great  liberality  towards  the  Jews.  Seleucas^  sumamed  Nicnnor^ 
admitted  them  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  freemen  not  only  of  the  Metropolis 
of  Antioch,  but  also  of  the  several  cities  throughout  Asia  and  lower  Syria.  The  Jews 
being  prohibited  the  use  of  foreign  oil^  the  Olympic  officers  had  in  commission  from  the 
Government  to  allow  them  in  lieu  thereof  money. — Josephus  Antiq.  b.  xii.  ;  War, 
b.  ii. 
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and  conccrnini^  wliioli  tli(3rc  whs  Tiot  a  clisseritini^  voice,  which  they 
dcRcrihed  Jis  orii^inatini^  from  the  Jx'<^islator.  Aiwl  indeed,  whoever 
j)ernHes  the  Mosai(;;il  Code  with  due  attention,  will  Koon  he  convinced  I 
that  there  must  orii:^inally  have  heen  some  Hueh  explications.  For 
these  laws  were  not  only  intended  tor  the  moral  regulation  of  indi- 
vidual conduct,  hut  for  the  fi^overnment  of  the  multifarious  transactions 
of  a  whole  nation.  Now,  all  laws  are  in  their  nature  general  precepts,  j, 
and  cannot  otherwise  he  expressed  than  in  general  terms.  The  legis- 
lator cannot  possihly  state  the  variety  of  cases  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  nor  can  he  define  every  term  he  may  have  occarjion  to  nse: 
since  this  could  only  he  done  hy  words  which  might,  in  their  turn,  want 
definition,  and  so  he  might  go  on  ad  injiniturn.  All,  therefore,  he  can 
do  is  to  give  general  rules,  leaving  their  a})plication  and  explanation 
to  proper  opportunities,  or  to  the  sound  judgment  of  those  who  are  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  law.  Thus,  when  the  law  enjoins  the  seventh 
day  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  it  does  not  say — Thou  shalt  not 
huild,  nor  sow^  nor  reap,  etc..  on  that  day,  but  —  "On  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  manner  of  'work."  But  since  the  law  does  not  specify  what  acts  are 
to  be  considered  as  work,  a  question  might  naturally  arise — Is  writing, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  many  other  acts  of  the  like  nature, 
included  in  the  word  work,  or  not? 

Again,  when  the  law  says,  in  case  of  injury,  thou  shalt  give  "eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  etc.,  is  this  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  as 
the  Caraites  will  have  it;  or  in  the  sense  of  pecuniary  fine,  as  the  Tal- 
mudists,  with  more  propriety,  interpret  it?  If  we  adopt  the  former, 
then  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  a  one-eyed  man  destroys  the  eye  of  a 
two-eyed  man ;  or  a  two-eyed  man  destroys  the  siglit  of  a  one-eyed 
man;  or,  which  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  determined — suppose  the 
aggressor  is  blind?  If  we  adopt  the  latter  meaning,  then  how,  and  in 
■what  manner,  is  the  damage  to  be  estimated  ? 

Again,  when  the  law  says — "  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes  "  (Deut.  vi.  8),  is 
it  not  natural  to  inquire,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  sign?  what  by 
'frontlets  f  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  Legislator,  who  for  forty  years 
constantly  resided  amongst  the  people,  should  have  left  such  ordinances 
and  precepts,  as  were  designed  for  immediate  practice,  unexplained,  is 
surely  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  him  to  have  stated  every  possible 
'case  to  which  laws  more  general  in  their  nature  might  be  applied. 
^y  And  admitting  this,  where  is  the  great  improbability  of  their  being 
further  transmitted  to  future  generations  ;  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  whole  tribe  was  set  apart  to  guard  the  law,  and  to  teach 
it  to  the  people ;  and  that  most  of  those  laws  were  interwoven  with 
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the  common  occupations  of  life;  perliaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  their 
being  preserved.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  nation  strictly  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were  chiefly  gov- 
erned by  it,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  in  what  manner  was  the  written  law  understood  in  those  times? 
How  was  it  administered?  Plow  applied  to  the  numerous  cases  which 
must  have  occurred  during  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  State?  What 
was  tlie  practice  with  regard  to  marriages,  divorces,  inheritances,  etc., 
all  which  are  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  written  law?  In  what  manner 
were  the  numerous  judicial  points,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch, decided  ?  In  short,  what  was  then  considered  as  the  most 
approved  practice  ?  All  this  information  can  only  be  collected  from 
the  MiSHNAH  * — a  work,  the  very  style  and  arrangements  of  which  show 
it  to  be  the  production  of  a  great  mind.  Its  autlior,  Habbi  Jehudah 
the  holyj  who  lived  during  the  reigns  oi  Antonius  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  collected  all  the  traditionary  laws,  and  for  the  first  time  em- 
bodied them  in  that  celebrated  work. 

That  it  was  not  his  intention  to  impose  either  on  his  own  or  future 
generations  is  evident,  first,  from  his  having  stated,  on  all  controverted 
subjects,  the  very  names  of  those  who  either  assented  or  dissented, 
though  the  majority  was  against  them  ;  for  the  purpose  (as  is  expressed 
in  the  Mishnah  f)  "  that  if  at  any  future  period  any  competent  tribunal 
should  prefer  the  opinion  of  such  a  single  person  to  that  of  a  former 
majority,  it  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  so."  Secondly,  from  his  having 
inserted  in  the  collection  such  laws,  etc.,  as  could  not  at  all  be  practised 
in  his  time :  I  mean  all  such  as  related  to  sacrifices  and  the  temple 
worship. 

Nor  was  it  without  great  reluctance  that  he  undertook  that  impor- 
tant work.  He  and  his  coadjutors  knew  very  well  that  they  were,  by 
so  doing,  making  a  breach  on  the  law ;  and  they  regarded  it  as  such. 
Besides,  until  that  time,  it  was  considered  as  an  inviolable  rule,  "  that 
things  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  must  not  be  committed  to  writing." 
Besides,  the  divine  Legislator,  foreseeing  perliaps  the  evils  that  would 
arise  from  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  had  expressly  enjoined  —  "Ye  shall 
not  add  to  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  which 
I  command  you "  (Deut.  iv.  2).  The  law  was  to  be  read  by  all, 
taught  and  explained  by  those  who  were  the  most  competent,  adminis- 
tered by  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  the  nation,  and  every  contested 
point  was  to  be  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm.     But 

*  Plural  Mish-na-yoth,  i.  e.  Repetitions:  or  secondary  laws.  f  Edcyoth. 
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even  siicli  decisions  were  not  to  be  written  down,  so  as  to  be  invested 
with  authority ;  pcrh.'ips  with  the  very  view  that  they  might  not  be 
drawn  into  precedents;  because,  though  principles  must  ever  remain 
tlie  same,  yet  circumstances  may  change.  The  committing,  therefore, 
of  the  traditional  laws  into  writing,  and  clothing  them  with  authority, 
was  jnstly  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  written  law.  But  the  pious 
Patriarch  of  Israel  found  himself  under  most  embarrassinor  circumstan- 
ces,  and  had  only  a  choice  of  evils.  The  nation  was  just  recovering  from 
the  dreadful  persecution  they  had  experienced  under  Hadrian,  during 
w'hich  tlieir  academies  were  destroyed,  the  disciples  dispersed,  and  the 
most  learned  men  were  cut  off.  Religion  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost ;  and  Rabbi  Jehiidah  knew  too  well  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of  Israel's  oppressors,  to  suppose 
that  the  tranquillity  which  the  remnant  of  the  nation  was  then  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  would  either  be  permanent  or  lasting.  Thus  situated,  on 
the  one  hand  fearing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  law  would  be  entirely 
lost;  and  on  the  other,  the  trespass  of  one  of  its  injunctions,  he  chose 
the  latter  as  the  lesser  evil :  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  a  single  limb  is 
preferable  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  bod3^ 

The  breach  being  thus  made,  it  was  soon  extended.  Some  of  the 
learned  Rabbi's  disciples  and  successors  soon  produced  other  works, 
either  by  way  of  explanations  or  additions.  Still  the  Mishnah  was 
considered  as  the  standard  and  principal  source  of  the  traditional  law, 
and  soon  became  a  favorite  object  of  study.  Being  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  (which  even  at  that  time  had  become  a  learned  language), 
intermixed  with  several  foreign  words,  and  its  style  being  extremely 
concise,  it  required  learning  or  instruction  to  understand  it.  The 
learned  of  that  and  succeeding  ages  made  it  a  chief  object  of  their  em- 
ployment to  teach  it  publicly.  They  explained  its  difficult  terms,  elu- 
cidated whatever  appeared  obscure,  and  stated  the  principles  on  w^hich 
its  decisions  were  founded,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  many  oppo- 
site opinions  mentioned  therein  rested. 

These  explanations,  etc.,  together  with  the  determinations  of  numer- 
ous new  cases  that  occurred  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  many  ordi- 
nances  and  regulations  which  were  made  for  the  government  of  respec- 
tive communities,  were  noted  down  by  private  individuals,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  collected*  together;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the  two  works 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Jerusalem  f  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud.:]: 

*  TMs  collection  is  denominated  Gemara^  i.  e.  the  finishing,  conclusion,  or  result, 
f  Rabbi  Jo-cho-nan,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  considered 
the  compiler  of  this  work. 
\  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  by  Rabbi  Asci  and  some 
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These  books  contain,  independent  of  many  philosophical  opinions, 
[Tioral  maxims,  and  tales,  the  whole  of  the  traditional  hiws ;  and  which 
3onsist — First,  of  such  explanations  of  the  written  law,  and  the  practice 
founded  upon  them,  as  were  derived  from  immemorial  traditions,  re- 
pecting  which  there  never  was  a  doubt,  and  whicli  were  believed  to 
have  been  originally  imparted  by  the  Divine  Legislator.  These  laws, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  rest  on  the  faith  and  credit  attached  to 
the  pious  men  who  handed  them  to  posterity. 

Secondly,  of  such  as  are  founded  on  the  written  law,  and  deduced 
"rom  it  by  just  inferences,  analogy,  and  various  other  modes  of  reason- 
ing. These  rest  on  totally  different  grounds.  As  deductions  made  by 
the  rational  faculties  of  the  mind,  their  justness  must  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions,  and  on  the  fairness  of  the  arguments  by 
wliich  they  are  supported. 

Thirdly,  of  such  ordinances  and  regulations  as  were  made  by  pious 
and  wise  men  in  their  respective  generations,  by  w^ay  o^ preventives^  or 
Ledges  to  the  law,  i.  e.^  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  or  from  other 
sins  ;  and  handed  down  together  with  the  rest  of  the  traditions.  Their 
propriety  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
tliey  were  enacted  ;  and  their  genuineness  on  the  same  ground  as  those 
specified  in  the  first  class. 

How  far  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  however 
learned  and  wise  and  pious,  to  bind  posterity  in  matters  of  conscience  ; 
— how  far  it  was  even  their  intention  that  those  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions should  permanently  remain  an  integral  part  of  religion  under 
circumstances  totally  different  from  those  under  which  they  were  first 
enacted  ; — and  whether  those  pious  men,  were  they  now  alive,  would 
not  see  the  necessity  of  abolishing  some  of  them,  particularly^  when 
those  ordinances,  instead  of  proving  preservatives  to  the  law,  tend  to 
injure  it ; — are  questions  which,  if  they  do  not  suggest  their  own  solu- 
tions, would  require  an  answer  incompatible  with  the  limits  and  specific 
object  of  this  disquisition. 

The  preceding  observations  fully  show  that  the  design  of  the  original 
collectors  of  the  traditions  was  laudable.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
abuses  to  which  their  works  gave  rise  in  succeeding  ages,  nor  can  they 
reasonably  be  made  accountable  for  them.  At  all  events,  they  ought 
not  to  be  treated  with  that  asperity  which  many  writers  allow  them- 

of  hia  immediato  successors,  about  the  bcginninj?  of  the  sixth  century.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, strong  rcaKons  to  believe  that  both  works  have  received  several  additioiifl  at  subse- 
quent periods. 

The  Talmud  includes  the  Mvthnah  and  the  Oemara:  the  former  may  bo  considered 
M  the  U^,  the  latter  as  its  comment. 
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selves — little  awfirc,  we  will  in  cluirity  hope,  how  lari^e  a  sliare  of 
those  abuses  iniist  he  attributed  to  the  remorseless  persecutions  of  their 
own  ]);uMy,  with  tlie  ])rivations  and  denialH  of  common  advanta^^es 
afforded  by  the  social  state,  and  all  rnoiioes  to  intellectual  exertions, 
wnder  which  the  sons  of  Abraham  had  to  labor. 

But  it  is  said  that  many  of  those  laws  militate  against  humanity. 
I  admit  that  the  Talmud  contains  several  passa^^es,  directed  ai^ainst 
idolatrous  heathens,  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  dictates  of  im pas- 
sionate judgment,  or  indeed  be  palliated,  by  a  humane  man,  as  general 
])rinciples,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  provocations  in  which  they  originated. 
And  these  passages  are  the  more  remarkable,  since  they  are  in  evident 
contradiction  to  that  universal  charity  and  good-will  towards  mankind 
which  is  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  Talmud.  But  before  we 
pass  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  authors  of  that  work, 
let  us  reflect  who  the  men  were  against  whom  those  severe  laws  were 
directed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Hebrews — that  they  polluted  the  holy  sanctuary — desolated  the 
countr}' — slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  covered  the  land  with  mourn- 
ing. Let  the  reader,  of  whatever  ])ersuasion  he  may  be,  read  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees — then  let  him  for  a  moment  suppose  himself 
to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  Israelites,  who  were  made  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  of  affliction  to  its  very  dregs.  Let  him  imagine  that  he  saw 
his  country  laid  waste — that  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  a  venerable 
father  weltering  in  blood — a  beloved  mother  or  a  favorite  sister  sus- 
pended on  a  tree,  with  innocent  babes  hanging  round  their  necks — and 
all  this  for  no  crime,  but  only  for  steadily  adhering  to  the  institutions  of 
their  forefathers — and  let  him  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say — con- 
scientiously say,  what  he  would  think  of  those  heathens,  those  savage 
monsters,  who  with  iiend-like  ferocity  fell  upon  a  peaceable  and  unof- 
ending  people:  then  let  him  determine  the  degree  of  asperity  with 
which  he  can  blame  the  ancient  Rulers  of  Israel  for  enactinor  a  few 
severe  laws  against  their  unrelenting  enemies ;  and  that  perhaps  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  wounds  were  still  bleeding. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  those  laws,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  fully  counterbalanced  by  others  of  a  more  beneficent 
character.  ''It  is  our  duty,"  says  the  Talmud,  "to  maintain  the 
heathen  poor,  with  those  of  our  own  nation." — "  AVe  must  visit  their 
sick  and  administer  to  their  relief,  bury  their  dead,"  etc.* — "  The 
heathens  that  dwell  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  idolaters,  as  they  only  follow  the  customs  of  their  fathers." 


*  Treatise  Gitin. 
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— "  The  pious  men  of  the  heathens,"  says  Eabbi  Joslmali,  "  will  have 
their  portions  in  the  next  world."* — "These  charitable  sentiments 
and  numerous  others  of  similar  tendency ,t  have  been  overlooked, 
whilst  a  few  inimical  passages  have  been  selected  and  exhibited  in  a 
strono*  and  false  lis^ht.     So  true  it  is  that — 

"Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water." 

(To  be  contimied.) 


THE   TRUE   PHILANTHROPIST. 

A  CERTAIN  philanthropist,  in  an  interview  with  a  king,  was  asked  to 
recount  some  of  his  generous  deeds.  He  meekly  replied,  "  I  would 
rather  your  liege  should  hear  it  from  others,  than  from  me."  "  But," 
replied  the  king,  "  I  command  thee  to  speak."  "  Well,"  said  the 
other,  "  never  did  I  assume  an  attitude  of  superiority  before  my  fellow- 
men."  "  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  king.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not 
parade  my  rank,  exalted  station,  and  benevolence,  although  I  may 
excel  in  these  points.  Neither  have  I  retaliated  an  injury,  for,  if  the 
aggressor  be  a  man  of  estimation,  his  motives  are  no  doubt  unquestion- 
able and  claim  my  forbearance  ;  if  the  contrary,  I  would  not  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  censure  of  the  worthless.  Nor  did  my  gifts  to 
my  fellow-man  ever  bring  the  blush  of  shame  into  his  countenance, 
though  at  the  cost  of  my  worldly  possessions."  "  Well,"  quoth  the 
king,  "  thou,  indeed,  art  fitted  to  rule  over  thine  own  people  and 
others." 

*  Sanhedrin. 

f  '*  What  the  wise  men  have  said  in  this  respect  (alluding"  to  those  inimical  laws),  says 
Rabbi  Mosha,  was  directed  against  the  ancient  idolaters,  who  neither  believed  in  a 
creation,  nor  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  etc.  :  but  the  nations  amongst  whom  we  live, 
whose  protection  we  enjoy,  must  not  be  considered  in  this  light ;  since  they  believe  in  a 
creation,  the  divine  origin  of  the  law,  and  many  other  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  our  duty  to  shelter  them  against  actual  danger,  but  to  pray  for 
their  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  governments."  (Beer  Hagoleh 
Choshen  Hamishpat,  No.  425.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  deceive  or  overreach  any  one,  even  a  heathen.     (T.  Cholin. ) 

Be  circumspect  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  soft  in  speech,  slow  in  wrath,  kind  and 
friendly  to  all,  even  to  the  heathens.     (T.  Bcrachoth.) 

"And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  Act  so  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  may 
become  beloved  and  glorified  through  thee,  etc.     (T.  Joma.) 

And  oh  !  that  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  Jewish  nation,  placed  as  they  are  in  the  seat 
of  honor  and  authority,  would,  instead  of  amusing  their  respective  audiences  with  the 
dictum  of  unimportant  traditional  ordinances,  and  lifeless,  spiritless  ceremonies,  impress 
on  their  minds  these  pious  and  charitable  precepts,  and  lead  them  back  to  the  study  of 
their  holy  inspired  writings  ;  then  indeed  might  the  name  of  the  Lord  become  beloved 
and  glorified,  and  Israel  might  once  more  become  "  a  holy  people." 


LIFE  IN  DEATH. 

BY  JAS.  KDWI).  GKAYIJILL. 

"  O  death,  where  is  thy  stinfj — 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  !  " 

Death  is  a  mclanclioly  subject,  yet  one  tliat  bears  a  peculiar  and  spe- 
cial relation  to  each  and  every  one  of  ns.  It  is  regarded  with  liorror, 
whether  viewed  in  the  aspect  of  fate  o'ershadowing  onr  existence,  or 
seen  in  the  cold,  stiff,  pallid  corpse  that  lies  silent  and  motionless  before 
lis.  Fear,  clouding  the  reason,  forces  upon  us  a  superstitious  dread  by 
its  dismal  pictures  of  eternal  punishments,  and  devilish  tortures,  while 
hope  gladdens  us  with  its  prospects  of  a  heaven  of  bliss,  happy,  joyous 
reunions  with  earthly  friends  and  the  ever-brilliant  presence  of  an  eter- 
nal God.  Sober  science  sees  in  it  only  the  wondrous  workings,  the 
constant  evolutions  of  nature.  It  looks  upon  the  corpse  as  the  last  of 
humanity,  yet  the  beginning  of  new  and  beautiful  plienomena.  Recog- 
nizing in  it  merely  the  transition  into  other  forms  of  existence,  it  ac- 
knowledges no  death.  To  the  scientist  resurrection  is  a  natural,  not  a 
miraculous,  transformation,  and  immortality  but  fame;  the  great  object 
of  life  is  the  greatest  individual  and  universal  happiness,  the  soul  but 
mind,  and  mind  refined  materiality.  In  times  agone  Death  was  regard- 
ed as  the  ''  twin  brother  of  sleep,"  and  men  and  women  freely  mounted 
the  funeral  pile  to  mingle  their  ashes  with  those  of  friends  once  dear  to 
them,  or  sacrificed  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  with 
none  of  that  fear  which  now  renders  death  so  awfully  terrible.  They 
saw  beyond,  in  an  endless  future,  the  rew^ard  of  their  martyrdom,  and  in 
their  fancied  security  rejoiced  under  the  infliction  of  most  excruciating 
pains.  The  theologian  points  to  the  dying  hours  of  the  infidel  and 
believer,  and  argues  from  them  the  existence  of  a  spirit-world,  but  he 
should  not  forget  that  this  hope  of  a  future  life  supplies  a  most  promi- 
nent weakness  in  finite  heinous.  The  desire  to  be  infinite  is  common 
to  US  all.  We  love  our  friends  and  all  the  sweets  of  life  ;  we  part  from 
them  unwillingly,  hence  we  accept  any  creed  that  promises  us  a  re- 
union, or,  greater  still,  an  eternal  reunion  with  them.  The  ecstatic  joys 
of  heaven  are  enough  to  prevail  over  the  barren  idea  of  annihilation  or 
transformation,  and  were  they  not,  when  the  horrors  of  hell  are  added, 
they  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  most  men  believe,  for  as  the 
common  Christian  argues,  "if  our  belief  is  correct  we  have  everything 
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to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose;  if  the  scientist  be  right  we  are  equally  a3 
well  off  as  he."  Individuals  tliat  enjoy  life  are  more  apt  to  resist  and 
dread  death  than  those  who  have  lived  lives  of  self-denial  and  want; 
for  to  them  death  is  a  relief,  sometimes  "a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished."  The  death  of  the  prince  in  his  palace  should  not  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hermit  in  his  hut,  nor  should  we  wonder  if  the 
passions  of  men  at  the  dying  hour  prevail  over  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  connection  of  death  with  a  future  spiritual 
world  in  which  our  passions  play  so  effective  a  role,  let  us  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  we  mean  by  death.  As,  ordinarily  speaking, 
it  is  tlie  negative  ol  life,  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  ascertain  what  is 
meant  b}^  life.  A  great  philosopher  of  modern  times  has  defined  life  to 
be  '•  the  agreement  of  an  organism  with  its  environment." 

Death,  then,  must  be  the  disagreement,  or  want  of  that  agreement. 
Animal  life  is  that  state  in  whicli  all  or  the  majority  of  the  organs  are 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  functions,  co-operating  one  with  another. 
For  example,  food,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  received  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  body  by  certain  organic  machinery  that  acts  or 
fulfils  its  various  allotted  duties  in  the  various  stages  of  disintegration, 
from  coarse  food  to  the  finest  nerve-cells.  Different  organs  are  said 
to  be  diseased  when  they  fail  to  perforin  their  requisite  duties — disease, 
then,  is  a  disorder  of  the  organs — death  the  cessation  of  all  functional 
action.  It  does  not  take  place  suddenly,  as  most  of  us  are  wont  to 
believe,  but  very  gradually ;  in  fact  we  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  live.  When  we  sec  a  corpse  we  see  only  the  result  of  innate  causes 
that  have  been  long  at  work — causes  that  do  not  stop  with  death,  but 
go  on  and  on  as  long  as  Nature  exists.  Our  bodies  are  an  aggre- 
gate of  cells  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  revealable 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  even  the  microscopic  cell  is  com- 
posed of  millions  of  lesser  cells,  or  atoms,  inconceivably  small — each 
perfect  in  itself  and  each  composed  of  the  same  elements  that  make  np 
the  aggregate.  These  cells  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  growing 
and  expanding  into  new  cells — dying  and  reappearing  with  a  new 
vitality.  We  all  know  that  onr  present  bodies  are  not  those  of  our 
childhood :  in  fact,  some  scientists  tell  us  that  every  seven  years  we 
undergo  a  complete  transformation  or  renewal — the  old  is  dead,  yet 
lives  on  in  the  new ;  the  subject  absorbing  becomes  in  turn  the  object 
absorbed,  and  so  forever  goes  whirling  on  in  the  circle  of  natural  evolu- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  eating  human  beings,  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  quite 
abhorrent  to  us,  yet  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  our  late 
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war  liavo  ere  tliis  been  consumed  in  tlui  various  forms  of  vetretation. 
They  liHve  furnished  nutriment  for  the  ^rjisneR,  that  iKJCame  food  for 
the  cattle  which  have  been  served  Uj)on  our  tabiew,  or  jjeiliaps  a»  cot- 
ton thc}^  have  been  woven  into  texture,  and  worn  as  apparel.  Such 
are  the  strange  freaks  of  nature.  Undoubtedly  every  oiiject  about  u» 
once  lived,  moved,  and  had  its  being.  The  marble  busts  of  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  perhaps  contain  some  part  of  the  very  men  they  immor- 
talize, for  nature  never  destroys,  simply  changes.  Smelling  is  the  re- 
sult of  atomic  parts  of  the  object  becoming  6e])arated,  and  by  some 
natural  medium  brought  into  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves.  In 
the  same  way  contagious  diseases  are  spread.  Hearing  is  ])roduced  by 
atmos])lier:c  undulations  upon  what  is  termed  the  drum  of  the  ear.  In 
fact,  all  the  senses  are  resultant  perceptions  from  contact  mediate  or 
immediate.  Philosophers  differ  as  to  sight,  but  vision  is  knov*'n  to  be 
produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
exactly  as  a  photograph  upon  the  prepared  plate.  We  know  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  solar  and  lunar  light  upon  a  landscape;  the  landscape 
remains  the  same,  the  picture  on  the  eye  is  changed  with  the  medium 
of  contact.  No  color  exists  in  itself,  but  all  color  is  rather  the  result  of 
chemical  action.  Steam  is  water  transformed — all  nature  is  one  eternal 
evolution.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  during  the  six  thousand  years,  I 
the  Bible  chronology,  of  man's  existence  npon  the  earth,  tV.erc  have 
lived  and  died  over  twenty-five  quadrillions  (25,000,000,000,000,000), 
of  hnman  beings,  or  enough  to  cover  the  entire  earth's  surface  twenty- 
eight  times.  Every  year  there  die  over  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions 
of  people;  every  day  over  eighty-six  thousand;  every  hour  thirty- 
six  hundred;  ever}^  minute  sixty,  and  every  second  one.  The  number 
of  births,  of  course,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  deaths. 
We  have  seen  that  death  is  constantly  going  on  in  iis — is  grad- 
ual, and  not  sudden.  What,  then,  is  it  that  we  call  death,  when  we 
speak  of  a  person — w^hen  does  he  die?  When  the  organs  cease  their 
functionary  action,  and  the  cells  fail  to  act  in  harmony  with  their  ag- 
gregate. The  life  of  man  is  like  the  life  of  a  great  factory ;  the  engine 
is  the  heart,  is  the  motive  power,  and  must  be  fed,  the  one  as  the  other, 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  engine  stopped,  all  the  thou- 
sand little  wheels  cease  their  rotations,  the  hands  go  away  to  perform 
other  duties,  and  all  appears  dead;  so,  when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
the  lesser  organs  can  no  longer  perform  their  allotted  parts,  and  the 
little  cells,  still  vital,  are  called  by  nature  to  perform  other  duties  in  its 
grand  organism. 


GEMS   OF  THOUGHT. 

How  uiiicli  soever  a  person  may  suffer  from  injustice,  he  is  always 
n  hazard  of  suffering  more  from  tlie  prosecution  of  revenge. —  Blair. 

The  necessity  for  labor,  imposed  by  Providence,  we  cannot  avoid  ; 
|)nt  it  depends  only  upon  the  mind  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  Providence, 
tind  convert  that  labor  into  enjoyment. — Pi  of.  John  Phillips. 

Intellectual  emancipation,  if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the  same  time 
bontrol  over  ourselves,  is  poisonous. — Goethe. 

As  in  personal  morality  liberty  is  self-restraint,  and  self-indulgence 
s  slavery,  so  political  freedom  is  possible  only  where  justice  is  in  the 
^eat  of  authority,  wliere  all  orders  and  degrees  work  in  harmony  with 
Lhe  organic  laws  which  man  neither  made  nor  can  alter — where  the 
in  wise  are  directed  by  the  wise,  and  those  who  are  trusted  with 
power  use  it  for  the  common  good. — Froude. 

Our  dut}'  to  our  fellow-men,  which  the  retrospect  of  our  history  in- 
3ulcates,  is  simply  charity ;  charity  in  its  widest  sense,  perhaps  in  its 
tnost  dithcult  performance;  charity  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  others. — 
Grace  Agitilar. 

Judaism  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission  ;  Judaism  is  not  concluded 
in  the  world's  history ;  it  was  not  closed  eighteen  centuries  ago,  nor  is 
it  in  our  day  ;  it  progresses  with  mankind  upon  its  victorious  march, 
and  glorifies  it  with  its  mild  rays. — Geiger. 

Religion  has  treated  knowledge  sometimes  as  an  enemy,  sometimes 
as  a  hostage  ;  often  as  a  captive,  and  more  often  as  a  child  ;  but 
knowledge  has  become  of  age  ;  and  religion  must  either  renounce  her 
acquaintance,  or  introduce  her  as  a  companion,  and  respect  her  as  a 
friend. — Colton. 

Man  is  to  liimself  the  mightiest  prodigy  of  nature,  for  he  is  unable 
to  conceive  what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he 
able  to  conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his 
proper  being. — Pascal. 

If  we  must  philosophize,  w^e  must  philosophize  ;  if  we  must  not 
philosophize,  we  must  philosophize  ;  in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must 
philoso})hize. — Aristotle. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver  ;  and  adulation  is 
not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings. —    urke. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  should  be  avoided, 
because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention  in  complaints  which,  if  i)ro- 
perly  applied,  mitrht  remove  the  cause. — Johnson. 

Vol.  II.— 18    ^ 
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One  would  scarcely  iniiii^iiie,  when  taklni^  into  consideration  tlie 
comparatively  small  diameter  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  what  a  large  area  it 
really  covers.  It'  it  had  been  laid  side  to  side,  it  would  cover  a  trifle 
over  a  million  square  feet  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  about  23  acres 
actually  of  the  l)ed  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  copper  wire,  the  true 
anirrtus.  or  soul  of  the  cable,  weighs,  though  but  a  narrow  strand,  270 
tons,  and  represents  a  length  of  13,500  miles. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  popular  notion  that 
one  snake  cannot  kill  another  with  its  venom.  Late  experiments  in 
India  show  quite  the  contrary.  Dr.  Fayner  has  just  furnished  a  very 
interesting  memoir  on  tliis  subject.  One  cobra  possessed  the  power  of 
killing  another  by  its  bite,  though  in  some  cases  younger  reptiles  could 
not  destroy  more  mature  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  experi- 
mentalist is  endeavoring,  by  a  series  of  investigations  of  tin's  nature, 
by  making  one  kind  of  snake  bite  another,  and,  by  studying  the 
I'esults,  to  form,  if  possible,  some  data  on  the  intensity  of  their  peculiar 
poisons. 

How  to  utilize  what  is  ordinarily  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  waste 
products,  gas  lime,  has  been  a  problem,  apparently  awaiting  a  solution. 
As  a  supposed  fertilizer,  from  its  containing  such  a  large  quantity  of 
coal-tar,  it  was  thought  it  might  be  capable  of  both  enriching  the  soil 
and  destroying  the  vermin,  but  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable. In  England,  it  seems,  an  attempt,  with  some  apparent 
success,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a  cement,  known  as  Prideaux 
cement,  and,  at  late  accounts,  1,000  tons  had  been  so  employed.  It  is 
not  only  used  for  floors,  but  for  plastering  walls  and  even  for  covering 
roofs,  and  apparently  resists  the  eff*ects  of  water  as  completely  as  any 
hydraulic  cement. 

A  new  signal-light  for  railways,  quite  simply  and  inireniously  devised, 
has  just  been  produced.  The  difficulty  about  the  lights  on  a  train  was 
to  determine  whether  the  car  was  in  movement  or  not.  By  combining 
a  cap  for  the  lantern,  which  is  connected  with  the  axle  of  the  car,  the 
light  is  obscured  at  certain  intervals,  exactly  as  in  revolving  light- 
houses. Should  the  lio^ht  remain  steadv.  of  course  the  car  is  at  a  stand- 
still,  if  it  appears  and  disappears  the  car  is  in  movement.  Simple  as 
this  may  seem,  it  is  probable  it  may  save  much  damage  from  colli- 
sions. 
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An  artificial  india-rubber  of  some  merit  has  been  shown  us,  formed 
of  a  combination  of  ghie  and  tnno^stic  acid.  It  resembles  gutta-perclia 
rather  than  rubber,  having  the  property  of  becoming  ductile  when 
warmed  in  water.  Its  possible  use  will  be  found  in  the  construction 
of  moulds  for  various  purposes. 

The  phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina  employ  a  capital  at  present 
represented  at  83,000,000.  The  phosphate  rock  lies  there  in  untold 
quantities,  and  must,  in  time,  be  not  only  an  immense  source  of  wealth 
to  the  South  itself,  but  to  the  whole  country.  As  the  discovery  of  any 
one  important  product  is  certain  to  stimulate  the  manufacturing 
interests,  the  problem  of  making  sulphuric  acid,  so  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  the  phosphate,  is  being  extensivel}^  carried  on. 

An  American  inventor  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  new  system 
of  alarm,  to  be  employed  on  board  of  ships,  in  case  of  their  nearing 
icebergs.  The  device  is  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  so 
contrived  that  when  the  keel  strikes  a  cold  strata  of  water  the  alarm  is 
sounded.  Of  course  it  depends  upon  some  carefully  adjusted  thermo- 
metrical  and  electric  movements. 

Liliputian  power  has  reached  its  acme,  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  mechanic.  The  whole  steam-engine  can  be  placed 
on  a  silver  half  dollar.  The  boiler  is  of  the  startling  capacity  of  eight 
drops,  but  the  usual  charge  is  four  drops.  Some  of  the  parts  are  so 
fine  as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  discerned. 

The  question  of  the  coal  supply  in  England,  not  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  futnre,  is  exciting  attention.  Careful  calculation,  based  on  an 
increasing  demand,  tends  to  show  that  some  time  aboutjthe  year  2231, 
or  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  to-day,  John  Bull  will  have 
no  coals  to  cook  with.  Of  course  this  may  be  more  or  less  hypothetical, 
and  is  based  solely  on  the  idea  that  all  motive  power  depends  on  the 
steam-producing  and  heat-giving  qualities  of  coal.  The  great  fact  is 
forgotten,  that  long  before  that  pei-iod,  new  and  more  economical 
purees  of  power  must  be  found.  The  all-wise  Creator  apparently 
keeps  his  secrets  from  us,  until  our  time  of  want  comes,  and  then  he 
shows  us  novel  ways  of  encompassing  the  same  thing.  No  sooner  in 
tiiis  world  is  there  an  ap])arent  exhaustion  of  one  of  his  treasures 
than  from  another  source  comes  something  which  replactes  it.  The 
world  is  never  to  be  frozen  out,  or  starved  out,  from  want  of  coal. 

In  1720,  the  first  porcelain  factory  was  erected  in  Vienna;  in  1751, 
in  Berlin  ;  in  1775  near  Munich,  and  the  famous  one  of  Sevres  in 
1705.  In  the  United  States  the  first  factory  of  this  kind  dates  back 
only  42  years.     It  was  erected  near  New  York. 
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A  wonderful  instiinco  of  tlie  modern  )>(»\v(;r  of  Bcience  can  l)e  found 
in  the  working  of  a  Franco-Italian  coin})any  ui'  a  mine  at  l.aurium, 
wliich  was  abandoned  »50()  yearn  before  the  Christian  Era.  At  iirst 
their  object  was  only  to  treat  the  liuge  piles  of  refuse  cindera  and 
scoria  left  there  by  the  ancient  miners.  The  speculation  lias  paid  bo 
well,  that  from  having  been  a  village  of  but  lOO  people,  it  now  has 
over  5,000  inhabitants.  The  old  Greeks  left  half  their  silver  in  the 
slag. 

Certain  upheavals  of  the  earth  have  been  notable  of  late  in  Spain. 
The  summit  of  a  certain  steeple  is  now  ]>hiiii]y  visible  from  Valladolid, 
in  the  village  of  Yillar  Diego,  situated  soirie  five  miles  from  it,  which 
could  not  be  seen  at  all  30  years  ago,  the  ground  having  undergone  a 
gradual  npheaviug.  This  lifting  up  of  the  earth's  surface  is  by  no 
means  novel,  and,  though  frequently  observed,  has  never  before  this 
been  so  manifest  in  a  confined  area. 


THE  HONEST  LITIGANTS  AND  THE  EIGHTEOUS  JUDGE. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander,  the  Macedonian, 
came  to  a  people  in  Africa  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and  secluded  corner 
in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They  led  him 
to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and  placed 
before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs,  and  bread  of  gold.  '*  Do  you  eat 
gold  in  this  country ?'' said  Alexander.  "I  take  it  for  granted  (re- 
plied the  chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own 
country.  For  what  reason,  then,  art  thou  come  amongst  us  ?" — ''Your 
gold  has  not  tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs."— "  So  be  it,"  re- 
joined the  other  :  "  sojourn  among  us  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  thee."  At 
the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citizens  entered,  as  into  their  court  of 
justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  "I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of  land,  and 
as  I  w^as  making  a  deep  drain  through  it,  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is 
not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure 
that  might  be  concealed  beneath  it;  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the 
land  will  not  receive  it."  The  defendant  answered,  "  I  hope  I  have  a 
conscience,  as  well  as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all 
its  contingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the 
treasure  inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge,  recapitu- 
lated their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see  whether  or  not 
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he  understood  them  ariglit.  Then,  after  some  reflection,  said,  "  Thou 
liast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe?" — "Yes." — "And  thou  (addressing 
the  otlier)  a  daughter?" — "Yes." — "AVell,  then,  let  thy  son  marry 
thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the  treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  a  mar- 
riage portion." 

Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed.  "  Think  you  my  sen- 
tence unjust  ?  "  the  chief  asked  him.  "  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  Alexander, 
"  but  it  astonishes  me." — "  And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief,  "  would 
the  case  have  been  decided  in  3^our  country  ?  " — "  To  confess  the  truth," 
said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  both  parties  into  custody,  and 
liave  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use." — "  For  the  king's  use!  " 
exclaimed  the  chief.  "Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country  ?  " — "Oh 
yes  !  " — "  Does  it  rain  there  ?  " — "Assuredly." — "  Wonderful !  But  are 
there  tame  animals  in  the  country,  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green 
herbs  ? " — "  Yery  many,  and  of  many  kinds." — "  A}^,  that  must  then 
be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief:  "  for  the  sake  of  those  innocent  animals 
the  all-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop 
down  on  your  own  country ;  since  its  inhabitants  are  unworthy  of 
such  blessings."  T.  Tamid. 

Bereshith  Rabah. 

Yajeekra  E-abah. 


DILIGENCE  REWARDED. 

A  PRINCE  once  engaged  a  large  number  of  journeymen  laborers. 
They  all  worked  tolerably  well ;  but  one  distinguished  himself  by 
his  skill  and  industry,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  prince  noticed  it,  and, 
when  the  day  was  scarcely  half  over,  told  him  he  might  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  All  the  others  continued  their  work  till  the 
evening,  when  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  man  who  had 
labored  barely  half  the  day  received  the  same  wages  as  themselves 
who  had  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

They  felt  annoyed,  and  remonstrated ;  but  the  prince  said  :  "  You 
have  no  right  to  complain.  This  man  did  more  in  two  hours  than 
you  all  day  long." 


FINE  CLOTHES  NO  TEST  OF  WISDOM. 

A  RICH  man,  sumptuously  attired,  happened  to  pass  a  sage  who  was 
meanl}' clad.  "Well!"  exclaimed  the  former ;  "is  it  thou  who  hast 
written  on  science,  philosophy,  and  politics?  "  "  Yes,"  mildly  replied 
the  sage ;  "  but  the  standard  of  true  wisdom  is  not  measured  by  costly 
raiment,  but  by  pure  and  genuine  knowledge. 


LITKIiAKV    XOTKJES. 

Zell's  Popular  Encyclopedia:  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Encrllsh 
J.anii^uai^e,  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  By  L.  Colange,  LL.D. 
In  two  volumes.      PliihuJeli)hia  :   T.  Eiwuod  Zdl. 

To  tliorouiz;lil.y  review  a  work  prolepsini^  to  irive  information  in  the 
whole  circle  of  hunum  knowledi^e  is  almost  an  inqxjssihle  task,  for,  to 
be  able  to  jud<)^eof  its  merits  in  detail,  the  reviewer  must  not  only  have 
carefully  ])erused  its  thousands  of  l)a<^es,  but  must  himself  be  familiar 
with  every  subject  therein  treated.  All  that  can  l>e  expected,  tiien, 
from  the  honest  critic  is  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  his  opinion 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  design  of  the  work  has  been  executed,  and 
on  its  general  characteristics.  From  this  stand-point  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that,  of  all  the  Encyclopedias  whicli  we  have 
seen,  Zell's  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  Its  great  value  consists  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness. It  is  a  library  in  itself,  not  mei'ely  of  books  on  various 
subjects,  but  a  library  of  Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  and  Encvclopedias. 
In  these  two  quarto  volumes  has  been  condensed  most  skilfully  all  tlie 
knowledge  hitherto  found  in  a  multitude  of  similar  works.  Biograph- 
ical and  biblical  dictionaries,  dictionaries  ot  law  and  medicine,  en- 
cyclopedias of  language  and  history,  are  here  all  combined.  Its  in- 
estimable worth  is  therefore  at  once  apparent,  since  it  is  capable  of 
supplying  the  place  of  many  very  valuable  and  expensive  books. 

In  the  department  of  arts,  sciences,  and  trades,  it  gives  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  every  branch  of  industry,  besides  explain- 
ing fully  the  various  marvellous  discoveries  of  modern  times.  It  gives 
also  the  meaning  of  all  technical,  medical,  and  legal  terms  and  phrases, 
together  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  hio^lilv  useful  to  medical 
and  law  students. 

A  very  important  item  is  the  history  of  all  countries — ancient  and 
modern — and  the  biographies  of  the  great  men  who  lived  in  all  ages. 
Much  attention  seems  also  to  be  given  to  the  geography  of  the  entire 
world,  but  more  especially  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  being  given 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  data. 

As  a  dictionary  of  language  it  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  as  any  in 
the  w^orld.  It  contains  all  the  words  in  use  in  the  English  language, 
it  gives  their  etymology  and  various  meanings,  as  also  examples  of 
their  proper  use,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  best  authors  and 
lexicographers. 

These  aie,  however,  only  a  few  of  its  many  excellencies,  but  from 
this  brief  synopsis  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  person  to  whom  this 
work  will  not  be  found  extremely  serviceable.  Professional  men,  es- 
pecially, cannot  afford  to  be  without  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  personally  are 
concerned,  we  feel  sure  we  shall  often  have  recourse  to  its  pages,  and 
derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  them. 
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It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  coDgratiilatioii  to  tlie  American  people  that 
puhlislier  in  this  country  should  exhibit  sufficient  enterprise  and  lib- 
ality  to  publish  such  a  gigantic  work  in  so  admirable  a  style  and  at 
reasonable  a  sum.  But  lew  outside  of  the  business  can  appreciate 
e  immeuse  outlay  which  must  have  attended  the  undertaking;  or  the 
ne,  trouble,  and  study  which  the  talented  Editor  must  have  bestowed 
)on  it.  All,  however,  who  already  possess  the  work  will  be  certain  to 
id  theu)selves  amply  repaid  for  their  investment,  and,  if  for  no  other 
ason  than  this,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Zell  may  reap  the  benefit  of  a  large 
le,  and  that,  in  other  enterprises  he  may,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
!  iustrumental  in  diiiusing  knowledge  throughout  the  land. 

HYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SoUL  AND  InSTIXCT  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MA- 
TERIALISM. By  Martyn  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York: 
Harjyer  and  Bros. 

In  this  voluminous  work  Dr.  Paine  endeavors  to  make  a  bold  stand 
gainst  the  claims  of  Materialism,  and,  in- so  doing,  brings  to  bear  on 
e  treatment  of  his  subject  his  vast  experience  and  rich  store  of 
lowledge.  Our  author  is  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  of  profound 
jquirements,  but  it  is  tc*  l>e  regretted  that  he  pins  his  faith  so  entirely 
I  the  Bible  and  the  traditions  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
I  at  science  and  reliction  are  at  variance.  Science  is  the  twin  sister  of 
ligion,  and  to  ignore  the  one  is  to  condemn  the  other.  Without  sci- 
ice  there  can  be  no  true  religion,  neither  can  there  be  any  science 
ithout  religion.  In  the  great  controversy  which  is  being  waged  at 
le  present  time,  science  does  not  combat  against  religion,  but  against 
le  shams,  the  frauds  of  I'eligion, — against  doctrines  of  miracles  and  ab- 
irdities  and  impossibilities  and  falsities, — in  one  word,  against  faith 
liich  is  blind  and  intolerant  to  everything  else  except  its  own  theories. 
lthou<>h  in  some  instances  Dr.  Paine  seems  to  foro-et  this  distinction 
3tween  religion  and  religious  systems,  yet  many  of  his  arguments  are 
ell-founded  and  are  entitled  to  considerable  respect.  His  greatest 
istake  seems  to  be  that  he  really  believes  that  everything  recorded  in 
le  Bible  is  in  accordance  with  the  hiohest  wisdom  and  can  never  be 
)ntroverted  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  To  the  orthodox  reader 
'r.  Paine's  work  will  be  highly  valuable,  since  it  j)roceeds  from  the 
ind  of  a  learned  medical  man,  who  has  already  earned  considerable 
.me  in  his  calling,  and  whose  writings  have  given  him  an  eminent  rank 
L  medical  literature.  And  even  to  tlio^se  who  cannot  be  convinced  by 
is  arguments,  and  who  will  not  be  willing  to  accept  his  suggestions, 
r.  Paine  cannot  be  resjarded  other  than  as  an  earnest,  intelli<>;ent, 
id  iair-minded  opponent. 

.  Boy's  Travels  Round  the  World.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Bros. 

In  tiie  preface  to  this  book  Mr.  Smiles  assures  us  that  his  work  con- 
sted  '•  mainly  in  arranging  the  materials,  leaving  the  writer  to  tell 
is  own  story  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own 
ords."     The  boy  is  Mr.  Smiles'  son,  who,  being  compelled,  for  the  sako 
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ofliis  liealtli,  to  niidertake  a  loner  sea-voyai^e,  went  to  Australia  in  a 
sailinn^-rilii)),  resided  about  eiu^htcen  months  at  Majorca  in  the  gold- 
mininn:  district  of  Victoria,  and  returned  lionie  to  Knghmd  by  way  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  San  Francisco,  and  thence  by  railway  across 
the  llocky  AFountalns  to  New  York.  During  his  journeys  the  boy 
kept  a  full  log,  as  much  for  his  own  amusement  as  for  that  of  his* 
relatives  and  friends,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  father, 
''  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  anytliinor  which  he  saw  and  described 
uring  his  al)sence  wouhl  ever  appear  in  a  book."  It  is  somewhat 
unusual  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  acre  to  write  a  volume  of  travels, 

I'll*  •'  "  7 

but  stul  more  unusual  for  one  to  do  this  so  admirably  as  our  young 
author.  Mr.  Smiles  may  well  feel  ])roud  of  his  son,  who  at  so  early  an 
age  has  given  such  decided  proof  of  talent.  If  God  spares  his  life  this 
young  gentleman  will  undoubtedly  become  an  excellent  writer,  and  we 
only  trust  that  he  will  not  in  his  miaturer  years  discard  that  truthful 
and  unaffected  style  which  characterizes  his  present  volume. 

Tjie  High  Mills.     By  Katherine  Saunders.     Philadelphia:  J.  B, 
Lippincott  cfe  Co, 

Miss  Saunders  has  in  this  work  fully  sustained  the  reputation  she 
earned  by  the  production  of  "  Gideon's  Rock."  Excellent  as  that  book 
was,  we  regard  her  present  volume  as  being  in  some  respects  superior. 
Works  of  fiction,  in  the  present  day,  are  too  often  only  sensational,  and 
lack  much  of  that  element  of  truth  which  makes  a  novel  beneficial  to 
the  readers.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  "  The  High  Mills." 
Sensational  in  the  best  sense,  it  abounds  in  incidents  of  real  life,  and 
altogether  exhibits  a  power  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  popular 
stories. 

Character.    By  Samuel  Smiles.    New  York :  Harper  and  Bros.^  1872. 

The  interest  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  in  its  maxims  about  hon- 
esty, good  company,  industry,  truthfulness,  temper,  etc.,  as  it  is  in  the 
larger  number  of  excellent  anecdotes  about  celebrated  men  and  their 
habits,  which  are  introduced  in  order  to  exemplify  the  subject  of  the 
work.  ISTevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  maxinis,  and! 
the  good  sterling  advice  given  by  the  author,  are  unnecessary;  for,  how- 
ever well  known  a  moral  truth  may  be,  it  can  never  be  out  of  place 
to  impress  it  on  the  reader  when  the  opportunit}^  occurs,  especially  if 
this  be  done  in  the  verv  suffijestive  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smiles 
imparts  his  lessons.  Viewed,  therefore,  from  this  stand-point,  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  very  useful  and  interesting  reading. 

Short   Studies   on   Great   Subjects.     By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.     Xew  York :  Charles  Scribner  d;  Co, 

The  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  made  up  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, but  this  fact  renders  them  no  less  acceptable  or  valuable  in  their 
present  form.  They  are  characterized  by  all  that  eloquence  and  vigor  for 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  a  well-earned  reputation.  The  papers  on  "  Pro- 
gress," "Education,"  and  "The  Eastern  Question,"  are  exceedingly 
well-written,  and  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  what  the  book  con- 
tains. 
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BABETTE. 

BY    PHILIP    BAET. 
CHAPTER  XV. 


On  the  wide  canvas  employed  by  the  artist,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
prosecute  his  work  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  True,  certain  canons  ot 
art  must  be  satisfied ;  the  preliminary  sketch  must  be  traced,  the  back- 
ground roughed  out,  here  and  there  tlie  lights  and  shades  dwelt  on,  but 
when  a  certain  tigure  pleases  his  fancy,  he  may  make  it  for  the  time 
the  most  prominent  object  of  liis  picture.  All  pictures,  like  mnsical 
scores,  have  their  dominant  keys,  the  tone  of  which  pervades  the  whole. 
We  have,  therefore,  dwelt  somewhat  longingly,  even  lovingly,  over  the 
brave  old  Ezra,  a  type  of  the  Jewish  race  fast  passing  away.  "Who 
can  describe  the  hot  zeal,  the  patient  toil,  the  long  years  of  privation 
endured  by  men  of  this  character  ?  Pilgrims  liave  long  passed  away. 
Men  nowadays  deride  those  who  once,  dj-agging  along  after  them  their 
bleeding  feet,  sought  God's  grace  through  endeavors  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  those  holy  spots  where  last  the  Creator's  presence 
on  this  earth,  as  they  believe,  was  seen.  Christian  pilgrimages,  scarce 
worthy  of  the  name,  are  still  carried  out  in  some  countries,  but  par- 
take rather  of  the  character  of  some  merrymaking.  Perhaps  the 
Moslem  and  the  Jew  to-day  alone  retain  this  custom.  With  the 
former,  how  different  is  it!  Millions  on  millions  worship  as  he  does.  If 
Mecca  is  his  goal,  is  to  be  tracked  out  through  the  burning  sands,  he 
Bees  it  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  untold  centuries. 
Crowds  of  fellow-worshippers  encourage  his  faltering  steps,  and  ])rai8o 
his  courage.     He  sees,  in  the  holy  black  stone  he  kisses,  all  fntiini  joys 
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jumI  li:i])|.in(\-s,  material  ones  maybe,  but  uevertlielcPH  pcifeetly  taii;ril>le 
to  liim.  His  \>i\<^v\inii(rQ  o'er,  more  ashured  than  ever  of  tlio  vitality 
of  his  creed,  his  heart  rejoices,  for  he  lias  the  consciousness  of  a  power 
still  existing;  in  its  mi^^hty  stren^^th.  The  poor  Jew,  liowever,  sole  and 
alone,  rebuifed  at  every  step,  passing  tlinMi^fh  untried  dangers,  alone 
supported  by  his  inward  faith,  allowed  in  sutierance  merely  to  visit  his 
Jerusjdem,  sees  but  his  few  co-worBhi])pers  as  miserable  and  squalid 
as  liimself.  There,  amidst  the  few  crum]>ling  stones,  pointing  rather 
to  the  downfall  of  his  race,  no  sounds  of  joyous  tnusic,  no  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  cheer  him.  lie  comes  there  to  weep  and  moan,  to 
sigli  over  the  fate  of  his  fallen  race,  and  to  pray  to  his  God  that  better, 
more  prosperous  times  may  come  to  Israel.  Poor  old  Ezra!  Deeply 
learned  art  thou  in  knowledge  that  will  not  help  thee  nor  thy  race  I 
Thou  belongest  to  a  time  passed  away  centuries  ago.  For  the  good  that 
thou  canst  do  thy  people,  better  had  it  been  that  thy  father  had  died 
with  a  Homan  javelin  through  his  heart,  when  Titus  tore  down  the  j 
battlements  of  thy  holy  city,  and  that  thy  mother  had  hurled  herself 
from  off  the  highest  crag,  with  thee  clasped  tight  to  her  bosom,  for 
every  day  is  to  thee  one  of  sorrow  and  bitterness,  and  often  thou  say- 
est  to  thyself,  '*  Would !  oh  !  w^ould !  that  1  had  never  been  born,  since 
men  no  longer  believe  in  me." 

"  I  need  not  hurry  myself,  as  it  is  scarcely  ten,"  said  our  friend  on  the 
black  horse,  as  he  approached  the  entrance  to  the  Baroness'  park. 
"  Let  us  look  once  more  at  this  royal  missive,"  and,  taking  a  note  from  his 
pocket,  he  read,  ^  I  shall  be  most  at  leisure  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.'  "  A  woman's  leisure,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  whole  day. 
A  nice  handwriting.  Suppose  we  look  at  it  closely.  Do  I  believe  in  ^ 
autographs?  Some  little.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  is  that 
the  signature  differs  widely  from  the  rest  of  this  epistle.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  dictated.  The  person  who  told  her  august  wishes  to  her. 
amanuensis  evidently  hesitated,  for  here  and  there  are  big  gaps  in  the 
words.  It's  a  kind  of  fresh  handwriting,  and  contrasts  with  the  strong 
dash  at  the  bottom,  which  is  certainly  the  signature  of  the  Baroness. 
That  young  girl  is  the  writer  certainly,  and  the  note  has  been  dictated. 
I  think  here  and  there  I  see  a  little  nervousness  and  tremor  in  the 
hand.  That's  good  !  "  And  he  read  on,  *'  So  my  sobriquet  is  to  be  *  the 
gentleman  at  my  farm-house?'  As  much  as  to  say,  she  would  like  to 
know  my  name,  and  that  if  I  did  not  give  it  to  her,  she  would  order 
me  off  the  premises.  I  am  afraid  very  unwittingly  I  am  likely  to  get 
into  some  very  stupid  incognito  kind  of  business,  which  above  all 
things  I  despise.  Well,  here  we  are.  Is'ice  park,  fine  trees,  and  here 
is  the  gate.     Steady,  you  stupid  horse,  whilst  I  unfasten  it,  you  rascal, 
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ou ;  and  if  any  ill  luck  comes  to  me  I  shall  put  it  all  down  to  your 
lult.     You  have  done  harm  enough  already." 

In  a  moment  he  had  opened  the  iron  gate  and  was  slowly  riding  up 
le  avenue.  Black  horse  seemed  to  'have  some  remembrance  of  his 
allop  of  the  day  or  so  before,  and  showed  inclinations  to  renew  it, 
ut  a  pretty  severe  pull  on  the  bit,  which  brought  him  on  his  haunch- 
3,  checked  his  ardor.  He  apparently  understood  his  master,  and, 
lough  showing  his  impatience,  was  completely  under  control. 

*' This  way,  worthy  Sir,"  cried  the  obsequious  Max,  emerging  from 
ne  of  the  offices.  "  If  you  will  dismount  here,  I  will  lead  the  horse  to 
le  stable.  He  has  a  bad  reputation,  this  horse  of  yours.  The  worthy 
ir  should  not  endanger  his  neck  on  such  a  brute.  '  Carl !  "  he  cried  to 
nother  servant,  "show  this  gentleman  into  the  house." 

"  The  Baroness  requests  that  I  shall  bring  you  to  her  study:  she  will 
^in  you  presently."  And  the  gentleman  of  the  farm-house  was  shown 
nto  a  large  room  by  the  valet. 

It  bore  the  least  resemblance  possible  to  any  apartment  a  woman 
7ou\d  like  to  inhabit,  yet  there  were  pleasant  traces  of  the  gentler  sex 
liere.  On  the  walls  were  hung  maps  of  the  empire,  and  the  many- 
liaded  geological  tracings  of  its  various  stratifications.  Here  and  there 
^ere  pictures  of  English  horses,  and  English  cows,  and  of  famous  breeds 
f  sheep.  Ground  plans  of  buildings,  drawings  of  machinery,  had,  too, 
lieir  place.  There  was  a  library  ranging  all  on  one  side,  the  books  in  a 
ertain  confusion,  the  most  of  them  treating  of  agriculture  and  metal- 
Lirgy.  Then  there  was,  too,  a  big  cabinet,  filled  on  the  upper  shelves 
•rith  minerals,  and  bits  of  various  ores,  the  under  shelves  clustered  with 
:iodels  of  farming  utensils.  There  was  a  rather  elegant  desk  in  the 
liddle;  on  that  were  thrown,  somewhat  in  disorder,  many  incongruous 
lements.  There  was  a  shears  for  clipping  sheep,  with  a  comb  attached 
3  it ;  a  huge  English  bottle  labelled  with  a  villanous  name,  filled  with 
ome  compound  for  curing  sheep  of  a  loathsome  disease;  alongside  of  that 

lady's  work-basket  of  elegant  make,  with  a  piece  of  unfinished  worsted 
;rork  ;  a  bunch  of  ponderous  keys,  on  which  stood  ^flacon  of  perfume; 
ome  huge  book  full  of  statistics — you  could  see  long  lines  of  dry  figures 
—bore  on  it  a  pair  of  gloves,  evidently  for  a  marker.  There  was  a  huge 
iikstand,  certainly  intended  for  heavy  work,  and  by  it  a  delicate  pen 
1  a  jewelled  holder.  Specimens  of  very  tall  wheat  and  barley  were 
icely  festooned  near  the  window,  and  there  hung  a  pretty  bird,  who 
/•as  piping  merrily,  occasionally  protruding  his  head  beyond  the  wires 
a  peck  at  the  golden  ears  of  these  very  much  prized  products  of  the 
irm.  The  visitor  at  a  glance  took  in  all  these  things,  and  smiled. 
What  a  glorious  workshop  !  "  he  said  in  English,  almost  aloud.     There 
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was  a  screen  in   the  room   he  had  not  noticed  at  lirst.     Ilis  voice  and 
presence  seemed,  if  not  exactly  to  have  disturbed  some  one,  at  leatst  to  . 
have  made  it  necessary  on  the  part  of  anotlier  occnipant  of  tlie  room  to  ^ 
ratlier  tacitly  declare  their  presence. 

A  fold  of  the  screen  was  moved  })y  a  fair  white  liand,  and  with  a  i 
very  quiet  bow,  somewhat  subdued,  but  without  a  word,  scarcely  look- 
ing at  liini,  Eabette  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  desk. 

There  was  a  very  stui)id  ])ause  of  at  least  a  minute.  We  must  de- 
clare that  the  gentleman  looked  red  and  confused,  as  he  returned  the  i 
salutation,  and  sat  down  on  the  proffered  seat.  Perhaps  the  whole 
scene  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  as  Babette  had  resumed  her  position 
partially  hidden  by  the  screen,  and  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  or  rather 
it  was  laying,  leaves  downward,  on  her  lap. 

'^  What  on  earth  am  I  to  say  to  her  ? "  thought  the  man.  '*  Slie  does 
not  seem  conversational.  The  girl  looks  ill.  I  can't  stand  that;  and 
now  she's  as  white  as  snow  and  as  red  again  as  a  rose.  How  stupid  I 
am  !  I  am  sorry.  Yes,  here  goes  (aloud) — Sorry  to  have  disturbed 
your  reading." 

"  Not  at  all  "  was  the  reply.  "  I  was  reading,  becanse  I  could  not 
sew,  or  play." 

"Perhaps  you  would  rather  sew  than  read,"  said  the  gentleman, 
and  then  mentally  thought  "  What  a  dunce  I  am,  as  if  a  girl  like  that 
didn't  care  to  read." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  read  a  great  deal.  I  can't  play,  nor  sew,  be- 
cause— because — my  hand  hurts  me." 

Here  the  gentleman,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  sprung  to  his  feet, 
made  a  step  forward,  and  as  quickly  sat  down  again.  "  Xot  seriously,  I 
hope.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  it  was  no  worse.  It  must  have  been  my 
fault.  I  have  some  strange  consciousness  of  having — you  will  excuse 
me,  I  feel  sure — a  consciousness  only,  of  having  seized  your  hand,  your 
bridle  hand,  with  all  my  might,  and  to  have  been  absurdly  rough  with 
you."  Here  he  could  retain  his  seat  no  longer.  "  You  must  know, 
being,  not  exactly  brutal — that  isn't  the  exact  meaning — but  awkward, 
has  always  been  my  misfortune.  I  have  a  sister :  from  our  earliest 
childhood,  I  never  was  allowed  to  play  with  her,  because  I  was  always 
inflicting,  in  the  most  innocent  way,  some  physical  torture  on  her." 

"  You  have  a  sister  ? "  asked  Babette,  as  the  visitor  drew  his  chair 
towards  her. 

"  Yes,  and  one  I  love  very  dearly  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me."  And 
here,  from  being  playful  in  manner,  he  became  very  earnest.  "  I  can't 
bear  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  accident  of  the  other  evening ;  but  you 
are  not  hurt,  are  you  ?  You  see,  unless  we,  the  stronger  sex,  get  a  pretty 
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hard  physical  shock,  we  don't  mind  it,  but  women  have  so  much 
more  delicate  organizations  that  lesser  things  have  terrible  effects 
on  them." 

"  I  assore  joii  I  have  entirely  recovered  from  my  ride.  Whether  it 
was  the  bridle  that  cut  my  hand  or  not,  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  have 
some  slight  bruises  on  my  wrist "  (she  bared  an  inch  or  two  of  her  arm) 
"  which  are  not  so  readily  accountable  for  ;  but  it  is  nothing."  Here 
Babette  looked  at  the  visitor,  and  smiled  merrily  for  the  first  time  at 
the  appearance  of  horror  on  his  face.  "  Mademoiselle,  we  will  make 
no  further  inquiries,  for  I  recognize  distinctly  there  the  grip  of  my 
four  fingers  and  thumb."     Here  there  was  another  pause. 

This  time  it  was  Babette  who  reopened  the  conversation. 

"  You  said  you  had  a  sister.     How  old  is  she  ?  " 

*^  Just  seventeen  ;  if  I  remember,  to-morrow  is  her  birthday." 

^'  You  love  her  very  much  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

^'  Why,  then,  did  3"ou  leave  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  did  ;  but  she  has  other  brothers,  and  a  father 
and  a  mother" 

"And  you  left  them,  too  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  My  absence  is  not  forever ;  I  shall  see  them  again 
soon.     Such  a  dear  old  father  and  mother  !  " 

"  And  where  do  you  live  ? " 

*'  In  America." 

"  America,  that  is  a  large  country.     What  part  ?  " 

"  In  Califoniia." 

"  Did  you  ever  seek  gold  ?  " 

"IN^ever;  I  went  as  a  child  there  wi[h  my  parents." 

"  IIow  does  it  happen  that  you  speak  German  so  well,  with  such  a 
slight  English  accent  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  I  speak  it  with  an  English  accent  ?  " 

*' Because  I  can  speak  just  a  little  English,  not  much,  and  you  talk 
like  the  English  officers  in  the  imperial  service." 

"  That  is  quite  disappointing,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  smile,  "  for  I 
prided  myself  on  niy  German.  Perhaps  if  I  talked  French  to  you,  you 
might  find  fault  with  that." 

"  No,  I  should  be  hardly  a  better  critic  there  than  in  English,  though 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language.  Tiie  Baroness  has  made  me 
read  many  a  book  to  her  in  French.  But  I  importune  you  with  ques- 
tions.    Are  you  fond  of  music — painting?  " 

"  Very  fond  of  music,  as  all  our  race  are ;  it's  a  gift  we  all  possess.  As 
to  paintings"  (here  he  looked  around  the  room,  and  singled  out  one,  a 
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small  landscape,  a  bit  of  a  road  with  a  si^^n-popt).  "Ali  !  T  recofrnize 
this,  I  think."  llore  ho  rose  and  walked  towards  the  j)ietnre.  "Yes, 
my  memory  is  i^ood  ;  here  are  the  cross-roads  ;  here  at  this  ver}-"  ppot  I 
linijjered  a  ni^ht  or  so  a^jjo.  I  liave  seen  it  often  in  daylight,  and  pot 
angry  at  niijjlitfall  with  tlic  impossible  Hungarian  inscri])tion.  It  is 
nicely  painted.  Dare  I  criticise?  Not  strong,  you  know,  but  genuine — 
a  young  hand — wants  more  reflection,  tliat  is,  plenty  of  form  and  not  as 
mucli  color."  Here  lie  paused,  turned  round,  and  saw  tlie  young  lady 
close  behind  him.  She  was  laughing  this  time  with  glee.  "  You  are 
holding  judgment  over  my  picture,  and  you  are  right — right !  "  And 
she  laughed  merrily. 

''  I  am  an  awkward,  stupid  fellow,  IMademoiselle,  and  am  more  than 
unfortunate,"  and,  somewhat  confused,  he  took  his  seat.  Babette  oc- 
cupied now  the  large  chair  behind  the  desk.  Leaning  her  face  on  her 
hands,  she  looked  at  him  rather  fixedly  for  a  moment,  then  said — 

"  But,  Sir,  since  you  speak  English,  French,  German,  like  music,  and 
can  criticise  pictures,  and  know  about  metals,  and  lead  and  silver,  and 
sheep,  and  steam  engines,  and  are  so  brave  and  gentle,  and  have  tried 
in  such  a  courteous  manner"  (here  she  became  very  grave,  and  her  face 
bore  a  puzzled  appearance,  and  she  hesitated,  then  i*esumed  her  speech 
again),  "  such  a  courteous  manner,  not  to  make  me  feel  too  sensitively 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you — "  Here  she  again  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

"  Oh!"  cried  the  gentleman,  "  seated  behind  that  terrible  table,  with 
all  your  '  whys,'  you  have  just  the  api)earance  of  one  of  those  terrible 
inquisitors,  and  pray  dip  that  pretty  pen  in  the  ink — for  it's  3'our  left 
hand  that  hurts  you — and  write  down  my  answer,  for  I  can't  imagine 
what  you  are  going  to  ask  me." 

'*  Please  don't  laugh  any  more,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  demure  look. 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  have  a  question  asked  by  me,  and  not  answered,  but  " 
(here  she  paused,  and  cast  down  her  eyes)  "  do  as  you  please.  Why, 
with  all  these  accomplishments,  being  learned  and  brave  and  a  gentle- 
man— why — I  must  blurt  it  out — w^hv  do  vou  sell  horses  ?  There  :  I 
could  not  help  it."     And  with  this  she  retreated  behind  her  screen. 

It  might  not  have  been  very  elegant,  far  from  what  is  comme  ilfaut, 
but  first  it  was  a  smile  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  then  a  laugh, 
which  ended  in  one  of  almost  Homeric  proportions.  How  long  it  really 
lasted,  or  what  might  have  been  the  consequences,  we  cannot  say,  for 
suddenly,  in  another  portion  of  the  room,  a  pair  of  heavy  velvet  cur- 
tains were  rather  quickly  thrown  aside,  the  rustle  of  a  very  volumi- 
nous silk  dress  was  heard,  and  the  Baroness  made  her  appearance. 

"  Goodness,"  she  said,  with  rather  of  a  smile  on  her  face,  '*  a  merry 
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laugh  is  rarely  out  of  place.  If  this  is  the  way,  more  or  less  common- 
place, in  which  two  young  people  accidentally  meet  one  another  after  a 
pretty  hair-breadth  escape  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  what  has  be- 
come of  all  the  romance  of  this  world?  You  are  welcome,  Sir.  Ba- 
bette,  are  you  there?  You  know,  then,  somewhat  one  another  ?  Pray 
be  seated.  Sir.  •  Babette,  dear,  if  your  hand  does  not  pain  you,  pray 
take  some  of  the  litter  off  this  table.  Here,  see  the  steward  gets  his 
keys.  Leave  the  flacon  of  essence.  Now,  bring  me  from  the  bottom 
shelf,  on  the  left  hand  side,  the  second  volume  of  the  work  on 
mining  and  the  extraction  of  metals.  Monsieur  and  I  have  some 
heavy  work  to  do  together.  Ah  !  tlie  book  is  too  weighty  for  you. 
Monsieur,  will  you  assist  her  %  You  may  stay  here  if  you  please,  child. 
This  gentleman  and  I  will  have  a  talk  about  lead,  which  may  interest 
you.     It  is  a  delightful  subject." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

*"'  Here  is  rather  a  curious  scene  I  may  possibly  have  to  go 
through,"  said  the  gentleman  to  himself,  as  the  Baroness,  with  an 
awful  rustle  of  the  stiffest  kind  of  silk,  ensconced  herself  in  the  chair 
behind  the  table,  and  motioned  a  place  for  her  visitor  to  take  immedi- 
ately before  her.  "Where  will  she  begin  ?  "  he  again  said  to  himself. 
"  Will  it  be  about  sheep,  or  horses,  or  wheat,  or  lead,  the  whole  of 
agriculture,  or  a  treatise  on  mining,  I  shall  have  to  give  an  opinion 
about?  I  declare  it  is  exceedingly''  uncomfortable.  Since  my  college 
examination,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  placed  in  such  an  embar- 
rassing position.  What  under  the  sun  can  she  want?  There  is  a  half- 
quizzical  expression  on  her  face,  as  if  she  Avanted  to  banter  me,  and 
then  again  she  has  a  decidedly  inquisitorial  look,  which  is  not  reassu- 
ring. If  only  Mademoiselle  Babette  would  come  from  behind  that 
screen — I  can  see  that  she  is  not  readino; — and  would  ask  me  some 
questions,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  decidedly  more  at  my  ease. 
There  is  something  absurd  about  this,  and  I  feel  just  a  trifle  like  being 
exceedingly  reticent  and  on  my  guard,  but  still  there  is  so  much  hon- 
hornie  about  this  good  lady  that  I  am  quite  disarmed." 

Just  here,  the  Baroness,  selecting  a  peculiar  key  from  the  bunch  on 
the  table,  put  it  in  the  key-hole  of  a  drawer,  and  made  a  lusty  effort 
to  open  it.     "  Babette,"  she  cried  impatiently,  "  Babette !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Madame  ?  "  cried  Babette,  dropping  her  book  and  stand- 
ing by  the  lady. 

"  Can't  you  see  I  am  tugging  at  this  wretched  drawer,  and  it  won't 
open." 
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"Mademoiselle  Babette  can't  help  you,  because  her  arm  is  hurt — 
tlirouirh  my  fault,''  cried  the  gentleman,  rising,  and,  very  gently  disen- 
gaging the  two  women's  hands  from  the  key,  with  a  strong  pull  opened 
the  drawer. 

"  Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  it.  AVhat  a  disgusting  thing  it  is,  this  want 
of  physical  strength  on  the  part  of  women.  It's  very  brutal,  I  know, 
and  my  sex  would,  I  suppose,  call  me  all  kinds  of  hard  names,  as  mate- 
rialistic a]id  so  on,  for  asserting  that  in  that  sole  respect  you  men  are 
our  superiors,  but  if  it  is  merely  an  animal  force,  if  you  yjlease  to  call 
it  so,  just  that  makes  such  a  difference,  that  neither  intellect  nor  genius 
on  our  part  can  overcome  it.  Well,  here  is  what  I  want,"  and  saying 
this  she  drew  out  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  very  solemnly  placed 
it  on  the  table,  and  commenced  quite  deliberately  to  untie  the  string 
which  bound  them  up  and  to  assort  them  on  the  table. 

"If  it  ain't  in  this  bundle,  it  must  be  in  the  other,"  she  said  after  a  • 
moment's  search.     "  Babette  !  " 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  You  recollect  that  correspondence  of  mine  with  a  quantity  of 
people,  and  the  abstracts  made  b}^  you,  in  regard  to  that  position  I  was 
offering  of  superintendent  of  my  furnaces.  Here  are  all  the  papers  on 
the  lead  subject,  with  my  label  on  them,  but  not  this  one.  1  had  it  in 
hand  a  week  ago." 

"  It  is  up-stairs,  in  your  own  room — in  your  private  secretary." 

"I  wish,  Babette,  you  would  try  and  instil  rather  more  method  into 
me.  I  never  will  be  able  to  get  through  my  work  otherwise.  Pray 
go  up-stairs  and  bring  it  down." 

"Understood,  perfectly,"  said  the  gentleman  to  himself.  "She 
wants  to  get  Babette  away  for  a  while." 

Such  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Baroness,  for,  throwing  her 
delicately  scented  handkerchief  over  the  bundle  of  papers,  turning  full 
round  to  the  gentleman,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  even  adding  to 
the  fixity  of  the  glare  by  producing  a  pair  of  delicate  glasses  which 
she  fixed  on  her  nose,  she  said : — 

"  Xow,  young  man,  we  have  just  three  minutes  to  explain  matters. 
Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  w^ant ?  What  are  you  here  for?  "  JS^ot 
rudely  said,  though  with  a  certain  amount  of  impetuosity.  The  gentle- 
man tapped  his  boot  with  the  riding-whip  he  still  carried  in  his  hand, 
and  smiled. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  replied,  "  to  answer  in  person  to  a  note  you  had  tlie 
kindness  of  sending  me  yesterday.  I  can't  possibly  imagine  why  I 
should  be  cross-questioned  in  this  w^ay." 

"  There  is  nothino;  of  that  kind  intended;  onlv,  as  vou  have  somehow 
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or  other  rather  interested  ns — interested  me,  I  mean,  and  Mademoiselle 
Babette  is  certainly  indebted  to  you  for  a  lucky  escape — it  behooves  me, 
as  mistress  of  this  establishment,  before  allowing  matters  to  proceed 
further,  to  understand  precisely  on  what  footing  you  are  to  be  received 
here.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversations  or  acquaintance  with  the 
young  person — my  companion — who  has  just  left  me?  " 

"  Never,  Madame,  save  in  your  presence,  excepting  when  I  found 
her  on  horseback,  and  when  she  was  here  for  a  moment  before  you 
came  in." 

"  What  is  your  religion  ?  " 

*'I  am  a  Jew." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it?  " 

This  time  a  very  perceptible  sign  of  ill-temper  was  visible  on  the 
visitor's  face,  as  he  half  rose  as  if  to  leave. 

"  Pray  pardon  me  ;  some  of  the  happiest,  some  of  the  saddest  moments 
of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  very  close  relationship  with  your  people. 
If  I  have  offended  you,  here  is  my  hand,"  and  she  proffered  it,  and  it 
was  taken.  "  Babette  is  a  Jewess,  and  her  steadfast  faith  in  her  reli- 
gion is  but  one  of  the  many  of  her  most  admirable  traits.  The  reason 
I  asked  you  that  question,  was  that  here,  where  we  live,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, people  of  your  lineage  have  rarely  the  education,  the  man- 
ners of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  we  generally  associate  them  with  certain 
peculiar  callings,  though — though  I  ought  to  have  known  better.  You 
will  forgive  a  certain  very  unfortunate  abruptness  I  have." 

The  gentleman  simply  bowed,  rather  coldly,  and  resumed  his  place. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  cannot  insist  on  your  despoiling  yourself  of  your 
incognito.  Fray  dissipate  from  your  mind  any  idea  that  I  am  over- 
curious.  Of  course  I  am  to  a  certain  degree.  I  wouldn't  give  a  tig  for 
a  man  or  a  woman  that  wasn't ;  only  I  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  know 
whether,  when  I  want  to  offer  you  a  position  in  my  employ,  whether — " 

"  Whether  I  am  some  prince  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  or  a 
person  who  would  be  willing,  for  a  fair  salary,  to  take  cliarge  of  certain 
of  your  interests,  and  conduct  them  to  the  best  of  his  abilities?  If 
Madame  la  Baroness  would  not  consider  it  rude  on  my  part,  what  is 
the  ])0.sition  you  wish  to  offer  me,  and  what  are  the  wages  ? " 

*'  This  is  coming  directly  to  the  point,  though  it  leaves  me  still  in  the 
dark.  IIow  am  I  to  know  whether  you  are  competent  or  not?  Have 
you  any  credentials? " 

"Not  a  line.  Only  tlii<.  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  metallurgic 
operations  of  just  such  a  lead  mine  as  yours  when  I  was  nineteen  years 
of  age;  that  is  seven  years  ago;  and  having  worked  it  successfully  for 
a  year,  at  twenty  I  placed  my  brother  in  charge  of  it." 
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"  Where  was  tliat  lead  mine?  " 

"  III  America." 

"  T\\i)n   you  are  an  American." 

''  Of  course  I  ain." 

"  How  is  it,  tlien,  tliat  you  speak  German  so  well  ? " 

''  Because  my  father  spoke  it,  and  had  me  taught  it,  Madame." 

"  In  what  country  was  that?  " 

"In  California." 

"  Tiien  you  made  your  fortune  in  gold,  or  your  father  did  for  you  ? " 

"You  have  a  charming  method  of  cross-questioning  me.  Of  course 
it  is  your  right,  before  giving  me  employment,  to  learn  all  you  can 
about  me.  Might  I  ask,  in  case  I  am  willing  to  serve  you,  what  my 
salary  will  be  ?  " 

"  You  go  too  fast,  young  man.  I  am  not  yet  quite  certain  whether  I 
can  trust  myself  or  my  interests  in  your  hands.  Which  of  the  two, 
since  you  will  not  think  it  rude  for  me  to  remark,  from  the  criticisms 
on  your  part  on  both  my  occupations,  mining  and  farming,  you 
find  so  much  to  be  improved,  which  of  the  two  wants  the  most  caring 
for?" 

"  If  you  ask  me  frankly,  both  are  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. I  am  used  to  figures.  Your  farm,  say,  produces  you  now  the 
numeral  ten.  From  inefficient  tools,  want  of  thrift,  you  have  to  pay 
fully  seven — call  it  bushels,  of  wheat  or  barley,  in  wages  or  labor,  to 
produce  ten.  You  have -three  left.  This  is  still  a  handsome  agricultu- 
ral return." 

"  Wonderful !  "  cried  the  lady,  clapping  her  hands  ;  "  you  have  won- 
derfull}^  simplified  a  whole  mass  of  figures.  I  do  make  about  three  per 
cent,  out  of  the  farms  ;  my  neighbors  don't  net  two,  some  of  them  hardly 
one  and  a  half,  and  it's  getting  worse  and  worse  with  them.  How  did 
you  find  that  out?" 

"  Merely  a  lucky  guess,  Madame  ;  nothing  more." 

"But  I  don't  like  that  expression  of  yours,  inefficient  tools." 

"  But  so  it  is,  Madame.  With  a  more  civilized  method  of  culture, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ten  should  not  be  produced  with  an  outlay 
of  not  more  than  two  to  three;  then  you  would  get  seven." 

"AYe  will  do  it  right  off",  then,"  cried  the  Baroness. 

"  Impossible,  Madame.  We  cannot  hurry  the  ground.  It  would  need 
full  ten  years  before  jowr  improved  methods  would  bear  their  fruit. 
That  is  a  lifetime,  and  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  spare. 
I  might  indicate  the  method,  that  is  all." 

"  Here  you  are,  hurrying  me  along  into  a  perfect  romance  of  agricul- 
ture.    You  have  no  idea  what  a  cool  and  calculatino:  woman  I  am. 
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though,  and  what  an  amount  of  suspicion  I  have.     What  do  you  know 
about  agriculture?     Where  did  you  study  it  ?  " 

"  In  America." 

"  What,  in  California,  too  ?  Do  they  make  anything  else  but  gold 
there  ?  " 

"  When  I  left  the  lead  mine,  I  cultivated  a  great  many  acres.  But, 
will  you  allow  me  to  continue?  Having  abandoned  your  good  fields 
for  the  present,  let  us  look  at  your  lead  mines.  Have  you  an  analysis 
of  your  ores  ?  " 

"Certainly  ;  where  is  it?     Lead  95  parts,  silver  5." 

"  That  is  about  it." 

"  How  do  you  know,  sir,  that  is  about  it? " 

"  Because  I  made  a  crude  analysis  of  it  myself,  and  came  near  that 
result." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  rather  mocking  smile, 
"  is  a  capitalist,  and  has  some  idea  of  buying  me  out.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea,  for  it  worries  me  half  to  death." 

"  I  am  the  least  speculative  person  in  the  world,  but  we  will  make 
no  digressions,  if  you  please  ;  we  are  here  strictly  on  business.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  so  interpret  your  note." 

"  But  you  will  allow  me.  People  who'come  on  business  do  not  show 
quite  as  much  impatience  as  you  do,  and  don't  come  on  horseback,  and 
never  save  young  ladies'  lives,  nor  get  into  a  quarrel  with  my  guests." 

"I  thought  we  were  to  talk  about  lead,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  You  make  me  inexpressibly  nervous,  tapping  your  boot  with  your 
whip.     Will  you  oblige  me  by  putting  it  down  on  the  table  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Madame.  Excuse  my  ill-breeding."  And  he  laid  it  od 
the  table. 

"  It  is  quite  a  pretty  whip,"  said  the  Baroness,  examining  its  handle, 
which  was  of  ivory  encircled  by  a  gold  band. 

"The  initials  on  it  are  not  mine,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  smile. 
"  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  in  England  I  bought  a  horse  of." 

"  The  horse  you  ride  now  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.     I  sent  him  to  America  a  year  ago." 

"To  California?" 

"  Precisely.  But  now  as  to  lead.  How  much  silver  do  you  get 
from  the  lead  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know?  I  believe  it  about  pays  for  the  cost  of  smelt- 
ing it — sometimes  it  does,  sometimes  it  don't." 

"Sometimes  it  does,  sometimes  it  don't?  Have  you  any  data  on 
the  subject?  " 

"  Here  it  is.     Pray  don't  read  it  all  through." 
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"But,  Madame,  since  we  are  on  business,  and  I  am  anxious  for  a 
place — " 

"Are  you  indeed  ?" 

"Providiuo^  tlie  salary  is  worth  my  while.  We  had  better  finish  this 
matter.  AVith  5  per  cent,  of  silver,  tlie  one  per  cent,  should  quite 
suffice  to  pay  the  expenses  of  smelting  it,  and  you  ought  to  invariably 
receive  four  per  cent.,  which,  added  to  the  price  of  the  lead,  would 
make  a  very  great  increase  of  your  revenue.  Xow  the  agricultural 
improv^ements  will  take  ten  years  fully  to  perfect,  but  this  change  in 
the  woi'king  of  the  lead  would  not  take  more  than  a  few  months,  and 
the  outhiy  would  be  insignificant,  and  the  most  stupid  workmen  can 
be  taught  it.  The  money  we — you,  I  mean — would  niake  in  the  mine 
could  then  be  gradually  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farms,  and  so 
we  could  see  the  greatest  improvements  arising  without  any  extra 
expense."  Here  the  gentleman  tood  a  note-book  from  his  pocket  and 
commenced  to  make  some  calculations. 

"  It  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple,"  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
reflection. 

"  And  you  guarantee  these  remarkable  results  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  my  interests  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  salary,  as  I  stated  before,  and  whether  my 
time — when  I  am  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  business,  and  when  I 
may  want  to  leave  it — is  arranged  between  us? " 

"  Money  subjects  can  never  be  entered  into  too  hastily.  I  gave,  now, 
the  person  who  had  the  works  in  charge,  who  left  me  a  month  ago,  I 
think  it  was  30  dollars  a  month." 

"That  was  very  low  pay." 

"You  think  so,  but  he  had  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  garden  besides. 
It  was  plenty." 

*•  I  would  not  serve  you  for  that.  Here  I  am  ready  to  assure  you 
an  additional  income  of  fully  seven  to  eight  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  I  should  certainly  claim  for  the  first  year  one-fourth  of  the 
additional  profits." 

"  I  should  not  be  willing  to  give  it.  See  here,  my  young  gentleman, 
do  they  dictate  terms  this  way  in  America,  or  California,  or  wherever 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Understand  me,  Madame,  that  I  can  come  for  nothing  less.  But 
see,  I  have  a  proviso  to  make.  It  might  happen  that  I  should  not  want 
to  work  more  than  three  months,  four  at  the  outside,  when  the  whole 
process  would  be  completed,  and  then  I  would  leave  you  ;  so  the 
amount  coming  to  me  would  be  not  very  large." 
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"  Do  you  give  me  the  option  of  discharging  you  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months,  if  you  do  not  succeed  ?  " 

•'  Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Baroness,  eagerly,  "  my  notary  will  draw 
up  a  contract  immediately,  and  you  shall  sign  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  fair  lady,  a  bargain  is  not  so  readily  struck  as  that. 
When  in  your  service,  my  manners  and  mien  must  change.  I  must 
have,  though,  no  interference  on  your  part,  and  shall  want  quite  an 
amount  of  money  to  make  the  changes  I  require.  Something  else  ;  it 
may  be  two  months  yet  before  I  am  ready  to  work  that  lead  mine." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  come  right  off,  to-morrow." 

"  Impossible,  Madame." 

"  I  want  to  travel." 

"  Where  to,  pray  ?  What  on  earth  does  a  man  who  is  a  farmer  and  a 
miner  want  to  travel  for?     Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  the  Red  country,  thence  to  the  Danube,  and  I  may  get  as  far 
as  Constantinople  before  I  come  back.  J^ow  I  think  of  it,  three 
months  will  hardly  suffice  me.     That  will  be  about  January." 

The  Baroness  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  seemed  absorbed 
in  thought. 

*'  I  must  think  over  this.  And  do  you  really  want  to  enter  into  my 
service?  You  have  a  peculiar  free-and-easy  way  about  it  which  I 
can't  exactly  understand.  I  wonder  where  Babette  is?  Ah!  here  she 
is." 

The  young  lady  was  just  then  entering  with  a  paper  in  her  hand, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table,  then  retired  behind  the  screen. 

"  We  have  been  talking  principally  about  lead,"  said  the  Baroness, 
rather  sententiously ;  "  and,"  continued  the  elder  lady,  "  this  gentle- 
man wishes  to  conclude  a  rather  peculiar  bargain  with  me — all  about 
lead.  I  shall  want  to  consult  you,  Babette,  about  it.  Will  you  pray 
be  seated  ?  or  perhaps  you  would  better  like  to  look  at  my  pictures." 
She  touclied  a  bell  and  a  man-servant  appeared.  "Luncheon  will  be 
ready  presently,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  join  us.  My 
servant  will  show  you  the  way  to  the  gallery,  if  you  like  pictures. 
There  is  enough  to  amuse  you  for  a  half-hour.     Good  morning." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROPIIETISM. 

FROM    THE     GERMAN    OF     DR.    LUDWIG     PHILIPPSOTI.V. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA   GOLDSMID. 
I  (Continued  from  page  211.) 

Moses  was  the  first  prophet,  that  is,  he  to  whom  first,  from  amidbt 
all  the  people,  a  divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed,  on  whom  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested."  He  promised  the  perpetuation  of  prophe- 
tism  in  Israel,  the  appearance  of  men  in  whose  mouth  the  "  Lord 
would  put  his  words,"  in  order  to  secure  to  the  divine  or  relit^ious  idea 
the  victory  over  the  human  idea,  or  heathenism. 

Although  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges,  Deborah  was  designa- 
ted a  prophetess,  and  allusion  besides  made  to  a  prophet  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  ;  the  virtual  father  of  the  prophets  (after  Moses)  was 
Samuel. 

This  grand,  penetrating  character  was  resolved  to  create,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  dignity,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  religious  idea,  a 
second  power  in  the  State,  a  spiritual  power,  the  power  of  the  word,  of 
conviction.  He  therefore  established  schools  of  prophets,  and  conse- 
quently a  jpro])hetiG  order^  simultaneously  with  royalty.  In  these 
schools  men  were  instructed  in  impassioned  eloquence,  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  Mosaism  ;  also  in  the  art  of  sacred  song,  which  excited 
them  to  sublime,  prophetic  oratory  and  solemn  poesy. 

The  disciples,  termed  Sons  of  the  Prophets,  lived  in  community,  in 
houses  built  by  themselves — ate  in  common  their  frugal  repasts — adop- 
ted a  general  costume,  and  fixed  habits  and  manners — and  had  at 
their  head  a  father  of  the  prophets,  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  termed. 
Thus  the  order  of  the  prophets,  as  an  institution,  became  the  fountain 
whence  the  more  highly-gifted  and  inspired  seers  drew  the  material  re- 
sources for  the  achievement  of  their  mission.  We  find,  therefore,  sub- 
sequently to  the  age  of  Samuel,  frequent  allusions  made  to  numerous 
companies  of  prophets.  When  Jezebel  sought  to  exterminate  them,  a 
certain  Obadiah  alone  found  means  to  save  one  hundred;  and  soon  af- 
ter, mention  is  made,  first  of  a  party  of  one  hundred,  and  then  of  fifty, 
while  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  appear  on  the  scene. 
By  these  means  a  regular  order  of  the  prophets  was  founded  ;  and 
this  expanded  into  a  class  of  popular  orators.     Two   results   thence 
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ensued.  On  the  one  hand,  all  these  Sons  of  the  Prophets  could  not 
attain  to  that  higher  position,  in  which  they  might  have  achieved 
universal  appreciation  and  influence.  Prophetism  in  itself  was  not 
confined  to  the  prophetic  schools.    (Amos.) 

From  the  collective  body  of  these  prophets  we  must  accordingly  se- 
lect those  who,  thus  highly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  soul  and  the 
intellect,  stand  forth  the  directly-chosen  ones,  tilled  and  inspired  with 
the  '*  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  ever-growing  corruption  should  at 
length  invade  these  prophet-ranks,  and  that  the  prevailing  party  should 
employ  them  as  tools  by  which  to  delude  the  people,  and  alienate 
their  allegiance  from  the  true  prophets,  was  wholly  inevitable.  There- 
fore in  the  latest  centuries  a  countless  multitude  of  y^Z^^  prophets 
aro=e,  against  whom  and  their  deceptions  the  true  prophets,  such  as 
Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  spoke  in  words  of  flame,  and  never 
wearied  of  uttering  warning  denunciations.  The  false  were  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  prophets.  The  first  w^ere  ever  content- 
ed with  existing  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  that 
were.  They  encouraged  the  moral  and  religious  degeneracy  of  the 
people,  fostered  their  depravity,  and  predicted  to  them  power,  duration, 
and  victory.  The  true  prophets  held  a  diametrically  opposite  course. 
These  prophets,  having  naught  on  their  side  save  a  weak,  vacillating, 
and  demoralized  population,  had  to  contend  against  the  temporal  sov- 
ereign, a  debased  and  hypocritical  priesthood,  and  against  their  perfid- 
ious colleagues,  invested,  as  these  were,  with  like  dignity  w'ith  them- 
selves. In  this  conflict  they  displayed  a  mental  strength,  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  of  resignation,  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  fearlessness,  which  have 
been  seldom  reached,  and  never  surpassed  by  man,  and  which  well  en- 
title some  of  them  to  be  numbered  among  the  noblest  heroes  of  human 
kind.  Hence  the  many  traditions  existing  of  the  violent  deaths  of 
several  of  these  prophets,  which  traditions  are  in  some  instances  con- 
firmed by  history. 

The  means  employed  by  these  prophets  were  harangues,  in  which 
they  addressed  the  people,  and  occasionally  the  monarchs,  and  in 
which,  while  referring  to  general  or  special  circumstances,  they  stren- 
uously urged  on  them  the  adoration  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  and 
the  obligations  of  morality.  Thc}^  condemned  idolatry  and  immorality, 
and  indicated  the  true  course  by  which,  both  religiously  and  politi- 
cally, the  people  could  secure  to  themselves  national  duration  and 
prosperity.  They  took  their  stations  wherever  the  people  were  assem- 
bled ;  in  the  temple,  the  market-place,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
They  spoke ;  and  their  bold  and  inspired  flights  of  eloquence  transport- 
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ed  the  audience,  as  it  were,  to  other  and  hi^lier  Hjdieres,  to  wliicli  the 
actual  worhl  iiiound  tlicni  presented  so  dire  a  contrast,  and  which 
nevertlieless  was  to  be  the  world  of  Israel's  race.  They  often  repaired 
to  the  palace  of  the  king,  often  gathered  around  them  the  elders  of 
the  people,  analyzed  their  crimes,  aiid  depict(;d  to  tliem  the  future  tliat 
awaited  them,  with  uns[)aring  energy.  S(jmetimes  also  they  reduced 
their  speeches  to  writing,  and  spread  them  abroad,  and  tried  to  extend 
their  influence  by  causing  them  to  be  read  and  copied.  In  short,  tliey 
souglit  and  employed  every  means  by  which  to  act  beneficially  on 
their  brethren.  , 

While  the  prophets,  as  a  body,  are  thus  presented  tons,  as  exerting  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  political  condition  of  their  countrymen, 
they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes:  the  one  consisting  of  those 
of  whose  career  history  alone  informs  us;  the  other,  of  those  whose 
prophetic  writings  (containing  a  portion  of  their  spoken  addresses) 
have  descended  to  us.  The  most  distinojuished  amon^;  the  first-named 
are  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  the' 
four  major  and  twelve  minor  prophets,  thus  distinguished  in  reference 
only  to  the  comparative  extent  of  their  writings.  Samuel,  the  second 
founder  of  Mosaism  in  Israel,  must  have  plainly  foreseen,  as  did 
Moses,  the  grand  struggle  into  which  his  people  were  about  inevitably 
to  be  drawn.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  republic  within 
Mosaism.  The  succeeding  prophets  modified  this  conception.  With 
them,  it  became  a  theocratic  monarchy,  i^either  of  these  designs  was 
realized.  What  Samuel  did  achieve  for  his  brethren  was,  that  for  the 
vacillating  Saul  he  substituted,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  the  faithful  fol- 
lower of  Mosaism,  David. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  Mosaism  having  no  external  support 
in  the  kino^dom  of  the  ten  tribes,  its  struo^or]e  with  Heathenism  was 
there  much  more  feeble  in  its  character.  The  principal  combatants 
were  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Among  the  prophetic  writers,  Hosea  and 
Amos  only  worked  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  former  two  against 
the  hostile  royal  family  of  Achab — the  two  latter  against  that  of  Jehu. 
Elijah  is  the  unsurpassed,  the  fiery  adversary  of  Heathenism.  His 
whole  soul  is  fire  ;  his  whole  being  fire.  But  he  bears  within  him  the 
full  consciousness  that  this  fire — pure  and  holy  as  it  is — consumes  him 
in  vain  ;  and  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  dwells  in  the  still 
small  voice.  This  fire  could  not  alter  the  course  of  events  on  earth, 
and  therefore  causes  him  to  ascend  to  heaven.  Elisha,  his  disciple  and 
successor,  no  longer  seeks  to  stem  the  torrent ;  he  collects  around  him 
whom  he  can,  and  guides  and  sustains  as  many  as  he  can. 

Matters  are  otherwise  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     There  the  Pro- 
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whet's. conflict  does  not  cease.  The  nearer  the  kingdom  appronclies  to 
ts  fall,  the  hotter  hecomes  tlie  figlit.  It  holds  on,  even  \vhen  the 
Chaldeans  had  fired  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  takes  its  stand  on  the 
^moiilderino:  ashes  of  the  mined  citv.  It  flies  fur  refuire  with  its 
champions  into  Egypt,  and  is  transported  with  the  sons  of  the  captiv- 
ity to  Bahylon.  It  seeks  even  there  to  restore  tlie  spiritual  stronghold  ; 
it  gathers  together  the  remnant  still  faithful  to  Mosaism,  from  amidst 
the  collected  ruins  of  the  population  ;  it  re-condncts  them  to  the  Holy 
Land.  And  it  ceases  only  after  the  erection  of  the  Second  Temple — 
when  the  destined  task  of  Prophetism  liad  been  accom})lished — to  fix 
immovably  and  forever  the  Keligious  Idea  in  the  mental  being  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  foremost  combatants  in  this  battle  were 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  Jerusalem  ;  Ezekiel  and  the  second  Isaiah,  in 
Babylon  ;  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  during  the  building  of  the  second 
temple;  Malachi,  at  the  period  of  national  regeneration  of  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Of  all  the  prophetic  writers,  Isaiah  is  indisputably  the  one  whose 
style  is  the  most  lofty,  nervous,  and  sublime.  His  utterances  are 
replete  with  striking  metaphors,  strong  antitheses,  and  graphic  parono- 
masia. He  pours  forth  a  gushing  tide  of  inspired  eloquence,  breathing 
earnest  morality,  deep  faith  in  the  good,  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the 
God-like,  unsliaken  fidelity  to  the  Deity,  and  burning  indignation 
against  apostasy,  pride,  and  unrighteousness.  Isaiah,  as  he  is  doubt- 
lessly the  grandest,  was  also  the  most  favored  of  the  prophets.  He 
lived  at  a  period  when  it  still  appeared  possible,  that  by  means  of  a 
passing  chastisement,  the  purification,  regeneration,  and  deliverance 
of  the  people  might  he  effected.  He  not  only  survived  two  periods  of 
general  alarm  that  w^ere  happily  overcome  by  Judah  :  the  first,  that 
of*  the  war  carried  on  successfuU}^  by  the  Syrian  monarch,  in  alliance 
with  Israel,  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  until  he  was  vanquished 
by  the  king  of  Assyria ;  the  second,  when  the  latter,  Sennacherib, 
turned  his  great  armies  against  Judah,  and  when  his  career  of  victory 
was  arrested  by  the  sudden  visitation  of  a  desolating  pestilence,  that 
annihilated  his  hosts  at  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem.  But  after  the 
death  of  the  thoroughly  heathen  king  Ahaz,  who  had,  by  sacrificing  to 
Moloch,  polluted  the  sanctuary  itself,  and  who  contemptuously  re- 
pelled the  prophet,  Isaiah  still  lived  to  witness  the  accession  of  the  pious 
Hezekiah.  This  king  restored  Mosaism,  and  re-established  the  Mosaic 
temple- worship  in  its  pristine  splendor;  reverentially  listened  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  prophet,  and,  by  following  his  counsel,  steadfastly 
and  successfully  withstood  the  might  of  Assyria. 

Jeremiah    experienced    a   totally    opposite   destiny.     His    personal 
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qiuilities  were  tlie  loftiest,  us  his  career  was  the  most  adverse  and  | 
cjiljimitoiis.  Iij  his  youth,  and  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  puljlic 
activity,  ]n)  was  the  contenjjxjrary  of  Kini^Josiah,  throu^li  wliosc  instru- 
mentality Mosaisni,  for  the  last  time,  exercised  a  brief  sway  in  Israel. 
It  shone  with  bnt  meteoric  li^Iit.  After  tiie  death  of  this  kinj^,  in  the 
l)attle  of  Megidd(>,  the  E<^yptian  jmrty  hostile  to  Mosaism  l>ecame,  at 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  dominant  in  the  state.  At  this  juncture, 
tJje  king  of  Babylon  appeared  as  victor  on  the  battle-Held.  l>ut  the 
arrogance  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  led  them  obstinately  to  choose,  and 
treacherously  to  pursue,  their  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  to  join  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Babyloii.  The  fall  of  Judah  was  easily  to  be  fore- 
seen. Jeremiah  predicted  the  coming  destruction,  sometimes  in 
gushes  of  fervid  eloquence,  sometimes  in  striking  parables.  But  his 
warning  voice  was  raised  in  vain,  and  his  only  reward  was  the  inflic- 
tion of  stripes.  Again  the  prophet  boldly  enters  the  j>alace  of  the  king, 
and  rebukes  him  for  his  injustice  and  covetousness.  Boldly  he  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  priests,  who  seek  to  take  his  life,  and  succeed 
in  banishing  him  from  the  *'  Temple  of  the  Lord."  Then  he  causes 
his  addresses  to  be  read  to  the  king,  in  whose  presence  the  roll  is  cut 
in  pieces  and  burnt.  He  finds  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  remain  in 
concealment.  The  succeeding  king,  Zedekiah,  a  wxak  sovereign, 
sought  the  prophet's  counsel  in  many  secret  interviews,  and  would 
willingly  have  obeyed  his  admonitions.  But  the  Egyptian  party  was 
all-powerful,  and  overcame  all  opponents  by  force.  The  Chaldeans 
surrounded  Jerusalem — Jeremiah  again  urged  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render, by  which  the  city  might  have  been  saved ;  but  the  prophet 
was  maltreated  and  imprisoned.  In  the  midst  of  his  prison,  he,  a 
captive  w^ithin  a  captive  city,  prophesies  the  overthrow  and  the  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  Judah.  For  this  the  princes  threw  him  into  a 
miry  pit,  where  he  was  like  to  die.  The  king  secretly  causes  him  to 
be  drawn  up  with  cords.  The  city  is  taken,  and  the  prophet  liberated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  wdiom  the  choice  of  his  place  of  abode  is  given 
him.  He  desires  to  remain  in  Judea  with  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  w'ho  had  not  been  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon. 

A  body  of  these,  however,  who  refused  to  listen  to  his  voice,  fly  into 
Eo:ypt,  whither  they  drag  him  with  them.  There  they  make  him  an 
eye-witness  of  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  disregard  his  words  of 
warning  and  menace.  Still  he  desists  not. — As  he  had  sat  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  so  he  sat  mentally  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  his  spirit 
soaring  above  them  and  beholding  that  resuscitated  Judah  which  was  | 
to  rise  out  of  Babylon's  ashes.  This  was  his  dying  strain — the  song  of 
the  sw^an.     While  Jeremiah  thus  witnessed  and  shared  the  suffering 
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and  misery  attendant  on  the  overthrow  of  his  people,  Ezekiel  had  been 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  eleven  years  previous  to  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  and  there  inhabited  a  remote  city.  To  preserve  his  fel- 
low exiles  from  the  contamination  of  Babylonian  idolatry,  and  to  keep 
alive  their  attachment  to  Mosaism  in  the  spirit,  were  thus  the  only 
objects  to  which  the  solitary  prophet  could  devote  his  energy.  Eze- 
kiel's  mission,  therefore,  was  to  account  for  the  fresh  events  step  by 
step,  showing  that  they  w^ere  the  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of 
Mosaism  in  doctrine  and  in  practice ;  that  still  the  fall  of  the  religious 
idea  was  not  identical  with  the  fall  of  Judah ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  faithful  and  the  penitent  portion  of  Israel  might  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  restoration.  Thus  he  was  im]^)elled  to  go  over  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  work,  in  his  own  manner  and  from  his  own  point  of 
view ;  and  consequently  he  laid  down,  on  one  hand,  a  theory  of  the 
creation  ;  on  tlie  other,  in  a  magnificent  vision,  a  plan  for  a  new  consti- 
tution of  the  future  Israelite  state,  in  which  the  Mosaic  ideas  were  to 
be  realized,  thouojh  throuo^h  modified  ordinances. 

As  Ezekiel  belongs  to  the  earlier,  the  second  Isaiah  belongs  to  the 
later  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  While  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, was  hurrying  on  in  a  career  of  victory  closed  by  his  conquest  of 
Babylon,  the  prophet  arose,  and  declared  this  triumph  of  the  Persian 
monarch  to  be  the  condition  of  Israel's  predicted  deliverance.  When 
Babylon  fell,  his  appeals  awakened  in  the  faithful  few  the  desire  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  When  C3U'us  had  granted  their  request, 
and  yet  the  sympathy  evinced  was  but  lukewarm,  Isaiah  speaks  again 
and  seeks  to  fan  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  into  flame ;  and  by  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  forgot  alike  Zion  and  their  God,  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  band  of  pilgrims.  This  second  Isaiah  is  the  one  among 
the  prophets  who  clothes  the  strongest  emotion  in  the  loftiest  and  ful- 
lest streams  of  eloquence.  His  addresses  are  replete  with  brilliant  ima- 
gery— with  strains  now  of  impassioned  joy,  now  of  deep  pathos.  If 
tlie  other  prophets  depict  to  our  mental  vision  the  fall  of  the  mighty^ 
he  shows  us  how  those  who  fail  are  upheld  and  raised  again.  We 
shall  elsewhere  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  relating  the  efforts 
made  by  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  by  Malachi  to  remove  un mosaic  elements  from  out  of  the 
people's  life. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  clearly  the  outward  plan  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  idea  in  the  Jewish  people,  and  also  in 
prophetism,  externally  considered.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  reli- 
gious idea  had  first  to  overcome  heathenism  in  its  recipients;  that  this 
was  to  be  effected  only  by  means  of  a  long  struggle,  in  which  prophe- 
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tism  fiirniHhed  tlio  we}i}K>ii« ;  that,  tlxj  national  independence  oftli<- 
Jewisli  ])e()])le  was  neccBHarily  Hacrificed  to  tliirt(>l>jo(!t,  in  order  that  out 
of  its  ruins  new  and  devoted  adherents  should  arise,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  religions  idea  should  carry  on  the  conflict  witli  tlie 
whole  world  of  man.  It  was  the  selt'-con<|uest  of  the  Jewish  race  that 
obtained  the  victory.  This  self-conquest  was  undertaken  with  entire 
self-consciousness.  For  the  prophets  declare  at  all  times,  thou<;h  with 
deep  sorrow,  that  it  must  be  unflinchini^ly  acliieved  ;  that  tlie  peo]>le 
must  fall,  in  order  that  from  their  ashes  the  religious  idea,  ph(Rnix-lik<  . 
should  arise. 

The  argument  of  the  whole  of  this  iirst  period  is  consequently  the 
subjugation  of  heathenism,  within  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  religious 
idea — and  the  prophets  are  the  instruments  of  the  conflict  and  of  the 
triumph. 

The  position  and  the  task  of  prophetism  have  thus  been  recognized  ; 
its  true  signification  now  remains  to  be  considered. 
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In  his  "  Novum  Organnm  "  Bacon  says :  "  Well  was  an  ill-governed 
State  thus  reproved  :  That  which  is  worst  with  regard  to  the  past 
should  appear  most  consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  afiairs  proceeded  no  better, 
you  could  not  even  hope  for  their  improvement ;  but  since  their  pres- 
ent unhappy  situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  but 
to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason  to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or 
correcting  the  latter  you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former."  How  aptly  and  forcibly  these  lines  apply  to  the  present 
social  condition  of  our  own  country  !  It  is  truly  deplorable  that  we  have 
not  a  single  leading  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  comprehending  the 
great  social  questions  that  are  disturbing  the  contentment  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  our  country  was  struggling  for  independence,  our  fore- 
fathers had  leaders  who  showed  them  the  way  to  success.  But  now 
any  demagogue  who  can  tell  a  plausible  story  is  a  leader.  The  man 
of  thought  and  intellect  cannot  command  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people.  There  are  men  who  see  the  causes  of  the  difiiculties, 
and  know  the  remedy  that  will  give  relief;  but  unhappily  these  think- 
ers are  not  understood  by  the  masses,  and,  of  course,  they  are  not  recog- 
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ized  as  leaders.  Tlie  people  are  now  following  the  lead  of  demagogues 
iid  corrupt  politicians,  hence  the  evils  they  deplore.  What  they  need 
I  their  present  dilemma  are  leaders  who,  having  learned  to  think 
liemselves,  can  teach  others  to  think. 

The  American  people  care  for  little  else  than  money-getting.  They 
lash  ahead,  using  every  effort  and  watching  every  point  to  make  a 
3enny.  They  have  no  patience  for  deep  thinking — for  that  kind  of 
jrain-work  is  very  poorly  remunerated  in  this  country.  Superficial 
knowledge  is  about  all  they  desire,  and  this  is  no  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  by  tlieir  pliability  to  the  dogmatical  teachings  of  sophists 
ind  demagogues.  The  Press,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  great  educa- 
:or  of  the  people,  is  generally  conducted  by  men  who  have  either  doc- 
:rines  to  evolve  and  disseminate,  or  hobbies  to  support  and  defend. 
The  Press  moulds  and  directs  public  thought ;  the  editors  are  sup- 
Dosed  to  do  this  by  making  fair  and  impartial  comments  upon  passing 
events.  But  do  they  discharge  their  duty  to  the  public,  without  whose 
patronage  they  could  not  exist  ?  They  send  out  observers,  denominated 
reporters,  to  collect  the  various  items  of  news  as  they  find  them.  But 
instead  of  doing  their  work  as  impartial  observers,  they  oftener  report 
the  news  with  a  coloring  to  suit  the  ideas  or  view^s  of  their  respective 
papers.  From  these  accounts  the  editor  draws  his  conclusions  accord- 
ingly, and  his  leading  ideas  are  apparently  established.  The  regular 
readers  of  his  paper,  after  perusing  both  departments — news  and  edi- 
torial— come  to  the  same  conclusions,  and  thus  public  opinion  is  manu- 
factured. Public  opinion  should  never  be  produced  by  artificial  means, 
or  forced  into  unnatural  channels  to  please  the  fancy,  or  aid  the  designs 
of  demagogues  and  professional  politicians.  But  it  should  flow  natu- 
rally from  the  ever-occurring  social  phenomena,  and  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  aggregate  common-sense  of  the  people.  To  have  public  opinion 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  order  of  society,  the  people  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  laws,  and  their  minds  liberated  from  .the  effects  of 
false  teachings. 

But  how  differently  men  of  science  perform  their  work.  A  corps 
of  observers  is  sent  out  to  take  observations  of  an  eclipse — each 
observer  takes  his  assigned  position  on  the  line,  and  each  makes  his 
report  of  the  phenomenon.  The  reports  are  digested  and  compared, 
not  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  any  to  be  abler  and  more  acute  than 
others,  but  to  obtain  the  truth.  No  one  reports  his  observations  with 
a  view  to  establish  any  theory  of  his  own,  or  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
employed,  but  each  gives  the  facts  as  he  has  observed  them.  Scientists 
have  no  desire  for  anything  but  the  truth,  for  if  they  distort  the  facts 
and  make  deductions  to  support  a  false  theory,  their  calling  is  pervert- 
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ed,  and  tliey  hecomc  fiopliJKts.  Tljey  i^jitlier  in  the  facts  as  tliej  really 
exist  witljont  misrepresentation  and  perversiwi,  and  from  them  draw  j 
certain  conclusions.  Sometimes  the  conclusions  deduced  may  he 
erroneous,  hut  the  nude  facts  as  they  were  extracted  from  Nature  are  i 
accessihle  to  all  who  clioose  to  scrutinize  and  study  them.  There  is  no  » 
do<);matizin<^,  for  scientists  do  not  ask  the  people  to  helieve  their 
conclusions  without  first  examinint^  the  facts  from  which  they  were 
deduced.  Darwin  does  not  ])rocIaim  his  l)old  theory  of  the  orif^in 
of  man  as  a  doctrine  or  religion,  and  then  ur<^e  us  to  ])ut  faith  in  it. 
He  states  the  plain  facts  ordy  as  he  and  others  have  ohserved  them,  and 
suggests  the  ])robahility  that  man  might  liave  descended  from  some 
lower  forn>.  Ko  one  lias  dared  to  dispute  his  vast  array  of  facts,  but 
many  do  most  strenuously  oppose  his  hypothesis.  Scientists  investi- 
gate Kature  to  find  her  hidden  truths.  Dogmatizers  originate  and 
proclaim  doctrines  which  they  can  support  only  by  appealing  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Men  wdio  preach  doctrines  that 
have  originated  in  their  own  brains  always  try  to  make  others  believe 
them,  because,  having  felt  the  internal  sensations  themselves  which 
produced  the  doctrines,  they  think  every  person  is  capable  of  experi- 
encing the  same.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  those  who  experience 
religions  feelings.  The  spiritualist  will  tell  you  that  he  communes 
with  the  "spirit  w^orld,"  and  asks  you  to  believe  in  spiritualism  because 
he  himself  has  felt  the  peculiar  sensations  which  he  describes.  The 
lunatic  can  tell  as  many  startling  things  as  the  spiritualist,  and  yet  no 
one  thinks  of  believino^  him.  Now  the  stories  of  the  latter  have 
the  same  orio^in  as  those  of  the  former — in  the  brain.  These  sensa- 
tions  are  not  reflected  from  external  objects,  but  are  the  effects  of  an 
inflated  imagination  which  predominates  over  the  powers  of  reason. 

No  discovery  or  invention  ever  originated  in  the  brain.  Newton 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  falling  of  the  apple.  It  wasi 
not  conceived  in  his  brain.  Watt  discovered  the  force  of  steam,  not 
as  an  idea  running  through  his  head,  but  by  seeing  it  raise  the  lid  of 
his  mother's  kettle.  Galileo  found,  w4th  the  aid  of  his  telescope  and' 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  earth  rotated — not  in  his  mind, 
but  on  its  axis.  Columbus  did  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  new 
world  beyond  the  yet  untraversed  ocean.  He  came  to  that  conclusion 
from  certain  facts  produced  by  study  and  experience.  So  the  inven- 
tion of  some  new  mechanical  contrivance  is  not  a  freak  of  the 
imagination,  but  almost  always  results  from  arduous  study  and  close 
observation.  If  there  is  a  case  where  an  invention  springs  suddenly 
from  the  brain,  it  will  be  shown  that  it  was  superinduced  by  asso- 
ciations within  the  sphere  of  the  object  to  which  it  relates. 
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The  man  who  first  conceived  the  idea — to  use  the  general  expression 
—that   human    slavery   was   wrong,   could    never  liave  done  so  had 
lavery  not  existed.     He  saw  that  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like 
)easts;  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  freedom;  and  that  they  were 
lenied  the  right  of  using  their  mental  faculties.     These  were  palpable 
acts   staring   him   in   the  face.     Did   they  .not  force   upon   him   the 
conclusion  that  slavery  was  a  great  crime  ?      And  where  is  the  intelli- 
gent  and    unprejudiced   man   or   woman   to-day   who   will    not   echo 
;he   same   conclusion  ?      Such    persons   do    not    believe   that   slavery 
s  a  crime  because  the  organic  law  of  the  land  has  declared  that  slaves 
^hall  be  free  men,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  natural  order  of  human  society,  and  that  they  desire  to  accord  to 
3ther,  though    inferior    beings,  the  same  rights  and    privileges  that 
they  possess  themselves.     Thus  w^e  see  that  all  metaphysical  notions 
and  inventions  of  the  brain  must  dissolve,  as  the  morning  dew  under 
the   ra\^s   of    the  sun,   when    subjected    to    the  test   of   experimental 
science. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  agencies  through  which  thf^  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  abused  and  controlled,  let  us  inquire  into  their 
present  condition,  and  see  whether  "  that  which  is  worst  with  regard 
to  the  past,  should  appear  most  consolatory  for  the  future."  Our 
people  are  said  to  be  practical,  hard-working,  progressive,  and 
prosperous.  But,  admitting  all  these,  are  they  contented  and  happy? 
Have  they  "  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?"  Are  they  permitted  to  follow  the  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" without  unjust  interference?  Do  they  enjoy  that  "liberty" 
which  a  great  and  independent  people  claim  as  their  birthright? 
These  questions  are  being  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  social  dis- 
cords and  political  dissensions  that  are  occurrino;  throu2:hout  the 
country.  That  the  people  are  deprived  of  liberty  and  are  unha])py 
seem  apparent  from  the  dissolution  of  old  parties  and  the  formation  of 
new  ones;  the  assembling  of  strange  conventions;  the  numerous 
committees  and  petitions  sent  to  our  legislative  bodies;  the  discontent 
amomir  the  workinoj  classes;  and  the  universal  cry  for  reform.  Whv 
are  these  commotions  in  the  social  atmosphere,  when  all  might  be  as 
serene  as  a  summer's  calm  ?  What  are  the  causes,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  But  our  Sapient  legislators  cannot  answer,  because 
they  have  failed  to  observe  those  laws  of  Nature  in  accordance  with 
which  human  society  moves.  Thus,  through  ignorance  or  j)rejudice, 
they  make  laws  for  the  control  of  human  society  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  Nature.  This  is  the  secondary  cause  of  all  the  discon- 
tent  and    unhappiness    among    the   people    which    have   found    vent 
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in  ])iil)lic'  assemblac^es  and  reform  movements.  But  the  primary  cause 
of  this  condition  (if  affairs  is  directly  trjiceable  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  themselves  of  these  laws,  which  they  must  observe  and  conform 
to,  if  they  would  enjoy  tlie  greatest  li]>erty  and  fullest  liappiness 
to  which  they  are  entitled  as  rational  beings.  The  advocates  of  reform 
make  a  great  mistake  when  they  charge  the  action  of  our  legislators 
as  being  the  primary  cause  of  all  governmental  interference  with  1 
the  social  concerns  and  liberties  of  the  masses.  For  the  people  being 
ignorant  of  that  knowledge  which  would  secure  them  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  liberty  of  action,  their  representatives  are  almost  certain  to 
leflect  that  ignorance  in  their  legislative  ca})acity,  because  they  know 
that  their  tenure  of  office  exists  by  virtue  of  their  willingness  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  So  long  as  the  people  hold 
to  their  })rejudices  and  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  social 
economy,  they  will  never  know  how  that  ignorance  affects  their  well- 
being.  It  is  simply  useless  to  attempt  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  while  they  are  purblind  with 
prejudice.  The  most  profound  thinker,  with  the  simplest  illustrations, 
will  fail  in  his  good  work  to  enlighten  them,  if  he  cannot  penetrate 
this  barrier — prejudice.  It  is  not  because  the  people  generally  cannot 
understand  or  comprehend  these  simple  truths  which  the  economist 
expounds,  but  because  they  will  not. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  accomplish  this  work  is  to  adopt  the 
method  b}'  which  they  were  taught  the  doctrines  they  now  hold.  We 
know  that  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  imbibe  the  doctrines  and  be- 
liefs of  their  parents  and  early  teachers.  This  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  religion  and  politics.  We  also  know  that  they  as  seldom 
change  their  creeds  after  maturity.  Bismarck  saw  this  when  he  with- 
drew the  schools  from  the  control  of  the  Church  and  placed  them  under 
the  care  of  the  State.  Experience  teaches  us  that  if  we  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  producing  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas  we  must  sow  the  seed 
in  the  fresh  and  fertile  soil  of  the  youthful  mind,  before  the  old  doc- 
trines and  creeds  have  taken  root.  The  best  method  for  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  social  economy  and  its  kindred  sciences  to  the  masses,  is 
to  introduce  them  into  our  common  schools.  There  young  children 
would  get  the  first  principles  of  this  most  important  branch  of  that 
knowledge  which  they  will  require  when  they  become  men  and  women. 

Social  economy  is  denounced   as  a  code  of  laws  laid  down  by  ego- 
tistical   theorists  for  the  government  of  human   society.     Those  who    il 
show  their  ignorance  of  this  beneficent  science,  by  asserting  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  their  consideration,,prophesy  that  deplorable  evils  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  these  theories  by  the  people.     Just  so  have 
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all  the  sciences  been  opposed  and  stigmatized.  We  might  as  well  ex- 
pect a  blind  man  to  distinguish  colors  as  to  hope  that  such  persons 
would  accept  anything  opposed  to  their  prejudices.  It  seems  clear  to 
every  reasonable  mind  that  those  who  make  these  assertions  are  incapa- 
ble of  giving  a  just  decision  upon  that  of  which  they  have  no  know- 
ledge ;  or,  if  they  have  studied  the  subject,  they  are  disqualified  by 
their  prejudices  to  give  impartial  judgment.  This  science,  in  its  broad 
compass  and  with  its  unanswerable  facts,  points  out,  inductively,  one 
simple  rule  to  be  observed  by  all,  namely:  let  the  people  manage  their 
own  aflairs  in  their  own  way;  or  negativ^ely,  no  interference  by  govern- 
ment.    That  is  all. 

The  economist  advocates  no  theory;  he  simply  asks  every  person  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Xature,  and  act  in  accordance  with  them,  and  not 
oppose  them.  This  is  the  most  beneficial  and  important  study  that  can 
occupy  the  minds  of  all  persons  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  for  it 
showers  its  benignant  influences  up  n  all  classes  and  conditions  of  hu- 
man beings.  There  is  no  science  which  comes  home  so  directly  to  a 
people,  both  individually  and  collectively,  as  this  much-abused,  yet 
steadily  expanding  science  of  social  economy.  But  our  people  will  not 
believe  these  fine  stories  of  the  economist.  They  say  that  they  would 
like  nothing  better  than  that  the  state  of  afi'airs  he  describes  would  re- 
sult from  the  observance  of  economical  laws ;  but  they  have  no  assur- 
ance that  such  would  be  the  case,  not  having  experienced  their  practi- 
cal application.  The  economist  answers.  How  are  you  to  determine  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  my  science  unless  you  discontinue  all  opposition  to 
its  laws  ?  They  I'eply,  We  do  not  care  to  overturn  the  existing  order  of 
things  by  experimenting  upon  your  theories.  Oh  no,  Mr.  Economist,  we 
will  let  well  enough  alone.  This  is  the  point  at  which  many  economists 
fail,  Vjy  wasting  their  energies  in  trying  to  convince  narrow-minded, 
prejudiced  persons  of  the  truth  and  perfection  of  their  science.  It  is 
love's  labor  lost.  A  broad,  liberal-minded  person,  hearing  a  lecture  or 
reading  a  book  on  this  subject,  may  see  the  truth  that  it  contains;  but 
none  others.  They  should  ask  none  to  believe  their  conclusions ;  but 
direct  the  attention  of  those  whom  they  would  instruct,  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  manner,  to  the  same  social  j)henomena  from  which  their  sci- 
ence is  derived  ;  show  them  that  human  society  must  act  in  accordance 
with  certain  fixed  laws,  or  the  whole  system  would  be  destroyed  and 
chaos  tlie  result;  and  lead  tliem  bv observation  and  investi^^ation  to  dis- 
cover  for  tlieinselvcs  that  it  does  conform  to  law  and  ordci',  and  that  it  is 
only  when  natural  laws  are  oi)posed  or  interfered  with  that  the  harmony 
of  our  social  system  is  disturbed.  S(jme  have  named  the  manifestations 
of  these  laws  circumstances,   and  admit  their  inability  to  withstand 
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their  power.  TIow  very  often  do  we  hear  persons  attribute  tJiis  event 
and  tliat  occtirrenee  to  tlie  force  of  circmnstances?  Hut  many  eircnni 
stances  are  forced  upon  society  by  perverted  human  efiorts,  that  would 
not  naturally  oc(Uir.  A  stream  may  be  dammed  and  the  course  of  tlie 
waters  op})osed  for  a  time.  Jjut  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law 
the  restless  ])articles  will  continue  to  seek  a  level,  filling  up  the  <lam, 
after  which  it  will  overflow  and  the  current  resume  its  course.  This 
must  be  the  result  unless  there  is  some  otlier  outlet,  for  the  forces  of 
Nature  will  operate  in  some  way.  But  should  these  forces  meet  with 
too  much  o])position  in  obstructing  the  stream,  the  dam  will  break, 
leaving  destruction  in  the  wake  of  the  liberated  waters;  and  those  who 
erected  the  obstruction  will  have  been  taught  that  Nature's  laws  can- 
not be  opposed  with  impunity.  Thus  government  interferes  with  the 
natural  order  of  human  society,  and  the  j)eople  always  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. The  currents  of  legitimate  trade  are  opposed  and  forced  into 
unnatm-al  channels,  to  the  benefit  of  a  certain  few  by  robbing  the 
many.  Much  suffering  is  the  result,  and  then  the  war-cry  is  raised 
against  capital  and  monopoly.  The  waters  of  the  stream  may  be  di- 
verted from  their  natural  course  and  made  to  drive  a  mill,  and  thus 
render  man  a  great  service.  So,  the  natural  course  of  legitimate  trade 
may  be  interfered  with  by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
police  to  protect  life  and  property,  but  no  further;  for  this  is  the  sole 
function  of  government.  The  right  to  a  free  exchange  of  efforts  is  a 
natural  right,  and  no  system  of  government  can  justly  oppose  it.  It  is 
a  principle  that  will  assert  its  force  in  time.  Every  person  has  the  in- 
herent right  to  sell  his  labor  or  its  product  when,  w^here,  and  to  whom 
he  pleases,  so  long  as  lie  does  not  interfere  with  the  same  right  enjoyed 
by  others.  A  government  that  makes  edicts  in  the  form  of  legal  enact- 
ments restricting  this  right,  ceases  to  be  a  good  government  and  be- 
comes a  despotism.  It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  the  office  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  control  the  affairs  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  insti- 
tuted. Its  true  object  is  not  to  dictate  and  direct  the  industries  of  the 
people,  but  merely  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  chosen 
pursuits.  The  well-being  and  happiness  of  an  association  of  individuals 
depend  upon  the  liberty  they  possess.  Government  is  instituted  as  an 
expediency — as  a  means  to  attain  an  object — not  the  object  itself.  A 
good  system  of  government,  properly  administered,  throws  its  protect- 
ing folds  around  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  but  never  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  one  class  against  another.  Their  diversified  in- 
terests are  the  natural  outgrowths  from  a  general  desire  to  accumulate 
and  enjoy  wealth,  and  not  the  creations  of  legislation.  When  the 
people  come  to  understand  these  things  they  wiU  demand  the  repeal, 
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instead  of  the  enactment  of  laws.  They  will  reserve  to  themselves  tlie 
riglit  of  conducting  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  They  will  not 
allow  government  to  do  anything  for  them  that  they  can  do  themselves. 
Competition  will  settle  all  disturbances  growing  out  of  the  extortions 
of  corporations,  monopolies,  and  unjust  speculations.  Combinations  and 
lobbies  will  be  broken  up,  and  honest  men  put  into  office.  These  are 
some  of  the  crowning  triumphs  that  will  result  from  the  restoration  of 
government  to  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  To  accomplish  this  noble 
work  the  people  must  choose  as  their  guiding  star  the  science  of  Social 
Economy. 


PROFESSOK  MORSE  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

BY   ISroOR   FURST. 

On  the  second  of  April  of  this  yea.Y  there  died  in  'New  York  a  vene- 
rated old  man.  The  sad  task  of  communicatinoj  this  intellio^ence  to  the 
world  devolved  on  the  ingenious  apparatus  with  which  his  name  will 
be  forever  associated — the  telegraph.  It  seemed  almost  cruel  to  let  the 
child  of  his  genius  be  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  its  father's  death;  but 
the  li£:htnino^,  which  Franklin  had  fetched  from  heaven  that  it  mis^ht 
be  chained  by  Morse,  that  the  fetters  of  its  freedom  might  be  the  bond 
of  union  for  mankind,  that  its  chains  might  become  the  connecting  links 
for  the  whole  human  family- — that  lightning,  now  made  man's  obedient 
slave  to  do  his  bid  and  call,  quicU}^,  and  yet,  we  might  fancy,  with 
reluctance,  spread  the  sad  news  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  with  it  spread  a  pall  of  sorrow,  and  of  grief,  because  another  of  our 
great  men  had  passed  away.  But  if  he  had  passed  away  it  was  only  to 
shine  as  another  star  in  the  galaxy  of  American  intellect.  His  claims, 
we  are  well  aware,  have  been  disputed,  especially  in  England ;  but  his 
discovery  was  certainly  independent  from,  though  it  may  have  been 
simultaneous  with,  that  of  other  gifted  men.  Further  on,  however,  we 
will  endeavor  to  trace  this  great  discovery,  leaving  the  reader,  from  the 
facts  given  below,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  was  born  April  27,  1791,  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  His  father,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  that  city,  was  a  well-known  controversialist  as  well  as  an  author  of 
several  geographical  text-books.  Young  Morse  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1810,  and,  intending  to  become  a  painter,  went  subsequently 
to  study  for  that  profession  in  England.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  erection  of  our  National  Academy  of  Design, 
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of  wliicli  li(;  wiis  one  of  tlic  fuiuiders,  and  hccaino  itB  first  Pre-iJeut  in 
lS2f).  Uv.  jiIbo  hecfiiiKi  IjCvAuvev  at  tlio  New  York  Athenjcum,  and 
later,  in  18152,  one  of  tlie  Profefisors  of  the  University  of  New  Yoric. 
lie  took  (fvvMt  intei-est  in  clieniiHtry,  er-j>eeially  in  eleetro-niaj^netioni, 
and  about  this  time  occupied  himself  with  the  realization  of  the  great 
discovery  whicii  later  made  his  name  famous  over  all  the  world.  As  we 
shall  show  further  on,  many  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  utilize 
electricity  as  a  means  of  transmittini^  messages,  but  had  hitherto  not 
been  very  successful,  lie  had  conceived  the  idea  as  early  as  1822,  and 
on  his  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  maintained  that  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  through  wire  was  instantaneous  to  any  distance,  and 
could  be  applied  for  transmitting  and  recoiding  intelligence.  In  1835 
he  succeeded  in  putting  up  his  experimental  ap})aratus  and  half  a 
mile  of  wii'e  stretched  many  times  across  a  room.  The  operation  was 
perfect.  Towards  the  end  of  1837  he  went  to  Washington  in  order 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  building  a  telegraph  line  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore.  Having  received  no  encouragement  there  he  went 
to  Europe,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  continued  his  endeavors 
for  four  years  longer,  renewing  steadily  his  attempts  at  Washington, 
until  finally,  in  the  last  night  of  the  session  of  1843,  a  bill,  voting 
$30,000  for  his  experimental  essay,  was  hurried  through  Congress. 
He  at  least  succeeded,  after  man}^  failures,  to  prove  the  project  feasible  ; 
and  the  first  message  was  transmitted  on  the  27th  of  May,  1841:.  Eng- 
land, at  that  time,  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  progress 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  in  Mary  Somerville's  book 
on  the  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences  we  find  the  following 
paragraph : — 

''  Electro-magnetic  induction  has  been  elegantly  and  usefully  era- 
ployed  by  Professor  Wheatstone  as  a  moving  power  in  a  telegraph,  by 
which  intelligence  is  conveyed  in  a  time  quite  inappreciable,  since 
electricity  would  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  in  the  tenth  of  a 
second."  (See  Harper's  Heprint  of  the  seventh  London  edition,  1840, 
p.  318.) 

In  Brande's  Encyclopaedia  (New  York  Heprint,  1845),  we  find  a 
similar  notice : — 

"Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  diflferent  times,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  to  supersede  the  optical  telegraph,  wliich  is  always 
useless  in  haz}^  weather,  by  applying  the  agency  of  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism to  the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence.  An  apparatus  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose  by  means  of  galvanism  has  recently  been 
contrived  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  of  King's  College,  London,  which, 
if  experiments  on  a  relatively  small  scale  may  be  trusted  to,  appears  to 
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be  completely  successful.  It  has  been  adopted  on  some  of  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  railway  in  this  country"  (England).     (See  5. 'y.  Telegraph.) 

Morse,  however,  became  involved  in  many  vexatious  lawsuits,  rival 
companies  having  violated  his  patents  (secured  in  1837),  disputed  his 
honors,  and  assailed  his  integrity,  yet  he  finally  came  out  victorious; 
still  his  pecuniary  benefits  were  small  compared  with  the  immense  for- 
tunes made  by  other  men  by  his  invention.  Both  hemispheres,  how- 
ever, fully  recognized  his  services,  leaving  him  conscious  that  his  name 
was  remembered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  fact,  rarely 
were  inventors  so  promptly  honored.  All  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  every  civilized  portion  of  the  globe,  gave  him  tokens  of  recog- 
nition, contributed  their  share  of  admiration.  While  in  France,  in 
1858,  the  American  colony  gave  him  a  grand  dinner  in  Paris.  On 
the  29th  of  December,  1868,  the  citizens  of  New  York,  in  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  entertained  him  at  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  at  Delmonico's.  All  the  telegraph  employes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  voluntarily  and  freely  contributed  to  erect  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York  City,  which  was  unveiled  in 
June,  1871,  on  which  occasion  our  venerable  poet,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  delivered  a  suitable  address.  In  the  evening  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  one  of  the  first  instruments  used 
on  the  original  line  between  New  York  and  Washington  was  con- 
nected with  the  wires,  so  that  he  personally,  with  his  own  hands,  might 
send  his  greeting  to  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement  at  his  country  residence  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  his  city  residence,  in  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York,  Tuesday,  April  2,  1872,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  life,  nniversally  mourned,  even  in  the  remotest  lands  of  the  globe, 
whither  his  fame  had  sped. 

Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted  in  all  corporate  bodies,  from  w^liich 
we  choose  the  following,  passed  by  the  State  Senate  in  Albany,  April 
6:— 

Resolved^  That  the  Sepate  have  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  whose  achievement  of  science  in  rendering  the  electric  telegraph  of  prac- 
tical usefulness  has  constituted  him  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  they  recognize  this  official  expression  as  eminently  due  to  his  memory.  That 
we  remember  with  pride  that  while  a  citizen  of  this  State  his  thought  conceived  and 
skill  formed  the  art  which  has  marked  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Resolved^  That  the  career  of  Professor  Morse  through  all  the  discouragements  which 
beset  him  is  the  pride  of  this  his  adopted  State,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  entered 
upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  and  that  a  copy  thereof,  duly  certified,  be  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Wm.  B.  WooDm,      ) 

H.  C.  MuiiriiY,         [■    Committee. 

D.  P.  Wood,  ) 
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A  va<^uc  idea  of  utilizing  a  inagiiet  as  a  means  of  transmitting  mes- 
sages seems  to  have  early  oeciipied  the  fancy  of  learned  men.  In  the 
Spectdtor  i){  1712,  numl)er  241,  Addison  alludes  to  the  P rolunions  iyi 
tlie  learned  Jesuit  Strada,  born  1572,  died  U)4I),  a  Latin  poet  and 
Italian  historian,  who  says,  as  early  as  1017,  he  su|>j>ose8  there  exists  ''a 
species  of  loadstone  which  possesses  such  virtue  that  if  two  needles  be 
touched  with  it,  and  then  balanced  on  separate  pivots,  and  the  one  be 
turned  in  a  particular  direction,  tho  other  will  sympathetically  move 
parallel  to  it."  He  advises  to  use  two  dials  with  the  al})habet  on  them. 
and  tlius,  by  means  of  the  needles  poised  in  the  centres  of  them, 
maintain  a  correspondence  between  two  persons.  Addison  seemed  to 
make  very  light  of  the  idea,  and  facetiously  proposes  to  utilize  these 
dial-plates,  "if  ever  this  invention  should  be  revived  or  put  in  practic-i,'* 
for  lovers'  correspondence,  by  adding  to  the  alphabet  the  standard  words 
in  passionate  epistles,  as  flames,  darts,  die,  Cupid,  heart,  etc. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  book  on  Cryptologie,  also  alludes  to  this  fancy 
of  Strada's,  denying  its  having  any  foundation  in  real  experiment. 

Later,  in  1729,  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  in  the  Charter  House,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  electrical  signals  through  a  wire  7G5  feet  in  length; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  this  excited  hardly  any  attention. 

In  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity  we  are  informed  that  Dr.  Wat- 
son and  other  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society  experimented,  in  1745,  to 
ascertain  how  far  electricity  could  be  conveyed  through  conductors. 
They  caused  an  electric- shock  to  pass  across  the  Thames  at  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  the  water  acting  as  conductor.  The  same  persons,  in  1747, 
also  conveyed  a  shock  a  distance  of  four  miles,  by  means  of  wires. 
They  completed  their  circuit  by  burying  the  poles  in  the  earth. 

In  1748  Benjamin  Franklin  conveyed  an  electric  spark  thronsrh  a 
wire  in  the  Schuylkill  river,  setting  spirits  on  fire. 

In  1753  we  find  an  apparatus  proposed  in  the  Scots'  Magazine^  re- 
quiring a  separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  substitu- 
ting bells  for  the  pith-balls. 

Joseph  Bosolus,  a  Koman  Jesuit,  at  about  the  same  time,  invented  a 
similar  apparatus. 

In  1787  M.  Lomond  utilized  a  pith-ball  electrometer  as  a  telegraph, 
having  invented  an  alphabet  of  motions. 

In  1794  Reigen  (see  Voigt's  Magazine)  used  the  electric  spark  for 
the  telegraph. 

In  1798  Dr.  Salva,  of  Madrid,  utilized  the  same  idea  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

In  1809  Soemmering  exhibited  an  apparatus  to  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  which  the  electro-chemical  decomposition  of  water  in  a 
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series  of  glass  tubes  was  used  to  indicate  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Bain's  clieriiical  telegraph,  invented  later,  acted  on  a  similar  principle. 

In  1813  a  voltaic  electric  telegraph  was  exhibited  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Hampshire.  It  was  not  carried  into  effect, 
though  approvingly  spoken  of. 

In  1816  Francis  Rolands  exhibited  at  Hammersmith  an  apparatus 
for  employing  frictional  electricit}^,  which  was  a  great  improvement  on 
previous  apparatus,  but  still  was  not  appreciated  by  the  government. 

The  greatest  influence  on  modern  telegraphy,  however,  had  the 
Copenhagen  Professor  H.  C.  Oersted's  (born  in  Denmark  in  1777,  died 
1851)  discovery  (1819)  of  the  influence  of  Yolta  electricity  on  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Southampton,  in  183G,  says  of  Hans  Christian  Oersted : 
**The  electric  telegraph,  and  other  wonders  of  modern  science,  were 
but  mere  effervescences  from  the  surface  of  this  deep  recondite  discovery 
(electro-magnetism),  which  Oersted  had  liberated,  and  which  was 
yet  to  burst  with  all  its  mighty  force  upon  the  world.  If  I  were  to 
characterize  by  any  flgnre  the  advantage  of  Oersted  to  science,  I  would 
regard  him  as  a  fertilizing  shower  descending  from  heaven,  which 
brought  forth  a  new  crop,  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasing  to  the 
heart." 

Ampere  (born  at  Lyons  in  1775,  died  1836),  whose  name  is  imperish- 
ablv  connected  with  the  discoverv  of  electro-mas^netism,  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which  Baron  Schilling,  on  the 
authority  of  ])r.  Hamei  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  said  to  have  carried  out 
in  a  sirrfpler  form. 

Then  follow  Sturgeon  and  Faraday's  discoveries  of  electro-magnets 
})roper,  and  the  laws  of  voltaic  and  magneto-electric  induction.  This 
was  in  1825  to  1830. 

In  1835,  we  And  an  electro-telegraphic  communication  established  at 
Gottingen,  by  Gauss  and  Weber,  connecting  the  Observatory  with  the 
University. 

Professor  Wheatstone,  in  connection  with  Wm.  Fothergill  Cooke, 
based  his  apparatus  on  information  received  by  the  latter,  when  in 
Heidelberg  in  1836,  from  Professor  Muncke  respecting  Schilling's  ap- 
paratus. The}'  took  out  a  joint  patent  for  their  invention,  and  success- 
fully introduced  their  apparatus  upon  the  English  railways.  Cooke  and 
Wiu'atstone's,  and  Howe's  and  Hughes'  apparatus  are  still  extensively 
used  in  England;  while  Morse's  is  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  European  Continent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  attempt  henceforth  to  trace  all  the 
various  improvements  made  in  writing  and  printing  electro-magnetic 
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telei^ra})lifl,  ])csi(les  l)eiiii^  IVoiii  our  jiiiijxisc  We  luive  sliown  above 
when  ;i!m1  liow  Morse's  appiiratiis  was  (lonceivcd  jind  e\(?ciited,  and 
have  tried  to  <^ive  an  idea  of  the  gradual  growth  into  praetieid  uset'nl- 
ness  of  the  poetic  i'ancy  of  instantaneous  transmission.  Xor  is  it  our 
pro.vinee  to  point  out  the  various  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  dif- 
ferent inventions  compared  with  eacli  otlier,  which  we  shall  leave  to 
men  of  science  and  future  times  to  settle.  J3ut  tliis  much  is  certain, 
that  three  different  persons  patented  three  entirely  dilferent  apparatus, 
in  three  widely  separated  portions  of  the  globe,  in  one  and  the  same 
year: — Morse  in  tlie  United  States,  Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Stein- 
heil  in  JJavaria.  But  it  was  Morse's  idea  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable, 
inferred  from  the  success  in  making  submarine  coimection  between  Cas- 
tle Garden  and  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  and  no  cavil  will  be 
able  to  pluck  this  laurel  from  his  brow. 


THOUGHTS    OX    LECTURES. 

BY    M.    KRAUSKOPF. 

yr. 

THE    LECTURE    OF    THE    SYNAGOGUE. 

The  synagogue  of  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  as 
much  a  finnly-established  fact  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  -that  era 
was  born.  And  the  svnao-oo^ne  of  nineteen  centuries  asro  was  a  normal 
superstructure  resting  on  a  iirm,  granite  foundation — a  superstructure 
whose  corner-stone  w^as  laid  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago.  We  thus 
behold  the  synagogue  as  a  visible  bridge,  spanning  a  vast  expanse  of 
time,  and  connecting  that  portion  of  the  past  that  embraces  the  most 
momentous  epochs  in  the  life  of  mankind,  with  the  present  and 
future.  We  behold  the  corner-stone  of  that  bridge  laid  at  a  time,  since 
which  mankind  can  iind  accredited  records  of  events  and  epochs,  of 
their  dates,  their  character,  their  scope  and  results,  and  can  clearly 
trace  the  threads  of  progress  running  througli  a  vast  period  of  its  life, 
first  faintly,  but  gradually  increasing  in  strength  and  volume, — 
kindling  vitality  now  here,  now  there ;  running  into  centre-points,  now 
here,  now  there,  and  radiating  from  those  points  into  new  channels  to 
increase  light,  vitality,  life. 

The  synagogue  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  fact  of  history.  There  may 
be,  and  there  are,  various  conflicting  opinions  of  individual  intellects, 
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orresponding  to  the  aspect  which  the  synagogue  presents  to  sncli 
ritellects,  about  the  canse  or  causes  of  that  fact  of  liistory.  This 
ariety  of  aspects  is  not  caused  by  a  variety  of  elements  abnormally 
onglomerated  in  the  synagogue,  but  by  the  variety  of  capacities  of, 
nd  traditionated  theories  impressed  on  such  intellects.  Each  indivi- 
ual  intellect,  taking  a  view  of  the  synagogue  through  the  lenses  of  its 
noods,  beholds  the  synagogue  in  such  colors  and  aspects  as  corre- 
pond  to  its  own  feelings  and  powers  of  discrimination.  But,  be  such 
iews  and  opinions  ever  so  various  and  conflicting,  they  all  agree  on 
his — that  the  synagogue  is  a  fact,  as  much  in  our  day  as  it  was  thou- 
ands  of  years,  ago. 

We  Avill  glance  a  moment  at  the  various  views  and  opinions  of 
nodern  times  about  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  existence  of  the  syna- 
;'0gue  through  such  an  unparalleled  length  of  time. 

To  those  portions  of  mankind,  even  amidst  its  most  advanced  and 
ivilized  portions,  ^^whose  intellects  are  as  yet  in  a  retarded  state 
)f  development,  and  cannot  exercise  their  faculties  in  reading  lectures 
)f  history,  the  synagogue  presents  itself  as  any  other  fact  of  history.. 
5uch  intellects  are  not  incited  to  search  for  causes  or  results  ofsuclL 
acts  ;  if  gazed  at,  it  is  only  when  such  fact  presents  to  the  view 
)Utward  peculiarities,  exciting  a  momentarj^  curiosity,  which  is  easily 
atiated.  To  such  intellects  the  synagogue  undoubtedly  presents 
Peculiarities  to  excite  curiosity  ;  but,  as  it  is  only  gazed  at  like  any 
)ther  curiosity,  and  no  questions  are  asked,  and  no  judgment  formed 
tnd  expressed,  it  is  not  necessary,  because  useless,  to  be  a  cicerone  to- 
uch curiosity  gazers. 

To  many  searching  and  inquiring  intellects  the  synagogue  appears- 
is  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  past — of  the  dim,   distant,  hoary 
)ast ;  as  the  debris  of  a  dead,  defunct  system,  which,  having  effected, 
ts  purpose,  having  yielded  its  fruit  to  mankind  in  contributing  its 
[uota  to  the  grand  quota — the  grand  result,  to  be  yielded  by  creation — 
•hared  the  fate  of  all  systems  which  have  preceded  and  will  follow  it. 
riie  synagogue  appears  to  such  intellects  as  an  embalmed  mummy  ot 
he  Orient,  which,  having    been    carried  reverently  through    a   long 
Perilous  journey,  at  last  enters  a  haven  of  rest,  covered  with  dirt  and, 
lust  and  cobwebs  ;  its  robes  torn  into  shreds,  and  its  surroundings  aj^di 
wrappings  of  strange  and  unwieldy  shapes.     And  as,  instead  of  putting: 
tself  into  a  museum  of  antiquarians,  as  every  mummy  ought  to  do; 
t  evidently  breathes  and  gives  signs  of  life,  it  is  asserted   to   be  in 
ts  last  stages  of  existence.     Soon,  it  is  said,  this  foreign  outlandish 
3lement  will  dissolve  itself  into  nothing.     Soon  progress  and  enlighten- 

nent  are  to  build  the  funeral  pyre  (ji'  that  niunimv  ;  soon  its  end — dis- 
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solviiii^^  (toliirrms  ot*  sinoko — will   be  ficen  to   float  in  tlic  atmofiphere  of  | 
modern  times.       Jt  is  t'lirtliennore  asserted  bysucli  intellects,  that  were  » 
it  not  for  the  persecutions  of  tlie  past  a^res,  wliicli  were  directed  towards  > 
its  destruction,   it    would  liave  ceased  to  exist  long  ago;  that   those 
persecutions  acted  like  the  power  of  friction  on  the  dead  body,  infusing 
it  with  nionientary  life  ;  that  therefore  tlie  existence  of  the  synagogue 
until  our  day  is  an  accident  in  the  life  of  mankind,  caused  by  the  per- 
secutions, another  accident  in  its  life ;  that  the  last  accident  ceasing  to 
exist,  the  other  will  cease  also  to  exist. 

To  this  the  synagogue  replies  : — 

Firstly,  that  it  is  not  an  accident  in  the  life  of  mankind,  but  a  very 
element  of  that  life;  that,  while  it  concedes  that  the  persecutions 
spoken  of  are  accidents  in  the  life  of  mankind — phenomena  attending 
the  operations  of  brute  elements  of  undeveloped  life — it  also  asserts 
that  accidents  cannot  rule  elements.  In  proof  of  which  it  cites  the 
fact,  that  while  the  element  producing  those  "  accidents" — persecutions 
— is  gradually  growing  less  in  volume,  the  "  accidents"  also  diminish  in 
extent,  and  that  the  synagogue  itself,  against  which  those  '*  accidents  " 
hurled  themselves,  overshadows  the  elements  producing  them. 

Secondly,  the  synagogue  denies  that  only  persecutions  renewed  its 
life  and  caused  it  to  exist  until  our  day.  It  points  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  many  centuries  of  its  weary  pilgrimage,  it  now  and  then 
quietly  and  peaceably  reposed  under  the  aegis  of  benevolent  tolerance 
and  charitable  justice.  AVhenes'er  the  synagogue  was  thus  blessed,  it 
threw  off  its  grim-visaged  helmet,  its  heavy  coat  of  mail,  and  its  rude 
sandals.  It  robed  itself  in  the  bright  garments  of  light,  it  cloaked 
itself  with  the  airy  mantle  of  liberty.  It  uncovered  its  treasures  to 
the  light  of  day  ;  and  those  treasures  hailed  light  as  peer  and  brother. 
And  when  its  lio::ht-floods  shone  on  the  surrouudino:  darkness  and  made 
the  hideousness  of  chaos  visible,  then  chaos  hurled  its  brute  forces 
against  it.  Again  the  synagogue  took  refuge  in  its  mummy-like 
castle,  and  secreted  its  treasures  in  its  inmost  chambers,  to  be  brought 
forth  again  and  again,  to  be  again  and  again  secreted,  as  "  accidents  " 
again  and  again  hurled  their  fury  against  it. 

Thirdly,  the  synagogue  not  onh'  defends  its  claim  as  an  element  of) 
past  life  of  mankind,  but  asserts  itself  to  be  the  very  corner-stone  of 
that  life  in  the  future.     Looking  to  the  past,  it  asserts  itself  to  be  the 
nucleus,  around  which  those  elements  which  will  continue  to  unfold 
life  will  rall}^  in  due  course  of  time. 

There  are  other  intellects,  and  many  of  them  there  are,  who  assert 
that  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  synagogue  is  a  dispensation  of 
God^  in  order  to  have  a  witness  that  His  curse  can  blight,  as  His  bless- 
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ings  can  give  life.  Such  intellects,  being  impressed  since  childhood  by 
traditionated,  sectarian  theories,  are  taught  to  believe  that  a  curse 
rests  on  the  synagogue  for  sius  committed  by  it  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  and  many  more  before  them ;  a  warning,  that  liaving  been 
especially  chosen  to  be  His  people,  and  not  having  obeyed  Him,  His 
punishment  reached  it,  and  its  builders  were  scattered  all  over  earth, 
and  it  is  smitten  with  blindness;  that,  although  the  light  is  amidst  it, 
and  shines  continually  on  it,  the  synagogue  cannot  see  it  nor  feel  it. 

To  this  the  synagogue  replies,  and  it  asks : — 

"Wherein  does  the  curse  consist  ?  Is  it  because  its  builders  are  scat- 
tered ? 

The  synagogue  denies  this  to  be  a  curse.  It  asserts  it  to  be  a  bless- 
ing. Is  not  the  whole  earth  the  Lord's?  And  the  fulness  thereof,  is 
it  not  His?  The  Lord  of  Glor}^,  does  He  not  make  His  presence  felt 
unto  all  who  seek  Him  ?  Does  not  His  sun  shine.  His  rain  fall.  His 
dew  quicken  on  all  portions  of  earth  ?  Can  industry  and  perseverance 
not  cause  earth  to  yield  its  treasures,  here,  there,  anywhere,  as  well  as 
in  the  land  where  Lebanon  towers  towards  heaven,  and  Jordan  gently 
murmurs  ?  And  above  all  and  all,  is  not  His  truth  enthroned  and  in- 
haled by  every  heart  seeking  it,  be  it  on  the  plains  of  America,  or  in 
the  cities  of  Europe,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  or  in  the  Saharas  of 
Africa,  or  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Is  it  a  curse  on  the  synagogue  to  have  libraries,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  scrolls,  parchments,  and  books,  conveying  to  millions  of  intellects 
for  all  generations  to  come  the  result  of  the  labor  of  thought  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  intellects? — vying  in  holy  zeal  with  a  David, 
in  wisdom  with  a  Solomon,  in  true  piety  with  a  Hillel,  and  in  true 
heroism  with  a  Maccabee  ?  Is  it  a  curse  to  be  able  to  count  martyrs 
by  tlie  thousands — martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  Justice,  Liberty  ;  mar- 
tyrs who  joyously  ascended  the  funeral  pj^re,  or  suffered  tortures,  or  left 
home  and  country  and  wandered  as  exiles  into  strange  countries  ;  martyrs 
*' whose  badge  was  suffering?"  Where  is  the  curse  resting  on  the 
builders  of  the  synagogue?     In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare 

'  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath,  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions  ?  " 

The  synagogue  denies  that  there  is  a  curse  resting  on  it.  It  laments 
the  curse  of  ignorance,  superstition,  ambition,  despotism,  and  selfish- 
ness resting  as  yet  on  all  mankind.  It  laments  the  curse,  that  por- 
tions of  mankind  consider  others  cursed,  when  it  is  evident  that,  when 
measured  by  the  standard  of  excellence  and  morality,  the  very  up- 
liolders  of  the  doctrines  of  curses  must  come  beneath  its  chastising  rod. 
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There  are  otlier  intellects,  who,  while  ucknowlcMl<rin^  tlie  law  of 
cause  and  eflect  to  he  universal  in  material  creation,  and  while  aesert- 
ini^  that  intellect,  lite  is  caused  solely  by  material  forces,  deny  the 
law  of  matter — the  parent  to  <;overn  tlie  cliild-intellect.  They  de- 
claim ai^ainst  the  whole  past  life  of  mankind,  as  having  been  an  ''ac- 
cident ;  "  that  whatever  good,  noble,  and  beneficial  mankind  of  our  day 
has  inlierited  of  the  }>a6t  would  have  been  yielded  if  neither  syna- 
gogue, church,  nor  mosque  had  existed  ;  that  the  synagogue  yielded  to 
mankind  an  evil  heir-loom  in  the  shape  of  the  churcli  and  the  Islam. 

The  synagogue  replies,  fiistly :  It  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
demonstrative  evidence  that  had  synagogue,  church,  and  mosque  not 
existed,  mankind  would  have  been  more  advanced  than  it  is.  For  the 
life  of  mankind  is  only  one.  It  cannot  preserve  its  records,  as  it  has 
them,  and  jump  backwards  for  thousands  of  years  to  live  its  life  over 
again,  and  make  comparisons  whenever  it  should  arrive  at  the  pre- 
served records.  Neither  can  it  know  about  the  progress  of  intellectual 
life  on  other  planets,  if  such  be  there,  and  make  comparisons. 

The  synagogue  denies  "accidents,"  signifying  the  occurrence  of 
events  without  any  preceding  governing  cause.  Any  contrary  asser- 
tion necessitates  the  assumption  either  of  lawless  chaos — the  very  op- 
posite of  law  in  life,  even  in  its  embryonic  state — to  be  life,  or  of  the 
suspension  of  nature  by  and  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  assumed  superior 
powers. 

The  synagogue  denies  either  of  those  assumptions,  but  it  acknow- 
ledges the  law  of  cause  and  effect  to  be  universal  as  well  in  realms  of 
matter  as  of  intellect.  It  denies  being  an  ''  accident "  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  It  denies  being  only  a  relic  or  a  mummy  of  antiquity.  It 
denies  that  an  especial  curse  of  Jehova  rests  on  it.  It  asserts  itself  to 
be  an  element  of  the  life  of  mankind  since  thirty  centuries  ago,  an 
element  producing  light,  vitality,  life;  and  it  calls  only  on  such  evi- 
dences in  support  of  its  claims  which  can  be  materially  demonstrat- 
ed from  realms  of  matter  and  of  intellect.  The  synagogue,  in  render- 
ing its  lessons,  reads  from  the  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intellect,  and, 
reading  them,  it  states  its  evidences  in  support  of  its  claim  to  be  the 
corner-stone  of  the  grand  structure  of  life,  which  is  reared  by  mankind 
to  be  a  temple  unto  tlie  Architect  of  the  Universe;  a  corner-stone, 
which,  embedded  deeply  in  earth  amidst  dust  and  rocks,  lime  and  fos- 
sils, only  waits  for  light  of  day  to  have  its  lessons  read  and  compre- 
hended. Resting  on  the  bosom  of  matter,  the  synagogue  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  lessons  which  it  can  read  in  matter  as  well  as  in  intellect, 
and  those  lessons  are  justice  and  mercy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCIENCE,  AET,  AND  FACTS. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  bite  of  a  spicier  is  poisonous.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London,  held  lately,  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  was  brought  forward  showing  that  tlie  much-abused 
spider  was  perfectly  innocuous.  It  was  demonstrated  that  if  other 
insects  were  rapidly  killed  by  spiders,  it  arose  entirely  from  their 
terrible  power  of  inflicting  wounds,  and  not  from  any  venomous 
fluids. 

A  curious  lawsuit  has  just  been  decided  in  France  in  regard  to  the 
durability  and  good  quality  of  the  paints  employed  by  artists.  A 
distinguished  painter  brouglit  a  suit  for  damages  done  to  a  painting  he 
was  prosecuting,  because,  when,  after  a  work  of  three  years  on  a  chef- 
d'o&uvre^  all  the  whites  became  black  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  pig- 
ment employed.  The  judge  awarded  the  artist  an  indemnity  of  5,500 
francs,  about  $1,100. 

People  are  prone,  in  speaking  of  the  convulsions  of  nature,  to  say 
"  that  volcanoes  are  the  safety-valves  of  the  globe."  This  stands  on 
no  possible  facts.  Volcanoes  may  be  indexes  of  danger,  but  nothing 
more.  It  is  true,  when  a  volcano  becomes  more  active,  earthquakes 
may  be  imagined  as  possible.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  at  the 
present  time,  whether  any  action  of  a  remarkable  character  was 
manifested  by  Vesuvius  or  ^tna  in  connection  with  the  Californian 
earthquake. 

Tliat  there  are  venomous  flshes  is  very  certain.  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
naturalists  have  been  busy  with  a  fish  called  "  Laffe."  The  poison- 
apparatus  is  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  comes  into  action  when  the  fish 
is  handled.  The  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  human  organism  seems 
to  be  less  rapid  than  that  of  snakes;  though  patients  who  neglect  to 
apply  remedies  similar  to  those  used  for  snake-bites  expose  themselves 
to  serious  consequences,  w^hich  may  even  terminate  fatally.  Fisher- 
men have  been  known  to  die  in  three  days  after  having  been  thus 
poisoned. 

It  has  long  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  that  the  tail-appendage  of  the  rattlesnake  must  be  injurious 
to  the  animal  by  attracting  the  attention  of  its  enemies.  Professor 
Shaler  has,  however,  observed  that  the  noise  of  the  rattle  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  sound  made  by  an  American  species  of  Cicala 
(cricket),  and  he  conjectures  that  the  object  of  the  rattle  is  to  attract 
within  its  reach  the  birds  which  naturally  feed  on  the  Cicala.  This 
he  considers  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  birds  all  seem 
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to  flutter  round  a  rattlesnake,  witliout  calling  into  play  the  unreasona- 
ble theory  of  fascination.  A  fonnidable  objection  to  the  universality 
of  the  j>rinci))le  of  natural  selection  is  thus  removed. 

(ireat  thini^^s  may  be  expected  from  the  attack  made  on  the  North 
Pole  from  all  quarters.  No  less  than  ei^ht  continental  expeditions 
liave  been  fitted  out.  From  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and 
America,  determined  explorers  are  breaking  their  way  through  the 
ice-fields  to  that  unknown  geographical  spot.  The  Austrian  expedition 
is  perhaps  the  largest, surpassing  that  of  Dr.  Hays.  "  Parry's  farthest^' 
is  still  the  most  northerly  ])oint  yet  reached  on  our  globe.  It  seems  as 
if  it  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that  every  year  the  Arctic  zone 
is  getting  colder,  and  interposing  greater  difficulties.  The  Norsemen 
very  probably  drove  their  first  sliips  much  farther  north  than  we  can 
ever  expect  to  get. 

Curious  researches  are  being  made  into  the  subject  of  the  proportion 
of  the  two  sexes  killed  by  lightning.  As  early  as  1840,  both  in  Sweden 
and  England,  it  was  found  that  many  more  men  were  killed  than 
women.  The  greater  exposure  of  men  in  the  fields  does  not  satisfac- 
torily explain  it.  M.  Bondin,  who  has  been  for  years  looking  into  this 
subject,  says,  "  that  all  things  being  equal,  woman  runs  less  danger 
than  man.''  As,  then,  the  chances  are  so  much  in  favor  of  the  fairer 
sex,  we  suppose  their  fears  may  be  somewhat  assuaged  this  coming 
summer  by  reading  this.  The  great  Arago  afiirms  positively  that 
"  the  physical  constitution  of  the  man  plays  a  certain  part,"  as  to 
whether  the  electric  fluid  will  strike  him  or  not.  How  very  unfortu- 
nate it  would  be  if  some  men  knew  they  were  living  lightning-conduc- 
tors ! 

The  late  discovery  of  a  mastodon  in  Orange  county,  New  York, 
inclines  one  to  think  that  this  peculiar  section  of  country  must  have 
abounded  with  these  animals.  The  first  ever  found  in  America  came 
from  this  locality.  From  a  rough  computation  of  the  skeleton,  it  is 
probable  that,  when  alive,  eight  tons  would  have  represented  his 
weight.  That  they  came  to  a  natural  death  is  not  supposed  ;  they 
mostly,  from  the  bones  of  the  legs  having  been  found  embedded 
upright,  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  embogged  and  so  perished. 
That  they  were  Proboscidians,  or  belonging  to  the  elephant  family  or 
trunk-bearing  creatures,  is  certain.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  to  whether 
the  climate  they  lived  in  was  tropical,  from  the  fact  of  some  Siberian 
ones  having  been  discovered  with  pretty  long  hair,  and  teeth  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  food  they  masticated  was 
of  a  coarser  character,  the  product  of  a  colder  climate. 

The  beautiful  art  of  microscopy,  which  allows  the  photographer  to 
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reduce  within  a  pin's-point  whole  groups  of  figures,  has  been  attracting 
considerable  attention  of  late  in  Europe.  There  is  something  charming 
in  one's  being  able  to  carry  about  him,  in  the  smallest  compass,  the 
portraits  of  all  those  dear  to  him.  The  little  ornaments,  now  worn  as 
charms,  have  somewhat  developed  this  art  in  the  United  States.  Prac- 
tically, for  other  than  living  subjects  it  has  been  found  of  great  use. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  friends  of  the  besieged  liv- 
ing in  London  sent  communications  to  the  London  Times^  addressed 
to  their  friends  or  relatives  in  Paris.  The  whole  columns  of  the  Times 
were  then  photographed  until  no  larger  than  a  mere  speck,  and  thus 
were  transmitted  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  their  minute  size  enabling 
them  to  escape  detection.  Inside  of  Paris,  by  means  of  a  pow^erful 
magnifying-glass  they  w^ere  enlarged,  copies  of  the  various  items  made, 
and  thus  were  transmitted  all  over  France.  In  this  country  but  a  sin- 
gle artist  made  a  specialty  of  this  beautiful  art,  and  that  was  Mr. 
John  H.  Morrow,  whose  atelier  was  on  Broadway.  We  regret  to  have 
to  notice  his  departure  for  Austin,  Texas,  but  as  he  believes  that  his 
wonderful  skill  will  be  there  fully  appreciated,  we  look  to  seeing  him 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  photographic  artists  in  the  South. 

The  following,  from  the  justly  famous  Pobert  Stephenson,  the 
Father  of  Pail  ways,  seems  at  present  strange  to  read,  though  it  only 
dates  back  a  few  years.  He  is  writing  about  the  Suez  Canal : — "  Such  a 
channel  w-ould  be  impossible — nothing  could  be  effected  by  it,  save 
unlimited  expenditure  of  time,  life,  and  money,  beyond  the  forma- 
tion of  a  stagnant  ditch  between  two  almost  tideless  seas,  unapproach- 
able by  large  ships,  perhaps  at  the  utmost  capable  of  being  used  by 
small  vessels  when  the  prevalent  winds  permit  their  exit  and  entrance. 
The  project  will  prove  abortive  and  ruinous  to  its  constructors.  I  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  said,  that,  by  abstaining  from  expressing  myself 
freely  on  this  subject,  I  am  tacitly  allowing  capitalists  to  throw  away 
their  money  on  what  is  an  unwise  and  unremunerative  speculation." 
In  language  rather  louder  than  this.  Dr.  Lardner,  thirty  years  ago,  in- 
formed the  world  that  a  tunnel  for  railroad  purposes  must  result  in 
the  certain  death  of  all  the  passengers.  Evidently  M.  Lesseps  differed 
from  Mr.  Stephenson.  The  Suez  Canal,  notwithstanding  the  slurs 
even  of  the  present  English  writers  on  this  subject,  who  still  show  their 
prejudices  about  this  wonderful  work,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
successful  enterprise  of  the  century.  The  canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Not  many  volumes  of  the  I^ew  Era  will 
see  the  day  before  this  enterprise  is  completed.  It  is  a  necessity  for 
both  continents  and  for  the  world  abroad.  Then  this  srlobe  will  be  cir- 
cumnavigated  in  about  90  days. 


GEMS  OF  TiroUOIIT. 

He  who  knows  right  principles  is  not  equal  to  him  who  loves  them. 
— Confucius. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  abhor:  the  learned  in  his  infidelities, 
and  the  fool  in  his  devotions. — Mafujmet. 

What  is  birth  to  a  man,  if  it  shall  be  a  stain  to  his  dead  ancestors  to 
have  left  such  an  offspring  ? — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Of  all  earthly  music,  that  which  reaches  the  farthest  into  heaven  is 
the  beating  of  a  loving  heart. — Beecher. 

As  it  is  the  characteristic  of  great  wits  to  say  much  in  few  words,  so 
it  is  of  small  wits  to  talk  much  and  say  nothing. — RocJvefoucauU. 

Take  away  from  mankind  their  vanity  and  their  ambition,  and  there 
would  be  but  few  claiming  to  be  heroes  or  patriots. — Seneca. 

Always  consult  discretion — it  is  more  discreet  to  be  silent  than  to 
speak  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  sense  and  reason. — Ejpietetus. 

Great  men  heighten  the  consciousness  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is 
our  grateful  duty  to  magnify  him  whose  genius  magnifies  mankind. — 
Alger. 

Mistrust  the  man  who  finds  everything  good,  the  man  who  finds 
everything  evil,  and,  still  more,  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  every- 
thin  g. — Lavater. 

The  roses  of  pleasure  seldom  last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of 
him  who  plucks  them,  and  they  are  the  onW  roses  which  do  not  re- 
tain their  sweetness  after  they  have  lost  their  beauty. — Blair. 

Men  will  strive  after  what  seems  to  them  happiness ;  and  to  raise 
the  ideal  of  individual  happiness,  to  make  men  really  love  better  things, 
is  the  object  at  which  we  are  directly  to  aim,  if  we  would  benefit  and 
save  our  country. — Prof.    Whitney. 

Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
every  setting  of  the  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close  ;  then  let  every  one  of 
these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge  gained  for  yourselves  ;  so, 
from  day  to  day,  and  strength  to  strength,  you  shall  build  up  indeed, 
by  art,  thought,  and  by  just  will,  an  edifice  of  which  it  shall  not  be 
said  :  "  See  what  manner  of  stones  are  here,"  but  "See  what  manner 
of  men." — Buskin. 
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THE-  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE 

HAGIOGEAPHA. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    DR.    LUDWIG    PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA. MARIA  GOLDSMID.'=', 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  race  from  that  of  all  other  peoples  (which  peculiarities  in  truth 
resulted  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  national  existence),  we  may  ad- 
duce as  one  perhaps  of  the  most  remarkable,  the  fact,  that  the  genius 
of  this  people  took  its  boldest  flights,  and  produced  its  loftiest  crea- 
tions, at  a  period  of  national  decline,  when  the  people  themselves,  fast 
sinking  into  moral  and  religious  degradation,  had  well  nigh  abandon- 
ed their  sublime  mission.  The  greatest  productions  of  other  nations, 
have  been  coeval  with  their  attainment  of  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
and  the  noon  of  their  national  existence.  Not  so  with  the  race  of 
Israel.  The  lower  it  fell,  the  higher  soared  the  latent  national  genius. 
This  phenomenon,  recurring  again  and  again  in  their  history,  is  not 
only  easy  of  explanation,  but  is  necessary  to  this  people,  since  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  Jewish  race  is  the  eternal,  never-dying 
"  Religious  Idea,"  which,  just  when  the  disorganization  of  its  appointed 
material  vessel  is  apparently  impending,  must  manifest  itself  with 
redoubled  activity  by  individual  eflbrt,  and  thus  render  itself  superior 
to  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  Then  the  prophets  arise  at  a 
period  when  Heathenism  sits  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  when  it  had 
obtained  general  sway  over  the  people,  had  insinuated  itself  into  the 
popular  life,  and  had  thus  paved  the  way  to  its  natural  consequence 
— the  overthrow  of  the  people  of  Israel.     For  the  nation  had  not  only 
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lost  tliat  which  constituted  its  true  ])ower  and  htreni^th,  that  hy  means 
of  wliich  it  liad  been  enabled  to  stancj  in  array  against  a  world — the 
Religious  Idea;  but  had  likewise  become  enervated  by  Heathenism,  I 
in  whose  train  had  I'ollowed  luxury,  debauchery,  immorality,  injustice, 
oppression,  and  violence.  The  prophets  repeatedly  paint  this  condition 
of  things  in  terms  of  unmitigated  disgust  and  aversion. 

Thus  had  the  life  of  the  Jewish  pe(>])le  become  wholly  opposed  in 
its  character  to  Judaism.  The  only  fragments  of  Judaism  then  still 
remembered  and  practised,  viz.,  the  sacrificial  service  and  some  few 
ordinances  of  the  law,  had  degenerated  into  mere  formal  and  insigni- 
ficant observances.  The  prophets  deemed  it  vain,  amid  this  iin-Mosai<; 
life,  this  wholesale  infringement  of  Judaism,  to  enforce  the  Mosaic  law. 
In  the  first  place,  they  could  not  have  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
the  actual  life  of  the  people  presented,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  was  wholly 
lost  among  them  ;  in  the  second,  the  prophets  could  not  fail  to  perceiv*- 
that,  even  in  the  event  of  the  people's  acceptance  of  a  portion  of  tli(j 
Mosaic  code,  that  portion  would  have  been  but  empty  ceremonial,  since 
the  idea  no  longer  existed  in  the  national  mind. 

The  prophets,  therefore,  recognized  the  necessity  of  even  combat- 
ing so  much  of  the  practice  of  Mosaic  law  as  had  survived,  it  beinL*- 
opposed  to  the  idea,  since  it  consisted  of  empty  rites,  involving  mock- 
ery and  hypocrisy.  And  this  course  they,  in  fact,  adopted.  Isaiah 
exclaims  in  the  name  of  God  :  ^'Of  what  avail  to  me  is  the  multitude 
of  your  sacrifices?  saith  the  Lord.  I  am  cloyed  with  the  burnt  offer- 
ings of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  be- 
fore me,  who  hatli  required  this  at  your  hands,  to  tread  my  courts  i 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me  : 
the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  assembly  proclaimed,  I  cannot  sup- 
port. What !  Impiety  blended  with  a  solemn  rite?  Your  new  moons 
and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  liateth."  Jeremiah  even  declares 
the  sacrificial  worship  to  form  no  integral  part  of  Mosaism.  , 

The  second  Isaiah  says:  "  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  a  day 
for  a  man  to  afilict  his  soul?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush, 
and  sit  upon  sackcloth  and  ashes  ?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and  an  ac- 
ceptable day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen — to 
loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  of  thy  house?  When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  5 
and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh."  The  Jewish  peo-^. 
pie  having  thus  lost  the  Mosaic  Idea  and  ado;  ted  Heathenism,  it  neces- 
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arily  ensued  that  the  life  became  un-Mosaic,  and  that  what  remained 
n  it  of  Mosaism  had  degenerated  into  empty  form.  It  was  consequent- 
y  indispensable  that  the  prophets  should  strive  above  all  things  to 
•einstate  the  religious  idea  among  the  people,  in  order  that  their  life, 
vhicli  had  in  fact  wholly  severed  itself  from  that  idea,  might  again  be 
nade  to  accord  with  it.  This  severance  rendered  it  imperative  on  the 
)rophets  to  seek  to  save  the  idea,  and  to  imbue  with  it  the  heart  of  the 
people  ;  and  this  compelled  them  to  seize  upon  the  religious  idea  only 
;o  aim  to  develop  it  and  re-establish  its  sway.  But  it  again  thence  re- 
iulted,  that  the  idea  was  more  generalized,  and  assumed  an  appearance 
)f  being  opposed  to,  and  independent  of,  material  life.  While  in  Mos- 
lism  the  idea  and  the  life  are  one  and  the  same,  the  idea  now  appeared 
IS  self-existent,  and  severed  from  the  life. 

This  separation  between  the  life  and  the  idea  was,  doubtless,  esscntial- 
y  un-Mosaic.  It  was  likewise  a  great  evil ;  for  the  union  of  the  idea 
md  the  life  alone  forms  religious  truth.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  condi- 
iionof  its  development,  and  was  in  so  far  necessary;  as  by  its  means 
)nly  could  be  effected  the  dissemination  of  the  religious  idea  through- 
)ut  the  whole  world  of  man.  The  idea  solely  could  win  mankind  to 
tself.  When,  in  the  due  course  of  its  development,  it  shall  have  tho- 
•oughly  permeated  the  mental  being  of  man,  it  will  and  must  come 
nto  active  existence,  and  regulate  and  mould  material  life. 

We  shall  thus  perceive  that  the  severance  of  the  idea  and  the  life  is 
jomplete  in  Christianity  ;  that  in  the  middle  ages,  the  idea  was  power- 
.ess  in  respect  of  the  life;  and  that  it  is  but  in  the  most  recent  times 
;hat  it  is  again  beginning  to  exert  any  influence  on  daily  existence. 

What  we  here  deduce  from  history,  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  develop- 
ment of  two  thousand  fiwe  hundred  years'  duration,  the  prophets  clear- 
ly foresaw  and  unequivocally  predicted  at  its  commencement.  Mosaism 
presents  the  union  of  the  life  and  the  idea,  and  could  in  the  first  in- 
itance  be  addressed  to  the  Jewish  race  only.  To  disseminate  the  re- 
ligious idea  is  Israel's  mission  ;  to  live  out  the  religious  life,  is  Israel's 
appointed  task.  But  the  prophets,  inasmuch  as  they  especially  set 
E*orth  the  religious  idea — inasmuch  as  they  elaborate  it  in  its  universali- 
ty, and  omit  to  insist  on  its  special  application,  have  the  pre-conscious- 
aess  that  the  religious  idea  is  not  Israel's  portion  only,  but  that  of  all 
mankind.  The  acknowledgment  of  one  God  in  His  entire  unity — of 
Dne  God,  supreme  and  holy,  who  is,  in  this  indirect  relation  to  man  crea- 
ted in  liis  image,  man's  Providence,  the  sole  source  of  judgment  and 
I'evelation — the  dift'usion  of  universal  love,  b}^  means  of  universal  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  peace — and  the  universal  acceptance  of  these  by  man- 
kind, who  will  thereby  be  united  and  wholly  influenced  ; — such  are  the 
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chief  pointB  of  developiiicnt,  which  the  ])rophetB  iirijjarted  to  the  Mo- 
saic idea. 

I^^ach  of  these  ])i*opliet.s,  from  the  iirnt  to  the  la.st,  inculcates  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  from  each  in  succession  it  receives  additional  development. 
Nay  :  this  doctrine  i6  even  anterior  to  the  proj)het8  whose  writings  W(; 
now  possess,  and  is  in  fact  the  very  mother  of  ])rophecy.  It  is,  viz.. 
worthy  of  all  remark,  that,  in  Micah  iv,  1-4,  and  in  Isaiah,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  prophetic  address,  ii.  2-4,  we  find  exactly  parallel  passages 
expressing  this  idea,  with  but  this  difference — that  in  Micah,  the  com- 
position is  more  careful,  and  that  there  is  one  additional  and  very  beau- 
tiful verse.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  tlie  original  au- 
thorship of  these  verses.  Closer  investigation  proves,  however,  that  to 
neither  of  these  two  writers  does  it  belong  ;  but  that  they  are  the  tran- 
script of  an  older  prophetic  declaration  which  both  prophets  cite,  and 
place,  for  a  specific  object,  at  the  head  of  tlieir  respective  paragraphs. 
The  verses  run  thus  : — "  But  in  the  last  days,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  ol 
the  mountain  ;  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  tlie  hills  ;  and  people  shall 
flow  unto  it.  And  many  nations  shall  come  and  say.  Come,  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Ja 
cob.  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  shall  walk  in  His  paths  ; 
for  the  law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  He  shall  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong 
nations  afar  oJ0t':  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
tlieir  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  the}^  learn  war  any  more.  But  they  shall  sit  every 
man  under  his  own  vine,  and  his  own  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  thenal 
afraid ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it." 

It  is    herein  declared — 1st.  That  all  nations   of  the  earth  will  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  Religious  Idea.     2ndly.  That  they  will  con 
sider  themselves  bound  by  it ;  and  3rdly.  Peace,  the  cessation  of  w 
and  strife,  general  security  and  happiness  will,  by  means  of  that  relig- 
ious idea,  come  universally  to  prevail.     We  see  this  general  acceptanc 
of  the  religious  idea  metaphorically  portrayed  in  "  the  going  up  of  th 
nations   to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the   house  of  the  God  o: 
Jacob  ;  "  its  fulfilment  in  the  life,  in  "  the  walking  in  his  paths ;  "  i 
result,  in  the  cessation  of  war,  and  in  dwelling  peacefully  every  on^ 
'*  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree."     Every  prophet  depicts,  i 
accordance  with  his  own  character  and  in  his  own  individual  style,  thi 
great  future  of  the  human  race,  in,  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  at  lengt! 
transfers  into  the  brute  creation,  and  into  all  nature,  the  spirit  of  heav 
enly  peace.     ''  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop 
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ird  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
he  fatlinor  to£>:ether.  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow 
md  the  bear  shall  feed  their  young  ones,  shall  lie  down  together,  and 
he  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play 
)n  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  l^iis  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
nountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  fall  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
;he  waters  cover  the  sea." 

As  soon  as  the  prophets  had  attained  to  the  consciousness  that  Mos- 
lisni  was  not  destined  to  limit  its  influence  to  the  Jewish  race,  but  that 
ts  ultimate  end  was  the  dissemination  of  the  religious  idea  among  the 
vhole  of  mankind,  the  question — How  was  that  design  to  be  accom- 
)lished  ?  naturally  suggested  itself  to  them.  Tlieir  first  necessary  de- 
luction  was,  that  Israel  was  but  the  instrument  of  God.  To  be  the 
lepositaries  of  the  religious  idea,  for  the  whole  human  race,  they  re- 
iognized  to  be  the  mission  of  the  whole  posterity  of  Abraham.  Their 
econd  deduction  was,  that  in  its  fulfilment  no  thought  of  victory  by 
brce  of  arms,  or  by  coercive  means,  or  by  the  exercise  of  political 
)ower,  was  to  be  entertained.  The  idea  could  only  prevail  by  virtue 
>f  its  power  as  an  idea :  freedom  cannot  be  attained  through  slavery ; 
t  can  be  won  by  free  development  alone.  The  view  set  forth  in  the 
vritings  of  the  prophets  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — Israel  is  con- 
aminated — God's  chastisement  is  therefore  necessary.  By  this  chas- 
isement  Israel  shall  be  sanctified  and  purified.  Israel  will  be  re-estab- 
ished.  This  chastisement,  regeneration,  and  restoration  will  serve  as 
ixamples  and  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  religious  idea  ever  existent  in 
srael,  and  therefore  lead  to  its  recognition  by  all  people.  Therefore 
srael  endures  his  punishment  for  the  sake  of  all  nations,  his  degrad- 
,tion  and  their  contumely,  for  that  of  all  mankind.  Israel  is  the 
nartyr  for  the  human  race,  of  the  religious  idea,  as  Isaiah  in  the  well- 
mown  33rd  chapter  represents  him  to  be.  The  reference  which  these 
uccessive  propositions  bear  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Jewish 
)eople  (the  latter  furnishing  in  fact  their  connecting  links),  is  clearly 
)erceptible.  The  more  palpable  this  condition  of  things  became,  as 
he  fall  of  the  kingdom  approached  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  en- 
ued,  and  as  their  restoration  appeared  more  imminent,  the  clearer 
vere  the  predictions  of  prophecy.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  surpris- 
id  to  find,  that  the  second  Isaiah  puts  forth  these  statements  with  the 
greatest  precision. 

The  third  deduction  from  the  same  view,  is  the  amplification  by  the 
i^rophets  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe,  and 
>f  God's  appearing  to  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading,  by 
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means  ofjnstice  and  truth,  all  mankind  to  moral  perfection  ;  they  de- 
clare that  God  ordains  tlie  destinies  of  ;ill  nations,  in  accordance  with 
Ilis  universal  wisdom.  It  is  God  who  calloth  upon  people  and  princes 
for  specific  objects,  who  f^rantetli  them  the  victory,  in  order  to  chastise 
the  iniquity  of  the  conquered,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  man  ;  but 
who  prepareth  likewise  the  downfall  of  the  conqueror,  if  he  misuse  the 
success  vouchsafed  unto  him. 

Tiie  judgtnents  of  God,  the  purification  of  man  by  their  means,  and 
the  re-acceptance  of  the  purified  man,  are  thus  the  chief  subject-matter 
of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  ;  the  theme  of  which  they  treat  in  end- 
less modifications.  With  unflinching  courage  do  they  inveigh  against 
all  immorality ;  they  denounce  it  in  all  its  forms  and  phases;  and 
brand  its  votaries,  whether  found  among  the  people,  the  priests,  or  the 
princes,  whether  Israelite,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  or  Tyrian. 

With  unwearied  hand  do  they  portray  their  fall,  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. Then  they  turn  to  paint  in  glowing  colors,  how  God  is  found  of 
them  who  seek  Him,  how  He  hath  compassion  on  the  penitent,  and 
blotteth  out  his  transgression.  But  with  deepest  inspiration  do  they 
address  themselves  to  the  oppressed  and  downcast,  and  declare  how  the 
Lord,  throned  in  unspeakable  majesty,  is  nighest  unto  the  broken  in 
heart,  and  turneth  his  sorrow  into  joy,  his  aspirations  into  fulfilment ; 
and  is  his  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 

What  renders  the  Brophets  so  valuable  is,  that  while  Mosaism  in- 
culcates the  right  in  fixed  doctrine  and  specific  rules  of  life,  the 
Brophets  bring  general  morality  to  be  accepted,  set  it  forth  as  the  uni- 
versal guide  of  human  action,  and  insist  upon  the  truth,  that  by  means 
of  it  alone  can  nations  continue  to  exist,  and  that  without  it  they 
must  eventually  decline  and  fall ;  that  neither  force  of  arms  nor  diplo- 
macy is  of  power  to  sustain  them,  if  morality  has  ceased  to  be  active 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  Brophets  are  the  book  of  the  peoples,  the 
mirror  in  which  they  may  see  their  destinies  clearly  reflected. 

If  we  hastily  review  the  utterances  of  each  prophet  individually,  we 
shall  perceive  that  Isaiah  especially  enlarges  on  the  Holiness  of  the 
Deity.  At  his  sanctification  for  his  prophetic  mission,  the  loftiest 
accent  that  greets  his  ear  is  the  three  times  "  Holy,"  from  the  lips  of 
the  seraphim.  "Holy  Lord"  is  the  epithet,  with  which  he  most  fre- 
quently apostrophizes  his  God.  This  Holy  God  is  sanctified  by  jus- 
tice; he  who  accepts  His  judgments,  sanctifies  Him.  Hence  the 
Almighty's  displeasure  at  crime  and  injustice,  His  condemnation  ofj 
fraud  and  hypocrisy.  Therefore  He  executeth  judgment,  causeth  the 
proud  to  fall,  and  visiteth  the  froward,  but  purifieth  by  chastisement.  •  5 
"  When  Thy  law  came  to  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  learnt 
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righteousness."  If  He  be  angry,  he  returneth  fronn  His  anger,  and 
hath  compassion,  and  guilt  is  expiated.  Isaiah  says,  "God  teareth 
asunder  the  veil  that  hideth  the  nations  ;  raiseth  the  covering  that 
covereth  all  peoples ;  annihilateth  death,  and  wipeth  the  tear  from 
every  eye." 

The  characteristic  of  Ezekiel  is  his  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  of 
God's  unconditional  justice.  The  judgment  of  God  is  pronounced  on 
all  souls.  Each  soul  will  be  judged  individually;  the  sinful  soul  will 
be  visited  with  death,  i.  e.^  annihilation  ;  the  just  with  life,  ^.  ^.,  salva- 
tion. If  the  just  soul  depart  from  justice,  and  turn  to  evil,  it  will  be 
punished.  If  the  wicked  turn  from  transgression  and  pursue  the  path 
of  righteousness,  it  will  receive  forgiveness,  and  attain  to  immortality. 
God  is  therefore  prompt  to  forgive;  hath  pleasure  in  the  return  of  the 
repentant  sinner.     As  with  individual,  so  it  is  with  national  existence. 

But  the  second  Isaiah  is  peculiarly  the  prophet  of  the  unfortunate, 
of  the  oppressed  and  sorrowing.  In  every  accent  of  tender  love,  he 
calls  them  to  God.  He  will  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  ;  He  Avill 
gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom ;  He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  who  have  no  might  He  increas- 
eth  strength.  He  says,  "  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the 
waters :  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat :  yea,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price."  He  considers  it 
his  especial  vocation  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  '^  He  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted  ;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 

The  thought  of  most  frequent  recurrence  to  him  is,  ^'  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  my  footstool,  but  to  that 
man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word."  But  all  the  glory  of  the  earth  is  as  nought 
in  His  sight,  for,  ''  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and 
are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance." 

The  transition  hence  to  the  so-called  Hagiographa  is  easily  perceived. 
They  form  the  third  divison  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  specific  and 
necessary  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Religious  Idea.  We  select 
for  examination  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  Doubtless  a  part  of  these  writings  preceded  the  prophets 
whose  works  we  possess.  Some  of  the  Psalms  were  composed  by  Da- 
vid and  his  contemporaries :  of  many  of  the  Proverbs,  Solomon  is  the 
author;  and,  according  to  my  view  (founded  upon  the  style  and  the 
description  of  manners  it  contains),  the  Book  of  Job  dates  from  the 
times  of  the  Judges.  These  productions  are,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
nected with  the  march  of  events  historically  considered,  and  appertain 
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to  tho  individuiil.  J'ut  wc  iiiUBt  rocolloct  also,  that  the  individual  lives 
amid,  and  is  influenced  Ijy,  the  circumstances  of  his  a^e  and  its  pre- 
vailing^ mental  tendencies,  and  that  the  mass  is  but  composed  of  the 
ag<;regate  of  individual  existences. 

The  characteristic  of  these  writings,  and  one  wliich  renders  them  an 
integral  and  essential  portion  of  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Religious  Idea, 
is  that  they  express  subjective  religion,  i.  e.^  the  religion  and  piety  of 
the  individual.  Mosaism  and  Prophetism  declare  the  objective  doc- 
trines of  God,  the  world,  and  mankind.  The  llagiographa  enlarge  on 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to  his  God. 
Mosaism  in  teaching  the  direct  connection  of  the  Deity  with  mankind 
b}^  means  of  His  Providence,  of  judgment,  and  revelation,  places  God 
and  man  in  direct  relation  to  each  other.  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  man  perceived  this  relation  to  be  not  only  objective  (^.  <?., 
existing  in  the  social  man),  but  he  felt  himself  also  to  be,  in  his  strict 
individuality,  in  intimate  connection  with  his  Maker;  and  thus  is 
evolved  subjective  religion,  i.  ^.,  man  in  his  individual  destiny,  his 
individual  position,  in  fine,  in  his  every  relation  ;  and  in  his  conforma- 
tion, physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  And  this  view  is  perfectly 
consistent;  for  the  all-embracing,  all-seeing  God,  who  hath  divided 
this  universe  into  its  manifold  parts  and  sections,  must  have  regard, 
not  alone  to  the  species,  but  to  the  individual.  The  *'  Writings  "  thus 
portray  the  various  emotions  experienced  by  the  individual  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  God,  in  the  ever-changing  scenes  of  life;  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity  induced  by  these  emotions.  As  the  writings  of 
Moses,  notwithstanding  their  nationality  of  costume,  are  emphatically 
the  book  of  mankind,  the  Prophets  the  book  of  the  nations,  so  are  the 
'*  Writings  "  the  book  of  the  individual  man.  In  all  ages,  therefore,  and 
under  all  climes,  have  they  ever  found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all 
God-lovino^  men. 

The  subject-matter  of  these  Hagiographa  is  the  suffering  and  strug- 
gling human  being.  In  the  vortex  of  actual  life,  amid  the  friction,  the 
contending  and  selfish  efforts  of  mankind,  is  he  destined  to  battle.  He 
feels  his  own  strength  to  be  insufficient,  and  seeks  a  higher  support,  an 
immovable  stay,  in  God.  He  falls,  the  power  of  his  adversaries  over- 
comes him.  He  seeks  more  eftieient  help,  firmer  support,  protection, 
and  safety,  in  God.  This  it  is  of  which  these  writings  treat ;  in  this 
consists  subjective  religion.  The  richest  in  these  treasures  are  the 
Psalms.  They  are  a  collection  of  devotional  lyrics,  uttering  in  accents 
the  most  touching,  in  forms  and  modes  of  language  the  most  varied, 
the  thoughts,  sensations,  and  emotions  of  suffering,  struggling  man. 
The  majority  of  these  Psalms  are  prayers  for  deliverance  from  enemies 
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for  punishment  of  the  godless,  who  oppress  the  innocent.  Thus  the, 
judgment  of  God  is  sometimes  invoked,  sometimes  pronounced  ;  for  He 
judges  the  people,  the  rulers,  and  the  universe,  with  inflexible  justice. 
He  who  trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins,  who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all 
spirits,  the  all-seeing  Lord,  He  annihilateth  the  wicked,  is  unto  them 
who  trust  in  Him  help,  shield,  banner,  saviour,  shepherd,  refuge,  and 
light.  Let  every  one  therefore  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  He  is  his  help 
and  his  shield.  L^nto  him  shall  men  turn  in  every  peril,  for  He  is 
faithful  and  full  of  compassion.  Men's  unhappiness  is  often  caused  by 
sin,  for  the  forgiveness  of  which  we  must  pray.  But  God's  mercy  is 
without  limit.  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust.  He  is  the  pro- 
tector of  the  oppressed.  He  chastiseth,  but  delivereth  not  unto  death. 
He  is  nigh  unto  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  granteth  victory. 

Then  again  the  delivered  pours  forth  his  song  of  thanksgiving,  for 
the  salvation  and  help  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  unto  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  sorest  peril.  And  with  this  is  connected  the  universal  song  of 
praise,  in  which  God  is  addressed  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Earthy  the  Hevealer  of  the  truth  which  leadeth 
man  to  the  right  path,  the  Providence,  whose  counsels  are  unsearch- 
able. Unto  Him  must  man  submit.  Him  must  he  fear,  love,  and 
worship.  In  Him  must  he  rejoice  and  be  glad.  Him  must  he  acknowl- 
edge as  the  Eternal  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Psalms  must  doubtlessly  be  understood  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view.  They  are  not  intended  to  present  us  with  objective 
doctrine.  Tiiey  express  the  conceptions,  which  man,  in  the  various 
phases  of  life,  forms  of  the  Deity.  The  pictures  are  often  highly  colored. 
But  every  chord  of  human  feeling  and  aspiration  is  touched,  and  the 
ever-present  unfailing  conviction  of  God's  existence  and  government 
pours  forth  into  tlie  trembling  heart  of  man,  peace,  security,  and  con- 
solation. No  writings  are  more  instructive  and  interesting  than  these 
Psalms,  the  lyric  utterances  of  the  Jewish  race.  They  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  hymns  and  odes  of  Pindar,  or  the  choruses  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  In  the  latter,  we  have  the  cold  marble,  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  art  into  the  most  perfect  forms,  and  the  highest  plastic  beauty; 
in  the  former,  the  warm,  palpitating  human  heart,  whence  the  fresh 
rapid  stream  of  life  gushes  freely  forth.  In  these  creations  we  at  once 
clearly  perceive  the  contrast  presented,  and  the  missions  to  be  respect- 
ively fulfilled,  by  these,  the  two  most  important  ntitions  of  antiquity, 
Hellas  and  Israel.  Both  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  man- 
kind ;  the  one  on  temporal  or  liuman  things,  the  other  on  things  im- 
perishable, eternal,  on  the  inmost  being  of  man. 

The  Bo  >k  of  Job  treats  the  same  question  in  all  its  bearings  more 
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exclusively  and  more  extensively,  viz. : — the  actual  life  of  Rufferinir 
man,  in  his  relation  to  the  Deity.  But  what  is  matter  of  feolino;  and 
impulse  only  in  the  Psalms,  is  elevated  in  Job  into  a  matter  of  con- 
sciousness, artistically  elaborated  to  a  definite  proposition.  The  ques- 
tion itself,  in  its  various  solutions,  assumes  a  dramatic  form.  Job  him- 
self opens  the  inquiry — "  Why  does  God  permit  so  much  evil  to  visit  I 
man,  in  this,  his  brief  pilgrimage  on  earth  ?"  The  friends  of  Job  i 
undertake  to  reply  to  this  query,  after  the  old  accepted  manner.  "  God  I 
is  just ;"  every  affliction  is  punishment  for  transgression.  Job  refutes 
this,  partly  from  general,  and  partly  from  personal  experience.  Then 
every  sufferer  would  be  indicated  to  be  criminal,  every  prosperous 
man  to  be  a  hero  of  virtue.  The  contrary  is  endlessly  manifest, 
since  many  known  sinners  enjoy  immunity  from  sufl*erin<r,  and  many 
sufferers  are  unconscious  of  guilt,  comparable  with  their  sufler- 
ings  in  intensity.  A  higher  solution  must  be  sought,  which  God 
in  fact  Himself  declares,  viz.:  everything  in  nature  has  its  fixed  pur-"* 
pose  assigned  to  it  by  God.  This  purpose  is  achieved  by  the  most  ap- 
propriate means.  By  virtue  of  the  co-operation  and  ai*rangement  of 
these  several  purposes,  nature  exists.  These  designs  are  proofs  in  them- 
selves of  the  wisdom  of  the  designer.  The  inevitable  deduction,  left 
by  the  artistic  handling  of  the  argument,  for  the  reader  himself  to 
make,  although  prepared  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  is  this: 
— an  all  wise  purpose  is  contained  in  the  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  of 
human  life ;  these  last  tend  to  the  continued  endurance  of  the  race  of 
man,  to  the  development  of  the  mental  power  by  the  exercise  of  piety 
and  resignation  :  thus  is  man  led  by  suffering  to  a  higher  goal. 

The  Book  of  Job  presents  a  grand  picture  of  human  life.  As  to 
style,  religious  depth,  and  artistic  perfection,  it  has  been,  and  still 
remains,  unequalled.  What  it  contains  and  sets  forth,  is  yet  as  true, 
as  unchanged,  as  though  this  very  day  it  had  first  been  uttered.  The 
same  lamentations  over  the  innumerable  ills  of  life,  the  same  condem- 
natory judgment  upon  the  fallen,  are  still  heard  from  the  lips  of  selfish 
dogmatists.  But  the  consolatory  inferences  we  draw  at  the  present 
moment  from  this  argument  are  not  more  striking  nor  sublime  than 
those  furnished  by  this  glorious  poem.  AVith  all  this,  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity pervades  the  book,  a  deep  sympathy  for  human  sorrow,  a 
knowledge  of  human  weakness,  touches  of  a  morality  the  most  refined, 
and  homage  rendered  to  wisdom ;  all  these  mark  it  as  the  utterance  of 
the  purest  of  human  hearts,  a  pearl  in  the  bright  coronet  formed  of 
the  creations  of  Israel's  genius. 

While  the  Book  of  Job  rises  to  the  loftiest  sphere  of  religious  medi- 
tation, the  Proverbs  descend  to  the  consideration  of  practical  daily 
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life.  The  Proverbs  are,  as  a  whole,  intended  to  demonstrate  the  appli- 
cability of  the  law  of  God  to  everyday  life,  and  its  operation  on 
material  existence.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom," 
is  one  of  the  opening  declarations  of  tlie  book,  and  the  enforcement 
of  this  teachino;  its  unwearied  aim.  With  this  fear  we  stumble  not — 
we  keep  far  removed  from  evil — we  fall  into  no  snares-^and  we  lengthen 
onr  days.  Unshaken  trnst  in  God,  tirm  as  the  rock,  is  our  shield  and 
our  fortress,  the  surest  weapon  of  defence  in  life.  For  God,  who 
abhorreth  deception,  but  who  hath  pleasure  in  liim  who  walks  in 
innocence,  blesseth  the  upright,  and  permitteth  him  not  to  fall.  True 
it  is,  that  He  leavcth  not  the  righteous  unproved  ;  but  him  whom  He 
loveth  the  Lord  chasteneth,  as  a  father  his  child ;  and  He  ordereth  for 
fixed  objects,  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  all  things  aright. 

We  would  here  subjoin  the  following  brief  remarks: — 1st.  In  the 
Psalms  and  in  the  Book  of  Job  we  meet  with  repeated  allusions  to 
nature.  The  Psalms  (especially  the  19th  and  the  lOltli),  place  ISTature 
and  llevelation  in  juxtaposition,  and  refer  frequently  to  the  works  of 
God  in  nature  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  Existence.  The  Book  of  Job 
recurs  again  and  again  to  nature,  and  deduces  from  her  operations  the 
solution  of  his  argument.  How  different  is  all  within  the  realms  of 
heathenism.  Considering  nature  as  the  starting-point,  it  evolved, 
from  the  conflict  of  the  various  elements  in  nature,  two  or  more  gods; 
— failing  to  perceive  the  unity  of  nature  herself.  But  the  religious 
idea  went  forth  from  God,  through  Him  recognizes  nature  to  be  one,  a 
uniform  single  work  of  the  Creatoi",  and  perceives  in  nature,  thus 
understood,  its  own  verification.  2nd.  Since  the  main  theme  of  these 
Writings  is  the  individual  and  his  idiosyncrasy,  they  naturally  revert 
more  frequently  and  more  explicitly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  them,  as  in  the  books  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  this  doctrine  is  rather  set  forth  as  a  pre-acknowledged, 
pre-accepted  truth,  than  insisted  on  as  the  basis  of  all  religion,  on  which 
the  superstructure  is  to  be  reared,  and  which  should  be  the  aim  and 
end  of  religious  teaching.  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  alike  incom- 
prehensible without  the  pre-conception  of  the  inunortality  of  the  soul ; 
they  include  it,  in  truth,  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  creation  in  the  image 
of  his  Creator.  But  their  aim  and  scope  is  the  'here,'  to  mould  and 
form  tliis  into  an  independent  and  religious  unity.  The  Ilagiographa 
arc,  in  this  matter,  conceived  wholly  in  the  Mosaic  spirit.  And  these 
two  characteristics  testify  that  these  Writings,  are  but  offshoots  from 
Mr)6ai8m  thcilr  great  root,  in  whieh  are  to  l)e  found  their  firm  ground- 
work and  signiticance.  But  they  are,  in  themselves,  the  unfolding  of 
the  Religious  Idea  in  the  individual. 
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Here  tlieii  wo  liave  readied  the  close  of  tlie  first  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Itclii^ious  Jdea,  and  of  its  depositaries  and  bearers,  the 
Hebrew  people.  Tiiat  period  comprehends  two  phases, — the  founding 
of  the  relii^ious  idea  in  Mosaism,  and  its  conquest  over  heathenism  in 
the  midst  of  th(3  Jewi^^h  ra(!e,  l)y  Proplietism.  In  this  victory  it 
suffered,  it  is  true,  the  severance  of  the  idea  and  the  life;  but  by  that 
severance  it  effected  a  general  diffusion  of  the  religious  idea,  in  its 
destination  for  all  the  human  race;  and  further,  it  prepared  its  devel- 
opment in  the  individual.  From  this  juncture  we  behold  the  religious 
idea  stepping  forth  into  a  larger  arena,  into  the  whole  world  of  man. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Jewish  race  quits  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  to  spread  itself,  in  its  wide  dispersions,  over  the  earth. 
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When  the  son  of  Gamaliel  was  married,  E-abbi  Eliezer,  Joshuah,  and 
Zadig,  were  invited  to  the  marriage-feast.  Gamaliel,  though  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  amongst  the  Israelites,  waited  himself  on 
his  guests,  and,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine,  handed  it  to  Eliezer,  who 
politely  refused  it.  Gamaliel  then  handed  it  to  Joshuah.  The  latter 
accepted  it.  "  How  is  this,  friend  Joshuah  ?  "  said  Eliezer;  "  shall  we 
sit,  and  permit  so  great  a  man  to  wait  on  us  ?  " — "  Why  not?  "  replied 
Joshuah  ;  "  a  man  even  gi'eater  than  he  did  so  long  before  him.  Was 
not  our  father  Abraham  a  very  great  man? — yet  even  he  w^aited  upon 
his  guests,  as  it  is  written — And  he  (Abraham)  stood  hy  them  whilst 
they  were  eating. — Perhaps  you  may  think  he  did  so,  because  he  knew 
them  to  be  angels  ; — no  such  thing.  He  supposed  them  to  be  Arabian 
travellers,  else  he  would  neither  have  offered  them  water  to  wash  their 
feet,  nor  viands  to  allay  their  hunger.  Why  then  shall  we  prevent  our 
kind  host  from  imitating  so  excellent  an  example?  " — '*!  know,"  ex- 
claimed Kabbi  Zadig,  "  a  being  still  greater  than  Abraham,  who  doth 
the  same."  "Indeed,"  continued  he,  "how  long  shall  we  be  engaged 
in  reciting  the  praises  of  created  beings,  and  neglect  the  glory  of  the 
Creator?  Even  He,  blessed  be  his  name,  causes  the  winds  to  blow,  the 
clouds  to  accumulate,  and  the  rain  to  descend  :  He  fertilizes  the  earth, 
and  daily  prepares  a  magnificent  table  for  his  creatures.  Why  then 
shall  we  hinder  our  kind  host,  Gamaliel,  from  following  so  glorious  an 
example  ?  " 
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"You  have  foTind  it,  this  paper?  Ah,  yes,  that  is  it,"  and  the 
Baroness  took  the  package  of  letters  and  commenced  examining  their 
contents,  occasionally  expressing  her  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject she  had  on  her  mind,  interspersing  it  with  extracts  from  the  letters. 
''  Five  per  cent,  of  silver  and  one  per  cent,  to  work  it  with — and  an 
increase  of  seven  ;  he  mentioned,  I  think,  eight  thousand  as  possible. 
But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  any  exaggerations ; 
— and  instead  of  a  salary — listen  to  me,  Babette,  please  don^t  wander 
so,  and  help  me  with  your  ideas — instead  of  a  salary  he  asks  some- 
thing which  is  preposterous." 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Babette,  rather  listlessly. 

"  He — yes,  who  is  he  ?  That  is  exactly  the  question,  for  somehow 
or  other  he  has  eluded  the  question  of  his  identity  entirely,  and  with 
a  very  peculiar  kind  of  fascination  has  lured  me  off,  I  am  afraid,  into 
all  kinds  of  fantastical  ideas,  about  improvements  to  be  made  on  my 
farm  and  in  my  mine.  Women,  you  know,  Babette,  ought  to  be — or 
should  be  in  fact — dreadfully  suspicious  of  everything.  It's  the  best 
arm  of  protection  Nature  has  given  us.  Suspicious  just  as  much  about 
their  affections  as  about  their  business.  The  trouble  about  our 
natures  is,  that  although  the  barriers  we  may  throw  around  us  are 
decidedly  impregnable  at  first,  w^e  tire  before  a  long  and  persistent 
assault;  if  we  cannot  be  carried  by  storm,  by  a  coup  de  main^  we  in- 
variably surrender  body  and  soul,  if  only  Iho  assailant  holds  out  per- 
sistently enough.  But  why  I  should  give  you  this  whole  string  of 
experiences  I  don't  know.  Here  is  the  question  narrowed  down  to  a 
point.  This  gentleman — for  a  gentleman  he  is,  don't  you  think  so? — 
wants  to  engage  with  me  as  a  kind  of  overseer,  and  proposes  to  work 
on  shares.  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that,  mademoiselle,  my 
counsellor-in-chief?  Please  now  don't  plead  want  of  knowledge  or 
any  inability  to  judge  of  the  circumstances,  for " — and  here  the 
Baroness  looked  Babette  steadily  in  the  face — "  if  anybody  knows  any- 
thing about  this  person,  you  do." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  madam,  my  acquaintance  with  him  has  been  of 
the  most  limited  character,"  replied  Babette,  *'  and  as  your  inquiries,^ 
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I  Bnj)p(>ye,  arc  Kiirn)ly  in   nj^ard  to  liiri  capacity  to  undertake  a  certain 
kind  of  work,  1  can  express  no  opinion.'' 

"  Js  tliat  all?"  asked  the  J3aroness,  impatiently;  "nothing  more? 
Now  suppose  I  ap})roach  the  question  in  a  most  brutal  way.  Do  you 
think  that,  in  a  business  sense,  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  deceive  me, 
and  by  some  plan  or  phjt  of  his  endan;^er  my  })roperty  or  income?" 
Babette,  from  a  sitting  position,  rose  instantly  to  her  feet.  Somehow 
she  had  found  her  tongue.  ''No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  "he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  such  a  thing.  You  cannot  mean  that,  madam.  Who  i 
asked  him  here?  Did  he  come  of  his  own  accord?  The  note  you 
wrote  him  induced  his  presence  here.  If  it  is  business  you  wish  lue 
to  talk  about,  I  must  have  further  explanations.  What  are  bis 
terms  ?  " 

"  He  wants  to  work  the  mine  on  my  account — I  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  alterations  in  the  furnaces  and  so  on,  and  he  claims  as  a  salary 
one-fourth  of  the  additional  net  profits." 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  socialist  method  of  working. 
And  how  long  is  the  enterprise  to  continue?  " 

"  Just  according  to  his  option.  lie  says  he  may  work  four  months, 
and  then  leave  me  in  the  lurch  after  that ;  then  again  he  puts  in  the 
stipulation  that  lie  is  not  to  be  expected  to  commence  the  work  but 
when  he  feels  like  it.  It's  preposterous — don't  you  think  so  ?  and  yet 
he  talks  so  fair  and  smooth — acknowledge  tbat  he  has  a  peculiar 
magnetism  about  him,  Babette." 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Babette,  as  she  rather  demurely  rubbed  her 
bruised  arm. 

"How  did  he  pull  you  off  your  horse — did  he  do  it  pleasantly?  " 
asked  the  Baroness,  with  a  queer  smile. 

"  I  hardly  know\"  replied  Babette.  "  I  think  he  looked  angry,  and 
closed  his  teeth.  But  pray,  madam,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
we  are  talking  about  lead,  and  the  silver  in  it.  That  the  mines  are 
badly  managed  I  never  was  more  certain  of  than  after  a  conversation 
I  had  with  the  Professor  of  Mining  of  the  Imperial  College,  whose  book, 
you  know,  he  sent  3'ou." 

"  I  tried  to  read  it,  and  couldn't.  Just  about  that  time  the  bookseller 
sent  me  in  two  delicious  French  novels — and  I  trust  Science  will  forgive 
me — but  I  lost  sight  of  his  hard  old  book  entirely.  You  read  it  for  me 
then,  Babette.     W^ell,  what  did  the  Professor  say?  " 

"  You  deputed  me,  madam,  to  show  the  old  gentleman  the  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  furnaces  here,  and  we  took  together  a  stroll  that 
way.  The  worthy  gentleman  peered  at  me  over  his  glasses  when  I 
told  him  I  had  read  his  book,  and  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
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natter  of  your  ladyship's  mines.  He  declared,  on  looking  at  the  old. 
races  of  work,  that  they  Avere  not  Roman  but  Grecian,  and  probably 
lad  been  executed  by  the  Greeks  four  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
ian  era.  Something  more  he  said,  and  that  was,  that  he  felt  sure  the 
races  lie  saw  looked  more  like  the  workinsrs  for  silver  than  for  iron  or 
ead,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  lead  from  our  mines  ought  to 
)e  especially  rich  in  argentiferous  substances.  When  I  told  him  that 
IS  silver  the  mines  yielded  nothing,  he  expressed  great  surprise.  I  am 
hen  to  suppose,  that,  as  far  as  your  interests  go,  this  subject  is  worthy 
)f  further  consideration.  But  whether  this  gentleman  is  capable  of 
nanaging  the  business  or  not,  I  cannot  say." 

"Babette,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  In  the  books  of  romance 
N^ou  have  read,  do  the  heroes  ever  take  off  their  shining  clothes,  and  in 
'heir  shirt  sleeves  really  do  a  good  day's  work?" 
"  I  cannot  say,  madam — I  suppose  they  might." 
"  But  this  person  must  do  that.  I  have  no  idea  of  having  a  stalking 
gentleman  around — pointing  with  his  stick  to  the  workmen,  and 
requesting  them  to  turn  over  that  stone  or  the  other.  You  haven't 
heard  the  whole  of  it.  If  the  mine  under  his  superintendence  succeeds, 
the  ])rofits  of  it  are  to  go  towards  improving  the  farm.  Tliat's  my 
hobby,  the  farm — if  only  to  enrage  all  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  have  been  presaging  my  utter  ruin  in  an  agricul- 
tural way  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  who  are  glad  enough  to  learn  by 
stealth  my  principles,  and  abuse  me  behind  my  back  for  introducing,  as 
they  say,  all  kinds  of  new-fangled  notions." 

''But  are  you  not  going  rather  fast,  madam  ?  and,  if  not  a  liberty, 
will  you  allow  me  to  recall  to  you  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  milkmaid 
ind  all  she  w^as  going  to  do  with  the  price  of  her  can  of  milk  ? "  inter- 
posed Babette  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  there  comes  in  your  good  sense  again,  Babette,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  you.  What  should  he,  though,  according  to  the  Professor,  find  a 
mine  of  silver  here?  Bless  you,  girl,  there  has  been  a  tradition  of  that 
character  floating  about  here,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Why,  they  do  say,"  and  here  the  Baroness  shud- 
dered, "  that  under  the  turret,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  was  the  opening 
to  that  very  silver  mine,  and  that  its  entrance  is  defended  by  evil  spir- 
its. Great  God !  there  it  was  my  poor  boy  was  sacrificed.  I  rarely 
talk  about  such  legends — I  despise  them."  There  was  here  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments,  for  down  the  Baroness'  cheeks  tears  were  streaming. 
Babette  threw  her  arms  around  her  mistress'  neck  and  kissed  her. 
Presently  the  sad  reminiscences  of  her  loss  were  dissipated,  and,  turning 
to  Babette,  she  said — 
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"  It  isn't  lucre  whicli  ur^es  me  on.  (Ux]  knows  1  have  enough,  and 
more  tlian  cnongli  for  my  rank  and  ntation,  and  yet  there  are  higher 
functions  wliich  it  behooves  me  to  fill.  I  BU])])ose  with  a  woman  it  is 
called  impertinent  })resumption,  with  a  man  proper  ambition.  If  so,  I 
am  full  of  this  presumption.  Yes,  I  take  pride  in  it.  Find  me,  in  thig 
section  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  dominion,  any  domain  as  well  tilled, 
as  well  managed  as  mine,  with  as  industrious  and  as  happy  a  tenan- 
try. That's  my  work,  Babette,  and  partly  yours.  Well,  then,  improve- 
ments must  go  on.  You  can't  help  my  carrying  just  a  little  the  spirit 
of  romanticism  into  my  business.  If  we  find  the  silver,  the  farms  will 
improve ;  instead  of  feeding  some  few  thousands  by  my  hands  we  will 
give  bread  to  tens  of  thousands.  We  will  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  has  grown  before,  and  whoever  does  that  deserves  the 
praises  of  all  mankind.  Then,  with  the  profits  of  all  that,  in  time  must 
come  a  factory  to  spin  the  wool  from  my  sheep — and  then  a  wharf  on 
the  Danube — and — don't  smile,  Babette — for  I  never  was  more  serious 
— when  Melanie  is  married,  and  I  am  an  old  grandmother^  my  grand- 
children will  manage  a  line  of  steamboats  which  are  to  ply  on  that 
river  between  the  town  I  build  up  and  the  sea,  and  a  railroad  or  so, 
which  is  to  connect  with  my  boats.  Babette,  hand  me  my  smelling- 
bottle.  So,  then,  you  decide  that  we  may  employ  this  young  man — no 
matter  how  preposterous  may  be  his  terms  ?  " 

""Excuse  me,  my  dear  lady — I  have  said  no  such  thing,"  replied 
Babette  hastily. 

"  Well,  not  exactly  in  those  terms — only  you  have  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  If  you  had  had  any  strong  objections  j^ou  would  have 
brought  them  forward  in  dreadful  prominence.  Now  it  strikes  me  you 
were  exceedingly  warm  in  his_^defence.  He  is  a  Jew,  Babette,  did  you 
know  that  ? " 

"  I  did,"  said  Babette. 

''  You  need  not  blush  so.  Told  you  so  in  confidence,  and  pray 
when?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  first  time  I  met  him  he  told  me  of  his  race." 

"  Then  there  was  a  certain  sympathy  existing  between  you.     That  ii 
the  reason,"  added  the  Baroness,  a  trifle  maliciously,  "  why  you  are  in 
favor  of  my  engaging  him." 

The  tears  stood  in  Babette's  eyes  as  she  said,  "  This  is  unkind  of  you, 
madam." 

"  What  a  cruel,  straight-laced  creature  you  are,  Babette,  and  how 
bitterly  you  make  me — the  best  friend  you  have  in  the  world,  wh 
loves  you  best — yes,  next  to  Melanie — God  help  me,  sometimes  qui 
as  much  as  I  do  Melanie — suffer  for  the  least  liberty  taken  with  yon. 
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There,  I  pardon  your  sensitiveness,  and  here  is  my  royal  hand  to  kiss. 
I  meant  nothing,  stupid  girl.  There,  in  token  of  my  thorough  forgive- 
ness, I  shall  take  your  advice,  and  will  request  you  to  go  to  the 
gallery,  where,  if  the  gentleman  is  sound  asleep,  you  may  wake  him 
and  announce  to  him  that  we  accept  his  terms,  and  that  we  submit  to 
his  demands.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you  conclude  the  entire 
bargain  with  him,  even  to  the  details  of  food  and  lodging — how  many 
candles  he  is  to  be  allowed  a  week — with  stipulations  as  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  or  beer ;  only  1  am  afraid  you  would  be  careless  of  my  in- 
terests.    What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

Babette  was  lingering  at  the  door,  evidently  not  anxious  to  speed 
on  her  mission,  when  the  Baroness  in  a  tone  of  hauteur  resumed — ^'  And 
all  my  card-castle  which  is  likely  to  tumble  to  the  ground  ?  Madame 
la  Baronne — Directress  of  the  Grand  Imperial  Line  of  steamboats — 
connecting  the  interior  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  with  the  ocean — 
and  Mademoiselle  Babette,  Treasurer,  etc.,  etc.  Quick,  away  with  you, 
or  our  mining  and  farming  treasure  will  escape.  Go,  bring  him 
straight  to  us." 

Babette  went,  but  not  rapidly.  There  was  a  shorter  approach  to 
the  picture  gallery  through  the  drawing-room,  the  apartment  in  which 
the  pictures  where  hung  being  beyond  the  music-room.  Babette 
lingered  a  while  in  the  drawing-room,  took  a  flower  from  a- vase,  and 
plucked  its  leaves  one  by  one.  Then  she  went  still  more  slowly  to  the 
music-room — opened  very  noiselessly  the  piano.  She  gazed  at  the  instru- 
ment a  moment,  then  looked  at  the  black  and  blue  spots  on  her  arm, 
hesitated  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  struck  one  or  two  chords  very  soft- 
ly, then  paused  as  if  in  a  reverie,  and  then  went  on  playing  quietly 
as  if  in  a  subdued  manner,  looking  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether 
the  heavy  folds  of  curtains  which  were  before  the  door  were  properly 
closed.  Then  there  was  an  expression  of  pain  on  her  face,  as  if  her 
arm  hurt  her.  Presently  she  ceased,  withdrew  the  jportiere^  opened 
the  door,  and  nttered  a  half  exclamation,  as  the  person  she  was  in 
quest  of  stood  beside  her. 

^'  A  thousand  pardons,"  he  said,  ''for  thus  startling  you.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  I  was  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  awkard  creature  in  the 
world — always  getting  people  and  things  into  a  fearful  embarrassing 
condition.  Here  have  I  been  sedulously  examining  the  pictures — 
and  very  fine  ones  they  mostly  are — trying  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
of  yours  exposed  to  view." 

*'  Nonsense,  sir — anything  of  mine  here  would  be  out  of  place. 
They  hang  them  in  their  proper  place — in  the  hall  with  the  hats 
canes,  and  umbrellas." 

Vol.  n.— 24 
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"But  yet,"  continued  tlie  gentlonum, "  I  thou<^lit  here  in  this 
corner  was  a  little  picture  whicli  nii^ht  he  yours.  That  hrought  nie 
near  the  door.  The  picture — a  charming  hit  of  (jenre  work — there 
it  is — was  hy  some  one  else.  So  I  sat  down  and  commenced  to 
think  and  muse.  It  was  so  comfortable,  and  the  chair  was  so 
easy,  that — pardon  me — kind  of  wondering  how  on  earth  1  found 
myself  here,  and  why  the  Baroness  had  sent  for  me,  and  why 
I  had  made  a  proffer  of  my  services — all  came  before  me  in  such  a 
confused  way  that  I  thought  it  was  a  dream.  I  must  confess  that  I 
gave  way  to  a  ph^'sical  weakness,  and  dozed — when  I  half  awakened 
by  some  one  just  softly,  very  softly  playing  something  from  Schu- 
mann— a  disconnected  bar  here  and  there — and  whilst  I  was  trying  to 
connect  the  harmony — for  the  performer  was  touching  the  keys  in  a  most 
provoking  way — why,  just  then  the  door  opened.  That's  my  apology 
for  startling  you,  and  a  very  honest  but  lame  one  it  is,  I  assure  you. 
Who  was  playing  %     Could  they  play  again  ?     Were  you  playing  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  sent,  sir,  "  said  Babette,  not  heeding  his  question,  "  to 
request  your  presence.  The  Baroness,  I  think,  has  decided  to  engage 
your  services." 

'•  Dear  me,"  replied  the  gentleman,  in  apparently  quite  an  in-- 
different  manner,  "  and  is  this,  Mademoiselle  Babette,  the  manner  yon 
assume  in  imparting  this  most  important  fact  to  me?  You  ought  to 
have  broken  it  to  me  much  more  gradually.  We  wait  her  ladyship's 
behest.  But,  Mademoiselle  Babette,  was  it  not  Schumann  you  were 
playing?  and,  as  I  am  certain  of  it,  will  you  not  kindly  play  it  for  me 
again  ?     But  how  stupid  I  am.     I  had  forgotten  your  bruised  arm." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  you  receive  the  announcement  of  her  ladyship's 
will,  the  engagement  of  your  services,  in  a  singularly  indifferent  man- 
ner," said  Babette  in  a  tone  of  resentment.     "Such  things  are  quite  J  i 
■serious,  I  assure  you — at  least  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  them  so."}< 

"  So  they  are,"  replied  the  gentleman  ;   "  but  I  show  my  philosophy  !g 
by  being  neither  depressed  nor  elated,  though  I  must  confess  I  am  onti 
the  whole  delighted.     I  trust  you  had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  me,  since* 
the  Baroness  said  you  were  to  consult  w4th  her  about  it.     To  tell  youj 
the  truth.  Mademoiselle,  I  hardly  enjoyed  the  pictures  at  all,  knowingi 
all  the  time  that  my  possible  future  might  be  under  discussion  whilstJ 
I  was  pacing  this  gallery."     Whether  he  was  laughing  at  her  or  notf  r 
Babette  could  hardly  tell.     "  But,"  he  continued,  "  of  this  you  may  rest 
assured  :  since  I  am  engaged,  on  my  honor,  her  ladyship  can  never 
have  a  more  faithful  workman.     I  intend  to  do  my  whole  duty." 

There  was  a  more   pleasant   expression   now  visible  on   Babette's: 
face. 
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"  Now,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  this  matter  being  nearly  concluded,  I 
return  to  Schumann — will  you  play  for  me,  providing  your  arm  feels 
better,  and  it  don't  hurt  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not — that  is  to  say,  just  now.  The  Baroness  awaits 
us.  I  had  no  idea  you  could  hear  the  piano  through  tlie  curtain  and 
the  door.  To  have  recognized  what  I  was  playing,  must  presage  some 
familiarity  with  the  air." 

"  Will  you  play  it  for  me?  "  said  her  companion  in  a  very  determined 
way,  "  when  I  tell  you  it  was  the  last  thing  my  sister  played  for  me, 
before  I  left  home  ?  " 

"  She  was  seventeen,  you  said  ?  "  asked  Babette. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ? "" 

''You  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  Did  I  ?     Well,  will  you  play  for  me  ?  " 

"Willingly — but  just  for  a  moment — that  one  romance  of  his,  it's 
but  fifteen  bars,  not  more." 

"  Do  you  play  it  when  your  spirit  is  uneasy  and  wants  rest  ? " 

"  Who  told  you  that,"  asked  Babette.  "  Nonsense.  I  am  the  least 
romantic  person  in  the  world,"  and  saying  this,  with  a  slight  frown,  she 
Dpened  the  door,  and  went  to  the  piano  and  played  for  him. 

"  You  will  play  it  for  me  but  once  more,"  said  the  gentleman,  "and 
this  time  we  will  put  the  cover  down  on  the  sounding  board — I  like  it 
better  so."     The  music  was  repeated. 

Without  any  other  comment  than  to  say,  "  You  play  it  with  more 
feeling  than  my  sister,  probably  because  you  have  had  more  experience 
— I  don't  mean  exactly  of  a  musical  character — but  the  world's  ex- 
perience." The  music  ceased  before  the  proper  conclusion  of  the 
piece — and  Babette  closed  the  piano  with  a  bang,  saying  her  arm 
burt  her,  and  adding  quite  sharply,  "  What  do  you  know  about  my 
experiences  ? " 

"  Nothing — only  I  have  indulged,  I  suppose,  in  an  impertinent  sur- 
mise." 

"  You  will  please  go  with  me  now — I  have  been  away  too  long  from 
the  Baroness.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  been  trained  into  a  kind 
of  passive  obedience  to  her  ladyship's  orders,  and  have  not  assumed  on 
my  own  part  to  advance  your  interests  in  the  least.  I  was  simply  in- 
structed to  inform  you  of  her  orders."  This  was  said  rather  spitefully, 
with  a  little  shade  of  haughtiness. 

Just  then  Babette  opened  the  door  and  showed  the  gentleman  in, 
standing  outside  herself.  The  Baroness  was  writing,  and  so  busily, 
that  she  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  his  coming  in.  She  glanced  at 
him   for  a  moment,  and  went  on  writing  again  for  fully  five   min- 
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utes,  then  rang  tlic  ])ell  for  a  Bervant,  who,  on  (entering,  was  given 
a  letter,  witli  instrnctionB  to  ride  to  tlie  neigliljoring  town  to  post  it. 

"All  I"  at  last  Blie  Baid,  "  here  you  arc.  This  Ib  your  first  lesson  of 
servitude,  to  wait  fully  live  minutes  doing  nothing,  until  I  am  ready. 
That  is  the  commencement  of  my  breaking  you  in.  1  intend  to  be  a 
cruel  task-master  or  mistress.  You  shall  see.  Mademoiselle  Babette 
has  informed  you  that  monstrous  as  are  your  demands — ''' 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  interrupted  the  gentleman,  "nothing  is  con- 
cluded yet." 

"  Please  keep  quiet — I  did  not  mean  monstrous — rather  preposter- 


ous." 


"  If  either  word  implies  the  least  reproach —  "  again  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Nonsense,  my  friend,"  said  the  Baroness.  "  I  don't  mean  it  in 
the  money  sense — quite  to  the  contrary.  You  see  the  old  smelting- 
works  were  quite  worn  out,  and  I  would  have  had  to  build  one 
shortly,  so  that  I  should  have  been  forced  to  spend  money  on  it,  any- 
liow^  You  can't  imagine  how  terribly  shrewd  I  am.  The  preposter- 
ous part  about  it  is,  that  I  should  take  a  person  who  sells  horses 
to  manage. my  mines,  and  that  person  one  even  whose  name  I  don't 
know." 

"  I  am  ready  to  give  it  to  jou  now.  How  it  has  happened  that 
it  has  been  withheld  from  you  before  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Now  to  show  you  how  little  I  care  about  knowing  it,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  fact  that  you  would  be  forced  to  give  it  when  you  sign  your 
agreement  with  me,  you  might  if  you  liked  call  yourself '  the  man  in 
the  moon,"  said  the  Baroness,  carried   away  by  a  particular  whim. 
"  All  I  know  is  that  L  think  you  are  a  gentleman — and  honest,  I  trust. 
The  afiair  is  fixed.     The  letter  I  sent  away  just  now  is  a  point-blank 
refusal  to  sell  my  ore  at  the  mine  to  a  large  smelter  in  the  next  district 
I  have  been  suspecting  all  along,  from  the  price  he  offered  me,  that  there 
was  something  more  in  it  than  I  was  aware  of.     So  you  see,  having 
burnt  my  ships,  you  must  not  leave  me  to  perish.     Come  in,  Babette. 
Write  a  letter  to  my  lawyer,  giving  him  the  points  of  the  agreement 
to  be  made  between  this  person  and  myself,  and  instruct  them  to 
draw  the  paper  very  tight — as  tight  as  possible.     By  the  way,"  added 
the  Baroness,  as  Babette  took  ink  and  paper  and  commenced  writing,! 
"  how  did  youj^like  my  pictures  ?     Herr  Yon  Y.'s  picture  of  my  turret' 
is  considered  very  fine.     Any  improvements  you  would  like  to  suggest  3[ 
either  in  the  way  of  pictures  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  gallery  ?     It  l 
so,  pray  suggest  them,"    This  w^as  said  rather  mockingly.     "  Well,  I  am  I 
glad  something  satisfies  you.     Look  you — seriously,  if  we  fail  in  this; 
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ininiiig  matter,  it  won't  be  the  money  wasted  which  will  disturb  me, 
though  I  hate  to  waste  money — but  it  will  be  the  fact  that  I  shall  be 
held  up  as  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.  This  is  a  bold 
venture  on  my  part.  It  would  never  have  done  for  me  to  have  been  a 
Queen  or  an  Empress — I  should  certainly  have  had  beheaded  with 
tortures  every  bungler  in  my  dominions,"  and  indeed  just  then  the 
Baroness  did  have  a  very  severe,  implacable,  and  cruel  expression 
of  countenance.  But,  woman  of  impulses  and  peculiar  freaks,  she 
asked  in  a  moment  afterwards,  "  Who  was  playing  the  piano  ? " 

"  I  was,"  said  Babette,  writing  on. 

"  I  thought  your  hand  or  arm  was  hurt  so  that  you  couldn't 
play." 

"It  got  better." 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  Baroness  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice. 

"Now,  sir,  if  to-morrow  will  suit  you,  the  agreement  will  be  ready. 
We  will  for  the  present  drop  all  considerations  of  employer  and 
employe,  but  when  in  my  service  it  will  necessarily  suggest  itself  to 
you  how  a  certain  discrimination  as  to  our  positions  will  be  requisite. 
We  keep  country  hours  here,  and  dinner  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time. 
You  will  dine  with  us.  I  shall  excuse  your  riding  costume  for  to  day. 
Babette  and  I  have  some  work  to  do  before  dinner.  A  cigar  on  the 
lawn  is  admissible. — Max,"  this  she  said  to  a  servant,  who  came  at  her 
summons,  "  show  this  gentleman  one  of  the  guests'  rooms,  and  call 
him  in  time  for  dinner,"  and  with  a  very  regal  air  she  dismissed  him. 

(To  be  continued.)  ■ 
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Levity  banishes  respect. 
To  choose  good  is  to  avoid  evil. 
An  ignominious  victory  is  a  defeat. 
Revenge  produces  sorrow,  pardon  gladness. 
Reflection  insures  safety,  precipitancy  regret. 
To  repine  at  the  events  of  life  is  to  rebel  against  God. 
Truth  establishes  all  things,  falsehood  overthrows  them. 
The  wise  find  tranquillity  in  discovering  the  truth,  the  ignorant  in 
folly. 

Who  may  be  termed   most  prosperous   in  his  dealings  ?     He  who 
barters  the  perishable  for  the  everlasting. 


THE  UNINSPIRED   LITERATURE  OF   THE   HEBREWS. 

HY    IIYMAN    HUKWITZ. 
(Concluded  from  the  April  No.) 

The  Talmudists  are  accused  of  esteeinin<^  their  own  works  more 
than  the  Bible,  and  of  recommending  the  Mishnah  and  Tahnud  in 
preference  to  it.  Their  traducers  endeavor  to  support  this  truly  absurd 
charge  by  two  passages  from  the  Talmud.  One  (according  to  their 
representation)  runs  thus : — "  They  who  study  the  Bible  do  what  is 
deemed  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  They  who  study  tlie  Mishnah  per- 
form something  of  a  virtue,  and  on  that  account  receive  a  reward. 
But  they  who  study  the  Gemara  perform  wliat  may  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  virtue."  (Talmud  Baba  Meziah.)  The  other  runs  thus : — 
•'  The  Bible  is  like  water,  the  Mishnah  like  wine,  and  the  Talmud  like 
spiced  wine,"  etc.,  etc.     (Treatise  Sophrim.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  inferred  that  the  Talmudists  preferred  their 
own  works  to  the  Scriptures.  But  really  I  cannot  see  how  such  an  in- 
ference can  fairly  be  drawn  from  them.  For  what  regards  the  first 
quotation,  the  first  part  thereof  is  evidently  mistranslated.  The  origi- 
nal doth  not  say, — "  that  those  who  study  the  Bible  do  what  is  deemed 
neither  mrttie  nor  vice^^  but  m:Q  i3^i<i  nn^s  i<npx32  Q^poirn  "  Those  who 
study  the  Scripture  do  what  is  deemed  a  virtue  and  no  mrtue^''  that  is 
to  say,  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
every  Israelite,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  study  have  no  right 
to  arrogate  any  particular  merit  to  themselves,  since  they  are  only  do- 
ing their  duty.  "  Those  who  study  the  Mishnah  (not  indeed  to  the 
exclusion  of  Scripture,  as  those  writers  would  have  us  believe,  but  in 
addition  to  it),  do  what  is  meritorious,  for  which  they  may  expect  a  re- 
ward." Because  a  knowledge  of  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
individual,  but  for  those  who  are  designed  to  instruct  their  brethren : 
because,  also,  it  cannot  be  acquired  without  great  industry  and  applica- 
tion. And  a  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  in  addition  to  the  preceding^ 
is  still  more  laudable,  for  the  same  reasons.  The  second  quotation 
inculcates  the  same  sentiments.  The  holy  writings  are  compared  to 
water : — water  being  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
every  individual ;  so  are  the  Scriptures.  The  Mishnah  is  compared  to 
wine, — wine  being  very  acceptable,  but  surely  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Still  less  necessary  is  spiced  wine,  to  which  the  Talmud  is  compared  : 
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though  happy  is  he  who  possesses  all  three  in  abundance.  That  these 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Talmudists,  is  evident  from  what  they 
have  asserted  in  words  which  can  bear  no  misconstruction.  "  At  five 
years  of  age,  says  the  Mishnah,  let  the  child  begin  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  let  him  continue  so  to  do  till  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  may  begin  to 
study  the  Mishnah  ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  let  him  begin  the  GemaraP  '^ 

It  is  true  that  this  judicious  system  of  instruction  was  entirely  per- 
verted in  succeeding  ages,  particularly  in  the  last  five  centuries ;  and 
that  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Israel 
were  most  despised  and  most  oppressed.  Instead  of  confining  the  first 
five  years  of  the  time  allotted  for  education  to  the  study  of  Scripture, 
and  deferring  the  study  of  the  Gemara  or  Talmud  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  abridge  the  first  peHod,  and  to  extend  and 
anticipate  tlie  second.  The  Bible  was  not  indeed  entirely  excluded  ; 
but  it  was  taught  in  so  unedifying  a  manner,  that  the  instructed  deri- 
ved but  few  of  those  many  and  great  benefits  which  it  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  impart.  Grammar,  histor}^,  and  many  other  useful  branche& 
of  learning  were  not  only  neglected,  but  despised :  and  children  at 
the  tender  age  of  seven  or  eight  had  no  sooner  passed  through  the 
Pentateuch,  or  some  of  its  parts  only,  when  they  were  put  to  the  diffi- 
cult study  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  this  without  reference  either  to  their  ca- 
pacities or  future  prospects.  In  this  pursuit  they  consumed  their  valu- 
able days,  and  even  nights.  In  short,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  injudicious 
guides  of  Israel's  unhappy  children  intended  to  transform  the  whole 
nation  into  Kabbis : — Rabbis,  not  like  those  of  ancient  days,  or  even 
like  some  of  more  modern  date,  such  as  Aben-Ezra,  Maimonides,  Abar- 
banel,  etc.,  etc. — who,  in  addition  to  most  extensive  biblical  and  rabbin- 
ical knowledge,  were  well  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  respective  ages  in  which  they  lived — but  like  those  of  an 
inferior  cast,  whose  chief  and  often  only  merit  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Talmud  and  its  appendages.  These  good  men  never  re- 
flected that  an  entire  nation  of  Rabbis  would  be  just  as  useful  as  an 
entire  nation  of  shoemakers  or  lawyers. 

That  in  those  gloomy  times  a  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  was  consider- 
ed, if  not  more,  at  least  equally  necessary  as  that  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
longer  time  was  spent  and  more  pains  bestowed  on  the  former  than  on 
the  latter,f  are  facts  as  lamentable  as  they  are  true.     Equally  true,  and 


*  T.  Aboth,  chap.  v. 

f  Aware  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  system  so  absurd,  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn^ 
and  his  learned  friend  Hartog  Wesdy  (author  of  the  Mosaid^  etc.,  etc.),  employed  their 
great  talents  to  counteract  and  remedy  them.     To  effect  this,  and  to  wean  his  brethren 
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no  loHs  l;unei)t}il)Ie,  in  it  that  there  tire  still  many  fanatics  amongftt 
Israel  wlio  entertain  siniilar  notions;  and  who  would,  niObt  willini^ly, 
re])]un2;c  their  brethren  into  the  gult*  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
into  wliicli  accumulated  misery,  oppression,  seclusion,  and  misrule  had 
tlirown  them,  and  from  whi(;h  the  people  in  i^eneral  are  liappily  fast 
emerging.  These  misguided  men  still  consider  the  absurd  mode  of 
education  before  described,  as  the  best  of  all  systems;  strongly  recom- 
mend its  readoption,  and  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all  those  in- 
structors of  youth  who  have  sense  enough  to  deviate  from  it.  All  this 
is,  alas !  but  too  true.  13ut  these  faults  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  jus- 
tice, be  ascribed  to  the  Talmudists.  They,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
recommended  the  Scriptures  as  the  primary  object  and  as  the  basis  of 
all  studies;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  writings  proves  that  they  held 
the  Sacred  Records  in  the  highest  possible  veneration. 

Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  probable 
that  this  very  reverence  gave  rise  to  that  fondness  of  anatomizing  the 
sacred  text,  with  a  view  of  discovei*ing  its  hidden  meaning,  by  which 
they  were  often  betrayed  into  those  fanciful  interpretations,  and 
whimsical  conjectures,  with  which  they  have,  not  unjustly,  been 
charged. 

These  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Bible  were  persuaded,  and  firmly 
believed,  that  it  contained,  besides  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
mysterious  and  concealed  truths  :  they  thought  that  in  a  book  so  holy, 
and  coming  from  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
either  a  redundant  w^ord,  or  even  a  superfluous  letter,  or  a  grammat- 
ical anomaly;  and  consequently,  whenever  such  do  appear,  they  must 
have  been  designedly  introduced  with  a  view  of  indicating  some  un- 
known truth.  Further,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  evidently  intended 
not  only  to  correct  the  heart,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind,  they  supposed 
it  to  contain  everything  that  can  be  included  in  the  term  Jcnowledge  / 
and  hence  they  endeavored  to  ingraft  their  philosophical  opinions  on 


from  the  corrupt  jargon  they  had  adopted  in  the  days  of  tribulation,  the  former  pub- 
lished his  excellent  German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  ;  and  the  latter 
wrote  several  tracts,  in  which  he  condemned  the  modes  of  instruction  then  in  vognie, 
and  recommended  a  more  judicious  system.  Many  were  the  obstacles  with  which  these 
eminent  men  had  to  contend.  The  nation  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate 
the  transcendent  merit  of  their  benefactors.  The  bigots  of  those  days  were  all  up  in 
arms  against  these  two  great  instructors  of  Israel,  and  repaid  their  important  services  by 
considering  and  treating  them  as  heretics  I  Nevertheless,  truth  gradually  made  its  way, 
and  triumphed  at  last.  It  is  to  the  labors  of  these  two  pious  philosophers,  aided  by 
the  laudable  exertions  of  several  learned  Jews  and  noble-minded  Christians,  that  the 
Israelites  of  Germany  and  Holland  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rapid  advancement  in 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  by  which  they  begin  to  distinguish  themselves. 
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e  text.  Further  still,  tliej  were  firmly  persuaded  that  tlie  inspired 
riters  must  have  had  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  particular  words, 
leir  position  in  sentences,  and  even   for  the  consecution  of  chapters 

tween  which  there  is  apparently  no  connection.  All  this  they  en- 
eavored  to  discover ;  and  they  succeeded,  or  failed,  according  to  the 
leasure  of  their  respective  capacities ;  or  according  to  the  nature  of 
le  truths  of  which  they  were  in  search.  Now  though  it  must  be  con- 
;ssed,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  this  pursuit  they  often 
xceeded  the  bounds  of  just  criticism,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
lany  of  their  inferences  and  interpretations  are  highly  ingenious,  and 
lat  most  of  them  have  a  moral  tendency.  A  few  examples  will  make 
lis  clear;  and  giv^e  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  these  ^^56a?'(?/i^5  or 
nquiries^  as  they  are  called. 

1.  The  holy  Law,  or  Pentateuch,  begins  with  the  letter  n  heth. 
V\\y  ?  Because,  says  the  son  of  Kafra^  this  letter  as  a  numeral  rep- 
3sents  the  number  two^  and  the  divine  writer  wished  to  indicate  that 
lere  are  two  worlds  ; "  one,  the  material,  in  which  we  move  and  exist, 
le  creation  of  which  he  was  about  to  describe ;  the  other,  the  world 
f  bliss,  which  we  may  enjoy  hereafter. 

2.  Because  also,  says  another  Rabbi,  the  figure  of  this  letter  a  repre- 
snts  a  space  enclosed  on  three  sides,  namely  the  anterior,  upper,  and 
)wer  parts :  one  side  only  is  left  open — intimating  that  such  a  frail 
reature  as  man  must  not,  dare  not,  search  into  what  existed  antecedent 
le  creation,  nor  into  what  is  above  or  beneath  him  :  f  all  this  is  en- 
losed  and  interdicted ;  but  there  is  still  a  wide  open  space  left  for  his 
3arching  mind,  namely  from  the  creation  onward;  in  as  far  as  God 
as  chosen  to  reveal  it  in  his  holy  word,  or  has  laid  it  open  to  our  view 

I  the  great  and  wonderful  book  of  nature. 

3.  The  final  letters  (says  one  of  the  Talmudists)  of  the  first  three 
^'ords  of  the  Law  are  ^t  a  n  composing  the  word  emeth  (the  Hebrew 
^ord  for  truth)^  to  indicate  that  the  only  object  of  the  holy  book  is 
ntth.     This  the  divine  Psalmist  has  distinctly  expressed  by  saying, 

The  beginning  of  thy  word  is  Truth."  X  (Psalm  cxix.  160.) 

4.  They  remarked  that  the  letters  composing  this  word  are  taken 
•om  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  alphabetical  series  ;  be- 
ause,  say  they,  truth  ought  to  be  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 

II  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  the  object  of  all  our  pursuits. 

5.  They  called  Truth  the  seal  of  God,  §  because  he  has  impressed  it 
n  all  his  works — all  of  which  proclaim  his  power,  intelligence,  and 
oodness.  . 

*  Medrash  Rabbah.  f  Talmud  Jerusalem.    T.  Chagigah. 

t  Medrash  Rabbah.  §  T.  Shabbath, 
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6.  From  tlie  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  would  appear  that  the 
heavens  and  eartli  were  made  on  distinct  days  ;  *  but  from  the  4th  verse 
of  tlie  second  chapter,  it  appears  that  they  were  made  on  the  same  day. 
Is  tliis  a  contradiction  ?  No,  said  tlie  Hebrew  Philosophers  :  f  Heaven 
and  earth,  and  every  thin  o;  they  contain,  were  created  at  once  by  the 
Divine  will ;  but  their  development  took  place  at  different  periods. 
To  familiarize  this  transcendent  truth  to  our  minds,  they  compared  the 
divine  liat  to  the  act  of  one  who  throws  a  handful  of  seeds  of  various 
kinds  into  the  ground.  The  act  of  sowing  is  instantaneous,  and  one  ; 
but  the  growth  and  the  development  of  the  plants  are  successive. 

7.  Gen.  i.  9,  yekavu  hamayim^  "  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  togeth- 
er." The  Hebrew  verb  corresponding  w^ith  the  English  words,  '*  let 
them  he  (jatliered  together'''  is  ''^ yekavuP  As  there  are  many  Hebrew 
words  expressive  of  the  same  action,  why  then  did  the  inspired  writer 
choose  the  term  "  yekavu  f  " — Because,  says  Habbi  Aha,  he  wished  to 
indicate, ''  that  God  gave  them  {the  waters)  a  measure  ;  "  %  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.Yj 
the  primitive  kav,  from  which  the  verb  is  derived,  signifies  a  straight 
or  levelling  line,  and  the  inspired  wn*iter  wished  to  intimate  that  the 
Creator  impressed  the  waters  with  that  peculiar  property  of  always 
keeping  their  level ;  and  he  therefore  chose  a  word  including  the  idea 
of  gathering  together  and  making  level. 

8.  In  the  20th  and  21st  of  the  first  cliapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  birds  were  produced  from  the  waters ;  yet,  in  the  19th  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  it  is  said  that  they  were  produced  from  the 
ground,  or  ear^th  :  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? — "  Because,"  says  a 
Rabbi,  "  this  apparent  contradiction  is  to  teach  us  that  birds  were 
formed  from  a  matter  partaking  both  of  the  properties  of  water  and 
of  earth,  namely  pp"i,  the  mud  or  slime."  §  Or  rather,  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  given  the  feathered  race  a  different  organization,  suitable 
to  the  element  in  which  they  were  designed  to  move. 

9.  ^'  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man,"  etc.  (Gen.  ii.  T.)  The  Hebrew 
word  corresponding  with  aiid  he  formed,  is  "is-ii,  written  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  occurs  with  a  single  ■>  yod,  but  in  this  verse  only  it  is 
written,  contrary  to  orthographical  rule,  with  two  ''■'  yods,  thus  "is">'«\ 
What  is  the  reason  ?  "  Because  it  alludes,  says  Rabbi  Jose,  to  two 
formations  ;  one  that  of  Adam^ihe  other  of  KveP  "  Because,  says 
Rabbi  Huna,  it  alludes  to  the  twofold  nature  of  man,  the  spiritual 
and  the  material." 

10.  Gen.  ii.  19.  ^' It  is  not  good  that  man  should  he  alone,  I  will 
^make  him  iissa  "its  a  help  meet  for  him.'^^     But  the  word  inaas,  rendered 

*  See  Gen.  i.  6—10.  -  t  Medrash  Rabbah. 

X  Medrash  Rabbah.  §  T.  Cholin. 
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in  the  translation  "/b/*  Atm,"  means  literally,  as  opposed  to  him^  or 
against  him.  Now  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  can  that  which 
was  intended  as  a  help^  be  against  us  ?  * — Answer — The  first  word  al- 
ludes to  a  good  and  virtuous  woman,  who,  according  to  the  divine  in- 
tention, is  a  crown  and  glory  to  her  husband — a  source  of  life  and  do- 
mestic blessings.  But  the  second  word  alludes  to  a  bad  and  wicked 
woman,  who,  instead  of  being  a  help  meet,  acts  in  continual  opposition 
to  her  husband's  will,  deprives  him  of  domestic  enjoyment,  and  often 
proves  a  cnrse  to  him.  Be  therefore  careful,  young  man  on  whom 
thou  dost  fix  thy  affections  ;  lay  not  too  great  a  stress  on  beauty  nor 
on  riches  ;  but  let  piety  and  virtue  be  the  chief  ornaments  of  her  whom 
thou  choosest  as  the  partner  of  thy  life. 

11.  Gen.  ii.  23.  "  She  shall  he  called  Isha,  woman,  lecause  she  was 
taken  out  of  isn,  7?z«;i."  The  latter  word  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  hus- 
band, the  former  for  ivife.  Both  words  are  composed  of  the  letters  w,  &<, 
and  the  variation  consists  in  the  latter  having  a  ^,  interposed  between 
the  K  and  is  (thus,  ^■'i^),  and  the  former  having  n  for  its  final  letter.  The 
letters  ni  form  the  word  Yah,  one  of  the  sacred  names  of  God,  It  is 
evident,  that  if  we  abstract  t^  from  nujx,  or  "^  from  td^x,  there  remain 
only  the  letters  isx '  which,  as  a  word  (esh),  signifies  Jlre.  From  these 
circumstances  the  Talmudists  have  drawn  the  following  moral  infer> 
ence  : — 

Marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  intended  for  the  most  moral  and 
most  beneficent  of  purposes.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  conjugal  alli- 
ance is  attended  by  mutual  love,  mutual  fidelity,  and  a  joint  endeavor  of 
the  two  individuals  to  discharge  the  sacred  obligation  of  protecting  and 
rearing  their  offspring — of  educating  them  on  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples— setting  them  the  best  example  by  the  strictest  decency  and 
chastity  of  manners,  and  by  living  in  peace  and  harmony — so  long  will 
they  merit  the  distinguishing  names  of  W"^i<  (ish),  hushand  ;  M^x  {ishah)y 
wife.  The  sacred  name  of  God,  rr^  ( Yah),  will  remain  with  them,  and 
his  blessings  will  attend  them.  But  when  the  union  originates  in  un- 
chaste or  impure  desires,  or  in  other  base  motives,  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
turbed by  strife  and  contention  :  the  parental  duties  will  be  neglected  ; 
God  will  withdraw  his  sacred  name,  and  there  will  remain  nothing  but 
»«,  eah,  CB^,  esh,  fire,  fire  /f — or  two  unhallowed  flames,  which  will 
soon  consume  and  destroy  the  unworthy  pair. 

12.  Gen.  iv.  7.  ^'  If  thou  doest  v)ell,  shall  thou  not  he  accepted  ?  and 
if  thou  doest  not  imll,  sin  lieth  at  the  doorP  The  Hebrew  word  n^<:3nJ 
corresponding  with  the  English  word  sin,  is  feminine,  and  ought,  ac- 

•  T.  Jcbamoth.— Pirke  Rabbi  Eliczcr. 

f  Talmud.  T,  Sota.     Pirke  Itabbi  Eliezer.     Medrash  Ilabba. 
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cording  to  ii;rjiininatic{il  construction,  to  have  the  corresponding  verb  in 
the  same  gender  ;  tlms  nitii :  l>ut  in  the  sacred  text  the  verb  is  in  the 
masculine,  yz^.  IIow  sliail  we  account  for  this  grammatical  anomaly? 
-Did  the  inspired  writer  not  know  the  grammatical  construction  of  his 
owMi  language?  This  idea  is  too  al)surd  to  l^e  entertained  even  for  a 
moment.  But  the  sacred  penman  intended,  by  this  very  anomaly,  to  in- 
timate a  most  important  truth  ;  namely,  that  the  human  heart  is  not 
essentially  vicious.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  time  and  repeated  at- 
tacks to  corrupt  it ;  and  that  ''  Sin,  in  making  its  first  approaches,  ap- 
pears as  unassuming,  as  modest,  and  as  fascinating,  as  a  weak  and  inno- 
c,e.r\t  female ;  but  admit  it  once  over  the  threshold  of  your  door,  and  it 
will  soon  be  found  as  vigorous,  as  daring,  and  as  presumptuous  as  a 
maleP'^ 

On  this  was  the  saying  of  Eabbi  Ahiha  founded,  "  That  the  evil 
thought^  or  the  encitement  to  sin,  appears  at  first  as  the  unsubstantial 
threads  of  a  spider's  web  ;  but  is  soon  found  as  strong  as  a  ship's 
cable."f 

To  this  also  the  Prophet  Isaiah  alluded  when  he  said,  ''  Woe  be  unto   I 
them  who  draw  iniquity  upon  themselves  with  almost  imperceptible 
cords,  and  soon  find  their  sins  as  thick  as  the  ropes  of  a  wagon." 

13.  "  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noon-day^  as  the  hlind  gropes  in  the 
darky  (Deut.  xxviii.  29.)  The  word  nbsxn,  in  the  darkness^  appears 
redundant.  This  Rabbi  Jose  remarked,  and  said  (to  use  his  own 
words) — ''  All  my  days  did  I  feel  pain  at  not  being  able  to  explain  this 
verse.  For  what  difference  can  it  be  to  the  blind  man,  whether  he 
walketh  in  the  light,  or  in  the  dark  ?  "  And  yet  the  sacred  penman 
would  not  have  put  down  a  word  unnecessarily.  What  then  does  it 
mean  ?  This  the  Eabbi  did  not  know — and  it  gave  him  pain — ^"  Till 
one  night,"  continues  the  sage,  "  as  I  was  walking  in  the  road,  I  met 
a  blind  man  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  'Son,  said  I,  why  dost 
thou  carry  that  torch  ?  Thou  canst  not  see  its  light ! ' — '  Friend,  re- 
plied the  imfortunate  man,  true  it  is,  I  cannot  see  it,  but  others  can  : — 
as  long  as  I  carry  this  lighted  torch  in  my  hand,  the  sons  of  men  see 
me,  take  compassion  of  me,  apprise  me  of  danger,  and  save  me  from 
pitfalls,  from  thorns  and  briers.  "J  The  Rabbi  was  then  satisfied  that 
the  apparently  superfluous  word  was  meant  to  depict  the  greatness  of 
the  calamities  that  were  to  befall  the  Jewish  nation.  Its  unfortunate 
members  were  not  only  to  grope  about  like  the  blind — but  like  the 
blind  in  the  darkness! — without  a  ray  of  light  to  exhibit  their  distress, 
and  without  a  pitying  eye  to  take  compassion  of  them  ! 

*  Medrash  Bereshitli  Rabbah.  f  Ibid.  X  T.  Megilah. 
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And  O,  thou  unfortunate  daughter  of  Judah  !  How  truly,  alas  !  has 
his  malediction,  denounced  against  thee  above  three  thousand  years  ago, 
een  verified  during  thy  eighteen  liundred  years  of  sad  pilgrimage ! 
low  truly  is  it  still  verifying  in  many  countries  !  The  light  of  knowl- 
dge  shines  with  resplendent  lustre,  but  it  shines  not  for  thee ! — Loud, 
nd  sweetly  too,  does  humanity  plead  the  cause  of  wretchedness  ;.  but 
t  pleads  not  for  thee.  The  benign  eye  of  Benevolence  darts  its  vivify- 
ng  looks  everywhere,  but  it  regards  not  thee.  Thou  alone — thou  once 
^reat  amongst  nations — thou  art  still  derided,  despised,  and  neglected  ! 
'or  thee  eloquence  is  dumb — compassion  deaf — and  pity  blind.  But 
espair  not,  Israel  !  The  same  awful  voice  that  denounced,  the  male- 
iction,  did  also  promise  thee  happier  days.  It  rests  with  thee — with 
hee  alone.  '^  Beturn  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  says  the 
ord  of  Hosts."     (Mai.  iii.) 

14.  But  to  proceed : — "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gaveitP  (Eccles.  xii.  7.) 
The  words,  who  gave  it^  appear  redundant.  For  know  we  not  that  it 
is  God  who  gave  us  the  soul  ?  But,  say  the  wise  men,  these  words 
teach  us  to  remember  that  God  gave  us  the  soul  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  purity ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  return  her  unto  him  in 
the  same  state  as  he  gave  her  unto  us — pure  and  undetiled.  And  they 
illustrated  this  by  the  following  parable  : — "  A  certain  king  distributed 
amongst  his  servants  various  costly  garments :  Now  some  of  tliose 
servants  were  wise,  and  some  were  foolish.  And  those  that  were  wise 
said  to  themselves.  The  king  may  call  again  for  the  garments  ;  let  us, 
therefore,  take  care  they  do  not  get  soiled.  But  the  fools  took  no 
manner  of  care  of  theirs,  and  did  all  sorts  of  work  in  them,  so  that  they 
became  full  of  spots  and  grease.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  king  called 
for  the  garments.  The  wise  servants  brought  theirs  clean  and  neat ; 
but  the  foolish  servants  brought  theirs  in  a  sad  state,  ragged  and  un- 
clean. The  king  was  pleased  with  the  first,  but  angry  with  the  last. 
And  he  said.  Let  the  clean  garments  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  let 
their  keepers  depart  in  peace.  As  for  the  unclean  garments,  they 
must  be  washed  and  purified,  and  their  foolish  keepers  must  be  cast  in 
prison." 

Thus,  concerning  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  it  is  said — "  He  shall 
enter  into  peace  ;  they  shall  rest'on  their  beds."  (Isa.  Ivii.  21.)  And 
of  their  souls  it  is  said — "  And  the  soul  of  my  Lord  shall  be  bound  in 
the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God?'*  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  29.)  But 
concerning  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  it  is  said — "  There  is  no  peace, 
says  God,  to  the  wicked."     (Isa.  Ivii.  21.)     And  of  their  souls  it  is  said 
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— "  And  tlie  soul  of  tliinc  enemies,  tlioni  filiall  lie  nling  out,  as  out  of 
the  middle  of  a  sling."* 

In  a  similar  manner  did  llabbi  Joclionan  explain  the  following  verse: 
"  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white,  and  let  the  oil  of  thy  head  never 
lack."  (Eccles.  ix.  8.)  The  meaning  of  which  is — Keep  thy  soul  always 
in  a  state  of  purity,  like  a  white  spotless  garment,  and  anoint  her 
with  the  oil  of  righteousness  :  for  thou  knowest  not  the  day  when  she 
may  be  called  before  her  heavenly  Father.  And  he  added  the  following 
parable  by  way  of  illustration  : — "A  certain  king  once  invited  all  his 
servants  to  a  feast,  but  did  not  specify  the  precise  time.  And  some  of 
these  servants  were  wise,  and  some  were  foolish.  Now  the  wise  ser- 
vants said  to  themselves.  It  is  true  here  is  no  immediate  sign  of  a  feast, 
but  nothing  can  be  wanting  in  the  house  of  a  king.  The  feast  may  be 
got  ready  in  a  moment,  and  we  may  be  called.  They  therefore  went 
and  washed,  and  anointed  themselves  ;  and  when  they  had  put  on  their 
best  garments,  they  waited  before  the  door  of  the  king's  palace.  But 
the  foolish  servants  said.  Is  there  ever  a  feast  without  preparation  ? 
But  here  are  no  cooks,  no  cloth  laid,  no  tables  spread — come,  let  us  go 
about  our  usual  work.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  wash  and  to  change 
our  garments  when  the  preparation  for  the  feast  begins.  And  they 
each  went  to  his  usual  labor — the  whitewasher  to  his  lime,  the  potter 
to  his  clay,  and  the  blacksmith  to  his  coals.  All  on  a  sudden  the  he- 
rald proclaimed  that  the  feast  was  ready,  and  that  the  guests  must  come 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  wise  servants  appeared  before  the 
king  clean  and  neat,  but  the  foolish  servants  appeared  in  their  common 
garments,  covered  with  mire  and  dirt.  And  the  king  was  rejoiced  to 
see  the  first,  and  was  angry  with  the  latter.  And  he  said,  Ye  that  have 
prepared  yourselves  for  the  feast,  sit  down  and  enjoy  it :  but  ye  fools 
who  have  neglected  my  invitation,  stand  ofi*,  and  look  on."f — Now  by 
the  king  is  meant  the  King  of  kings,  the  Almighty — blessed  be  his  name. 
The  wise  servants  are  the  good  and  virtuous :  the  foolish  servants  are 
the  wicked  and  ungodly.  By  the  garments  is  meant  our  thoughts  and 
actions  ;  and  by  the  feast^  future  everlasting  bliss.  To  this  feast  we 
are  all  invited — all  may  enjoy  it,  provided  they  appear  as  they  ought. 
And  since  the  hour  of  call  is  uncertain,  it  behooves  us  to  be  always  pre- 
pared ;  that  our  soul  may  appear  before  our  Heavenly  King  pure  and 
spotless  as  a  white  garment,  and  adorned  with  the  never-fading  flowers 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  these  Inquiries  or  Researches — such  their 
moral  tendency.     And  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Talmud- 

*  T.  Shabbath.  f  T.  Shabbath.     Medrash  Koheloth. 
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ical  inferences  are  not  all  of  equal  interest  with  these — (and  indeed 
the  Talmiidists  themselves  have  attached  no  such  vast  importance  to 
them*) — yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  motives  of  their  respective 
authors  were  truly  laudable.  The  charge,  therefore,  of  their  having 
drawn  unwarrantable  inferences  from  the  sacred  text  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  greatly  exaggerated. 

But  the  Talmudists,  it  is  said,  "  believed  in  the  existence  of  de- 
mons," &c.,  &c.  And  suppose  they  did  ?  Less  than  three  centuries 
ago,  who  did  not  ?  The  sagest  and  most  learned  of  Europe  would 
have  reprobated  the  denial  as  a  presumptuous  innovation.  And  must 
they  therefore  have  been  fools  and  idiots  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  existence  of  demons  was  not  only  the 
popular  belief,  but  was  entertained  by  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity, 
Plato  himself  not  excepted.  That  the  Jews  should  have  adopted  the 
same  error  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  Now,  as  we  neither  de- 
spise the  learning  of  Aristotle,  though,  in  common  with  other  philoso- 
phers, he  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  all  animated,  living 
beings; — nor  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  though  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  demons,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Talmudists  alone 
should  be  derided  and  despised  for  having  adopted  and  asserted  simi- 
lar opinions. 

As  for  the  two  stories  before  cited,  I  think  they  have  been  most  un- 
fortunately chosen.  For  what  regards  the  Urst,  about  the  Enchanter 
and  the  Calf^  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  inference  as  the  Rabbi's  belief 
in  the  interference  of  the  devil  can  reasonably  be  deduced  from  it. 
This  infernal  personage  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  original. f 
His  sable  majesty  was  purposely  introduced  by  the  objectors,  to  give 
greater  effect  to  their  unreasonable  charge.  All  that  we  can  justly  in- 
fer from  the  original  is  this  : — That  the  sou  of  Chan  any  a,  having  ob- 
served the  wonderful  feat  of  the  conjurer,  told  it  to  his  father  ;  and 
that  the  father,  like  a  sensible  man,  jocosely  told  him,  "  Hadst 
thou  eaten  of  that  calf,  thou  mightest  have  believed  it ;  but  since  thou 
didst  not,  rest  assured  it  was  only  a  semblance  before  thy  eyes  " — an 
optical  illusion. 

*  That  the  Talmudists  have  attached  no  such  vast  importance  to  this  species  of  study, 
is  evident  from  their  having  made  it  a  general  rule  ' '  That  the  text  does  not  depart  from 
its  simple  and  obvious  meaning,"  And  from  their  saying^  "We  must  not  lean  or  de- 
pend upon  mere  inference." 

f  Not  a  word  appears  here  of  either  the  devil  or  his  fraternity.  But  the  deriders  of 
the  Talmud,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  original,  made  their  quotation  from  a 
work  entitled  Nishmath  Chajim^  written  by  the  learned  Manassah  Ben  Israel ;  and  were 
misled. 
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The  second  story, "^^  liowever,  bctrayR  Ruch  ^ross  i^^iiorance  in  the 
tniiishitors,  and  the  allegory  is  in  itself  so  Ijeaiitif'iil,  that  I  cannot  for-  , 
bear  to  give  its  proper  interpretation.  But  before  I  do  this,  I  think  t 
it  necessary  to  }>reinise  the  following  particulars: — That  the  Ilabbis 
often  designate  the  vices,  passions,  and  evil  propensities  by  the  name 
oi  devils  :  that  the  word  Lilith  (from  Lajda^  ^^'.^^^t)  denotes  dai'kness^ 
ignorance: — tliat  naamah  (from  noam)  madiU^ pleasure  : — that  lyereth 
(from  Jur^  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state,  to  wander)  alludes  to  the  wander- 
ing of  the  fancy  or  imcujinaiion  : — that  raachelath  (from  chalah  to 
be  sick,  diseased)  denotes  weakness  of  mind  or  body  : — that  nishpah 
(from  noshaf)  signifies  tvnliyht.  And  now  let  us  read  over  the  cited 
story. 

"  The  devils  (vices)  owe  their  origin  to  four  motliers  (sources)  ;  name- 
ly to  Lilith  (ignorance),  Naama  (pleasure),  Igereth  (the  imagination, 
or  the  loanderings  of  the  fancy  ^  which  seldom  present  things  in  a  true 
light),  and,  lastly,  Machelath''^  (weakness  of  body  or  mind).  They 
are  accompanied  by  hosts  of  impure  spirits  (desires).  "  They  each 
rule  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,"  i.  e.,  the  four  principal  periods 
of  life  :  Thus,  Ignorance  governs  childhood — Pleasure  governs  youth — 
Imagination  and  the  speculative  wanderings  of  the  fancy  govern  inan- 
hood — and  weakness  of  mind  governs  advanced  age.  *'  They  all  as- 
semble near  the  mount  Nishpah^''  {tioilight),  alluding  to  those  unhappy 
beings,  who,  just  awakening  from  the  torpor  into  which  superstition 
had  thrown  them,  and  with  glimmerings  of  light,  barely  sufficient  to 
make  their  own  darkness  visible,  fain  w^ould  enter  into  the  arcana  of 
nature,  and  engage  in  speculations  above  their  reach.  Such  unseason-|| 
able  and  inadequate  efforts  generally  commence  in  scepticism,  and 
end  in  infidelity  ;  that  great  reservoir  of  vice  and  sensuality.  "  They 
rule  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  (i.  e.  reason  and  intellectual  light)  till  t 
after  midnight  "  (the  re-appearance  of  knowledge).  And  the  allego-  | 
rist  adds,  that,  formidable  as  these  bands  appear,  yet  Solom  mi  (wisdom) 
governs  them  all,  and  uses  them  according  to  his  pleasure.  For  it  is 
the  wise  man,  and  he  only,  that  knows  how  properly  to  direct  and 
guide  those  passions  and  desires  which  nature,  for  the  wisest  of  pur- 
poses, has  implanted  in  our  breasts. 

Now  though  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  exalt  the  learning  of  the  if 
Rabbis  (and  indeed  they  need  it  not),  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  Jj8 
that  had  this  beautiful  allegory  appeared  in  the  writings  of  the  Hea-kl 


*  Even  this  story  is  not  at  all  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  The  Objectors  have  taken 
it  from  Rabbi  BecJiaja's  comment  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  and,  as  usual,  their  hasty  zeal  to 
condemn  has  deprived  them  of  that  judgment  which  a  critic^ought  to  possess. 
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thens,  it  would  have  been  fondly  admired.  But  because  it  is  found  in 
the  works  of  the^Rabbis,  it  is  perverted  and  distorted,  and  brought  as 
a  proof  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft  and  devils.  But  so  it  is  ;  for  all 
our  boast  of  being  enlightened,  we  are  still  governed  by  names.  When 
Plato  says — "  that  the  main  object  of  human  pursuits  ought  to  be  a 
resembling  God  as  mucli  as  possible  ;  and  to  resemble  God  is  to  imi- 
tate His  justice,  his  holiness,  and  wisdom  "* — we  justly  regard  it  as  a 
divine  truth  ;  but  when  the  Talmud  expresses  the  same  sentiments, 
only  in  different  words,  f  it  is  passed  over  with  silent  contempt. 

When  JEsoj)^  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  Chilo^  AVhat 
God  was  doing  ?  said,  "  That  he  was  depressing  the  proud,  and  ex- 
alting the  humble," — the  reply  is  considered  as  most  admirable.:}:  But 
when  a  poor  Rabbi  says  the  same  thing,  only  diiferently  expressed, 
then  it  is  treated  with  ridicule. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  the  injustice  with  which 
the  Talmudists  have  been  treated  by  many  modern  writers.  But 
what  may  be  considered  as  most  blamable  in  them  is,  that  they  have 
totally  passed  over  the  moral  part  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  those  instructive 
parables  and  tales,  which,  independent  of  the  entertainment  they  offer, 
are  so  many  miniature  paintings  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  an  ancient  people  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
However,  as  the  object  of  this  Essay  is  not  to  arraign  others,  but  to 
defend  the  uninspired  writings  against  unjust  attacks,  and  to  give  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  their  contents,  I  most  willingly  drop  this  sub- 
ject. 

To  conclude  :  I  lament  with  Schelling  (in  the  words  of  my  esteemed 
Friend),  *'  that  the  learned  should  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  He- 

*  Plato's  Thecetetus :  the  same  sentiment  will  be  found  in  his  second  Alcihiades  and 
in  his  Laws. 

f  "  It  is  written  in  Scripture,"  says  the  Talmud,  "Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  youi- 
God,  and  cleave  unto  him."  How  is  this  possible  ?  Is  it  not  said  that  the  Lord  is  like 
a  consuming  fire  !  But  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate  our  Creator  as 
much  as  possible.  He  is  merciful ;  so  ought  we  to  be.  He  is  holy ;  so  ought  we  to  be. 
He  clothes  the  naked ;  so  ought'  we  to  do.  He  feeds  the  hungry  ;  so  ought  we  to  feed 
the  hungTy,  &c. — Treatise  Sota.     See  also  Maimonides'  Canones  Ethici. 

X  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  admired  this  answer  of  Esop,  and  thought  it  wonderful. 
But  the  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Medrash^  though  expressed  in  different 
words ;  and  conveyed,  as  was  usual  with  the  Jewish  writers  of  ancient  days,  in  the 
form  of  a  story.  It  runs  thus  : — A  matron  once  asked  Rabbi  Jose,  "  In  how  many  days 
did  God  create  the  world  ?  " — "  In  six  days,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  "  as  it  is  written,  '  In 
six  days  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth," — "  But,"  continued  she,  ''  what  is  he  do- 
ing now  ?  " — '' O,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  "he  makes  ladders,  on  which  he  causes  the  poor 
to  ascend  and  the  rich  to  descend  :  "  or,  in  other  words,  he  exalts  the  lowly,  and  de- 
presses the  haughty. 

Vol.  II.— 25 
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hrovv  fiources;  and  that,  wliilst  they  lio]>c  to  iiiid  tlio  key  of  ancient 
doctrine  in  the  olxscurc,  insolval>le  riddles  of  Egyptian  hicrojrlyhics; 
whilst  notliini'  is  heard  hut  the  lanirnntre  and  wisdom  of  India ;  the 
writings  and  traditions  of  the  Ral^hins  are  consigned  to  neglect,  with- 
out examination."*^  Still  more  do  I  lament  to  observe  this  general 
a])athy  amongst  my  own  brethren.  True  it  is,  that  the  short  period 
generally  allotted  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth — a  ])eriod  hardly 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  witli  an  am})le  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures— must  exclude  the  Talmud  from  forming  a  branch  of  early 
instruction,  w^ere  it  even  advisable.  But  admitting  this,  I  really  do 
not  see  why  persons  of  riper  years,  blessed  with  competence  and  ta- 
lents, should  entirel}^  neglect  it ;  unless  they  choose  blindly  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  men,  and  imaojine  that  the  essence  of  relisrion  consists 

?  Cj  CD 

in  the  mere  observance  of  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Nor  is  this  attainment  so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  will  enable  any  person,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  commentator,  to  understand  the  Talmud.  But  whoever 
peruses  that  ancient  work,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  contains  the  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  opinions  of  thousands  of  learned  and  highly- 
gifted  men,  who  lived  during  the  long  extent  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  in  different  countries,  various  situations,  and  under  the  most 
variegated  circumstances  ;  and  that  above  a  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  those  opinions  were  collected.  The  piety  of  its  authors  is 
unquestionable.  Its  moralitj^,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  opi- 
nions, is  excellent.  To  believe  that  its  multifarious  contents  are  all 
dictates  of  unerring  wisdom,  is  as  extravagant  as  to  suppose  that  all  it 
contains  is  founded  in  error.  Like  all  other  productions  of  unaided 
humanity,  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes  and  prejudices,  to  remind  us 
that  the  w^riters  were  fallible  men,  and  that  unqualified  admiration 
must  be  reserved  for  the  works  of  divine  inspiration,  which  we  ought 
to  study,  the  better  to  adore  and  obey  the  all-perfect  Author.  But 
while  I  should  be  among  the  first  to  protest  against  any  confusion  of 
the  Talmudic  Rills  with  the  ever-flowing  Stream  of  Holy  Writ,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubts,  whether  there  exists  any  uninspired 
work  of  equal  antiquity,  that  contains  more  interesting,  more  various, 
and  valuable  information  than  that  of  the  still  existing  remains  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Sages. 

*  See  The  FHmd,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  vol.,  ii. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Great  objects  form  great  minds. — Emmons, 

Have  no  friend  who  is  morally  inferior  to  yourself. — Confucius. 

Most  men  give  advice  by  the  bucket,  but  take  it  by  the  grain. — 
TT.  R.  Alger, 

Affectation  hides  three  times  as  many  virtues  as  charity  does  sins. — 
Horace  Mann, 

To  a  being  so  nobly  endowed  as  man,  God  himself  can  give  nothing 
better  than  opportunity. — Celia  Burleigh. 

Hurry  and  cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of  dispatch  and  skill ; 
but  neither  of  them  ever  learn  their  master's  trade. — Colton, 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  recommend  eloquence, 
but  sets  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be  possessed  of. — 
Addison, 

If  we  would  go  beyond  our  nature  we  must  be  content  to  rush  into 
darkness ;  but  within  that  nature,  consciousness  is  sure  and  certain. — 
Kant. 

It  is  very  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than  resentment, 
the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  sometimes  forgot. — 
Chesterfield, 

A  brave  man  thinks  no  one  his  superior  who  does  him  an  injury  ; 
for  he  has  it  then  in  his  power  to  make  himself  superior  to  the  other  by 
forgiving  it. — Pope. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  If 
we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  those  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant. — Edward,  Everett, 

Of  all  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  pride  is  the  strongest  which  truly  is 
more  than  ordinary  error,  being  the  boast  and  bravery  of  error. — 
Edward  Irving, 

Nothing  that  is  truly  great  can  ever  be  altogether  borrowed  ;  and 
he  is  commonly  the  wisest,  and  he  is  always  the  happiest,  who  receives 
simply  and  without  envious  question  whatever  good  is  offered  him, 
with  thanks  to  its  immediate  giver. — Ruskin.  \ 

There  is  no  difference  between  knowledge  and  temperance ;  for  he 
who  knows  what  is  good  and  embraces  it,  who  knows  what  is  bad  and 
avoids  it,  is  learned  and  temperate.  But  they  who  know  very  well 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  do  quite  otherwise,  are  ignorant  and 
stupid. — Socrates, 


SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  FACTS. 

Tup:  United  States  Senate  passed  unanimously,  let  it  be  said  to 
their  eredit,  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an 
observation  to  be  taken  in  1874  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Philologists  have  been  prone  to  eonsider  the  Semitic  as  a  parent 
or  original  language.  Late  discussions  on  this  subject  seem  to  show 
that  it  was  a  secondary  language,  derived  possibly  from  the  old  Egyp- 
tian. 

New  York  has  its  iconoclasts.  How  otherwise  can  we  judge  of  the 
ruthless  acts  of  some  of  our  Park  Commissioners  who  had  destroyed  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  extinct  American 
animals,  notably  the  bones  of  a  Hadrosaurus,  which  was  thirty-nine 
feet  long  ?     They  thought  it  cumbered  the  Park. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  meteoric  stones  is  calculated  to 
be  about  12|^  miles  per  second,  though  some  have  been  observed  to 
which  the  enormous  speed  of  40  miles  per  second  has  been  given.  Of 
course,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  moving 
of  the  stone,  in  its  resistance  to  the  air,  is  lost  during  its  trajectory, 
but  sufficient  is  left  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  detonation 
when  it  reaches  the  earth. 

Very  recent  archaeological  researches  show  the  existence  of  a  po- 
tentate in  early  Assyria,  called  Sargina.  The  date  of  his  reign  is 
uncertain,  though  placed  somewhere  about  2,000  ^^ears  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  An  account  of  liis  birth  and  infancy,  pre- 
served on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  ofters  a  great  similarity 
to  that  of  the  infancy  of  Moses,  as  related  in  Exodus.  At  least  the 
account  of  his  mother  is  very  much  like  the  history  of  her  devotion. 
As  ascribed  on  the  tablet  it  is  as  follows: — "In  a  secret  place  she 
brought  me  forth.  She  placed  me  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  with 
bitumen  she  closed  up  the  door.  She  threw  me  into  the  river,  which 
did  not  enter  the  ark."  The  inscription  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
long  one,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  beginning  has  been  saved. 

Whether  thej  great  Humboldt  made  any  mistakes  in  his  Cosmos  or 
not,  only  time  will  determine.  An  English  scientist,  however,  a  Mr. 
Moore,  has  been  taking  the  great  philosopher  to  task.  There  is  a  certain 
question  grappled  by  this  master  mind,  treating  of  the  centres  of  gravities 
of  the  various  continents.  According  to  Humboldt  the  North  Amer- 
ican  continent  is  1,132  feet  as  a  mean  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Mr.  Moore  denies  this,  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  character.  The  main 
question,  however,  in  all  this  is  in  regard  to  the  degradation  of  the 
various  continents  by  the  wash  of  the  sea.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  informs 
us,  based  on  the  figures  given  by  Humboldt,  and  copied  by  Ilerschel, 
that  those  living  in  the  United  States,  in  a  space  of  time,  say  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  years,  will  all  be  washed  away  by  the  rising 
surges,  and  Mr.  Moore,  taking  a  less  cheerful  view  of  it,  advances  the 
deluge  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Apres  moi  le  deluge. 
The  aid  photography  has  given  to  science  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  solar  records  now  kept  on  unceasingly  in  all  observations  are  due 
to  photography.  The  absolute  track  of  the  stars  over  the  heavens  has 
been  lately  photographed  by  Professor  Kutherford.  The  New  Era  in 
its  last  number  spoke  of  microscopic  photographs.  Whole  batches  of 
letters,  whole  sheets  of  newspapers  were  reduced  by  means  of  the 
photograph  to  within  the  most  insignificant  limits,  and  produced  upon 
a  transparent  pellicle,  a  dozen  of  which  could  be  attached  to  a  pigeon. 
The  latest  beautiful  use  of  photography  is  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Ozanam,  to  determine  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  By  means  of 
delicate  instruments,  the  perturbations  of  the  heart  are  legibly  recorded 
on  paper,  and  the  result  has  been  a  novel  discovery.  The  photograph 
showed  that  at  one  single  bound  the  blood  leaped  from  the  heart,  but 
that  in  crossing  through  the  veins,  at  the  end  of  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
triple  and  even  quadruple  pulsations  were  visible. 

What  is  entitled  tnimicry  is  occupying  great  attention  of  late.  It  is 
that  peculiar  faculty  with  whicli  Nature  endows  some  of  its  creatures, 
which  enables  them,  either  as  insects,  birds,  or  animals,  to  so  closely 
resemble  their  surroundings  as  thereby  to  escape  observation  and 
consequently  destruction.  There  are  butterflies,  it  is  well  known,  so 
exactly  similar  to  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  on  whicli  they  nestle,  as 
to  become  indistinguishable.  Even  in  such  a  large  brute  as  the  tiger, 
the  peculiar  color  of  the  coat  and  its  markings  assimilate  to  the  jungle  in 
which  he  lurks.  Snakes  resemble  very  nearly  the  dry  grass  and  leaves 
in  which  they  live.  But  what  has  not  been  as  well  determined  is  the 
absolute  power  some  creatures  have  of  producing  such  mimicr}^  ap- 
parently at  will.  The  mother's  sense  of  sight  seems  to  inform  her  of  the 
critical  position  her  offspring  may  be  in,  and  she  does  her  utmost  to  pre- 
serve them.  Mr.  Leslie  showed  this  lately  in  London  by  experiment- 
ing with  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pontia  Rapse,  whicli  when  enclosed 
some  in  black,  some  in  white  boxes,  produced  chrysalises  respectively 
modified  to  suit  the  color  of  the  box.  Mr.  Robert  Holland,  an  English 
savant,  also  showed  how  certain  moths,  when  forming  their  cocoons  on 
white  paper  made  them  white,  and  on  soiled  paper  brown. 
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In  the  last  number  of  tlie  New  Era  wo  tlircw  out  some  sngi^cfttiong 
regardinn;  the  possible  coniieetion  between  the  eartbcjiiukes  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  eruptive  condition  of  volcanoen,  and  our  ideas  have  been 
fully  confirmed.  On  Marcli  20th  commenced  the  eartliquake  at  Inde- 
pendence, Inyo  county,  California  ;  on  the  3d  of  Aj)ril,  Antioch  was 
almost  destroyed,  nor  did  the  vibrations  cease  here,  for  we  learn  that 
on  the  14tli  of  April,  at  Accra  on  the  t^old  coast,  an  earthquake 
occurred  causing  considerable  damage.  As  unwonted  atmospheric 
disturbances  have  often  been  connected  with  volcanic  phenomena,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  j)lace  to  mention  the  fearful  hurricane  which 
wrecked  every  vessel  but  one  in  the  harbor  of  Zanzibar  on  April  15th. 
Now  as  to  volcanoes,  on  April  the  24th  commenced  the  late  fearful 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Now  is  there  any  connection  between 
these  phenomena,  exhibited  in  so  distant  parts  of  the  earth's  surface? 
One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  within  the  short  space  of  a  month 
all  this  has  occurred,  and  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  somehowj 
or  other  these  volcanic  countries  may  be  connected  under  ground.  It^ 
has  long  been  thought  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  points  on  a  volcanic 
area  which  passes  northwest  to  Iceland.  Can  Antioch  or  the  African 
coast  be  in  the  same  area,  and  does  the  Sierra  Nevada  country  come 
into  the  same  plan  ? 
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The  American  Watchmakers,  Jewelers,  and  Silversmiths'  Joub- 
NAL.  Monthly.  Published  by  Shaw  &  Co.,  No.  41  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

We  have  before  us  the  June  number  of  this  journal.  Purporting  to 
be  simply  a  trade  journal,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  terseness,  vigor,  and 
originality  of  its  text,  and  for  the  elegance  of  its  typography.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  highly-executed  designs,  serving  as  illustrations  of 
the  various  branches  it  represents.  Whilst  tending  to  elevate  Ameri- 
can art  on  its  aesthetic  side,  the  practical  and  commercial  portion  is 
not  omitted,  and  in  it  can  be  found  just  such  matter  as  must  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  watchmaker,  jeweler,  and  silversmith  in  the  country. 

The  progress  the  United  States  has  made  in  the  various  branches  o: 
which  this  journal  treats,  both  in  an  artistic  and  mechanical  sense,  has 
been  among  the  industrial  triumphs  of  the  century,  and  we  believe  the 
American  Watchmakers,  Jewelers,   and  Silversmiths'*  Journal  to  be 
a  fitting  organ  for  its  further  illustration. 
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THE  SECOND  TEMPLE— THE  OKIGIN  OF  TALMUDISM. 

FJROM   THE    GERMAN   OF    DR.    LUDWIG    PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  AIWA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

The  first  small  colonies  of  Jews  (whose  numbers  were  subsequently 
augmented  by  other  bodies)  that  returned  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  Palestine,  were  necessarily  composed  of  those  exiles,  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  standard  of  the  Prophets,  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the 
tiabits  and  manners  and  the  idolatry  of  Babylon,  and  held  fast  to  Mo- 
saism,  though  perhaps  regarding  it  merely  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jew- 
ish race. 

Their  total  alienation  from  heathenism  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
erection  of  the  Second  Temple,  by  the  influence  of  the  three  last  propli- 
3ts,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  upright  but  somewhat  stern  legislators, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Holding  official  situations  at  the  Persian  Court, 
md  being  thereby  invested  with  something  of  a  judicial  character,  they 
jnforced  the  observance  of  many  municipal  regulations  in  popular  life, 
md  introduced  many  ordinances  for  the  re-establishment  and  reorgan- 
zation  of  divine  worship. 

From  that  moment,  all  admixture  of  heathen  elements  will  be  found 

;o  have  wholly  and  finally  disappeared  from  amid  the  Jewish  race. 

tiappily,  under  the  mild  and  tolerant  sway  of  the  Persian  monarchs, 

ienturies  of  tranquillity  passed  over  the  heads  of  that  race — centuries  of 

nternal  and  external  growth,   during  which  they  acquired   organic 

jonsistency  and  firmness.     Of  these  years  of  peace  and  progress  notiiing 

)an  be  observed,  since  nothing  is  known  of  them,  nor  did  anything 

)ccur  in   them   worthy   to  be  recorded.     Even   the  overthrow  of  the 

Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great  caused  but  a  brief  iuterrup- 
VoL.  n.— 26 
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tioH  to  this  lialcyon  interval  of  calin.  Tliis  Binall  and  no  longer  inde- 
pendent nation  could  but  bond  rc;ed-like  beneath  the  world's  miglitj 
events,  but  couhJ  not  be  crushed  by  their  i>reHHure.  So  that  the  dis- 
sensions and  conflicts  among  Alexander's  generals  passed  over  the  land, 
like  a  summer  shower,  the  Jews  jiehling  liomage  now  to  tlie  Egyptian 
Ptolemies,  now  to  the  Syrian  Seleucidte.  The  struggle  in  which  tlie 
Jews  themselves  were  destined  to  enj^at^e  bei^an  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  almost  regained  tranquillity,  and  has  continued,  with  but 
small  interruption,  from  tliat  moment  u[>  to  the  present  day.  The  more 
firmly  the  Jews  established  themselves  on  the  broad  basis  of  Mosaism, 
the  more  evident  did  it  become  that  it  presented,  not  an  ideal,  but  a 
real  contrast  to  heathenism,  a  contrast  inherent  in  the  very  being, 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  heathen  world,  restored 
to  peace,  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  this  antagonism  existed ;  it 
took  up  arms  and  combated  it,  as  for  life  and  death.  After  heathenism 
had  thus  opposed  the  religious  idea  witliin  the  Hebrew  race,  and  had 
succumbed  to  that  idea  within  Judaism  itself,  foreign  heathenism  turned 
to  bay,  to  do  battle  with  it  in  the  persons  of  the  Jews,  then  and  ever- 
more its  bearers. 

The  first  champion  of  heathenism  in  the  fight  against  the  religious 
idea  was  the  Seleucide,  Antiochus  Epij^hanes.  He  sought  to  exterminate, 
not  the  Jews,  but  Judaism.  He  used  every  means  to  compel  the  Jews 
to  bend  the  knee  before  his  idols.  •  Then  arose  a  small  band  of  Jews 
to  do  glorious  battle  in  a  glorious  cause.  Then  it  was  again  shown 
what  a  handful  of  people,  u'hen  bound  together  by  one  intense  and 
animating  principle,  may  achieve,  even  though  the  power  of  a  world  be 
arrayed  against  them.  As  the  Greeks  fought  against  the  Persian  Co 
lossus,  the  Swiss  against  the  Burgundians  and  Austria,  so  fought  the 
little  band  of  the  Maccabees  against  the  host  of  the  Syrian,  ten  against 
thousand.  Hurrying  from  victory  to  victory,  they  ere  long  restored,! 
not  only  the  religious  idea,  but  also  freedom  and  independence  to  their 
people  and  country.  Bearing  on  high  the  trophies  of  this  triumph,  the 
Jews  regained  for  a  time  their  historical  position  as  a  nation  among 
the  nations,  governed  by  native  rulers,  who  soon  exchanged  the  priest's 
mitre  for  the  king's  diadem. 

But  it  was  the  struggle  which  had  quickened  into  pulsation  the  life- 
current  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews.     Tranquillity  once  restored,  the 
ruling  families  exhausted  themselves  by  mutual  dissensions,  splitting 
the  people  into   parties  that  attacked  each  other  with  all  the  viru 
lence   of  fraternal    animosity.     Morality  and   religion   were  thus  un 
dermined.     The  opposing  factions  themselves  summoned  the  secon 
champion  of  heathenism,  the  Eoman,  into  Judea,  which  country  h 
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would  doubtless  soon  have  visited  unbidden,  since  it  lay  in  his  path  of 
conquest. 

The  people  having  thus  lost  their  internal  self-dependence,  by  means 
of  the  disunion  and  conflicts  of  tlieir  leaders,  submitted  almost  with- 
out resistance  to  the  yoke  of  Home.  But  her  rule  degenerated  soon  into 
unheard-of  opjM'ession  on  the  part  of  the  exacting  governors,  who  trans- 
planted the  despotism  then  prevailing  in  the  imperial  court  of  Rome 
to  the  soil  of  the  provinces.  In  the  Jewish  race  there  yet  dwelt  a  fund  of 
strength  which  had  long  disappeared  from  the  other  dependent  States  of 
the  empire.  So  soon  as  discontent  and  hatred  came  to  prevail  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed,  it  was  impossible  but  that  religious  strife 
should  speedily  ensue.  Everything  heathen  was  obnoxious  to  the  Jew, 
as  everything  Jewish  was  ludicrous  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Ronjan.  To  render  idolatrous  worship  to  the  statues  of  the  Csesars  in 
the  temple  was  repugnant  and  impossible  to  the  Jew,  while  his  incom- 
prehensible refusal  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  as  being  prompted  by 
a  spirit  of  resistance  only.  The  igniting  spark  was  not  long  ere  it  fell  on 
this  inflammable  heap. 

The  Jews  rose  en  raasse  with  desperate  fury  against  the  Romans,  and 
soon  freed  their  land  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whose  sway  at  that 
very  time  extended  from  the  Euphrates,  over  the  lands  watered  by  the 
Danube,  the  Weser,  and  the  Tweed,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  sources  of  the  JNile.  Two  distinct 
but  equally  dangerous  circumstances  co-operated  to  render  a  war  of 
extermination  inevitable — its  fatal  issue  certain.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  invasion  of  Judea  by  countless  legions,  flushed  with  a  long  course 
of  conquest  under  the  veteran  generalship  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
The  second  and  more  fatal  condition  of  this  impending  ruin  was  the 
internal  dismemberment  of  the  people,  who,  lacking  one  ruling  spirit, 
were  torn  into  factions  by  their  several  contending  leaders.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  these  rival  chiefs,  some 
of  them  animated  by  the  fiercest  zeal,  others  advocating  submission  to 
the  invading  forces,  had  even  availed  themselves  of  every  brief  suspen- 
sion of  arms  granted  by  the  foreign  foe  to  renew  their  bloody  and  sui- 
cidal domestic  struggles.  In  the  final  conflict,  brilliant  was  the  cour- 
age, inflexible  the  tirmness,  undaunted  the  perseverance,  and  heroic  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  the  Jews.  They  rushed  into  the 
burning  temple,  snatched  the  golden  seats  of  the  priests  from  the  flames 
to  cast  them  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  More  than  a  million  Jews 
fell  in  this  war;  97,000  were  taken  prisoners.  Some  of  these  were  put 
to  death,  others  sold  as  slaves,  others  sent  to  work  in  the  mines,  and 
others  reserved  to  be  carried  captives  to  Rome,  and  there  torn  in  pieces 
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by  wild  beabts  in  tlie  public  games.  The  exiBtence  of  the  Jews  as  a 
people  was  annihilated.  J>ut  did  all  this  involve  the  annihilati«jn  ot 
Judaism'^  No  !  in  truth.  Thoui^li  in  many  a  ]>a!:^e  ofhistory  the  designs 
of  Providence  are  legible,  surely  they  are  nowhere  so  clearly  to  be  read, 
so  deeply  to  be  revered  as  in  this  one.  All  other  nations  of  antiquity 
were  to  perish.  The  Hebrew  race  alone  was  eternally  to  endure.  And 
the  conditions  necessary  to  its  preservation  had  been  long  prepared. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Jews  of  the  captivity  had  remained  behind,  in 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Eujjhrates.  After  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  they  had  there  formed 
themselves  into  communities.  Their  several  conquerors,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  downwards,  had  caused  larsre  colonies  of  Jews  to  be  trans- 
planted  to  the  cities  they  respectively  built.  The  internal  dissensions 
prevailing  during  the  closing  years  of  their  national  existence  had  in- 
duced many  Jews  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Thus  a  wide  net  of  Jewish  communities  had 
been  gradually  spread  over  the  then  known  world.  Numerous  bands 
of  Jews  had  gathered  themselves  into  communities  in  various  parts 
throughout  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  Italy  and  Greece.  Some  had  wandered  into  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  some  had  advanced  even  beyond  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  The  endurance  of  Jewdom  had  thus  been  long  insured.  The 
fugitives  from  Palestine  found  everywhere  cities  of  refuge  well  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  from  them  they  could  again,  in  their  turn,  secure 
others.  The  Jews  had,  besides  their  identity  of  race,  a  characteristic 
which  imbued  their  lives  with  a  purport  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  religious  purport. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  after  the  loss  of  their  nationality,  be  amalga- 
mated with  their  conquerors,  as  other  nations  had  been,  but  were 
forced  universally  to  keep  themselves  apart  and  self-dependent.  Thus 
a  second  time  did  the  religious  idea  become  the  salvation  of  its  bearers  ; 
that  by  means  of  which  the  Jews  achieved  their  own  preservation. 

Although  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  Asia  could  not,  it  is  true,  at 
first  remain  inoperative  on  the  destinies  of  the  dispersed  Jewish  com- 
munities, yet  the  Jews  in  Africa  and  Asia  rose  again  and  again  in 
active  revolt  against  the  Roman  dominion. 

After  these  convulsive  and  expiring  efforts  of  the  love  for  freedom, 
in  which  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  sacrificed, 
they  necessarily  lived  through  a  period  of  peace  and  security.  For 
heathenism  being  itself  in  a  state  of  progressive  dissolution,  had  no 
longer  the  strength  requisite  to  oppose  this  antagonistic  principle  of 
Judaism.     At  length  the  Jews  received,  as  did  all  other  conquered  na- 
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tions,  the  right  of  E-oraan  citizenship,  and  began  by  degrees  to  partici- 
pate in  public  life.  The  struggle  was  not  renewed  until  Christianity 
ascended  the  throne  of  Rome.  It  terminated  in  the  entire  isolation  of 
tlie  Jews,  and  their  expulsion  from  civil  and  municipal  society. 

A  passing  glance  must  now  be  bestowed  on  the  inner  life  of  Judaism 
during  the  second  period  of  Jewish  national  existence.  Judging  from 
external  manifestations,  we  at  once  perceive  the  absence  of  all  creative 
intellectual  power.  Of  this  all  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  that  period  give  evidence.  They  consist,  partly  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  past,  such  as  the  three  last  prophets,  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  the  Chronicles  ;  partly  of  imitations  devoid  of  all  originality,  and 
therefore  preserved  to  us  by  means  of  translations  only,  like  the 
Apocrj^pha ;  and  partly  of  un- Jewish  offshoots,  grafted  on  a  Jewish 
stem,  like  Daniel  of  the  Asiatic,  Philo  of  the  Egypto-Greek,  character, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman,  like  Josephus.  But  within  this 
apparent  stagnation  of  Jewish  intellect,  there  was  latent,  and  prepar- 
ing to  work  itself  out,  a  new  and  comprehensive  growth  which  had 
struck  root  and  shot  forth  its  branches  in  the  last  century  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  although  its  matured  fruit  was  first  revealed  to  the 
sight  of  man  many  centuries  after  that  event. 

It  has  been  seen  that  early  in  the  annals  of  Judaism  there  was  in- 
troduced the  severance  of  the  Idea  from  the  Life,  which  in  Mosaism 
form  a  unity.  It  has  been  seen  also  that  Prophetism,  in  fulfilment  of 
its  purpose,  had,  when  the  popular  life  had  become  un-Mosaic,  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  Idea.  Now  that  the  Jewish  race 
had  again  devoted  itself  to  Mosaism,  it  was  sought  above  all  things  to 
impart  to  the  life  a  Mosaic  character.  The  intellectual  power  of  the 
national  mind  being  at  that  period  exhausted  and  insignificant,  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  thrust  in  the  background,  and  the  Mosaic  life  forced 
prominently  forward.  But  this  condition  of  things  was,  ere  long,  dis- 
turbed by  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  human  life  can  never 
be  raised  to  a  high  standard,  unless  it  is  animated  by  that  which  is,  in 
the  abstract,  truth.  If  not  so  inspired,  it  must  become  more  or  less 
conventional  and  soulless.  In  the  second,  there  existed  then  so  great  a 
diversity  in  the  historical  positions  of  the  people,  that  a  national  ob- 
servance of  the  whole  of  Mosaism  could  not  be  even  contemplated. 
The  result  of  the  first  circumstance  was  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  Mosaic  idea  was  neither  realized  nor 
understood.  The  consequence  of  the  second  was,  that  the  popular 
every-day  life  came  to  require  numberless  regulations,  nowhere  con- 
tained even  in  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Besides,  natioiml  life 
had  itself  produced  national  customs  and  national  views,  which,  though 
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not  actually  nn-Mosaic.,  have  no  real  placu  arifj  foundation  in  the  writ- 
ino-ft  of  Mosos.  Finally,  what  further  operated  in  thin  direction  is  this, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  indicates  so  uinch,  for  the  observance  of  which 
in  practice  much  detail  is  required.  Allow  me  to  examine  these  ])ro- 
positions  somewhat  more  closely. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the  Israelites  entered 
into  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  such  as  their  small  numerical 
strength,  and  the  vicinity  of  so  many  hostile  nations,  by  whom  their 
possession  of  every  handVbrcadth  of  territory  was  disputed,  and  lastly, 
their  being  subservient  to  a  foreign  power,  were  all  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  their  polity  on  the  true  Mosaic  basis,  viz.,  the 
equal  division  of  the  soil.  Though  the  principles  of  entire  personal 
freedom  and  equality  of  civil  rights  were  carried  as  far  as  possible  into 
practice,  yet,  by  the  partial  neglect  of  the  Mosaic  territorial  enactments, 
an  un-Mosaic  tendency  was  imparted  to  the  constitution.  This  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  non-observance  of  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  of 
the  Jubilee  in  their  true  spirit  and  signification,  tlieir  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances being  at  the  same  time  fulfilled.  The  Mosaic  temple-service  was 
strictly  performed,  long  after  its  true  life  had  become  extinct,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  political  condition  that  had  suggested  other  requirements. 
Family  worship,  assemblages  for  devotional  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  without  the  walls  of  the  temple,  meetings  for  instruction 
and  prelections :  all  these  were  institutions  for  which  the  pentateuch 
furnishes  no  enactment,  or  for  which  (for  example,  the  reading  of  the 
law)  Moses  provided  after  a  wholly  different  manner.  Either  these 
arrangements  were  made  .irrespectively  of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  in  the 
instance  just  quoted,  or  it  was  sought  to  establish  customs  analogous  to 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  Thus,  instead  of  sacrifices,  the  offering  up  of 
certain  prayers  was  enjoined.  But  this  arrangement  was  so  far  op- 
posed to  the  Mosaic  ideal  conception  of  sacrifices,  that  while  they  were 
for  the  most  part  voluntary,  the  prayer  was  offered  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  was  fixed  and  obligatory. 

What  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  these  varying,  and,  in  some 
respects,  mutually  counteracting  circumstances  ?  One  was,  the  uncon- 
ditional authority  of  the  Mosaic  code  ;  the  other,  its  interpretation  by 
uninspired  organs.  Of  what  nature  was  this  interpretation  or  com- 
mentary ?  It  w^as  in  part  narrowly  restricted  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
law,  and  yet  it  was  a  free  interpretation,  since  it  included  much  foreign 
matter,  which  had  by  its  means  to  be  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
much  extraneous  element,  whose  origin  had  to  be  sought  and  found  in 
that  code.  This  appears  to  be  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  not  so :  a  ra- 
tional interpretation  is  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  purport 
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and  spirit  of  the  text;  these  once  ascertained,  they  are  admitted  to  be 
Linchangeable.  An  interpretation  of  the  letter  only  has  no  regard  to 
the  rational  signification  ;  the  commentator's  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
search  of  something  predetermined  upon  as  discoverable  in  the  letter. 
Till  this  is  found,  the  letter  even  is  freely  handled. 

Such  then  was  the  nature  of  that  which  then  and  thenceforward  was 
to  form  and  fill  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Jew,  and  which  imparted  to 
the  third  phase  of  Judaism — Talmudism — its  distinctive  and  inalien- 
able characteristic.  That  characteristic  was  the  peculiar  interpretation 
of  Holy  Writ.  This  interpretation,  Midrasch,  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  literal  in  respect  of  the  letter,  and  free  as  regards  the  spirit  and 
meaning.  It  Avas  also  divided  into  two  distinct  branches  of  inquiry ; 
the  one  was  that  of  the  law,  the  other  that  of  the  doctrinal,  moral,  and 
historical  contents  of  Scripture.  In  the  latter  division,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  interpretation  should  be  especially  free  and  unfettered  ;  this 
mode  of  explanation  gave  rise  to  a  huge  growth  of  moral  ramifications. 
Thus  was  accumulated  an  inexhaustible  store  of  parables,  metaphors, 
fables,  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  and  proverbs,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Agada,  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  worldly  prudence  and  moral  wis- 
dom, and  to  their  circulation  as  current  coin  among  the  people.  In 
the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  Law,  it  was  indispensable  that  perfect 
consistency  with  its  letter  should  exist  in  the  interpretation.  Certain 
rules  were  therefore  adopted,  and  according  to  them  the  cases  were  de- 
termined in  which,  if  expedient,  the  explanation  might  be  limited,  and 
the  others  in  which,  if  the  relative  circumstances  demanded  it,  it  might 
be  extended.  By  these  rules  it  was  also  permitted  to  reach  the  desired 
conclusion  by  a  long  series  of  deductions  and  inferences.  This  set  of 
rules,  in  their  collective  form,  was  called  the  Ilalacha. 

This  system  was  productive  of  two  direct  results,  of  which  the  one, 
affecting  the  material  life  of  the  Jews,  may  be  thus  defined.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  intellectual  phase  must  have  been  free,  as  the  tenden- 
cy must  have  been  natural  to  the  people.  It  induced  the  formation  of 
an  independent  body  of  literati  from  among  the  people,  who  gradually 
forced  the  old  orders  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  into  the  background. 
This  intellectual  movement  produced  more  mental  equality  among  the 
mass,  or,  to  use  a  recent  phrase,  the  preponderating. power  of  intelli- 
gence. The  field  of  inquiry  embraced  by  the  second  division  referred 
to  the  inner  life.  Its  first  condition  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic 
life,  in  so  far  as  its  practice  was  possible,  and  tlie  amalgamation  of  all 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  popular  habits  and  manners  witli  material 
existence.  The  smaller  the  portion  of  the  Mosaic  life  of  which  the  then 
circumstances  allowed  the  observance,  accordiifg  to  its  true  spirit  and 
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extent,  tlie  more  rigid  was  the  adherence  to  tlie  remnant  of  ordinances 
still  ohserved.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  tlie  three  following  consequences:  1st. 
All  that  could  he  oheyed  in  the  ceremonial  law  was  held  to  he  religion, 
its  infringement  to  he  sin  against  God.  2dly.  The  law,  as  presented 
to  the  Jew  in  the  code  of  Moses,  was  no  longer  considered  hinding; 
hut  it  was  l)inding  according  to  its  suhsequent  interpretation  hy  the 
commentators.  3dly.  In  order  to  insure  the  ohservance  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  it  was  superincumhered  with  restrictions:  the  fulfilment  of  these 
restrictions  was  held  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  code :  a  hedge, 
it  was  said,  was  planted  around  the  law.  It  will  he  at  once  perceived 
that  the  laws  were  thus  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and  a  direction  was 
imparted  to  them  foreign  to  Mosaism.  4thly.  The  popular  mind  re- 
ceived and  adopted  the  impression  that  everything  in  human  existence, 
from  the  most  insignificant  trifle  in  material  life  to  the  most  important 
action  involving  a  first  moral  principle,  was  equally  to  be  determined 
by  the  law,  was  to  be  found  specifically  provided  for  in  the  law.  This 
gave  birth  to  casuistry,  or  the  regulation  by  the  law  of  every  possible 
individual  contingency. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  place  before  you  the  origin  and  tendencies 
of  Talmudism.  Its  commencement  dates  from  the  last  century  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem — its  development  and  consolidation  from  the  third 
— its  close  from  the  sixth,  century  of  the  vulgar  era.  I  shall  therefore 
consider  its  contents  and  purport  in  a  future  lecture. 

If  we  would  view  the  subject  from  a  higher  point,  however,  we  must 
inquire  what  was  the  real  influence  of  this  second  phase  of  Jewish 
existence,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  Talmud,  on  the  development  of 
the  religious  idea. 

The  solution  of  this  question  is  not  difficult;  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  religious  idea  had  overcome  its  antagonism,  the  heathen 
idea,  within  the  Hebrew  race;  and  further  that  when  the  internal 
principle  of  decay  within  heathenism  had  prepared  its  dissolution  in 
the  then  civilized  world,  the  religious  idea  was  destined  to  step  forth 
into  the  general  world  of  man.  The  Divine  idea,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  could  in  the  first  ages  of  its  promulgation  take  but  partial  hold 
of  the  mental  soil  of  the  human  race.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that 
it  should  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  within  Judaism,  until  such  time 
as  mankind,  prepared  by  increased  civilization  for  its  reception,  should 
be  fitted  to  accept  it,  and  be  imbued  with  it,  entirely  and  universally. 
The  twofold  mission  was  thus  imparted  to  the  religious  ide? ;  first,  .^ 
to  be  partially  disseminated  among  mankind  generally  ;  secondly,  to  be 
presei'ved  inviolate  in  the  very  heart  of  Judaism.  Its  preparation  for 
both  these  conditions  formed  the  second  phase  of  the  popular  existence 
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)f  the  Jewish  race.  During  this  second  phase  antiquity  witnessed  the 
final  extinction  of  heathenism.  The  religious  idea  had  meantime 
^^athered  up  the  strength  and  the  means  by  which  to  endure,  in  the 
midst  of  Judaism,  for  thousands  of  coming  years.  The  dissemination  of 
the  religious  idea  throughout  the  world  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
Christianity,  at  a  later  period  by  Mahometanism,  and  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  Israelites  over  the  whole  earth.  The  preservation  of  the  religi- 
ous idea  within  Judaism  was  secured  by  Talmudism ;  for  Talmudism 
is  but  its  transformation  into  the  chrj^salis,  the  enveloping  it  in  the 
cocoon,  formed  of  a  web  of  enactments  for  material  life.  Within  that 
web  the  religious  idea  lay  pure  and  unscathed,  distinct  alike  from  the 
semi- divine  ideas  comprised  in  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  and 
from  the  remains  of  heathenism,  then  still  lingering  among  mankind. 
"Whoever  recognizes  in  the  history  of  man,  not  an  entangled  skein  of 
accidental  circumstances,  but  in  truth  a  series  of  cause  and  effect  yet  in 
actual  operation,  according  to  the  pre-ordained  plan  of  an  allwise  and 
divine  Providence,  must  at  once  perceive  that  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  the  two  great  events,  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews,  was  not  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  He  must,  on  the 
contrary,  be  impressed  with  the  marked  unity  of  purpose  evident  in 
both  these  occurrences,  a  unitj^,  not  in  their  origin  and  their  action 
(for  Jerusalem  was  not  destroyed  by  Christianity,  nor  Christianity  dif- 
fused by  Judaism),  but  in  their  aim  and  result.  If,  according  to  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  ordained  that 
the  wdiole  human  race  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  religious  idea,  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  that  the  development  of  mankind  should  ever  be 
left  free  and  unshackled,  in  order  that  the  universal  dissemination  of  the 
religious  idea  may  be  the  ultimate  fruit  of  that  free  development. 
This  result  could  not  at  once  be  achieved.  The  acceptance  of  the  reli- 
gious idea  must  be  gradual,  as  the  development  of  man  is  progressive ; 
the  ultimate  stage  of  that  progress  being  its  universal  acceptance,  in  the 
entireness  and  purity  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  for  mankind. 
The  first  condition  necessitated  its  partial  introduction,  under  the  forms 
of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  ;  the  second,  the  preservation  of 
Judaism  and  of  the  Jewish  race.  This  destined  preservation  of  the 
Jewish  race  and  the  religious  idea,  not  on  one  spot  of  earth  only,  but 
throughout  the  world,  equally  demanded  the  dispersion  of  the  Israel- 
ites over  the  habitable  globe.  By  the  eye  of  Christianity  this  disper- 
sion was  long  viewed  as  a  curse ;  and  verily  a  curse  it  w^as  for  the  in- 
dividual outcasts  of  the  Jewish  race,  who  by  its  means  suffered  unut- 
terable torments,  a  martyrdom  both  of  body  and  spirit.  Yet  for  the 
Hebrew  race,  as  its  children  have  long  known,  this  \evy  dispersion  was 
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a  blessiii<jj.  Al);irl):in(;l,  (jvoii  ho,  who  in  liis  tn)ublcd  plli^riinaj^e  had 
to  fly  froiri  S[)}iin  to  Portugal,  from  Portugal  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to 
Corfu,  himself  observes, — "  By  means  of  the  dispersion  only  were  we| 
saved  ;  for  when  oppressed  by  the  rulers  of  one  country,  we  have  raised 
our  heads,  and  have  been  preserved  in  another."  Nay  more!  this  dis-l 
persioii  has  been  fraught  with  blessing  for  all  liumanity.  As  deposi-] 
taries  of  the  religious  idea,  the  Jews  were  and  are  everywhere  its  ir- 
refutable visible  w^itnesses.  In  respect  and  on  behalf  of  the  religious  I 
idea  (and  this  our  further  investigation  into  the  existing  conditions  ofl 
man  will  prove  to  demonstration)  they  will  evermore  exercise  fresh  and 
ever-increasing  influence  over  mankind,  until  that  idea  shall  have  ac- 
quired universal  and  undisputed  sway  over  the  mental  being  of  the  hu-l 
man  race.  Amid  the  vast  revolutions  and  transmutations  that  were 
impending  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  wlien  the  migrations  of  the 
various  peoples  and  races  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  known  habit- 
able globe,  when  the  senile  and  expiring  nations  of  antiquity  were  fast 
sinking  into  their  long-prepared  grave,  and  when  a  youthful  and 
vigorous  race  w^ere  destined  to  subdue  the  earth,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Israelites  to  have  maintained  and  defended  their  in- 
dependent national  existence  in  Palestine.  The  Jew^ish  people,  as  a 
people,  had  also  passed  away.  But  they  did  not  disappear,  as  other 
races  have  disappeared,  from  among  men.  The  Almighty  had  pro- 
vided for  them  a  wholly  new  and  peculiar  pliase  of  being.  His  provi- 
dence decreed  that  the  r-ace  of  Israel  should  arise  in  the  midst  of  all 
nations  to  new  life,  endowed  with  inexhaustible  strength  and  uncon- 
querable perseverance.  For  this  new  life,  the  second  phase  of  the 
national  existence  had  been,  both  in  its  internal  and  external  relations, 
an  indispensable  preparation.  The  wider  the  difference  between  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities  (in  which  the  Jews  were  trans- 
ported collectively  to  one  fixed  place  of  exile)  and  their  second  and 
final  removal  and  dispersion,  the  clearer  is  it  made,  that  during  the 
second  national  period  the  preservation  of  the  religious  idea  was  pre- 
pared and  insured  ; — w^ithin,  by  means  of  a  concrete  system  of  mate- 
rial enactments  derived  from  the  Mosaic  law — without,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Here  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  Christianity  in  its  relation 
to  Judaism.  But  as  Christianity  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Jewish 
and  the  heathen  world  first  came  into  spiritual  contact,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  inform  ourselves  somewhat  more  precisely  as  to  the  state 
of  the  heathen  ^vorld  at  that  moment.  With  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
this  subject,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  close  this  day's  lecture. 

In  what  direction   soever  we   turn  our  inquiry,  we  shall   at   once 
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3arlv  discern  that  at  this  lauctiire  all  hitherto  existino;  forms  were 

a  state  of  decay  or  of  entire  decomposition,  and   that   no  means  of 

snscitation  or  reformation  were  at  hand.    The  political  existence  of  all 

itions  that  had  once  played  an  important  and  independent  part  in  the 

orld's  drama,  had  been  annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Rome.   Egypt,  Asia- 

[inor,  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  had  been  reduced 

)  the  insignificant  condition  of  Roman  provinces ;   only  there  where 

youthful  and  vigorous  race — the  Parthians  and    Germans — poured 

own  from  the  north  and  east,  had  the  arms  of  Rome  received  a  check. 

he  power  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  began  to  decline.    Tlie 

epublic  had  been  transformed  into  an  empire.    To  the  despotism  of  tlie 

Jaesars  had  again  succeeded  the  uncurbed  personal  authority  of  the 

rocurator.     Justice  had  been  displaced  by  arbitrary  rule,  in  which 

twelt  combined  the  insatiable  avarice  of  individuals,  and  the  senseless 

ind  profane  deification  of  the  emperor. 

Heathenism  had  known  but  two  classes — rulers  and  slaves;  even  the 
nuch-vaunted  freedom  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  was  but  the  free- 
lom  of  the  dominant  families ;  and  of  these  the  masses  of  the  population 
rvere  the  bondmen.  The  propitious  moment  at  which  the  Roman 
plebeian  succeeded  in  curbing  the  absolute  rule  of  the  patricians,  laid 
I  subject  world  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  citizen  of  Rome.  This 
legeneracy  reached  its  extreme  point  during  the  imperial  rule  of  the 
IJsesars.    Save  emperors  and  slaves,  naught  remained. 

The  political  world  was  transformed  into  a  multitude  of  disconnected 
)articles,  an  assemblage  of  men  devoid  of  freedom,  of  organization,  and 
vholly  governed  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  elections  and  depositions  of 
he  Emperors  by  the  Prsetorian  Guard)  by  unbridled  passion  and  brute 
brce.  Such  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  social  experiment,  in  that 
mtiquity  which  had  so  variously  operated  on  man  in  his  political  rela- 
ions.  That  a  boundless  immorality  would,  in  such  a  condition  of 
kings,  gain  entire  ascendancy  over  society,  is  evident.  The  pleasures 
)f  the  senses,  and  the  possession  of  the  means  by  which  to  insure  their 
iujoyment,  were  the  sole  incentives  to  action.  Sensual  excess,  an 
ndulgence  of  the  appetites  bordering  on  insanity,  and  such  as  the  world 
las  never  since  beheld,  covetousness,  extortion,  legacy-lmnting  denun- 
ciations; these  comprised  the  whole  range  of  social  activity.  The  moral 
iense  of  man  was  dead. 

There  stood  heathenism  sunken  and  depraved,  an  object  of  ridicule 
md  contempt  in  the  sight  of  its  own  sons,  a  senseless  drama,  played  by 
JOuUess  actors.  Whoever  reads  the  coarse  but  biting  satires  of  Lucian, 
mdat  the  same  time  calls  to  mind  the  worship  offered  to  the  degene- 
•ate,  yet  deified  emperors,  as  though  tliey  had  indeed  become  gods,  will 
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at  once  discern  in  such  thinfi^s  the  decomposed  elements  of  a  decayed 
organism.  Philosophy  had  a  like  fate ;  for  the  philosophic  consciousness 
of  mankind  must  truly  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb,  when  so-called  phi- 
losophers were  the  most  cringing,  the  most  fawning  and  abject  flat- 
terers, who  clothed  in  flowery  and  figurative  phrases  their  advocacy  of 
the  most  shameless  skepticism,  the  lowest  morality. 

What,  save  utter  despair,  could  result  from  such  a  state  of  being? 
AVhen  sensual  indulgence  has  reached  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  sati- 
ety, a  higher  yearning  makes  itself  felt;  the  more  keenly  and  bitterly, 
the  smaller  the  power  left  in  the  burnt-out  embers  of  the  soul  to  satisfy 
her  own  aspirations  afterlight  and  life.  Doubt  fills  the  spirit  with  deep- 
est sadness,  with  bitterest  anguish  at  the  sense  of  its  own  nothingness. 
Then  the  slave  desires  enlargement.  If  earthly  freedom  be  denied  him, 
he  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  seeks  an  imagined  spiritual 
liberty  on  high.  Even  the  most  shameless  parasite  despises  him  before 
whom  he  bends,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  muttering  to  himself,  "  Had  I 
but  your  possessions,  thus  should  you  render  obeisance  unto  me."  For 
all  these  longings,  all  these  aspirations,  antiquity  could  offer  naught, 
no — naught;  could  yield  no  satisfaction.  For  under  the  dominion  of 
Kome,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  other  nations.  Art,  even  she  that 
had  been  the  peculiar  creation  and  attribute  of  antiquity,  had  wholly 
declined. 

One  onl}'  nation  still  existed,  in  whom  there  yet  lay  a  vigorous 
germ,  a  strong  element  of  life  and  being — the  Jews,  with  the  religious 
idea.  This  idea  passed  from  Judaism  into  Christianity;  and,  arrayed 
in  this  garb,  entered  the  general  world  of  man.  She  thus  received  the 
worn-out  old  world  in  her  maternal  embrace,  mitigated  the  death- 
struggle  for  antiquity;  and  though  doubtless  no  longer  wearing  her 
previous  aspect,  arose  with  the  fresh  morning  dawn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  races  of  the  earth.  

THE  COUNSEL  OF  A  GOOD  WIFE. 
Eabbi  Meik  had  some  very  troublesome  neighbors,  who  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  doing  him  every  mischief  in  their  power.  Yexed 
with  their  outrageous  conduct,  he  prayed  that  God  might  destroy  them. 
His  wife  heard  him.  "  Dear  husband,"  said  she,  "  would  it  not  be 
better  to  pray  for  their  reform  ?  Eecollect  that  king  David  did  not 
pray  for  the  destruction  of  sinners^  but  of  sin^  as  it  is  written,  '  Let  sin 
he  consumed  out  of  the  earthy  and  the  wicked  will  he  no  more.^  (Psalm 
104.)  Pray,  then,  for  their  repentance,  not  for  their  destruction."  The 
good  Rabbi  approved  of  the  advice  of  his  wife,  and  thenceforth  prayed 
that  God  might  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  troublesome  neighbors,  and 
reform  their  hearts.  T.  Berachoth. 


THE  DISOEGAXIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  present  attitude  of  thousands  of  discontented  workmen  in  'New 
lYork  and  other  large  cities  presents  a  picture  bj  no  means  pleasing 
to  contemplate.  Combinations  of  craftsmen  of  all  callings  are  mak- 
ing a  sudden  demand  for  the  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  daily  pro- 
duction. Demagogues,  improving  the  situation  for  the  advancement 
of  themselves,  hound  on  the  multitude  to  revolutionary  disorder.  Chaos 
displaces  the  processes  of  industrial  regulation,  exerting  a  more  destruc- 
tive tendency  than  would  be  effected  by  a  wide-spread  commercial 
revulsion.  Men  have  been  diverted  from  their  legitimate  services  in 
creating  the  common  fund  of  needed  supplies  to  the  ignoble  deeds  of 
anarchic,  idleness.  Instead  of  building  up,  tearing  down  is  the  order 
of  affairs  ;  and  distrust  and  rancor  have  impeded  the  co-operative 
workings  of  employer  and  employe. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  state  of  affairs  lie  manifold  and  interacting 
causes  by  no  means  expressed  by  the  assumption  of  a  question  having 
arisen  between  capital  and  labor.  Between  these  two  there  is  no  issue. 
Prominently  the  present  confusion  is  the  out-come  of  a  social  change. 
The  position  of  the  craftsman  has  improved  in  value  and  power.  In- 
stead of  as  in  former  times  the  workman  seeking  the  work,  the  work 
now  seeks  the  workman.  Once  he  asked  leave  to  toil,  now  he  can  in 
a  degree  afford  to  refuse  the  once-coveted  opportunity.  While  we  are 
glad  to  contemplate  this  as  part  of  the  advance  which  mind  is  working 
out  in  human  conditions,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  abuse  and  waste 
of  the  better  time.  We  regret  it  as  retarding  the  very  forces  which 
have  benefited  the  workman  ;  as  not  only  decreasing  the  average  of 
personal  wealth,  but  as  obstructing  the  distribution  of  wealth.  While 
there  is  strength  enough  left  behind  law  to  hold  society  together,  these 
disturbances  but  crush  the  man  of  small  means  and  enhance  the  wealth 
of  the  great  capitalist.  Many  employers  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
capitalists.  Thousands  of  industrious  and  capable  artiiicers  tliroughout 
the  hind,  who  have  workmen  in  their  employ,  have  as  their  sole 
capital  their  knowledge  of  and  devotion  to  their  respective  callings, 
accompanied  with  the  will  and  industry  to  rise.  Temporarily  sub- 
mitting to  a  bare  subsistence,  they  toil  even  more  continuously,  and 
submit  to  even  greater  self-denial  than  the  journeynum  craftsman 
whom  they  employ.  These  are  the  men  who  are  most  directly  struck 
by  the  strikers. 
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To  every  reflecting  mind  the  I'urtlier  the  pre.sent  demand  for  tW' 
hours'  daily  idleness  is  considered,  the  more  does  it  appear  as  a  criin 
jii^ainst  society.  It  doe.s  not  merely  denote  tlie  cessation  of  p)cr6on 
iVom  tluiir  work.  Our  labor  is  now  a  lii<rhly  complex  thing.  It  i 
made  up  of  persons,  machinery,  appliances,  resources.  The  cessatio 
of  the  iirst  is  for  the  time  the  abandonment  of  the  other  elements  o 
production.  There  is  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  machinery,  stea 
and  otherwise,  equal  to  a  working  power  of  50<J,UO0  men.  The  ]>reben 
proposition  is  to  lessen  the  productive  vahie  of  this  power  by  one-iifthj 
It  is  a  great  programme  of  loss.  The  creative  force  of  great  inve.-t4 
ments,  the  resources  of  large  establishments  for  making  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  are  lost — lost  to  the  community, 
though  the  investor,  in  the  complication  of  prices,  may  lind  compensa-| 
tion,  and  even  gain.  Many  of  our  most  intelligent  mechanics  who 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  join  in  the  strikes  recognize  thiSi 
fact,  and  the  present  emergency  is  contemplated  by  them  with  no  little 
apprehension. 

As  to  the  operations  of  trades  unions  in  promoting  such  destructive 
disturbances  various  opinions  prevail.  These  societies  were  doubtless 
formed  at  the  outset  from  the  most  laudable  motives.  That  they  have 
failed  to  confer  the  benefits  upon  their  members  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  do,  is  a  matter  of  record.  That  they  may  have  proved  useful 
in  some  instances  we  do  not  deny.  But  how  non-visionary  American  I 
operatives  could  be  hoodwinked  into  identifying  themselves  with  these! 
protective  associations,  as  at  present  misdirected,  is  beyond  our  ability 
to  comprehend.  The  trades  union  now  is  the  refuge  of  the  drone  and 
the  incompetent.  Its  levelling  socialism  is  the  grave  of  individual 
aspiration.  "Let  the  best  man  win,"  was  once,  at  least,  the  spirit  of 
the  independent  American  freeman.  But  no  matter  how  inefficient  an 
artisan  may  be — no  matter  how  thriftless,  careless,  or  lazy — if  he  is  a 
trades  union  man,  he  must  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained by  the  most  ambitious  and  conscientious  workman.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  merit  are  wiped  out.  The  most  arbitrary  rules  governing 
members  are  enforced  ;  and  the  prominent  idea  running  through  the 
wdiole  organization  is  a  senseless  hostility  against  "  the  rich,"  forgetful 
that  the  really  rich,  as  a  class,  have  generally  sense  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  risks  of  employment. 

Of  the  right  for  artisans  and  others  to  combine  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  their  interests,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt* 
Such  associations,  if  they  could  only  be  guided  by  principles 
through  which  the  best  interests  of  the  members  could  be  subserved 
according  to  desert,  and  the  rights  of  others  not  trespassed  upon,  would 
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eceive  the  sympathy  and   encouragement  of  the  entire  community. 

But  as  they  are  now  managed,  every  one  outside  their  membership  seems 

ailed  upon,  even  in  the  simple  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen, 

0  resist  them. 

Imagine  a  number  of  workmen  belonging  to  a  single  trade.  Among 
1  specified  multitude,  men  of  all  ages,  temperaments,  habits,  and  aims, 
ire  enrolled.  Possibly  a  majority  may  be  frugal,  earnest,  and  consci- 
entious toilers — eager  not  only  to  advance  themselves,  but  firm  in  pur- 
pose to  discharge  their  contracts  with  their  employers  faithfully  and 
earnestly ;  such  men  are  not  generally  content  to  remain  for  life  in  a 
position  called  subordinate.  They  have  other  objects  in  view,  and 
entertain  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel ;  and  the  hope  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  exchange  their  position  from  that  of  an  employe  to  an 
employer  fills  their  vision.  This  sentiment — this  independence  which 
may  be  styled  peculiarly  American — is  one  which  deserves  and  com- 
mands respect.  But  against  this,  trades  unionism  is  firmly  set,  and 
internationalism  in  its  ultimate  grasp  aims  but  to  bury  the  individual 
in  the  mass  of  employmentship.  When  a  workman  loses  sight  of  fu- 
ture advancement,  when  he  expresses  contentment  in  always  remaining 
in  his  position  as  a  mere  employe,  having  no  ambition  to  advance, 
when  he  listens  to  the  garrulous  speeches  of  the  intriguers  who  gener- 
ally contrive  to  control  societies  composed  of  artisans,  his  object  in  life 
must  be  considered  as  a  mere  bauble,  and  his  instincts  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  helots  of  ancient  Grreece. 

In  a  true  democracy  countless  examples  are  furnished  of  men  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  from  the  ranks,  and  who,  if  they  had  been  tied 
down  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  these  despotic  societies,  would  never 
have  advanced  to  distinction.  Our  Franklins,  Harrisons,  Winans, 
Merricks,  Baldwins,  and  other  distinguished  craftsmen  would  have 
lived  and  died  unknown,  had  their  genius  been  smothered  by  the  wet 
blanket  which  mediocrity  strives  to  throw  over  merit.  This  measure 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  which  is  attempted  to  be  imposed 
is  no  less  wise  than  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Gallic  monarch  who  tried 
to  make  his  recruits  conform  to  a  uniform  physical  stature  by  either 
stretching  on  the  rack  or  shortening  by  amputation.  The  moral  and 
mental  agencies  of  labor  deserve  recognition  as  well  as  the  corporal, 
and  are  far  more  effectually  felt  in  the  body  politic. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  disturbances  do  not  extend 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  our  large  cities  they  are  severely 
felt;  and  their  effect  may  possibly  be  to  drive  a  liberal  share  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  away  from  the  influences  of  crowded  towns  into  rural 
locations.     In  New  York  this  result  has,  in  a  measure,  already  been 
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accorn])lislie^l.  In  large  cities  the  dcmfii^of^ic  Kocial  (lintiirber  ])lie8  his 
arts  most  industriously;  and  as  coriHtant  turmoil  is  his  harvest,  it  is  liis 
endeavor  to  foment  all  the  tumult  within  the  scope  of  his  mischief- 
makini^  disposition.  Jt  is  in  such  places  that  labor  reform  puts  on  the 
caricatures  of  socialism. 

One  of  the  predominant  misfortunes  of  our  ])olitical  system  is  tliat 
tlie  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  masses  of  people  are  made  the  means 
with  which  their  leaders  carry  out  their  own  plans.  If  there  is  one 
thing  which  may  ever  lead  thinking  men  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
plan  of  government,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers assume  a  sway  over  too  credulous  people,  luring  them  on  to  a 
fancied  improvement  of  their  condition  by  picturing  the  imaginary 
wrongs  under  which  they  labor,  and  promising,  in  case  of  their  advance- 
ment, an  immunity  from  the  dreadful  evil  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Whenever  strikes  are  in  progress  such  harpies  may  be  found,  like  the 
vultures  hovering  over  the  field  of  battle,  ready  to  pick  up  what  they 
may  devour.  With  an  affected  regard  for  the  thousands  who  toil  for 
their  daily  bread,  they  stir  up  discord  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
ulterior  designs,  and  are  ever  ready  to  proffer  a  simulated  sympathy 
with  grievances  which,  but  for  their  false  representations,  would  never 
be  supposed  to  exist. 

We  wdll  not  willingly  think  that  the  great  body  of  our  American 
workmen  have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  degradation  tliat  they  will 
be  blindly  led  by  bushwhackers  of  this  kind,  though  the  history  of  the 
past  few  weeks  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  such  may  be  the 
case.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  second  sober  thought  may  in- 
duce our  artisans  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  question,  untram- 
melled by  the  declamations  and  class  hatreds  which  are  so  often  con- 
sidered as  arguments.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  not  only  to 
those  whose  hands  bear  their  share  in  the  toil  entailed  upon  the  man, 
but  to  the  others  who  gather  round  the  hearthstone.  That  the  families 
of  striking  operatives  (themselves  in  part  workers)  are  now  suffering 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  is  a  fact  only  too  apparent.  Thousands  of  help- 
less wives  and  daughters  have  been  brought  for  the  first  time  to  experi- 
ence the  bitter  trials  of  want.  So  long  as  our  operatives  will  continue 
to  put  their  faith  in  evil  machinations,  and  support  them  by  their  aid 
and  presence,  will  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  exist.  When  they 
rise  in  their  might  and  denounce  the  tyranny  which  puts  the  best  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  worst,  then  the  triumph  of  the  individual 
over  the  mass,  of  merit  over  mediocrity,  will  have  been  assured.  Rea- 
son will  then  have  assumed  her  sway,  and  passion  and  ignorance  will 
have  been  driven  to  the  w^all. — Americaji  Exchange  and  Remevj. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  REFORM. 

BY   JOSEPH   P.    JOACHIMSEN. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  reasoning  person  who 
)rofesse3  Judaism,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persecutions  to  which 
he  Jews  were  subjected,  not  only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  up  to 
he  last  half  century  in  all  countries,  with  the  exceptions  of  Holland, 
he  United  States,  and  some  few  other  governments,  our  religion  would 
ong  ago  have  undergone  the  change  from  orthodoxy  to  reform  which 
)f  late  years  has  been  making  such  quick  and  large  strides  and  inroads 
ipon  the  Jewish  faith. 

That  reform  was  sadly  needed,  no  one  can  deny,  for  the  supersti- 
ious  dogmas  which  incrusted  our  real  belief  had  ahiiost  become,  if 
lot  actually  so,  like  the  "  old  man  of  the  sea,"  from  whose  tenacious 
^rasp  and  hold  it  was  fast  becoming  impossible  to  free  it.  Of  course 
here  are  those  w^ho,  having  been  taught  in  childhood  the  tenets  of 
Luy  particular  faith,  will  implicitly  believe  in  all  its  doctrines  without 
)ermitting  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  effects  of  its 
cachings,  and  to  whom  the  slightest  deviation  from  its  fixed  rules 
vould  be  eternal  perdition.  There  are  others,  and  many  of  them,  who 
new  religion  as  a  thing  which  had  its  origin  at  a  time  it  was  abso- 
utely  necessary  for  the  progress  of  civilization  for  it  to  be  encumbered 
vith  numerous  teachings  suited  to  the  age  when  it  sprang  up  and  the 
!Ountries  in  wliich  it  was  practised,  but  that  it  must  be  varied  ac- 
;ording  to  the  changed  circumstances  and  times  in  which  we  live. 
Mich  persons  to  whom  '^  The  voice  of  Reason  is  the  voice  of  God  "  can- 
lot  fail  to  phice  themselves  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  reform  as  well  as 
)f  civilization. 

There  are,  naturally,  teachings  and  beliefs  which  it  would  be 
langerous  to  encroach  upon,  viz.  :  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Grod  ; 
he  keeping  of  a  Sabbath  day ;  and  the  hope  of  future  rewards  and 
ears  of  future  punishments.  These  dogmas  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
he  preservation  of  society  from  lawlessness,  and  all  religions  place  these 
loctrines  at  the  masthead  of  their  creeds.  But,  in  the  manner  of 
vorshipping  God,  the  particular  day  of  the  week  which  should  be  set 
ipart  for  His  worship,  and  where  future  rewards  and  punishments  will 
)e  meted  out,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  are  questions  upon 
vhich  different  sects  must  necessarily  differ.  But  wliether  it  is  a 
natter  of  much  worldly  importance  which  particular  day  is  the  true 
sabbath  every  individual  must  decide  for  himself  or  herself 
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SufHco  it  to  say,  tliut  the  tori(Jcncy  of  the  generation  now  growing 
up,  who  nnist,  as  a  matter  of  course,  occupy  the  phiccs  in  this  life  held 
by  those  who  in  the  natural  course  of  events  precede  them,  is  to  root 
out  from  our  belief  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  liave  prevented 
Israel  from  taking  her  proper  station  as  the  greatest  religion  of  the 
earth  ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  belief  that  Israel  will  be  again  restored 
as  a  nation  to  its  former  glory  ;  for  the  exj^erience  of  ages  has  taught 
us  that  the  time  for  Church  and  State  to  be  united  has  long  since  pass- 
.ed  away,  and  if  we  are  to  be  a  nation  we  must  give  up  our  common 
connection  as  a  religion,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  question  for  Juda- 
ism is,  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  will  take,  and  whether  they 
will  cling  to  the  God  of  all  religions,  or  whether  they  will  reunite  as 
a  great  nation.  The  latter  is  almost  an  impossibility,  unless  the  tide 
of  events  should  very  materially  alter  its  course,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  our  time  and  the  nearly  two  thousand  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  supposed  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  should 
have  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  our  reunion  as  a  nation  had  its 
origin  in  the  fiction  of  a  disordered  brain. 

Even  at  the  present  time  any  one  claiming  to  be  the  Redeemer 
would  be  looked  upon  as  an  impostor,  and  every  cycle  places  it  further 
remote  from  our  reach. 

Let  us  then  make  ourselves  a  reasonable  religious  body,  and  discard 
the  many  ridiculous  tenets  with  which  our  pure,  simple  faith  has  un- 
fortunately become  burdened  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  parcel  of  fanatics, 
whose  only  idea  of  true  religion  was  exclusiveness  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  a  perpetual  hermitage  from  admixture  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

We  do  not  now  live  among  heathens,  but  among  people  who  believe 
in  and  worship  our  God  (true,  indifferent  languages  and  manners  than 
we),  and  the  duty  which  we  were  called  upon  to  perform  for  the  sake 
of  God,  which  is  to  harmonize  the  world  into  our  belief  in  one  God 
only,  is  of  such  importance  that  orthodox  Judaism  should  now  unite 
with  reform  Judaism,  because  more  rational  and  more  advanced,  and 
because  what  is  termed  orthodoxy  has  fultilled  its  task,  and  our  mis- 
sion, the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  a  people  can  take  upon  itself, 
is  not  yet  fully  accomplished,  while  a  union  of  orthodoxy  and  reform 
would  go  far  to. accomplish  the  object  sought  to  be  attained.  So-called 
orthodoxy  is  not  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  pm-pose,  and  only 
makes  our  task  more  difficult. 

We  should  unite  under  one  common  standard  that  will  lead  us  on 
to  victory  for  God,  humanity,  and  enlightenment. 


LIBERALITY  UNCONQUERED  BY  MISFORTUNE. 

Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Joshua,  and  Rabbi  Akibba  travelled  about 
annually  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  collect  money  for  the  poor.  Amongst 
their  many  and  various  contributors,  none  gave  more  liberally,  nor 
with  more  cheerfulness,  than  Aben-jiidan,  who  was  then  in  very  affluent 
circumstances.  Fortune,  however,  took  a  turn.  A  dreadful  storm  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  of  his  grounds  ;  a  raging  pestilence  swept  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  his  extensive  fields  and  vine- 
yards became  the  prey  of  his  greedy  and  inexorable  creditors.  Of  all 
his  vast  possessions  nothing  was  left  him  but  one  small  plot  of  ground. 
Such  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  was  enough  to  depress  any  ordinary 
mind.  But  Aben-judan,  on  whose  heart  the  divine  precepts  of  his 
holy  religion  had  been  early  and  deeply  imprinted,  patiently  submitted 
to  his  lot. — "  The  Lord,"  said  he,  "  gave,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away; 
let  his  name  be  praised  forever."  He  diligently  applied  to  cultivate 
the  only  field  he  had  left,  and  by  dint  of  great  labor,  and  still  greater 
frugality,  he  contrived  to  support  himself  and  family  decently  ;  and 
was,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  cheerful  and  contented.  The  year 
passed  on. — One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  miserable 
hut,  to  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  perceived  the  Rabbis  coming 
at  a  distance.  It  was  then  that  his  former  greatness  and  his  present 
deplorable  condition  at  once  rushed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  pangs  of  poverty. — "What  was  Aben-judan,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  and  what  is  he  now  ?  " — Pensive  and  melancholy,  he  seated  him- 
self in  a  corner  of  his  hut.  His  wife  perceived  the  sudden  change. — 
"What  ails  my  beloved?"  asked  she,  tenderly;  "art  thou  not  well? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  administer  to  thy  relief ! "  "Would  to  God  it 
were  in  thy  power,  but  the  Lord  alone  can  heal  the  wounds  which  he 
inflicts,"  replied  the  distressed  man.  "  Dost  thou  not  remember  the 
days  of  our  prosperity,  when  our  corn  fed  the  hungry,  our  fleece  clothed 
the  naked,  and  our  oil  and  wine  refreshed  the  drooping  spirit  of  the 
afflicted.  The  orphans  came  round  us  and  blessed  us,  and  the  widow's 
heart  sang  for  joy.  Then  did  we  taste  those  heavenly  pleasures  which 
are  the  lot  of  the  good  and  charitable.  But  now,  alas !  we  cannot  re- 
lieve the  fatherless,  nor  him  who  wants  help  ;  we  are  ourselves  poor  and 
wretched.  Seest  thou  not  yonder  good  men  coming  to  make  the 
charitable  collection? — tliey  will  call,  but  what  have  we  to  give  them?" 
"Do  not  repine,  dear  husband,"  rejoined  his  virtuous  wife  ;  "  we  have 
still  one  field  left :  suppose  we  sell  half  of  it,  and  give  the  money  for 
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the  n.se  of  tlie  poor  ?  "  A  Ijcain  of  joy  oversprojid  the  i^ood  man's  coim 
tenance.  IJe  folhnvcd  liis  wife's  advice,  sold  lialf  the  field,  and  when 
the  collectors  called  he  gave  them  the  money.  They  accepted  it,  and 
as  they  departed,  said  to  him,  ''  May  the  Lord  restore  thee  to  thy  for- 
mer prosperity  !  "  Aben-judan  resumed  his  former  spirits,  and  witli  it 
his  wonted  diligence.  lie  went  to  plough  the  small  spot  of  ground  |: 
still  left  him.  As  he  was  pursuing  his  work,  the  foot  of  the  ox  that  j| 
drew  the  ploughshare  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  the  beast  was  maimed,  f, 
In  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  animal  from  its  perilous  situation,  he  sawj 
something  glittering  in  the  hollow  which  the  foot  had  made.  This  ex-ij 
cited  his  attention  :  he  dug  the  hole  deeper,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment  i 
and  no  less  joy,  found  an  immense  treasure  concealed  in  the  very  spot. 
— He  took  it  home,  removed  from  the  wretched  hovel  in  which  he  lived 
into  a  very  fine  house  ;  repurchased  the  lands  and  possessions  which 
his  ancestors  had  left  him,  and  which  his  former  distress  had  obliged 
him  to  sell,  and  added  greatly  to  them.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  poor. 
He  again  became  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  blessing  to  the  un- 
fortunate. The  time  arrived  when  the  before-mentioned  Rabbis  came, 
as  usual,  to  make  their  collection.  Xot  findinsr  their  jrenerous  con- 
tributor  in  the  place  ^vliere  he  had  resided  the  year  before,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villajre,  and  asked 
them  whether  they  could  tell  them  what  had  become  of  Aben-judan, 
and  how^  he  was?  "Aben-judan,"  exclaimed  they,  "the  good  and 
generous  Aben-judan !  who  is  like  him  in  riches,  charity,  and  good- 
ness?— See  you  yonder  flocks  and  herds?  they  belong  to  Aben-judan. 
Those  vast  fields,  flourishing  vineyards,  and  beautiful  gardens?  they 
belong  to  Aben-judan.  Those  fine  buildings  ?  they  also  belong  to 
Aben-judan."  Whilst  they  were  thus  discoursing,  the  good  man  hap- 
pened to  pass  that  way.  The  wise  men  greeted  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  did. — "  Masters,"  said  he,  "  your  prayers  have  produced  plenty 
of  fruit, — come  to  my  house  and  partake  of  it.  I  will  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  last  year's  subscription."  They  followed  him  to  his  house, 
where,  after  entertaining  them  nobly,  he  gave  them  a  very  handsome 
present  for  the  poor.  They  accepted  it,  and  taking  out  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  preceding  year :  "  See,"  said  they  to  him, "  though  many 
exceeded  thee  in  their  donations,  yet  we  have  placed  thee  at  the  very 
top  of  the  list,  convinced  that  the  smallness  of  thy  gift  at  that  time 
arose  from  want  of  means — not  from  want  of  inclination.  It  is  to  men 
like  thou  art  that  the  wise  king  alluded  when  he  said,  "  A  man's  gift 
extendeth  his  possessions,  and  leadeth  him  before  the  great."  Prov. 
xviii.  16.  —  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Medrash  Yayeekra  Kabbah. 
Debarem  Rabba. 


rHE    STUDY  OF   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.— A   LECTUEE   TO 

YOUNG  MEN. 

BY    EEV.    CHARLES    KINGSLEY. 

Some  of  you  may  ask,  and  you  liave  a  perfect  right  to  ask,  why  I,  a 
clergyman,  have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  lecture  ?  Why  do  I  wish 
:o  teach  young  men  physical  science?  What  good  will  the  right 
Linderstanding  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry,  or  of  the  stones  under 
their  feet,  or  of  the  plants  or  animals  which  they  meet — what  good,  I 
say,  will  that  do  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  need,  I  presume,  occupation  after  their  hours 
Df  work  ;  and  to  give  that  this  class  was  established.  If  any  of  tliem 
mswer,  "  We  do  not  want  occupation,  we  want  amusement.  Work  is 
^ery  dull,  and  we  want  something  which  will  excite  our  fancy,  imagi- 
nation, sense  of  humor.  We  want  poetry,  fiction,  even  a  good  laugh 
or  a  game  of  play  " — I  shall  most  fully  agree  with  them.  There  is 
often  no  better  medicine  for  a  hard-worked  body  and  mind  than  a  good 
laugh ;  and  the  man  that  can  play  most  heartily  when  he  has  a  chance 
LS  generally  the  man  who  can  work  most  heartily  when  he  must  work. 
But  tliere  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  study  of  physical  science  to  in- 
terfere with  genial  hilarity.  Indeed,  some  solemn  persons  have  been 
wont  to  reprove  the  members  of  the  British  Association,  and  specially 
that  Red  Lion  Club,  where  all  the  philosophers  are  expected  to  lash 
their  tails  and  roar,  of  being  somewhat  too  fond  of  mere  and  sheer  fun, 
after  the  abstruse  papers  of  the  day  are  read  and  discussed.  And  as 
for  harmless  amusement,  and  still  more  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination,  I  know  few  studies  to  compare  with  Natu- 
ralllistory ;  with  the  search  for  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  pro- 
ductions of  Nature  amid  her  loveliest  scenerj^  and  in  her  freshest  at- 
mosphere. I  have  known  again  and  again  working-men  who  in  the 
midst  of  smoky  cities  have  kept  their  bodies,  their  minds,  and.  tlieir 
hearts  healthy  and  pure  by  going  out  into  the  country  at  odd  hours, 
and  making  collections  of  plants,  insects,  birds,  or  some  other  objects 
of  natural  history  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  such  will  be  the  case  with 
some  of  you. 

Another  argument,  and  a  very  strong  one,  in  favor  of  studying  some 
branch  of  physical  science  just  now  is  this — that  without  it  you  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  thought  of  the  world  around  you. 
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Over  and  above  the  solid  pru'in  of  a  K(;ieritilic,  lialiit  of  mind,  of  wliich 
I  sliall  speak  presently,  tlie<^ain  of  mere  facts,  tlie  increased  knowledj^e 
of  tins  planet  on  wlii(;h  we  live,  is  very  valuable  just  now;  valuable 
certainly  to  all  who  do  not  wish  their  children  and  their  younger 
brothers  to  know  more  about  the  universe  than  they  do. 

Natural  science  is  now  occupying  a  more  and  more  important  place 
in  education.  Oxford,  Cambridi^e,  the  London  University,  the  public 
schools  one  after  another,  are  takinf^  up  the  subject  in  earnest ;  so  are 
the  middle-class  schools;  so,  I  trust,  will  all  primary  schools  through- 
out the  country ;  and  I  hope  that  my  children,  at  least,  if  not  I  myself, 
will  see  the  day  when  ignorance  of  the  primary  laws  and  facts  of  sci- 
ence will  be  looked  on  as  a  defect  only  second  to  ignorance  of  the 
primary  laws  of  religion  and  morality. 

I  speak  strongly,  but  deliberately.  It  does  seem  to  me  strange,  to 
use  the  mildest  word,  that  people  whose  destiny  it  is  to  live,  even  for 
a  few  short  years,  on  this  planet  which  we  call  the  earth,  and  who  do 
not  at  all  intend  to  live  on  it  as  hermits,  shutting  themselves  up  in 
cells,  and  looking  on  death  as  an  escape  and  a  deliverance,  but  intend 
to  live  as  comfortably  and  wholesomely  as  they  can,  they  and  their 
children  after  them — it  seems  strange,  I  say,  that  such  people  should 
in  general  be  so  careless  about  the  constitution  of  this  same  planet,  and 
of  the  laws  and  facts  on  which  depend,  not  merely  their  comfort  and 
their  wealth,  but  their  health  and  their  very  lives,  and  the  health  and 
the  lives  of  their  children  and  descendants. 

I  know  some  will  say,  at  least  to  themselves,  "  What  need  for  us  to 
study  science?  There  are  plenty  to  do  that  already;  and  we  shall  be 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  profit  by  their  discoveries  ;  and  meanwhile  it  is 
not  science  which  is  needed  to  make  mankind  thrive,  but  simple  com- 
mon-sense." 

I  should  reply  that,  to  expect  to  profit  by  other  men's  discoveries 
when  you  do  not  pay  for  them — to  let  others  labor  in  the  hope  of  en- 
tering into  their  labors — is  not  a  very  noble  or  generous  state  of  mind — 
comparable  somewhat,  I  should  say,  to  that  of  the  fatting  ox,  who  will- 
ingly allows  the  farmer  to  house  him,  till  for  him,  feed  for  him,  pro- 
vided only  he  himself  may  lounge  in  his  stall  and  eat,  and  7iot  be 
thankful.  There  is  one  difference  in  the  two  cases,  but  only  one — that 
wdiile  the  farmer  can  repay  himself  by  eating  the  ox,  the  scientific  man 
cannot  repay  himself  by  eating  you;  and  so  never  gets  paid,  in  most 
cases,  at  all. 

But  as  for  mankind  thriving  by  common-sense :  they  have  not 
thriven  by  common-sense,  because  they  have  not  used  their  common- 
sense  according  to  that  regulated  method  which  is  called  science.     In 
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no  age,  in  no  country,  as  yet,  have  the  majority  of  mankind  been 
guided,  I  will  not  say  by  the  love  of  God,  and  by  the  fear  of  God,  but 
not  even  by  sense  and  reason.  Not  sense  and  reason,  but  nonsense  and 
unreason — prejudice  and  fancy — greed  and  haste — have  led  them  to 
such  results  as  were  to  be  expected — to  superstitions,  persecutions, 
wars,  famines,  pestilence,  hereditary  disease,  poverty,  waste — waste  in- 
calculable, and  now  too  often  irremediable — waste  of  life,  of  labor,  of 
capital,  of  raw  material,  of  soil,  of  manure,  of  every  bounty  which  God 
has  bestowed  on  man,  till,  as  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  whole  coun- 
tries, some  of  the  finest  in  the  World,  seem  ruined  forever :  and  all  be- 
cause men  will  not  learn  nor  obey  those  physical  laws  of  the  universe 
which  (whether  we  be  conscious  of  them  or  not)  are  all  aroimd  us,  like 
walls  of  iron  and  of  adamant — say  rather,  like  some  vast  machine,  ruth- 
less though  beneficent,  among  the  wheels  of  which,  if  we  entangle  our- 
selves in  our  rash  ignorance,  they  will  not  stop  to  set  us  free,  but  crush 
us,  as  they  have  crushed  whole  nations  and  whole  races  ere  now  to 
powder.     Yery  terrible,  though  very  calm,  is  outraged  Nature : 

*'  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind 

Slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small. 
Though  He  sit,  and  wait  with  patience, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all." 

It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  among  the  many  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times,  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
are  awakening,  slowly  but  surely,  to  this  truth.  The  civilized  world 
is  learning,  thank  God,  more  and  more  of  the  importance  of  physical 
science ;  year  by  year,  thank  God,  it  is  learning  to  live  more  and  more 
according  to  the  laws  of  physical  science,  which  are,  as  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  said  of  old,  none  other  than  "  Vox  Dei  in  rebus  revelata '' — the 
voice  of  God  revealed  in  facts  ;  and  it  is  gaining,  by  so  doing,  year  by 
year,  more  and  more  of  health  and  wealth  ;  of  peaceful  and  comfortable, 
even  of  graceful  and  elevating,  means  of  life  for  fresh  millions. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  study  of  physical  science  has  done 
for  man,  look,  as  a  single  instance,  at  the  science  of  sanitary  reform  ; 
the  science  which  does  not  merely  go  to  cure  disease,  and  shut  the  sta- 
ble-door after  the  horse  is  stolen,  but  tries  to  prevent  disease ;  and, 
thank  God,  is  succeeding  beyond  our  highest  expectations.  Or  look  at 
the  actual  fresh  amount  of  employment,  of  subsistence,  which  science 
has,  during  the  last  century,  given  to  men,  and  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  the  study  of  it  be  not  one  worthy  of  those  who  wish  to  help 
themselves,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  help  their  fellow-men.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  a  passage  from  an  essay  urging  the  institution  of  schools  of 
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physical  science  for  artisans,  which  says  all  which  1  wish  to  sa}^  and 
more. 

"Tiie  discoveries  of  voltaic  electricity,  electro-magnetism,  and  mag- 
netic electricity,  by  Yolta,  Oersted,  and  Faraday,  led  t(j  the  invention 
of  electric  telegra})hy  by  Wheatstone  and  others,  and  to  the  great 
manufacturers  of  telegraph-cables  and  telegraph-wire,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials re(piired  for  them.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  Great  Eastern 
alone  in  the  present  Bombay  telegraph  expedition  is  calculated  at  three 
million  pounds  sterling.  It  also  led  to  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  operators  to  transmit  the  telegrM]>hic  messages,  and  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  in  nearly  all  its  branches  by  the  more  rapid 
means  of  communication.  The  discovery  of  voltaic  electricity  further 
led  to  the  invention  of  electro-plating,  and  to  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  that  business.  The  numerous  experimental 
researches  on  specific  heat,  latent  heat,  the  tension  of  vapors,  the  ]>rop- 
erties  of  water,  the  mechanical  effect  of  heat,  etc.,  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  steam-engines  and  railways,  and  the  almost  endless  em- 
ployments depending  upon  their  construction  and  use.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  persons  are  employed  on  railways  alone  in  Great 
Britain.  The  various  original  investigations  on  the  chemical  effects 
of  light  led  to  the  invention  of  j)hotography,  and  have  given  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  peisons  who  practise  that  process,  or  manufacture 
and  prepare  the  various  material  and  articles  required  in  it.  The  dis- 
covery of  chlorine  by  Scheele  led  to  the  invention  of  the  modern  pro- 
cesses of  bleaching,  and  to  various  improvements  in  the  dyeing  of  the 
textile  fabrics,  and  has  given  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of 
our  Lancashire  operatives.  The  discovery  of  chlorine  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  employment  of  thousands  of  printers,  hy  enabling  Esparto 
grass  to  be  bleached  and  formed  into  paper  for  the  use  of  our  daily 
press.  The  numerous  experimental  investigations  in  relation  to  coal- 
gas  have  been  the  means  of  extending  the  use  of  that  substance,  and 
of  increasing  the  employment  of  workmen  and  others  connected  with 
its  manufacture.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaline  metals  by  Davy,  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  of  nickel,  phosphorus^  the  common  acids,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  substances,  has  led  to  the  employment  of  a  whole 
army  of  workmen  in  the  conversion  of  those  substances  into  articles  of 
utility.  The  foregoing  examples  might  be  greatly  enlarged  upon,  and 
a  great  many  others  might  be  selected  from  the  sciences  of  physics  and 
chemistry :  but  those  mentioned  will  suffice.  There  is  not  a  force  of 
Nature,  nor  scarcely  a  material  substance  that  we  employ,  which  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  several,  and  in  some  cases  of  numerous,  origi- 
nal experimental  researches,  many  of  which  have  resulted,  in  a  greater 
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or  less  degree,  in  increasing  the  employment  for  workmen  and  oth- 
ers.''—{J^^ature,  No.  25.) 

Suppose  that  any  one  of  you,  learning  a  little  sound  natural  liistory, 
should  observe  nothing  but  the  hedgerow-plants,  he  would  find  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  seen  in  those  mere  hedgerow-plants  than  he 
fancies  now.  The  microscope  will  reveal  to  him  in  the  tissues  of  any 
wood,  of  any  seed,  wonders  which  wiU  first  amuse  liim,  then  puzzle 
him,  and  at  last  (I  hope)  awe  him,  as  he  perceives  that  smallness  of  size 
interferes  in  no  way  with  perfection  of  development,  and  that  "  IsTa- 
ture,"  as  has  been  well  said,  "  is  greatest  in  that  which  is  least."  And 
more.  Suppose  that  he  went  further  still.  Suppose  that  he  extended 
his  researches  somewhat  to  those  minuter  vegetable  forms,  the  mosses, 
fungi,  lichens.  Suppose  that  he  went  a  little  further  still,  and  tried 
what  the  microscope  would  show  him  in  any  stagnant  pool,  whether 
fresh  water  or  salt,  of  Desniidiae,  Diatoms,  and  all  those  wondrous 
atomies  which  seem  as  yet  to  defy  our  classification  into  plants  or  ani- 
mals. Suppose  he  learned  something  of  this,  but  nothing  of  aught  else. 
Would  he  have  gained  no  solid  wisdom  ?  He  would  be  a  stupider  man 
than  I  have  a  right  to  believe  any  of  you  to  be,  if  he  had  not  gained 
thereb}^  somewhat  of  the  most  valuable  of  treasures,  namely,  that 
scientific  habit  of  mind  which  (as  has  been  well  said)  is  onlj^  common- 
sense  well  regulated,  the  art  of  seeing;  the  art  of  knowing  what  he 
sees ;  the  art  of  comparing,  of  perceiving  true  likenesses  and  true  differ- 
ences, and  so  of  classif3dng  and  arranging  what  he  sees  ;  the  art  of 
connecting  facts  together  in  his  own  mind,  in  chains  of  cause  and 
effect;  and  that  accurately,  patiently,  calmlj^,  without  prejudice,  vani- 
ty, or  temper.  Accuracy,  patience,  freedom  from  prejudice,  careless- 
ness for  all  except  the  truth,  whatever  the  truth  may  be — are  not  these 
virtues  which  it  is  worth  any  trouble  to  gain  ?  Virtues,  not  merely  of 
the  intellect,  but  of  the  character ;  which,  once  gained,  a  man  can  ap- 
ply to  all  subjects,  and  employ  for  the  acquisition  of  all  solid  knowl- 
edge. And  I  know  no  study  whatsoever  more  able  to  help  a  man  to 
acquire  that  inductive  habit  of  mind  than  natural  history. 

True,  it  may  be  acquired  otherwise.  The  study  of  languages,  for 
instance,  when  properly  pursued,  helps  specially  to  form  it,  because 
words  are  facts,  and  the  modern  science  of  philology,  which  deals  with 
them,  has  become  now  a  thoroughly  Inductive,  and  therefore  a  trust- 
worthy and  a  teaching  science.  But  without  that  scientific  temper  of 
mind  which  judges  calmly  of  facts,  no  good  or  lasting  work  will  be 
done,  whether  in  physical  science,  in  social  science,  in  politics,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  philology,  or  in  liistory. 

Now,  if  this  scientific  habit  of  mind  can  be  gained  by  other  studies, 
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wliy  should  I,  as  a  clern^yrnan,  interest  myself  specially  in  the  spread 
of  physical  science  ?  Am  I  not  ^oing  out  of  my  proper  sphere  to  med- 
dle with  secular  matters?  Am  I  not,  indeed,  goin^^  into  a  S})here  out 
of  which  I  had  better  keep  myself,  and  all  ovur  whom  I  may  have  in- 
fluence? For  is  not  science  antagonistic  to  religion?  and  if  so,  wliat 
has  a  clergyman  to  do,  save  to  warn  the  young  against  it,  instead  of 
attracting  them  toward  it  ? 

First,  as  to  meddh'ng  with  secular  matters.  I  grudge  that  epithet 
of  secular  to  any  matter  whatsoever.  But  I  do  more;  I  deny  it  to 
anything  which  God  has  made,  even  to  the  tiniest  of  insects,  the  raost 
insignificant  atom  of  dust.  To  those  who  believe  in  God,  and  try  to 
see  all  things  in  God,  the  most  minute  natural  phenomenon  cannot  be 
secular.  It  must  be  divine;  I  say,  deliberately,  divine;  and  I  can  use 
no  less  lofty  word.  The  grain  of  dust  is  a  thought  of  God;  God's 
power  made  it ;  God's  wisdom  gave  it  whatsoever  properties  or  quali- 
ties it  may  possess.  God's  providence  has  put  it  in  the  place  where  it 
is  now,  and  has  ordained  that  it  should  be  in  that  place  at  that  moment, 
by  a  train  of  causes  and  effects  which  reaches  back  to  the  very  creation 
of  the  universe.  The  grain  of  dust  can  no  more  go  from  God's  pres- 
ence, or  flee  from  God's  Spirit,  than  you  or  I  can  do.  If  it  go  up  to 
the  physical  heaven,  and  float  (as  it  actually  often  does)  far  above  the 
clouds,  in  those  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  aeronaut  has 
never  visited,  whither  the  Alpine  snow-peaks  do  not  rise,  even  there 
it  will  be  obeying  physical  laws  Avhich  we  hastily  term  laws  of  Na- 
ture, but  v^hich  are  really  the  laws  of  God ;  and  if  it  go  down  into 
the  physical  abyss ;  if  it  be  buried  fathoms,  miles,  below  the  surface, 
and  become  an  atom  of  some  rock  still  in  the  process  of  consolidation, 
has  it  escaped  from  God,  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth?  Is  it  not 
there  still  obeying  physical  law^s,  of  pressure,  heat,  crystallization,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  laws  of  God — the  will  and  mind  of  God  concerning 
particles  of  matter  ?  Only  look  at  all  created  things  in  this  light — look 
at  them  as  what  they  are,  the  expressions  of  God's  mind  and  will  con- 
cerning this  universe  in  w^hich  we  live — "  the  voice  of  God,"  as  Bacon 
says,  "revealed  in  facts  " — and  then  you  will  not  fear  physical  science, 
for  you  w^ill  be  sure  that,  the  more  you  know  of  physical  science,  the 
more  you  will  know  of  the  works  and  of  the  will  of  God.  At  least, 
you  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Psalmist.  "  The 
heavens,"  says  he,  "  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voices  are  not  heard  among  them."  So  held  the  Psalmist  con- 
cerning astronomy,  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  what 
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he  says  of  sun  and  stars  is  true  likewise  of  the  flowers  around  our  feet, 
of  which  the  greatest  Christian  poet  of  modern  times  has  said — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  grows  may  give 
Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

— Ahstract from  Good  Words. 
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"  Do  you  wish  to  know,"  said  the  great  Rabbi  Eliezer  to  his  disci- 
ples (in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  how  far  the  honor  of  parents  extends), 
— "do  you  wish  to  know  how  to  honor  your  parents  ?  then  go  and  take 
example  of  Damah  the  son  of  Nethina.* — His  mother  was,  unfortu- 
nately, insane,  and  would  frequently  not  only  abuse  him,  but  even 
strike  him  in  the  presence  of  his  companions  ;  yet  would  this  dutiful 
son  not  suffer  an  ill  word  to  escape  his  lips ;  and  all  that  he  used 
to  say  on  such  occasions  was,  '  Enough — dear  mother,  enough.'  Fur- 
ther :  one  of  the  precious  stones  attached  to  the  High-priest's  sacerdo- 
tal garments  was  once,  by  some  means  or  other,  lost.  Informed  that 
the  son  of  Nethina  had  one  like  it,  the  priests  went  to  him  and  offered 
him  a  very  large  price  for  it.  He  consented  to  take  the  sum  offered, 
and  went  into  an  adjoining  room  to  fetch  the  jewel.  On  entering  he 
found  his  father  asleep,  his  foot  resting  on  the  chest  wherein  the  gem 
was  deposited. — Without  disturbing  his  father,  he  went  back  to  the 
priests,  and  told  them,  that  he  must,  for  the  present,  forego  the  large 
profit  he  could  make,  as  his  father  was  asleep.  The  case  being  urgent, 
and  the  priests  thinking  that  he  only  said  so  to  obtain  a  larger  price, 
offered  him  more  money.  '  No,'  said  the  dutiful  son,  '  I  would  not, 
even  for  a  moment,  disturb  my  father's  rest,  could  I  obtain  the  treasures 
of  the  world.'  The  priests  waited  till  the  father  awoke,  when  Damah 
brought  them  the  jewel.  They  gave  him  the  sum  they  offered  the  sec- 
ond time  ;  but  the  good  man  refused  to  take  it.  '  I  will  not  barter  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty  for  gold.  Give  me  what  you  of- 
fered at  first,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.'  This  they  did,  and  left  him  with 
a  blessing."  Jerusalem  Talmud,  T.  Peaii. 

Medrash  Debarim  Kabbah.  T.  Kedushin. 

*  This  Damah,  as  the  Talmudists  inform  us,  was  a  Jieathen  residing  at  Ascalon.  No 
doubt  Rabbi  Eliezer  might  have  found  numerous  patterns  of  filial  piety  amongst  his  own 
nation.  The  reasons  that  induced  him  to  select  one  amongst  the  heathens  appear  to 
me  the  following.  First,  to  impress  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples  the  im- 
portance of  the  duty ;  for  if  a  heathen,  moved  only  by  natural  impulse,  conducted  him- 
self so  piously  towards  his  parent,  what  ought  not  an  Israelite  to  do,  who  is  urged  by  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  commands  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Secondly,  that 
his  disciples  might  learn  to  admire  virtue  wherever  it  ia  found. 
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TRANSLATED   FllOM   TUE  UEIIREW    RY    M.    II.    URESSLAU. 

As  we  have  translated  the  followinj^  article  from  the  HeVjrew,  we  have  felt  it  right 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  simple  biblical  style,  although  we  are  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  giving  to  the  translation  that  grace  and  beauty  which  peculiarly 
appertain  to  the  original.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  state,  that  this  article  is  culled 
from  the  prefaces  which  Abarbanel  has  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life  to  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  the  first  of  Kings,  during  the  composition  of  which  worka  the 
events  recorded  took  place. 

I  WAS  living  contentedly  f  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  patrimony, 
and  in  a  dwelling  stored  with  abundance,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
at  Lisbon,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal4  I  was 
happy  in  the  palace  of  King  Alfonso  Y.,  a  mighty  and  far-ruling 
monarch,  whose  sway  extended  over  two  seas,  and  all  whose  undertak- 
ino^s  were  crowned  with  success — a  kino-  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
judgment,  dispensing  mercy,  justice,  and  righteousness  throughout  his 
dominions.  Under  his  shadow  I  abode  with  delight ;  I  was  near  him, 
and  he  leaned  upon  my  hand.     And  as  long  as  he  was  living  on  earth 

*  Although  Abarbanel  wrote  most  of  his  numerous  works  in  Monopoli  and  Venice, 
after  the  date  of  the  events  related  here,  yet  some  of  them  had  been  commenced  pre- 
viously, and  the  preliminary  portions  prepared.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  several 
exegetical  works,  from  the  prefaces  of  which,  as  marked  in  the  text,  we  draw  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life,  which  are  linked  together  by 
omitting  in  the  latter  accounts  what  had  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  ones.  The 
narrative  comprises  a  space  of  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  first  and  that  of  the  last  account.  Fleeing  from  one  country  to  another,  before 
the  persecuting  sword  of  tyranny  or  fanaticism,  the  fugitive  exile  had  hoped  to  find  re- 
pose in  each  place  of  refuge  ;  but  what  troubles  and  hardships  had  he  to  undergo  in 
his  continual  wanderings  ! 

■f  The  style  of  Abarbanel,  in  these  sketches  of  his  life,  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
his  commentaries ;  it  is  very  fluent,  and  for  the  most  part  pure.  Like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  he  is  also  fond  of  employing  Scriptural  phraseology ;  but  it  is  always 
done  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  frequently  with  that  nice  ambiloquy  which  distin- 
guishes the  writings  of  Alcharisi.  The  last  fragment  is  composed  of  short  rhymed  sen- 
tences. 

X  The  vowel-punctuation  of  proper  names  in  modem  Hebrew  compositions  occasions 
many  difficulties ;  for,  besides  the  difference  which  distinctly  manifests  itself  between 
the  orthography  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
German  and  Polish  on  the  other,  we  meet  also,  in  various  authors,  with  many  deviations 
from  the  regular  form,  arising  from  differences  in  the  times  or  in  the  countries  of 
the  writers,  and  frequently  from  the  ignorance  and  wilfulness  of  transcribers. 
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I  walked  as  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ;  but  soon  death 
came  np  into  his  windows,  and  destruction  entered  his  palace. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  his  son  Don  Juan,  a  new  king 
without  experience.  He  turned  his  heart  in  hatred  against  his  nobles, 
and  delt  subtilely  with  his  servants.  Especially  he  made  himself  an 
alien  to  all  the  friends  of  his  father,  the  nobles  and  the  princes  of*  the 
provinces,  who  were  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  anxl  the  first  in 
distinction  and  dignity,  and  even  to  those  who  were  of  his  kindred, 
"  bone  of  his  bones  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  And  he  spoke  to  them 
craftily,  saying,  "  You  are  guilty  of  death  ;  for  all  of  you  have  con- 
spired against  me,  to  deliver  me  and  my  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  kings."  One  of  the  noblest  of  them,  second  only  to  the 
king,  who  thought  himself  in  security,  he  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
beheaded.'^  The  brothers  of  the  victim  fled  into  the  mountains  to 
save  their  lives ;  for  they  were  alarmed,  seeing  that  their  pride  had 
fallen,  and  their  hero,  the  prince  of  their  race,  was  no  more.  They 
hastened  their  flight;  for  they  said,  "We  are  all  dead  men  ;"  and 
thus  they  disaj^peared  and  were  cut  ofi*  from  their  homes.  The  king 
took  possession  of  their  estates  and  of  all  their  substance,  and  extermi- 
nated the  whole  of  the  royal  race. 

Towards  me  also,  in  whose  hands  there  was  no  wrong,  in  whose  lips 
there  was  no  guile,  he  turned  his  rage,  because  I  had,  in  happier  days 
of  old,  cherished  a  tender  friendship  towards  these  nobles,  and  had  as- 
sisted with  my  counsel  those  who  were  now  suffering  cruel  persecu- 
tion. "  The  Lord  of  the  country  "  loaded  me  with  heavy  accusations ; 
he  persecuted  me  with  unrelenting  hatred,  and  numbered  me  among 
the  conspirators:  "for  surely"  said  he,  "they  would  not  do  anything 
without  revealing  it  to  him,  their  confederate,  whose  life  was  bound 
up  in  theirs."  Malignant  men  also,  who  conspired  for  my  destruction, 
and  who  wickedly  sought  to  deprive  me  of  my  all,  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  serpents,  and  accused  me  of  impious  deeds  which  I  had 
never  committed,  nay,  of  which  I  had  never  even  thought. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  the  fatal  message  reached  me,  that  the  king 
had  sent  for  me,  saying,  "  Come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not."  I  obeyed 
his  commands  and  I  set  out  upon  my  journey,  and  in  m}^  innocence 
repaired  towards  the  place  appointed  by  the  royal  order.  But,  at  an 
inn  on  my  way,  a  man  stood  before  me,  who  said,  "  Do  not  approach 
hither;  escape  for  thy  life.  We  live  in  a  time  of  trouble;  for  there 
are  evil  purposes  determined  against  you,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  several 

*  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Braganza,  fell  in  the  year  1483  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 
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persons  liavc  cons})irc(l  to  do  yon  luinn."     Upon  liearin^  tliese  tidings 
I  left  my  patrimony,  tlie  wife  whom  the  Lord  had  allotted  to  me,  an 
the  ehildren  with  whom  II(;  had  blessed  me,  and  all  my  property.     1 
rose  while  it  was  yet  nij^ht,  to  flee  from  the  overwhelming  misfortune 
And,  since  mischance  had  fallen  upon  me  suddenly,  as  chaff  that  thell 
Btorm  carrieth  away,  1  could   not  ])reserve  any  of  my  possessions,  but 
only  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.     When   the  next  mornin 
rose,  the  report  was  heard  in  the  house  of  the  kirii^;  and,  by  his  com 
mand,  messengers  were  speedily  sent  out  with  the  orders,  "  Pursue 
him,  seize  him,  and  put  him  to  death."     His  troops  came  together  and 
raised  up  their  way  against  me,  and  mercenaries,  who  rode  upon  mules 
and  camels,  pursued  me  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  following  night 
through  the  desert.* 

But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  towards  me  did  not  allow  them  to  injure 
me ;  for,  about  the  time  of  midnight,  I  went  forth  from  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  to  that  of  Castilia,  viz.,  the  town  situtate  on  the  frontier — 
Siguara  della  Orden.  When  the  king  saw  that  he  could  not  take  my 
life,  and  that  I  had  gone  on  the  way  which  the  Lord  had  sent  me,  his 
wrath  was  kindled  against  me :  he  treated  me  like  an  enemy,  he 
gnashed  upon  me  w^ith  his  teeth,  and  he  laid  hand  on  all  that  I  had 
gathered — gold,  silver,  and  precious  things,  more  than  any  who  had 
been  before  me  in  that  country.  Moveables  and  estates — he  took  all,  not 
leaving  me  a  remnant. 

All  this  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  'i44:th  year  in  the  sixth 
thousand  of  the  creation.  1  was  just  commencing  my  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Kings,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  most 
potent  of  princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
Castilia,  Aragonia,  Catalonia,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  I  went  to  the 
court  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  abode  for  a  long  time  near  them  ; 
and  the  Lord  granted  me  mercy  in  their  sight,  and  in  that  of  the  no- 
bles who  ranked  highest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  was  engaged  in  their 
service  eight  years. 

But  in  the  ninth  year — the  year  of  the  creation  5252 — the  king  of 
Spain  conquered  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  took  possession 
of  its  capital,  a  powerful,  populous,  and  far-famed  city ;  and,  in  the 
stoutness  and  haughtiness  of  his  heart,  he  changed  his  mind.  Attribut- 
ing this  conquest  to  his  idol,  he  said  within  himself:  "By  what  can  I 
be  more  accepted  of  my  God,  who  girded  me  with  strength  for  war, 
or  by  what  can  I  be  more  grateful  to  my  Creator,  who  has  delivered 

*  By  this,  those  common  lands  are  probably  intended  which  are  met  with  through  a 
wide  extent  in  the  province  of  Alentejo. 
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this  city  into  my  hands,  than  by  bringing  under  His  wings  the  people 
who  walk  in  darkness — the  scattered  sheep  of  Israel — and  by  restoring 
to  His  faith  the  backsliding  daughter,  or  by  casting  them  into  another 
land,  that  they  may  no  more  dwell  in  my  dominions,  and  no  more 
exist  before  mine  eyes." 

At  that  time  I  lived  at  the  court  of  the  king;  and  I  was  wearied 
with  my  entreaties  and  my  crying,  till  my  throat  was  dry.  Thrice  I 
begged  of  him  saying :  "  Save  us,  O  king !  why  wilt  thou  do  thus 
unto  thy  servants?  Ask  us  ever  so  much  gifts  and  presents,  and 
whatever  any  one  of  the  house  of  Israel  possesses,  he  will  willingly 
offer  for  his  country."*  I  addressed  myself  to  my  friends,  who  had 
influence  with  the  king,  that  they  might  make  request  unto  him  for 
my  people  ;  and  the  grandees  united  in  using  all  their  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  withdraw  those  decrees  of  anger,  and  renounce  his 
intention  of  destroying  the  Jews.  But  like  a  deaf  adder  he  stopped 
his  ear,  and  made  no  reply.  The  queen  also,  standing  by  him, 
with  powerful  eloquence,  instigated  him  to  accomplish  what  he  had 
once  begun.  And  thus  our  labors  were  of  no  avail.  I  was  not  in 
safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet,  yet  trouble  came. 

When  the  people  heard  the  sad  information  they  mourned  ;  and 
whithersoever  the  king's  commandment  and  decree  came,  there  was 
great  mourning  among  the  Jews,  and  fear  and  terror  befell  them,  such 
as  there  had  not  been  since  the  day  when  Judah  was  driven  out  from 
her  country  into  a  foreign  land.  And  they  said  to  each  other:  "  Let 
us  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  belief,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord, 
against  the  voice  of  those  who  blaspheme  and  reproach,  and  against 
the  enemy  and  avenger,  whether  they  will  spare  our  lives  and  we  shall 
live,  or  whether  they  will  kill  us  and  we  die,  let  us  not  in  anything 
break  our  covenant,  nor  turn  back  our  hearts,  but  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God." 

And  thus  went  away,  incapable  of  resisting,  the  people  among 
whom  I  w^as,  numbering  300,000f  pedestrians,  young  and  old,  together 
w^ith  women  and  children.     In  one  day  they   went  from  all  the  do- 

*  It  is  notorious,  that  Ferdinand  would  have  accepted  the  ransom,  and  have  allowed 
the  Jews  to  remain  in  his  dominions,  had  he  not  been  intimidated  by  the  serious  remon- 
strances of  Torqueraada. 

f  The  statement  of  this  number  being  less  than  according  to  all  other  accounts,  may 
either  have  originated  in  a  misprint,  it  might  have  been  t  instead  of  '3,  or  'j*^  instead 
of  laV^a),  or  it  may  relate  only  to  one  portion  of  the  emigrants.  Luzzato,  in  his  "  Discorso 
circa  ilStato  degV  Hebrd''''  (p.  87,  Z>),  speaks  of  half  a  million;  Jachai,  in  nblpil  rnwb'Uj 
according  to  Abarbanel's  own  account  in  nSJiO'Tl  '^2'^*i5?2  (which,  however,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  agrees  with  the  number  given  here),  has  600,000;  and  Florente  (Hist, 
de  V Inquisition,  p.  260)  states,  according  to  Mariana,  the  number  to  be  800,000. 
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minions  of  tlici  kin<^.  Whitlicr  their  iieurts  (Jirected  tlioni  tu<^o,  thitlier 
they  wont,  their  kiFii^  l)etore  tlioiri  ami  (rod  at  their  hearl."  (Jrie  ex- 
chiiined,  ''To  the  Lord  I  l)elong!  "  and  another  dedicated  his  strength 
to  (to(1.  Some  of  thcni  went  to  tlie  neiirhborinir  kinjxdoms  of  Portu- 
iji;ar''"  iind  Navarre f;  l)ut  sad  affliction  and  a  heavy  mournful  fate 
they  met  with  everywhere,  and  tliirBt  of  prey,  and  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence. Some  turned  towards  the  sea,  and  sought  a  way  on  tlie  waves. 
I  w\^s  among  tliose  wlio  committed  themselves  to  a  vessel  ;  and  thus, 
together  with  the  otlicr  emigrants,  and  with  my  cliildren  and  j>roperty, 
I  landed  at  the  celebrated  City  of  Naples,  whose  kings  are  merciful, 
in  tlie  year  of  the  creation  5253. 

But  here  also  we  found  no  repose ;  for  the  Lord  hissed  for  the  fly — 
the  king  of  France — to  destroy  us.  Ilis  troops  invaded  tlie  country 
and  took  it,  and  raged  therein  with  furious  anger  and  oppression ;  3'et 
none  arose  against  them,  and  the  people  did  not  flock  together;  for 
they  all  revolted  against  their  king,  and  the  elders  rose,  commiting 
treason,  and  many  of  the  subjects  became  rebels.:]:  And  the  numbers 
of  the  scornful  who  w^alked  in  crowds  through  the  streets  seized  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Zion,§  to  swallow  it  up.  With  me  also 
the  Lord  was  angry,  on  account  of  my  transgressions,  and  He  did  not 
turn  His  judgement  from  me.     The  inhabitants    of  the  country  plun- 


*  Osorius  relates  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  exiles  to  whom  Juan  II.  granted  a 
short  refug-e  in  Portugal.  Each  individual  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  poll-tax  (eight 
crusados),  and  to  make  a  promise  either  to  emigrate  in  a  few  months,  or  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  converters.  After  the  lapse  of  the  appointed  time  (vide  riiubo 
pl^l^p,-,  part  3),  those  who  thought  to  save  themselves  by  crossing  the  sea  from  Lisbon  to 
Africa,  suffered  worse  treatment,  through  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  captains. 
Besides  the  accounts  of  Osorius,  and  the  several  narratives  in  rmni  XDZ'X  (50-58), 
there  is  extant  also  a  report  by  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims  (vide  t:'^"'n  mirT'  'lj 
in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  to  rnnbxn  n^lZJ^z)-  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  Juan, 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  but  the  influence 
of  his  father  and  mother-in-law ;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  prevailed  in  the  council, 
when  measures  for  conversion  were  introduced. 

f  But  here  also  a  tolerant  spirit  did  not  predominate  for   any  length  of  time  'i*)^!) 

(d"5  •'u'?2  C)-  •  prn  ^ci^  'nb  c^^^n- 

:j:  According  to  French,  as  well  as  Italian  historians,  Charles  VIII  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  Neapolitans.  But  our  author's  indirect  censure  here  of  their  perfidy  is 
certainly  not  just ;  for  so  general  and  lasting  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  the  picture  to  be  true  which 
Comines  draws  of  their  character. 

^  Varillas  ( Vie  cle  Charles  VIII. )  records,  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Charles,  the 
people  had  vented  their  indignation  in  an  insurrection,  and  the  Jews  were  the  first 
victims  of  their  rage. 
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dered  me  of  all  mj  goods ;  '^  want  succeeded  abundance,  and  my  joy 
was  changed  into  sorrow.  My  sighs  were  many  when  I  saw  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  people,  even  of  the  aged  and  hoary,  all  wlio  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Israel.  Then  the  Lord  put  it  in  my  heart  to  escape  from 
destruction,  and  to  get  myself  hence.  I  entered  a  vessel,  and,  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  I  arrived  at  tlie  Isle  of  Corfu, f  where  I  settled. 


RABBI  JOSE  AND  HIS  BEPUDIATED  WIFE. 

Rabbi  Jose  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  perverse  and  quar- 
relsome woman,  who  not  only  did  not  pay  him  the  respect  due  to  his 
station,  but  would  often  insult  him  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples. 
Seeing  these  repeated  acts  of  aggression,  they  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  divorce  her,  and  thus  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  companion. 
"  Her  dowry  is  large,  and  I  am  poor,''  replied  their  instructor,  "  and 
it  would  be  unjust  to  send  her  away  without  restoring  to  her  what  she 
brought  me."  One  day  the  rich  and  learned  Eliezer  the  son  of 
Asarya  paid  our  Rabbi  a  friendly  visit.  Rejoiced  to  see  this  great 
luminary  of  learning,  and  thinking  himself  highly  honored  by  the  com- 
pany of  so  great  a  man,  he  pressed  him  to  stay  and  dine  with  him. 
Rabbi  Eliezer  consented.  The  ill-natured  woman,  who  delighted  to 
vex  her  husband  on  all  occasions,  turned  her  back  on  his  friend,  and, 
by  unbecoming  gestures,  gave  him  to  understand  how  little  she  cared 
either  for  him  or  his  friends.  Jose  took  no  notice  of  her  uncourteous 
behavior,  and  mildly  asked  her  what  ^he  had  for  dinner. — "Nothing," 
replied  his  bad-tempered  wife ;  "  nothing  but  a  few  vegetables :  " 
though  she  had  actually  prepared  some  very  fine  chickens  for  herself. 
— Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  easily  perceived  that  his  friend  was  not  blessed 
with  the  best-natured  woman  in  the  world,  advised  him  to  divorce 
her ;  and  when  Jose  pleaded  his  poverty,  he  gave  him  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  The  woman  was  accordingly  divorced  ;  and,  after 
some  time,  married  the  beadle  of  the  town.     The  man,  becoming  blind 

*  He  felt  as  a  particular  affliction  the  loss  of  his  books  (vide  his  reply  to  HT^S^'IJ 

yi-n  'b^^x  ^•^D  tsnn!:). 

f  For  a  further  account  of  Abarbanel  and  his  literary  efforts,  see  the  biographical  ar- 
iicles  in  fct^Dpn  D^nyn  ^'^^'Z;'2  (P-  14),  Jost's  Universal  I list/yry  (ii.  p.  420),  and  the  dic- 
tionary by  De  Rossi.  He  died  in  the  year  1508  at  Venice,  and  was  buried  in  Padua; 
aut  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  he  was  not  permitted  to  find  repose  (se«  the  preface 
3f  the  editor  of  nj^'TtUTI  "^"J^SIZ}-  The  destructions  mentioned  there  without  any  fur- 
ther particulars,  may  have  taken  place  under  Maximilian  I.,  at  the  biege  of  Padua, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  league  of  Cambray. 
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and  unable  to  iblhnv  liiKUKual  occupaticjn,  wan  reduced  to  fiuoh  poverty 
as  to  be  constrained  to  be^  liin  bread  in  tlie  streets.  His  wile  had  the 
disagreeable  task  to  lead  hini  about  from  house  to  house,  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  well-disposed  and  charitable.  In  this  degrading  em- 
ployment she  had  sufficient  pride  left  to  avoid  the  house  in  which  her 
former  husband  resided.  The  unfortunates  man,  though  blind,  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He 
had  often  heard  of  Jose's  piety  and  charity,  and  asked  his  wife  why  she 
passed  that  good  man's  house?  She  frequently  put  him  off  with  frivo- 
lous excuses;  but  the  question  being  continually  repeated,  she  at  last 
told  him  the  truth,  and  that  a  sense  of  shame  prevented  her  from 
begging  at  the  house  of  which  she  was  formerly  the  mistress. — The  hus- 
band, being  of  a  brutish  disposition,  thought  this  reason  insufficient ; 
insisted  upon  being  led  thither ;  and  when  his  wife  obstinately  refused 
it  he  beat  her  most  cruelly.  She  shrieked :  her  lamentable  cries 
brought  a  great  crowd  about  them.  The  wretched  woman  showed  her 
wounds.  The  man  justilied  himself  by  stating  that  his  wife  injured 
him  in  his  calling,  and  recited  the  great  losses  he  experienced  through 
her  obstinacy.  Amidst  this  uproar  and  confusion  Jose  happened  acci- 
dently  to  pass.  He  inquired  for  the  cause,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in- 
formed of  the  real  state  of  the  affair  than  he  ordered  the  wants  of  those 
poor  people  to  be  immediately  relieved,  provided  a  house  for  them, 
.and  maintained  them,  out  of  his  own  scanty  income,  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. —  "Rabbi,"  said  his  disciples  to  him,  "is  not  this  the  same 
woman  that  formprly  made  thy  life  so  miserable  ?  "  "  Yea,"  answered 
their  pious  instructor  ;  "  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  bound  to  relieve 
her  ;  for  thus  it  is  written  :  '  Do  not  shut  thine  eyes  against  thine  own 
flesh.'"  Thus  practically  teaching,  that  a  tender  connection,  once 
formed,  though  afterwards  dissolved,  is  never  wholly  forgotten  by  a 
good  man :  and  that  past  misconduct  is  not  to  be  recollected  by  us 
against  the  unhappy  in  the  hour  of  their  affliction. 

Medrash  Beeeshith  Kabah.        Yateekea  Rabah. 
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"There,  ray  lad,"  said  an  Athenian  once  to  a  little  Hebrew  boy, 
by  way  of  joke,  "  Here  is  a  Pruta^'^  bring  me  something  for  it,  o: 
which  I  may  eat  enough,  leave  some  for  my  host,  and  carry  som^ 
home  to  my  famih^"  The  witty  boy  went  and  brought  him  salt 
"  Salt,"  exclaimed  the  Athenian,  "  I  did  not  tell  thee  to  bring  salt ! ' 
"  l^ay,"  replied  the  boy,  archly,  "  Didst  thou  not  say,  bring  me  o 
of  what  I  may  eat,  leave,  and  take  some  home  ? — Yerily,  of  this  tho 
mayest  eat,  leave  some  behind,  and  still  have  plenty  to  carry  home." 

Medrash  Echoh. 

*  A^mall  coin,  of  less  value  than  a  farthing. 


A  POEM  ON  THE  SPRING  BY  RABBI  JUDAH  HALEYI. 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE   HEBREW   BY   M.    H.    BRES8LAU. 

Behold  the  earth  which  but  yesterday, 

Like  a  babe,  sucked  the  winter  rains 

From  the  breast  of  suckling  clouds  ; 

Behold,  how  like  a  bride's  soul, 

Shut  up  in  dismal  Winter's  nights 

It  panteth  for  bright  days  of  Spring's  love 

And  languishes  for  the  time  of  affection 

In  Summer's  congenial  embrace. 

So  salutary  and  healing  to  the  wounded  heart ! 

When  she,  the  virgin  earth,  is  newly  clad 

With  fragrant  beds  of  flowers 

"  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  of  the  lilies 

Changing  her  beautiful  robes  every  day. 

For  still  more  finished  and  lovely  raiments. 

Distributing  garments  in  her  circuit  around  her, 

Transforming  with  every  day  the  colors  of  plants 

Lily  white,  rosy  red,  and  lightning  blue. 

Now  turning  white  and  pale. 

Then  her  cheeks  blushing  red. 

Like  the  bride  kissing  her  beloved. 

When  I  remember  the  beauty  of  her  blooming  days 

Methinks  she  robbed  the  stars  of  heaven. 

When  in  the  early  morning  we  visited 

The  paradise  of  her  plants,  her  young  vine 

She  kissed  with  the  flames  of  love, 

Her  hand  touches  the  icy  snow, 

Though  it  burnetii  like  fire  in  her  bowels. 

From  earthen  vessels  she  rises  like  the -sun. 

We  bring  near  vessels  of  Shoham, 

And  she  is  poured  out. 

Under  the  shades  round  her  garden  he  walks. 

She  laughs  at  the  cries  of  many  ; 

She  rejoices ;  and  the  tear  on  her  cheek  is  a  drop 

Like  a  bdellium  thrown  from  a  necklace, 

She  rejoices  at  the  voice  of  the  crane 

Like  the  shoutings  over  new  wine. 

She  fondly  listens  to  the  cooing  of  the  dove 

And  indulgeth  in  "  sweet  council," 
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Slie  cliantfi  at  tlie  covering  of  lier  leaves,  || 

Like  the  dainnel  at  lier  now  gown 

She  dances  and  skips  like  her  with  joy  ! 

Oil !    how  iny  soul  longs  for  those  morning  breezes 

In  which  she  embraces  her  frajrrant  friend. 

Satiated  with  joy  she  wields  the  myrtle, 

The  odor  of  which  keeps  the  lovers  aloof, 

Whilst  the  myrtle  branch  rises  and  doubles, 

The  branch  of  the  palm-tree  at  the  singing  of  the  bird 

Shakes  hand  with  its  fellow  branch. 

Shaking  and  bowing  down  before  the  face  of  Isaac 

With  whose  name  the  universe  laughs, 

And  she  says,  "  Behold,  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh" 

Because  for  Isaac's  sake  I  spoke 

Though  no  cue  answered  my  speech  ; 

I  praise  his  excellence,  and  the  ear 

That  listens  approves  and  justifies. 

The  name  of  all  princes  is  an  inheritance  of  God, 

Good  and  evil ; 

But  his  name  is  good  undivided. 

How  pleasant  is  it  to  my  ear  when  it  hears 

My  soul  busily  occupied  with  his  memory. 

But  when  she  sees  her  likeness — 

All  praises  cease — and  silence  redoubles  praise. 

Thus,  Prince  Isaac  !  my  tongue  shall  speak  clearly. 

Shall  chant  songs  unceasingly. 

When  I  shall  make  a  covenant  with  thee 

For  all  the  days  of  my  life, 

It  shall  never  be  silent  from  thy  praise. 

Why  should  I  anticipate  thy  years. 

Is  not  thy  soul  ornamented  with  every  virtue  ? 

In  thee  the  virtues  have  pitched  their  tent, 

And  wisdom's  camp  is  gathered  within  thee. 

Thy  soul  has  satisfied  the  present  age  with  understanding. 

And  bequeathed  a  goodly  portion  to  their  posterity, 

For  she  has  found  her  nest  in  thy  heart. 

And  she  played  and  delighted  herself  with  thee. 

Therefore  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 

Cause  thy  seed  to  inherit  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 

And  bequeath  unto  them  thy  helping  hand. 

See  children's  children  to  thy  children, 

And  pour  the  dew  of  mercy  over  their  generations. 


SCIENCE,  AET,  AND  FACTS. 

The  anthropologists  are  raking  up  some  very  disagreeable  theories. 
The  latest  is  that  in  prehistoric  times  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
were  cannibals;  they  even  assert  that  among  the  primitive  Irish  races 
it  was  a  portion  of  their  religious  belief  to  eat  their  grandmothers. 

The  velocity  of  meteoric  stones  has  been  variously  stated.  Strange 
to  say,  it  is  becoming  an  accepted  theory,  that  the  nearer  they  approach 
the  earth,  from  loss  of  bulk,  their  speed  decreases.  In  other  words, 
that  they  lose  their  original  velocity  of  translation.  It  has  been  shown 
by  actual  proof,  that  meteoric  stones  falling  on  an  ice-covered  lake, 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  being  four  inches,  meteoric  stones  have  not 
passed  through,  but  have  rebounded  from  the  surface. 

To  the  thousand  curious  phenomena  of  converting  water  into  ice  is 
yet  to  be  added  another.  Mr.  Boussingault  has  just  described  some 
experiments  showing  that  water  is  not  liable  to  freeze,  irrespective  of 
the  degree  of  cold,  as  long  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  expand  in  order  to 
change  into  ice.  "Water  was  subjected  in  a  strong  steel  tube  to  a  tem- 
perature of  8.60  Fahrenheit  without  congelation.  The  freezing,  how- 
ever, occurred  instantaneously  on  unscrewing  the  steel  end  of  the  tube. 

The  transportation  of  sand  from  Africa  to  Italy,  France,  and  the 
Canary  Islands  by  means  of  hurricanes  has  been  frequently  noted. 
Lately  at  Zurich  there  was  a  hail  storm  lasting  ten  minutes.  Profes- 
sor Kenngott  was  induced  to  taste  the  hail-stones,  when  he  discovered 
that  they  were  strongly  saline.  They  were  found  to  consist  essentially 
of  true  salt,  such  as  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  plains  in  North  Africa. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  source  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  sand,  and  had  been  taken  and  brought  over  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Africa. 

Mr.  Laughton,  of  England,  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
applying  himself  to  the  much  mooted  subject,  whether  human  agency 
has  any  power  in  causing  rain-falls.  He  refers  to  Professor  Espy,  who 
first  revived  this  idea,  for  it  is  not  a  novel  one.  In  reading  the  me- 
moirs of  Benvenuto  Cellini  the  other  day,  the  compiler  of  the  notes 
came  across  a  passage  in  his  life,  where  he  speaks  of  having  discharged 
pieces  of  ordnance,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  shower.  This  book  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Laughton,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
human  agencies  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  any  material  cliange 
in  the  atmosphere  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  he  thinks 
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that  lar^e  fires,  explosions,  battles,  and  earthquakes  do  tend  to  cause 
atmosplieric  distiirbaiices  and  to  induce  a  rain-fall,  but  that  for  such  a 
result  it  is  necessary  that  other  conditions  be  suitable,  especially  that 
a  lower  portion  of  the  air  contain  a  i^rcat  deal  of  moisture. 

IIow  much  alcohol  or  of  spirituous  stimulant  is  good  for  a  healthy 
adult  has  long  been  a  much  vexed  question.  Here  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  series  of  experiments  made  on  a  soldier  lately  by  some  English 
army  surgeons.  For  the  first  six  days  no  alcohol  was  administered, 
for  the  next  six  days  from  one  to  eiglit  ounces  were  given  daily  in 
divided  doses,  for  the  next  six  days  only  water,  and  then  for  three  days 
twelve  ounces  of  brandy,  containing  48  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows.  IS^o  appreciable  difference  of  weight  was  ap- 
preciable, but  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  slightly  raised.  The 
pulse  was  materially  afiected  ;  rising  from  Y7.5  beats  per  minute  before 
taking  the  alcohol  to  94.7  after  the  larger  dose.  Estimating  the  nor- 
mal daily  work  of  the  heart  as  equivalent  to  the  lifting  of  122  tons  a  foot, 
it  was  found  that  under  over-alcoholic  excitement  it  was  compelled  to 
lift  an  excess  of  blood  equal  to  15.8  tons,  and  that  during  the  last  two 
days  of  24  tons.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  alcohol  is  utterly 
useless  in  health,  and  positively  injurious  in  larger  quantity  than 
two  ounces  daily.  It  might  be  employed,  however,  in  rousing  a  feeble 
appetite  or  exciting  a  feeble  heart. 

Since  Biela's  comet  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  proximity  of  the  earth 
this  month,  a  short  analysis  of  the  studies  of  M.  Faye  of  the  French 
academy  on  this  subject  may  be  of  interest.  He  says  that  the  tail  of  a 
comet  is  no  longer  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  astronomy,  but  that  it 
is  an  established  principle  that  the  tails  of  comets,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  are  due  to  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the  sun.  He  lays 
down  a  law,  or  rather,  until  it  is  proved  experimentally,  a  hypothesis, 
which  he  calls  the  law  of  repulsion  of  iridescent  surfaces.  M.  Faye 
has  attempted  to  prove  his  theory  by  trying  whether  a  white-hot  me- 
tallic plate  would  repel  rarefied  air.  This  experiment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  several  savants,  and  a  strong  repulsion  was  actually 
exhibited.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  some  difierence  of  opin- 
ion about  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  decisive  test 
has  yet  to  be  applied.  Another  theory  is  that  of  Professor  Tait,  who 
considers  the  whole  comet  as  only  a  vast  swarm  of  flyiug  meteors  mov- 
ing in  a  flat  layer,  which  is  only  visible  when  we  look  at  it  edgewise. 
He  compared  it  to  a  flock  of  birds,  which  may  be  invisible  when  spread 
out,  but  plainly  seen  when  they  are  in  a  line  with  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, and  that  the  light  arises  from  the  collisions  among  the  meteors 
which  are  thus  constantly  striking  fire. 
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FROM   THE    GERMAN   OF   DR.    LUDWIG   PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  have  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  which  it  is  this  day  my  duty  to  treat,  viz.,  the  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  By  every  earnest  thinker,  the  pass- 
ing judgment  on  that  held  by  the  professors  of  creeds  diiferent  from  his 
own  to  be  the  holiest  and  the  highest,  must  ever  be  a  matter  involving 
seriousness  and  deliberation,  amounting  almost  to  reluctance.  That 
Christianity  cannot  be  viewed  by  a  Jew  in  the  light  in  w^iich  it  is 
viewed  by  a  Christian,  is  self-evident.  That  he  should  so  view  it  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  expected ;  since  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  a  Jew. 
To  omit  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  impossible.  The  method  we 
have  adopted  in  tracing  the  course  of  development  taken  by  the  reli- 
gious idea,  renders  it  indispensable  that  its  entrance  into  the  wide 
arena  of  the  world  of  man  under  the  form  of  Christianity  should 
be  clearly  elucidated  ;  or  this  very  matter — the  development  of  the 
religious  idea — would  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Every  candid  seeker  after  the  truth  within  the  range  of  our  present 
inquiry  cannot  abstain,  if  a  Jew,  from  closely  examining  into  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  cannot  fail,  if  a  Christian,  to  desire  acquaintance  with  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  Christian  system  by  the  Jewish  mind  according 
to  the  Jewish  standard.  While  therefore  strictly  adliering  to  the  plan 
liitherto  pursued  in  these  Lectures,  and  examining  Christianity  accord- 
ing to  the  premises  I  have  laid  down,  I  can  rest  in  the  confident  assu- 
rance that  my  respected  hearers  must  have  already  become  convinced 

of  the  earnest  desire  by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  to  judge  impar- 
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tijilly,  jiiid  jiccordiii*^  to  tlii;  lii^loricjil  Jind  <>l>j (Motive  fitundard  only. 
Tlio  en liij-li toned  ineinliors  of  all  relitcious  denominations  liave  a>6iired- 
]y  in  this  era  gone  bo  far  as  to  have  attained  to  the  eonvietion,  that  b}' 
free  and  general  inqniry  oidy  can  a  knowledge  of  trutli  he  acquired  ; 
and  that  to  suppress  utterances  and  enforce  silence,  in  order  to  uphold 
any  system,  can  have  hut  the  effect  of  precipitating  its  ruin. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  judgment  is  pronounc- 
ed. AVhenever  opinions  are  formed  in  a  fii)irit  of  animosity,  malignity, 
exclusion,  and  depreciation,  they  should  he  received  with  distrust,  or 
rejected  with  iirmness.  Sucli  defects  are  in  themselves  evidences  of 
immature  judgment ;  for  truth,  invested  with  her  highest  attrihutes, 
cannot  hate  and  condemn,  she  can  hut  correct  and  instruct.  Christi- 
anity could  never  he  hated  hy  a  true  Jew,  who  knows  it  to  be  a  great 
offshoot  of  his  own  stem. 

You  must  now  permit  me  in  the  first  place  cursorily  to  review  the 
ground  already  traversed;  to  re-examine  the  foundations  already  laid, 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  to  be  reared.  It  lias  been  seen,  that  ever 
since  the  promulgation  of  Mosaism  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  the  religious  idea  and  the  human  idea  had  been  continuously 
and  mutually  antagonistic.  The  human  idea,  starting  from  the  ego,  or 
principle  of  self,  had  thence  proceeded  to  nature  and  her  operations,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  action  on  man.  Thus  a  dualistic  principle 
was  soon  declared  to  prevail  in  her,  by  the  human  idea,  — existence  and 
non-existence, — grow^th  and  decay.  Then  a  third  and  modifying  power 
was  sought,  and  the  conception  formed  of  the  Godhead  was  that  of 
powers  held  by  three  or  more  divinities.  Such  are  the  Sanzai  of  the 
Chinese  ;  the  Erama,  Yischnu,  and  Siwen  of  the  Indians  ;  the  Ormuzd, 
Ahriman,  and  Zeruane-Akrene  of  the  Persians.  Finally,  the  human 
idea  came  itself  to  detect  the  utter  nothingness  of  these  conceptions, 
and  thus  prepared  its  own  dissolution.  Such  was  the  process  all  an- 
tiquity passed  through,  from  the  Indians  down  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  opposite  principle,  the  religious  idea  as  set  forth  in  Mosaism 
predicates  a  God  before  known  by  revelation.  This  God  is  an  absolute 
existence,  a  holy,  perfect,  eternal  and  supermundane  being,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  as  the  unity  of  all  specialities.  This  one  and  only  God 
formed  man,  as  the  chief  of  those  specialities,  to  be  a  unity  composed 
of  body  and  spirit,  endowed  with  a  soul  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
God  sustains  the  universe ;  indirecth^,  by  means  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  on  \vhich  He  has  set  it  forth  ;  directlv,  in  His  relation  to  the 
God-like  human  spirit,  as  man's  Providence,  Judge,  Pardoner,  and 
lievealer.  The  highest  principle  of  morals  is  declared  by  Mosaism  to 
be,  "  Man  shall  be  holy,  as  tlie  Lord  his  God  is  holy."    This  holiness  is 
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to  be  manifested  in  love  to  God,  love  to  his  neighbor,  and  in  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  man's  moral  consciousness  over  his  physical  and  tem- 
poral desires.  Mosaisra  makes  imperative  on  man  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice and  charity,  and  renders  tlie  claim  to  the  latter  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  poor.  Human  society  was  established  by  Mosaism  on  the 
basis  of  personal  freedom,  equalit}^  of  right,  and  all  possible  equality 
of  possession.  Tlie  unity  of  the  life  and  of  the  idea  was  set  forth  by 
Mosaism,  which  determined  the  conditions  of  a  life  imbued  with  the 
religious  idea,  of  a  truly  religious  "here  "  below,  complete  and  entire. 
Yet  that  in  the  Jewish  people,  as  in  all  peoples,  the  human  and  natural 
should  become  active,  was  inevitable.  Prophetism  was  therefore  com- 
pelled by  stern  reality  to  sever  the  life  from  the  Idea,  in  order,  from 
out  the  midst  of  the  heathen  life  of  the  Jewish  race,  to  conduct  the 
Idea  to  safety  and  victor3^  By  this  severance,  Prophetism  further 
prepared  the  religious  idea  for  its  destined  dissemination  throughout 
mankind.  After  the  religious  idea  had  overcome  the  heathenism  with- 
in the  Jewish  race,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  its  obtaining  a  like 
victory  over  the  heathenism  prevailing  among  mankind  generally,  that 
it  should  introduce  itself  into  that  general  world  of  man.  This  intro- 
duction could  be  effected  only  according  to  the  measure  and  degree 
of  free  development  attained  by  the  human  race.  Though  antiquity 
had  been  prepared  by  its  previous  process  of  dissolution  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  religious  idea,  since  its  vitality  was  wholly  exhausted,  yet 
that  acceptance  could  be  but  partial.  For  the  development  of  man's 
being  was  yet  too  imperfect  to  fit  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  religi- 
ous idea,  whole,  pure,  and  entire,  Christianity  is  virtually  the  entrance 
of  this  semi-religious  idea  into  the  AVestern,  as  Moslemism  is  its  in- 
troduction into  the  Eastern,  world.  To  make  good  this  assertion  is 
our  present  task. 

In  its  execution,  we  shall  have  especially  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  first  two,  yet  distinct  stages  of  Christianity;  the  first,  its  birth 
within  Judaism  itself;  the  second,  its  introduction  into  the  disorgan- 
ized world  of  Heathenism.  The  first  point  to  be  considered  is — How 
and  in  what  manner  did  Christianity  take  its  rise  in  Judaism?  For 
the  mode  of  its  origin  must  have  mainly  determined  its  whole  subse- 
quent character.  It  has  been  shown  that,  at  the  period  at  which 
Christianity  took  its  rise,  the  mental  activity  of  Judaism  had  assumed 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  previously  imparted  to  it  by  prophetism. 
The  development  of  the  religious  idea  had  been  the  achievement  of 
prophetism.  The  course  now  pursued  was  the  elaboration  of  a  vast 
code  of  material  laws,  in  which  was  to  be  embedded  the  religious  idea, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  unscathed  for  a  distant  future,  and  to  protect  it 
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Irom  tlic  vicissitudes  attendant  on  tlic  impending  dispersion  of  Jew-i 
dorn.  All-important  as  we  at  once  admit  this  material  code  to  liavei 
been,  for  the  historical  progress  and  preservation  of  the  religious  ide;i, 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  a  life  so  rei)lete  with  the  observance  of 
rites  and  ordinances,  when  deriving  no  aliment  from  the  inward  aii'l 
natural  piety  of  its  followers,  must  have  degenerated  into  a  course  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  assumed  sanctity  and  hyj)ocritical  fanaticisin. 

Such  a  course  do  the  prophets  indicate,  in  their  denunciation^^ 
against  the  empty,  soulless,  and  degraded  sacrificial  worship.  Amid 
the  depravity  that  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people  at  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  amid  a  moral  degeneracy  to  which  the  Talinudic  writers 
allude,  this  fact  must  have  become  doubly  manifest.  The  Pharisees  of 
that  period,  a  body  openly  condemned  by  the  Talmud  also,  were  the 
organs  of  this  exaggerated  and  caricatured  ritual. 

That  this  excessive  and  preponderating  share  in  human  life  yielded 
to  the  forms  of  religion,  that  their  abuse  and  not  their  use  should 
bring  about  their  rejection,  and  the  renewed  enforcement  of  the  idea 
only,  was  natural.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  nature,  according 
to  which  one  extreme  is  made  to  generate  another  and  opposite  ex- 
treme, the  wholesale  abrogation  of  the  ritual,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  undivided  sway  of  the  idea  and  the  idea  only,  became  the  men- 
tal striving  of  the  period  under  review.  And  in  truth,  in  this  alternate 
production  by  one  extreme  of  its  contrary  extreme  are  involved  the 
necessary  conditions  of  all  human  progress.  The  rise  of  Christianity  in 
the  midst  of  Judaism  may  therefore  simply  and  justly  be  defined  to  be 
the  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  restore  validity  to  the  Idea,  as  oppos- 
ed to  the  form.* 

Prophetism  had  placed  the  Idea  in  opposition  to  Heathen  life,  and 
had  abstained  from  insisting  on  the  duty  of  a  religious  life,  only  by 
reason  of  the  want,  in  the  prophetic  age,  of  a  due  field  for  its  exercise. 
But  at  the  period  we  are  now  occupied  in  considering,  idealism,  going 
beyond  just  limits,  had  become  opposed  in  its  tendencies  to  that  reli- 
gious life  even,  of  which  the  internal  essence  was  the  religious  idea, 
and  which,  in  its  external  development  only,  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  empty  rites. 

This  produced  a  twofold  effect.  First,  Christianity  remained  inop- 
erative within  Judaism  ;  because  all  that  Christianity  had  to  ofier  in  the 
dominion  of  the  spiritual,  Judaism  possessed.  All  that  Christianity 
opposed — the  Law — was  so  interwoven  with  the  mental  constitution 

*  I  adduce,  as  illustrative  of  this,  the  repeated  allusions  made  in  the  first  Gospel  to 
the  principal  commandments  (those  of  the  decalogue)  as  containing  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion. 
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of  the  Judaism  of  that  age  as  to  be  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  the 
condition  of  its  future  existence.  Again,  Christianity,  in  its  effort  to 
render  the  Idea  alone  valid  and  influential,  being  repelled  by  Jewish 
life,  withdrew  further  and  further  from  actual  life,  and  laid  hold  of  and 
pursued  the  Idea  exclusively. 

The  separation  between  the  Idea  and  the  life,  which  in  Prophetism 
developed  the  former  at  the  cost  of  the  latter,  and  in  Talmudism 
developed  the  latter  at  the  price  of  the  former,  achieved  in  Christian- 
ity its  final  and  entire  result.  This  final  result  was,  that  it  determined 
the  whole  character  of  Christianity ;  and  it  likewise  determined  the 
issuing  forth  of  Christianity  out  of  Judaism.  Tliis  proposition  will  be 
fully  confirmed  by  a  close  observation  of  Christianity,  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth  and  progress.  In  its  first  utterances,  Christianity 
betrays  no  opposition  to  the  law  of  Moses,*  but  insists  on  a  spiritual 
acceptation.')-  Later,  it  renounces  allegiance  to  the  law,  and  limits  ad- 
herence to  the  belief.:}:  Finally,  it  avows  itself  opposed  to  the  law  and 
combats  it.g  From  the  point  of  view  to  which  we  in  our  age  have  at- 
tained, it  is  easy  for  us  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  this  course  of 
events.  For  by  means  only  of  its  total  severance  of  the  Idea  from 
Jewish  life  was  the  entrance  of  the  Idea  into  the  Heathen  world 
rendered  possible. 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Christianity  from  being  compelled,  in 
its  subsequent  course  of  development,  to  elaborate  the  idea  only,  and 
to  east  actual  life  wholly  on  one  side.  Christianity,  in  fact,  denied  all 
independent  existence  to  our  earthly  phase  of  being,  took  refuge  in 
the  w^orld  to  come,  and  considered  the  ''  here,"  in  its  terrestrial  rela- 
tions, as  inherently  depraved. 

Life  on  earth,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  is  a  condition  of 
bondage  of  the  immortal  spirit,  that  waits  and  longs  for  its  enlarge- 
ment after  death.  It  transmutes  finite  life  out  of  itself,  to  a  sphere 
beyond — to  a  life  Hereafter.  It  places  the  standard  of  human  action 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  measures  human  action  in  this  world  after 
that  ideal  standard.  Secondly,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  all 
things  actual  were  of  necessity  self-condemned,  and  their  place  in 
human  aspiration  filled  by  an  ideal,  which,  transcending  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  carried  man  beyond  and  out  of  himself.    It  followed  that, 

*  "  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  .  .  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

f  As  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath. 

J  The  synod  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem. 

§  Particularly  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  and  in  the  Epistles. 
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for  actlvo  exercise  of  the  rl^lit  ;ui(l  active  resistance  to  wront^,  Chris- 
tian morality  substituted  ])assive  endurance ;  for  control  exerciaed  by 
tlie  moral  consciousness  of  man,  humility  ;  for  reasonable  enjoyment, 
self-denial  and  renunciation.  Christianity  was  thus  forced  to  admit 
that  the  religion  of  the  individual,  and  not  of  society,  was  its  especial 
concern.  It  treats  only  of  the  individual  man's  conduct,  in  relation  to 
his  fellow-man  individually.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  individual,  the 
highest  form  of  subjective  religion,  and  closely  related  to  the  Ilagiogra- 
pha.  Human  society,  as  such,  exists  not  for  Christianity.  Of  this 
principle,  the  precepts,  "  Give  unto  Csesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,"  and 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  offer  the  indirect — as  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  submission  to  all  the  powers  that  be,  repeatedly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Epistles,  offers  the  direct  exemplification.  To  this, 
history  furnishes  sufficient  testimony.  For  when  Christianity  existed 
in  all  its  pristine  vigor,  it  called  into  being  the  numerous  companies  of 
anchorites,  hermits,  and  devotees,  who  during  life  and  after  death  were 
revered  as  saints;  it  produced  conventual  and  monastic  institutions  ; 
and  the  spirit  it  breathed  made  the  perfect  Christian's  life,  ever  to  con- 
sist in  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  man,  in  a  sublimating  devoteeism 
that  removed  him  out  of  and  above  the  w^orld  of  man,  and  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  temporal  things.  On  human  society  again,  as  such, 
Christianity  then  exerted  no  marked  influence.  For  even  w^hen  she  as- 
cended the  imperial  thrones  of  Rome  in  the  persons  of  the  emperors  of 
the  East  and  West,  notwithstanding  their  reputed  devotion  to  the  new 
faith,  their  sovereign  rule  exhibited,  as  before,  alternations  of  abject 
weakness  and  the  most  unscrupulous  despotism.  Feudalism  also  devel- 
oped itself  in  Germany  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
State,  previously  the  home  of  freedom  ;  and  Feudalism  is,  of  all  institu- 
tions, the  one  most  thoroughly  opposed  to  every  fundamental  principle 
which  Mosaism  had  advanced  as  the  basis  of  human  society.  Finally, 
the  later  mutations  in  the  world  have  sprung  from  elements  equally 
inimical,  in  their  nature  and  action,  to  Christian  dogma. 

But  Christianity  had  thus  come  to  present  a  complete  contrast  to 
Mosaism.  The  dominant  principles  of  action  in  Mosaism  were,  the 
unity  of  the  idea  and  the  life ;  a  religious  life  on  earth,  lived  by  man, 
fully  endowed  with  all  his  rights  as  an  independent  human  being. 
Moses,  and  also  the  Prophets  and  Writings  in  his  spirit,  presupposed 
the  immortality  of  a  soul  created  in  the  image  of  God  to  be  an  accept- 
ed truth,  but  did  not  make  it  the  sole  lever  of  human  action,  the  sole 
end  and  aim  of  human  existence.  Mosaism  declared  human  life  to 
have  its  own  definite  and  independent  object ;  it  considered  man  as 
maUj  as  a  member  of  the  great  national  family  ;  while  Christianity  re- 
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yarded  him  only  as  a  nursling  for  futurity.  Mosaism  further  sought 
o  give  to  society  the  basis  of  religion,  and  therefore  insisted  upon 
3quality  of  rights,  personal  freedom,  and  all  possible  equality  of  pos- 
session, as  positive  and  immutable  obligations  of  religion.  The  spirit 
^f  these  enactments  was  of  such  power,  that  notwithstanding  the  muta- 
tions and  hardships  of  later  ages,  the  equality  of  every  member  of  the 
Jewish  polity  remains  still  an  active  principle  of  Judaism.*  Christi 
anity  regarded  all  municipal  concerns  as  irrelevant  to  religion.  Al- 
though the  Mosaic  theory  of  the  equality  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  had  been  retained,  nothing  had  been  done  to  accomplish  its 
realization,  because  Christianity  had  transferred  the  centre,  around 
which  its  activity  was  to  radiate,  to  a  celestial  existence. 

It  was  doubtless  this  attribute  of  Christianity  which  imparted  to  it 
its  especial  fitness  for  transplantation  into  the  exhausted  soil  of  Hea- 
;henism.  It  met  the  requirements  of  the  Heathen  world,  whose  de- 
pressed condition  rendered  naught  more  welcome  to  the  oppressed 
md  despairing  race  of  man,  than  translation  to  a  sphere  in  which  earth 
>vould  be  forgotten  amid  the  celestial  joys  displayed  to  the  longing 
^aze  of  faith.  Naught  could  be  more  welcome,  amidst  the  prevailing 
ilavish  subjection  and  degeneracy,  than  a  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  a 
bright  realm,  where  all  that  was  crooked  on  earth  would  be  made 
straight,  w^here  as  compensation  for  the  fleeting  joys  renounced  here 
}elow,  the  spirit  would  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  eternal  bliss.  Politically 
:o  effect  this  change  presented  no  difficulty,  as  the  whole  State  could 
36  made  to  pass  in  a  night  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity.  Christi- 
mity  having  been  thus  evolved  from  Judaism,  the  second  point  to  be 
considered  is — "What  form  did  Christianity  assume  within  Ileathen- 
sm  ?  "  Primary  Christianity,  while  retaining  its  close  affinity  to  Mosa- 
sm,  must  here  be  dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  and  our  attention  direct- 
ed to  historical  Cliristianity.  Beginning  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
md  the  Epistles,  w-e  must  mark  its  growth  into  a  Christian  Church,  its 
issumption  of  the  lixed  dogma  of  its  several  successive  forms  of  Poman 
Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  and  finally  of  the  orthodox  Protestant 
Dhurch.f 

The  more  clearly  defined  our  conception  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
'eligious  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  human  development, 
,he  more  natural  will  it  appear  to  us  that  Christianity,  while  intro- 


*  Even  in  an  age  when  wealth  was  all-important  to  a  Jew,  it  was  deemed  honorable 
'or  the  richest  Jew  to  unite  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  a  poor  but  learned  man. 

f  One  important  phase,  a  product  of  modern  times,  our  author  omits  to  mention, 
''  The  Unitarian."  Is  not  the  Christian  vessel  following  the  same  course  as  that  of  Ju- 
iaism,  ascending  the  stream,  till  it  reaches  the  fountain  of  its  birth  ? — A.M.G. 
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diicin<^  tlijit  idea  into  the  heathen  world,  was  bo  acted  upon  hy  Heathen 
isiri  as  to  cause  it  to  ainal^^airiatc  witli  itBolf  some  elements  of  thi; 
human  idea.  New  forms  cannot  displace  old  forms  of  thought  without, 
in  some  respects,  being  assimilated  with  the  old  forms,  Man,  in  accept- 
ing into  his  mental  constitution  the  new,  does  not  wholly  and  at  once 
cast  out  the  old.  The  new  enters  into  combination  with  the  old.  Thi£ 
is  the  process  of  transformation,  as  carried  on  by  and  in  individual 
man.  Can  that  of  a  whole  age  be  less  progressive  ?  Let  us  examinej 
this  matter  somewhat  more  narrowly.  Christianity  carries  with  it  outj 
of  Mosaism  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  omniscieuti 
Creator  of  a  universe  upheld  by  II im,  by  means  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature  on  which  He  set  it  forth.  This  general  view  was  preserved  in 
Christianity  as  the  groundwork  of  its  system.  In  so  far,  then,  it  was 
the  means  by  which  the  diffusion  from  out  of  Judaism  of  the  religious 
idea  among  mankind,  and  its  victory  over  heathenism,  were  achieved. 
But  the  human  notion  of  disunion  and  of  a  third  and  mediating  power 
was  too  lirmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men  not  to  react  upon  the  reli- 
gious idea.  In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  the  conception  of  the  existence 
of  the  One  only  God,  as  a  Unity,  soon  came  to  light  in  combination 
with  it  that  of  a  threefold  divine  existence,  a  Trinity.  Between  the 
Christian  dogma  and  heathenism  there  existed,  it  is  true,  a  clear  and 
substantial  difference.  The  trinitarian  Godhead  of  Christianity  was 
exclusively  and  wholly  good  ;  whereas  in  Heathenism  one  of  the  three 
divine  powers  was  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the  other  two — the  prin- 
ciple of  Evil.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Christianity  again  remained  true  to 
the  religious  idea.  Yet  it  could  not  wholly  emancipate  itself  from  the 
heathen  conception  of  the  principle  of  Evil.  And  this  reappeared  in 
Christianity,  albeit  under  the  form  of  a  being  inferior  and  subject  to 
the  Divinity,  though  ever  present  and  eternal, — Satan,  the  Devil,  a 
power  to  be  eventually  overcome  by  the  power  divine,  or  God.  In 
this  again,  Christianity  had  become  the  antagonism  of  Mosaism — for 
Mosaism:  1st,  emphatically  declares  the  unconditional  unity  of  God, 
and  the  perfection  of  God's  works ;  and  2dly,  gives  a  general  refuta- 
tion to  the  principle  that  evil  universally  exists,  by  regarding  evil  to 
be  a  relative  condition  of  the  individual.  Since  Christianity  thus  set 
forth  evil  as  an  absolute  existence,  it  necessarily  declared  man  to  be 
subjected  to  its  dominion.  Christianity  carried  with  it  out  of  Judaism, 
and  subsequently  preserved,  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  man's  soul  in 
the  image  of  God.  But  while  Mosaism  admitted  the  possibility  of  sin 
in  man,  by  means  of  sensuality,  Christianity  transmuted  this  possibility 
into  an  actualitv,  and  established  this  as  the  oris^inal  sin  Avhich  man 
since  Adam  ever  brings  with  him  into  the  world.    God  created  the 
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irst  man  of  a  sinless  nature  ;  but  man,  from  the  beginning,  rendered 
iis  own  nature  sinful.  Sin  therefore  is  not  a  fortuitous  and  relative 
condition  of  the  individual,  but  thus  becomes  an  inherent  and  univer- 
al  attribute  of  the  human  soul.  This  theory  engendered  another  com- 
plete antagonism  to  Mosaism.  Mosaism  declared  the  direct  relation  of 
jrod  to  man.  God  judges  the  actions  of  men,  permits  evil  consequences 
:o  follow  evil  deeds;  but  pardons  the  guilt  of  the  penitent,  and  re- 
stores his  soul  to  purity.  According  to  the  Christian  dogma,  on  the 
contrary,  the  soul,  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  being  born  in  sin,  all 
direct  connection  between  God  and  man  was  interrupted.  God  can 
no  longer  be  in  direct  relation  with  a  soul  inherently  sinful.  This 
state  of  sinfulness  renders  some  mediation  requisite  between  God 
and  the  sinful  soul.  As  by  Adam's  act  sin  was  made  eternally  present 
in  the  human  soul,  so  was  some  other  act  called  for,  by  virtue  of  which 
man's  spirit  should  be  freed  from  its  presence.  This  act  was  the 
martyr's  death  of  the  founder  of  Christianity ;  and  herein  was  abstract 
speculation  reconducted  to  its  earliest  form.  The  death  of  one 
man,  in  his  character  only  of  man,  having,  as  was  evident,  no  power 
to  work  out  atonement  for  other  men,  the  necessity  arose  for  an 
impersonation  of  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  for  an  incarnation  of 
the  Godhead,  and  for  his  appearance  on  earth  in  human  form,  as  the 
instrument  of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christianity  once  more  in 
this  exhibits  a  total  contrast  to  Mosaism.  Mosaism  emphatically 
denounces  any  impersonation  of  the  Deity.* 

The  development  of  these  first  elements  had  yet  further  results. 
The  purification  of  man's  soul  from  original  and  inherited  sin,  by 
means  solely  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  God  in  His  assumed  human 
form,  could  not  be  held  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  attained  effi- 
cacy by  virtue  only  of  man's  faith  in  its  truth  and  sufficiency.  Tliat 
Boul  alone  is  saved,  by  whom  this  death  is  accepted  as  the  fount  whence 
salvation  flows.  Hence  follows  :  1st.  That  as  this  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  the  sinful  soul  after  dissolution, 
could  neither  be  alfirmed  historically,  nor  attested  by  the  understand- 
iwg  ;  t  that  as,  on  the  contrary,  human  reason  would  suggest  its  denial, 
the  attainment  of  the  object  was  declared  to  be  effected  only  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  unproved  fact  into  the  belief.  2dly.  The  whole  Chris- 
tian doctrine  inust  therefore  be  reiirarded  as  a  mysterv,  an  act  not  to  be 
comprehended,  but  to  be  accepted  unconditionally  and  appealing  to  the 

*  See  the  2d  article  of  the  Decalogue  ;  also  5th  Book  of  Moses,  4.  15  :  "  Thou  sawest 
no  similitude  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  spake  in  Horeb." 

t  Even  if  the  death  of  Jesus  was  susceptible  of  historical  proof,  this  purport  could 
not  be  proved. 
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Ijclicf  alone.  -JtHy.  As  only  tlio  Ixiliovirii^  houI  could  l>e  saved,  any 
iion-Ixilievcr  was  excluded  from  salvation.  This  exclusion  was  thusl^ 
ingrafted  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  difference  established 
between  the  believing  and  non-believing  sections  of  the  world  of  man.* 
On  all  tliese  points,  likewise,  the  contrast  between  Mosaism  and  Chrift- 
tianity  is  everywhere  ap})arent.t  Mosaism  establishes  and  prophetism 
confirms  the  principle,  that  by  his  own  repentance  alone  can  man  be 
justified;  but  that  God  in  His  mercy  j)ai-dons  every  repentant  sinner. 
Mosaism  further  requires  that  man  shall  know  God  and  His  Law.  Itji 
especially  declares  that  God  and  His  Law  was  not  discovered  by 
man,  but  was  given  to  him  by  revelation.  This  revealed  law  shall  be 
acknowledged  and  understood  by  man.;}:  It  is  no  mystery  which  is  to 
be  accepted  and  believed.  The  law  was  confided  by  God  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  which  by  its  entire  comprehension  will  be  imbued 
with  its  truth.  Lastly,  Aloses  and  the  prophets  never  make  man's 
acceptableness  in  the  eyes  of  God  to  be  dependent  on  his  confession  of 
certain  articles  of  belief,  but  on  true  reverence  for  the  one  and  only 
God,  to  be  shown  in  good  works.  The  Tahnudists  expressly  say — 
"The  just  of  all  nations  are  sharers  in  eternal  life." 

I  resume :  Christianity  carried  the  Religious  Idea  out  of  Judaism 
into  the  general  world  of  man,  by  diffusing  among  and  implanting  in 
mankind  the  conception  that  there  is  only  one  God  ;  that  the  universe 
is  His  creation  ;  that  the  human  being  is  endowed  by  God  with  a  soul 
created  in  God's  image  ;  that  God  is  in  direct  relation  to  man  as  Provi- 
dence, Judge,  Pardoner,  and  Revealer ;  and  that  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  fellow-man  are  the  highest  principles  of  morality.  But  Chris- 
tianity within  the  world  of  men  could  not  defend  itself  against  the 
action  on  it  of  the  human  idea ;  as  is  seen  in  its  amalcramatino:  with  the 
conception  and  being  of  the  one  and  only  God,  that  of  a  threefold 
divine  existence,  one  of  these  divine  beings  appearing  on  earth  in  human 
form ;  again,  in  its  ascribing  original  sin  to  a  soul  created  in  God's 
image,  from  which  sin  it  was  cleansed  by  the  vicarious  death  of  that 
Divine  Being;  and  lastly,  in  declaring  this  deliverance  from  sin  to  be 
attainable  only  through  faith  in  its  instrument. 

In  consequence  of  its  historical  origin,  Christianity  entirely  abstracted 
the  religious  idea  from  life  on  earth,  by  transferring  the  motive  prin- 
ciple to  a  life  to  come ;  by  making  Religion  the  educator  of  mankind 
for  that  future  world,  and  thus  indicating  social  and  political  life  to  be 
unworthy  and  independent  of  religion,  and  without  the  pale  of  its 
direct  influence.     In  this,  Christianity  had  become,  in  its  essence,  the 

*  St  John  3.  18.    Also  36  v.  f  5  Mos.  24.  16.    Ezek.  18.  20. 

t  5  Mos.  30.  11—14. 
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pposite  of  Judaism  in  general,  and  of  the  Judaism  of  that  period  in 

articular;  the  latter  being  then  occupied  in  combining  and  arranging 
widelj-extended  system  of  material  enactments,  for  the  specific  object 

f  protecting  the  religious  idea  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  ex- 

ernal  friction. 

Not  only  in  its  internal  properties,  but  also  in  its  external  form,  had 
Christianity  succumbed  beneath  the  reaction  of  the  general  world  of 
nan.     Christianity  had  at  its  origin  entered  the  lists  against  the  vicious 

mployment  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  and  only  by  resting  on  this 
3asis  as  its  special  mission,  could  it  win  a  successful  entrance  into  the 
general  world  of  man.  But  scarcely  had  it  acquired  some  sway,  ere 
t  surrounded  itself  with  a  form  far  from  simple  in  its  accessories  ;  and 
illowed  its  original  characteristic  of  external  simplicity  to  disappear 
imid  the  pomp  of  a  worship  that  addresses  itself  to  the  senses,  a 
gorgeous  ceremonial  that  fascinates  the  eye.  Yet  more :  passing 
rapidly  through  the  successive  phases  which  led  from  Mosaism  to  Tal- 
mudism,  Christianity  produced  an  exegesis  of  the  written  word,  de- 
clared it  binding,  and  stigmatized  every  one  who  deviated  from  this  in- 
terpretation as  heretical  and.  unworthy  of  salvation.  Assuming  to 
liave  drawn  this  exposition  from  a  divine  source,  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  invested  it  with  a  plastic  form  as  a  Church,  and  insured  its  future 
propagation  by  ordained  organs  or  priests.  Precisely  at  the  same 
period  at  which  the  priesthood  was  wholly  supplanted  in  Judaism  under 
its  phase  of  Talmudism,  by  a  numerous  body  of  literati  and  teachers, 
the  Christian  church  instituted  an  order  of  priests,  whose  claim  to  the 
5acerdotal  dignity  was  determined,  not  by  birth,  but  by  a  special  con- 
secration. To  this  priestly  order  were  secured  the  most  impoitant 
privileges,  and  a  position  wholly  independent  of  the  laity  and  the 
State.  Lastly,  after  primary  Christianity  had  theoretically  withdrawn 
itself  from  the  political  arena,  so  that  its  influence  in  the  State  was  null, 
in  asserting  its  independence  of  the  civil  power,  it  elevated  the  Church 
and  the  hierarchy  above  the  State ;  thus  rendering  the  highest  civil 
authority  inferior  and  subject  to  the  highest  spiritual  authority.  For 
the  unity  predicated  by  Mosaism  to  exist  between  religion  and  society, 
Christianity  substituted  a  division  between  Church  and  State,  by  which 
the  most  fearful  conflicts  were  subsequently  occasioned. 

My  respected  hearers  will  have  ere  this  discovered,  that  I  distinguish 
primary  or  original  Christianity  from  historical  Christianity,  and  from 
the  recent  mutations  in  the  Christian  church.  I  consider  primary 
Christianity  to  be  the  endeavor  to  render  valid  the  idea  as  opposed  to 
t\\Qform  of  Judaism  ;  but  I  regard  it  to  have  been  a  direct  antagonism 
to  Mosaism,  in  the  dogma  I  here  recapitulate.     It   withdrew  the  idea 
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wliolly  from  tlie  life.  It  ])lacc(l  religion  and  social  life  far  asunder. 
It  rcpiidiatod  all  participation  in  the  life  on  earth  ;  and  placed  man's 
true  B])hcre  of  existence  in  a  life  to  come.  It  thus  took  man  out  of 
himself.  Mosaism,  on  the  contrary,  assmned  the  iirnnortality  of  a 
spirit  created  in  the  Divine  image  to  be  an  accepted  truth,  but  taught 
that  true  human  life  was  a  life  on  earth,  a  "here"  below,  permeated 
and  governed  by  the  religious  idea. 

The  historical  Christianity  of  the  Church  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
means  by  which  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  religious  idea  were 
carried  out  of  Judaism  into  the  wide  world  of  man.  These  general 
views  I  enumerate,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  human  idea,  as  exhibited  in  th'- 
conditions  of  the  historical  development  of  Christianity.  The  unity 't 
God,  who  is  super-mundane,  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  tjji- 
unity  transmuted  into  a  threefold  Deity  or  Trinity,  in  opposition  to 
which  w^as  a  principle  of  evil,  as  an  absolute  existence;  a  god-like 
human  soul,  yet  inherently  polluted  since  Adam  by  the  presence  of 
original  sin  ;  the  direct  relation  of  God  to  man,  as  Providence,  Judge, 
and  Pardoner,  yet  that  relation  destroyed  by  original  sin,  and  renewed 
by  virtue  of  the  death  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity :  these 
modifications  of  the  religious  by  the  human  idea  had  for  their  ultimate 
result — tlie  binding  authority  of  canonical  interpretations,  exclusion, 
priestly  domination,  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  over  the  State, 
etc. 

Of  the  recent  movements  in  Christianity  I  will  treat  in  a  future 
lecture.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  result  of  our  examination  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  general  point  of  view,  and  in  its  historical  bearings, 
shows  that  Christianity  brought  the  religious  idea  out  of  Judaism  into 
the  general  w^orld  of  man  ;  that  it  overcame  the  human  idea,  or 
heathenism,  but  that  it  effected  this  only  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the 
religious  idea,  by  adapting  itself  to  the  degree  of  development  pre- 
viously attained  by  mankind,  and  by  itself  entering  into  combination 
with  important  elements  of  the  human  idea.  However  indispensable 
this  process  may  have  been  for  the  introduction  of  the  religious  idea 
among  mankind,  and  how  clear  soever  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  human  development  within  the  domin- 
ion of  the  religious  idea,  yet  precisely  these  conditions  it  was  which 
rendered  the  preservation  of  the  religious  idea  within  Judaism,  and  the 
combined  existence  of  Judaism  side  by  side  with  Christianity,  an  im- 
perativ^e  and  eternal  necessity.  For  Christianity  in  its  first  elements 
only  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  religious  idea.  The  whole  historical 
completion  of  its  edifice  formed  a  new  and  entire  contrast  to  that  idea. 
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Vitliin  mankind,  Christianity  was  a  ray  emitted  by  the  religious  idea, 
:hose  effulgence,  in  its  action  on  the  collective  mind,  and  in  its  con- 
olatory  influence  on  countless  hearts  of  men,  was  and  is  still  fraught 
/ith  untold  blessing.  Christianity  bestowed  on  mankind,  in  the  place 
f  Heathenism,  a  new  religious  purport,  and  proclaimed  Love  to  be  the 
lotive  principle  of  human  morality.  But  Christianity  was  satisfied 
^ith  the  general  assertion,  and,  limiting  its  sphere  of  action  to  the  in- 
lividual  man,  failed  to  insist  on  its  realization  in  the  social  man.  It 
)artially  neutralized  its  own  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Love,  by 
urther  adopting  in  its  historical  development  that  of  exclusion  or  elec- 
ion.  It  cannot  therefore,  if  viewed  according  to  general  principles, be 
iccepted  as  the  consummation  of  the  Religious  Idea.  That  idea  has 
•et  to  await  and  to  achieve  its  final  victory  in  the  world  of  man. 
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BY  DK.  J.  M.  JOST. 

The  sect  of  the  Karaites  (or  B'ne  Mikra,  as  they  style  themselves,  or 
i^araimes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  laws),  until 
he  last  century,  was  known  but  to  some  degree  to  those  who  fixed 
heir  attention  on  it ;  but  Karaism,  its  peculiar  dogma,  has  remained 

region  unexplored,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  manuscripts  which 
light  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  which  are  buried  in  European 
ibraries,  and  notwithstanding  several  attempts  have  recently  been 
lade  to  enter  into  a  communication  with  learned  Karaites.  The  old 
hroniclers  offer  but  a  collection  of  fragments,  from  which  each  has 
onstructed  a  form  conformable  to  his  own  ideas;  to  enter  carefully 
ito  the  study  of  these  writings,  they  lacked  either  patience  or  knowl- 
dge.  Besides,  all  that  has  been  stated  by  Karaites  consulted  on  their 
ogma,  does  not  exceed  superficiality,  and  as  yet  their  history  is  wrap- 
ed  in  a  deep  veil,  which  they  are  themselves  unable  to  raise. 

One  would  imagine  that  a  sect  so  much  in  opposition  to  Rabbinism 
:iust  in  the  very  beginning  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  hitter's 
otaries,  and  called  forth  vigorous  and  detailed  refutations.  Such  a 
ispute,  when  continued,  would  have  strongly  reacted  on  the  other 
'arty,  and  thus  have  brought  to  light  the  nature  and  development  of 
Caraism.  But  that  doctrine  attracted  but  rarely  the  attention  of  the 
labbinists,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  was  always  treated  as  a  heresy, 
nd  met  but  with  bitter  reproof  or  contemptuous  remarks,  of  which 
umerous  proofs  are  furnished  by  Ibn  Ezra's  manner  of  attacking  the 
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Karaitic;  interpretatloiiR  of  the  Bacred  Scripture.  The  (le<^ree  of  esteem 
witli  wliicli  Maiinuni  speaks  of  the  })hilosoi)hic  prineiple.s  of  the  Kara- 
ites iri  due  to  their  adoption  of  the  Arabic  phihj.sophy  ;  otlierwise  he 
condemns  their  system  as  one-sided,  and  liis  remarks  upon  this  rejec- 
tion of  th(!  tradition  are  severe  and  hostile.  J>oth  these  authors,  who, 
liviiiiz;  in  tl»e  twelfth  century,  when  Karaism  was  most  flourishing, 
might  have  described  it  with  all  that  perfection  which  tlieir  views  of 
it  would  have  admitted — both  these  authors  pass  it  over  in  silence,  un- 
doubtedly because  they  a})prehended  no  danger  from  it.  Historians 
mention  an  attempt  of  the  Karaites  to  spread  their  doctrines  in  Spain, 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  stating  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt 
without  recording  its  details,  wdiich  would  appear  so  important  to  us. 
Here  and  there,  we  find  a  mention  of  the  Karaites  in  the  writings  of 
later  Rabbins,  but  the  remarks  are  always  short  and  slight,  onh'  to 
answer  their  momentary  purpose,  while  the  w^orks  of  the  Karaites,  for 
the  greater  part  existing  in  manuscripts  only,  and  being  mostly,  on 
account  of  their  extensiveness,  neither  copied  nor  printed,  became  more 
and  more  difficult  of  access,  and  some  were  entirely  lost ;  the  Rabbin- 
ists  found  no  occasion  to  examine  more  closely  the  manners,  ceremo- 
nies, and  doctrines  of  that  sect;  this  was  a  study  which  exceeded  the 
limits  of  tlieir  researches.  To  war  against  Karaism,  as  Saadja  had  done 
for  some  time,  they  then  deemed  superfluous.  Thus  the  two  parties 
existed  on  the  side  of  each  other,  and  even  in  those  countries  where 
both  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  the  same  oppression,  no  further  con- 
nections took  place,  except  some  personal  relations. 

For  our  days  it  was  reserved  to  discover,  among  other  treasures  of 
antiquity,  some  of  the  sources  of  Karaisn),  and  to  pave  the  road  to  a 
knowledge  Avliich  certainly  claims  historical  interest  in  a  high  degree. 
For  these  discoveries  we  are  indebted  partly  to  the  immediate  connec- 
tions established  between  some  of  our  researches  and  several  learned 
and  kind  Karaites  (in  which  the  ^vriter  of  this  sketch  flatters  himself 
that  he  led  the  way  in  the  year  1829) ;  partly  to  the  diff*usion  of  sev- 
eral Karaitic  works  by  publication,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Karaites 
in  Krimm  to  have  some  important  works  printed,  of  which  a  number 
appeared  in  the  years  1830-33,  which  are,  however,  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  booksellers,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  printed  manu- 
scripts ;  partly  to  the  deeper  researches  made  into  the  other  existing 
manuscripts  to  w^iich  admission  may  be  obtained,  and  partly  to  the 
discussions  in  Jewish  periodicals. 

In  attributing  historical  value  to  the  results  of  these  researches,  how- 
ever feeble,  we  expect  that  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  only  the 
love  for  the  strange  and  the  extraordinary  which  would  turn  its  atten- 
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tion  to  Karaism,  but  rather  that  we  feel  convinced  that  the  dogma  of 
a  sect  which  could  preserve  its  character  through  a  thousand  years, 
under  tlie  different  situations  and  constitutions  of  the  countries  into 
which  its  adherents  were  thrown,  and  even  under  the  different  changes 
during  its  own  development,  must  enforce  respect  even  from  its  most 
zealous  antagonists,  at  least  in  a  scientific  view,  and  that  in  that  dogma 
a  vital  principle  is  contained,  which  to  know  must  be  of  some  import 
to  anv  one  who  follows  attentively  the  events  of  the  religious  world. 

Having  made  researches  into  the  productions  of  the  Karaites  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  think  we  may  now  proceed  to  lay  the  results  down 
in  a  small  sketch,  so  much  the  more,  since  even  these  few  accounts 
were  with  difficulty  extracted  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  under  which 
these  ruins  are  buried.  However,  we  will  not  depict  this  difficulty  by 
detailed  reference,  or  by  the  refutations  of  opposing  views,  but  merely 
limit  ourselves  to  stating  the  most  important  facts,  sometimes  confirm- 
ing our  opinions,  or  freely  acknowledging  our  ignorance  or  doubts.  A 
critical  discussion  and  explanation  of  many  particulars  must  be  left  for 
some  more  appropriate  opportunity. 

I. IDEA    OF    KARAISM. 

Karaisra,  in  contraposition  to  Rabbinism,  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  protestation,  and  the  relation  between  the  two 
creeds  as  resembling  that  of  Protestantism  to  Catholicism.  Some 
describe  it  as  a  flat  contradiction  to  tradition  and  E-abbinical  statutes, 
others  as  rationalism  against  piety  or  supernaturalism,  or  as  criticism 
against  authority,  or  some  other  contrast.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  in 
Karaism  single  features  may  be  traced  which  would  justify  such  rela- 
tions, but  none  of  them  express  the  character  of  that  dogma  totally,  as 
it  contains  many  elements  of  the  opposed  Rabbinical  principles. 

This  inaccuracy  of  definition  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  reliirious 
controversies,  if  they  but  admit  of  argumentation;  for  each  party  at- 
tempting its  justification  in  a  philosophical  way,  retains  at  the  same 
time  so  much  of  positive  creed  to  refer  to,  as  will  counterbalance  rea- 
soning which  so  easily  leads  astray  from  religion.  Thus  it  must  not 
surprise  us  when  in  modern  times,  throuijh  an  insufficient  knowled<'-e 
of  the  subject,  some  considered  Karaism  as  the  progressive  principle, 
while  others  ascribed  this  principle  to  Rabbinism,  both  exposing'-  the 
stationary  system  of  the  opposite  part3^ 

To  confess  the  truth,  we  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  express  the 
vital  principle  of  Karaism  in  one  word  characteristically,  as  is  usually 
done  in  our  days  in  treating  of  similar  matters.     Nay,  we  are  even 
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wont  to  look  witli  inistnist  upon  all  tliose  exproRRions,  however  \r\frer\- 
iouisly  moulded,  and  consider  them  mostly  as  misleadinfr.  It  pcems  to 
lis  to  1)0  more  correct  to  state  the  most  essential  features  by  wln'ch  that 
l)rinc,ij)le  is  manifested,  the  more  so  as,  at  different  times,  different 
features  have  been  nioi-e  ener^^eticall}^  prominent. 

Karaism  does  hy  no  means  consist  in  a  mere  protestation  or  denial 
of  tradition,  or  a  reformation  or  change  of  the  Synagogue,  or  a  reaction 
or  return  to  Mosaicism,  or  a  controversy  against  hierarchical  abuses, — 
it  rather  contains  all  those  ideas  jointly ;  it  is  a  positive,  but  one-sided- 
system  reared  from  Judaism,  which,  in  tlie  progress  of  its  In'storical 
development,  followed  a  peculiar  direction,  gradually  assuming  more 
and  more  self-existence. 

Developing  its  germs  from  an  early  period,  and  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced by  outward  incidents,  Karaism  assumed  a  peculiar  form,  more 
inwardly  progressing,  and  whose  characteristic  is  that  it  does  not  shoot 
up  luxuriantly,  bat  rather  is  fixed  to  the  stem  and  root,  where  it  partly 
deca3''s,  but  is  less  exposed  to  be  shaken  by  tempests.  Karaism  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  purposed  stand-still  at  certain  positive  points,  which 
are  particularly  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  customs  founded  on  the 
spirit  they  exhale,  as  an  anxious  apprehension  of  every  influence  lead- 
ing away  from  those  points  ;  and  it  unfolds  a  rigorousness  and  legality 
more  juridical  than  theological,  an  implacable  enmity  to  symbolism, 
a  certain  severity  toward  all  human  weakness,  an  aversion  to  all  ranges 
of  imagination,  a  stoic  firmness  in  morals,  a  trust  in  virtuous  conduct, 
elevated  beyond  all  worldly  interests,  and,  with  all  that,  an  humble 
self-denial,  extirpating  even  a  noble  pride. 

In  addition  to  these  peculiarities,  there  is  obviously  in  Karaism  the 
desire  of  supporting  the  accepted  dogmas,  partly  by  knowledge  derived 
from  experience,  and  partly  by  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  conse- 
quently to  acquire  these  two  kinds  of  resources ;  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  an  inclination  to  attack  opposite  views,  which  is  naturally  at- 
tended by  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  knowing  them :  these  features 
define  the  region  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  Karaites.  These  obser- 
vations may  sufiice  to  give  a  summary  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  dogma. 

In  contraposition  to  Rabbinism  and  its  ofi'spring  the  Chassidisni, 
Karaism  exhibits  a  sort  of  barrenness.  Its  philosophy  is  that  of  reason, 
and  its  subject  limited  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  which  not  even  the 
parables  are  allowed  to  be  subjected  to  a  just  criticism.  Its  creed  is 
only  the  submission  to  obligations,  and  its  purpose  to  understand  these 
and  to  fulfil  them  without  evasion  or  subterfuge.  Hence  continual 
complaints  about  their  condition,  which  would  interfere  with  the  study, 
and  more  so  with  the  discharge,  of  these  obligations. 
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Rabbinism,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  indulges  in  fancies.  To  its 
followers  history  is  not  a  barren  custom,  nor  the  law  subjected  to  a 
juridical  interpretation  only,  but  the  command  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  is  thus  far  acknowledged,  that  the  laws  are  applied  also  under 
other  circumstances,  both  as  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  word. 

The  philosophy  of  Rabbinism  ventures  but  reluctantly  to  dwell  on 
the  vital  questions  of  the  faith  ;  every  sort  of  skepticism  is  half  a  revolt, 
and  only  the  most  advanced  disciples  are  allowed  deeper  to  penetrate 
into  the  mj^steries  of  it,  theosophy  and  cosmology ;  but  the  gates  of 
its  spiritual  realm  are  thrown  open  to  innumerable  shapes  of  fancy, 
which  inspire  it  W'ith  a  peculiar  life,  a  joyful  compensation  for  the 
miseries  of  the  world.  The  Rabbinist  sings  while  the  Karaite  sighs. 
The  former  is  calmed  by  his  legality ;  the  latter  is  always  conscious  of 
not  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law.  The  Rabbinist  relies  on  his 
authority ;  the  Karaite  has  none  to  refer  to  but  himself.  The  former 
helieves  ;   the  latter  reasons. 

Chassidism  moves  even  in  a  higlier  sphere  in  the  regions  of  fancy  : 
the  austerity  of  belief  is  carried  to  ecstasy.  Every  external  circum- 
stance,— the  sound  of  words,  law  and  custom,  even  earthly  life, — every- 
thing is  taken  as  a  symbol,  is  of  religious  importance,  or,  without  it, 
loses  its  value  altogether.  Hence,  in  Chassidism,  an  unlimited  rejoic- 
ing at  religion,  even  with  the  most  cruel  abstinence ;  which,  however, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  mass  through  a  fanatic  extravagance 
in  the  fantastic  creed,  and  will  thus  easily  degenerate  into  immorality. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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An  Athenian  once  said  to  a  Hebrew  Jad,  "  Here,  my  boy,  is  some 

money  ;  bring  ii<s  some  figs  and  grapes." — The  boy  went  and  purchased 

the  fruit,  and  giving  half  of  it  to  the  stranger,  kept  the  other  half  for 

himself.     "Is  it  customary  here,  for  a  messenger  to  take  half  of  what 

he  fetches  ?  "  said  the  Athenian,  rather  surprised.      "  No,"  answered 

the  boy ;  "  but  our  custom  is  to  speak  what  we  mean,  and  to  do  as  we 

are  desired." — "  But,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  I  did  not  desire  thee  to 

take  half  the  fruit." — "Oh!"  replied  the  boy  shrewdly,  "what  else 

couldst  thou  mean  by  saying  bring  Us  ?     Does  not  that  word  include 

the  Hearer  as  well  as  the  Speaker?  "     The  Athenian  smiled,  and  was 

contented.  Medrasii  Eciioir. 

YoL.  II.— 30 
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A  TRANSLATION  FROM  TIIK  COPTIC,    I5V   RKV.   DR.  MKNSOE. 

Blessed  be  the  memory  of  my  father,  Amron,  and  of  his  father,  Pi- 
thom,  and  of  his  father,  Zalapheel !  I  have  built  their  sepulchre  ;  I 
liave  anointed  it,  perfumed  it,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  Osarsiph. 
The  dragon,  the  falcon,  and  the  crocodile  shall  guard  it  from  the  hand 
of  man.  It  shall  remain  for  ten  thousand  years.  Egypt  shall  be  dust 
and  ashes  ;  and  again  she  shall  be  glorious  ;  again  Egypt  shall  be  dust 
and  ashes  ;  she  shall  again  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  wave  the  sceptre 
over  the  land  from  the  stormy  and  ever-rolling  sea  of  the  north,  to  the 
hills  where  the  sun  looks  down  upon  the  crystal  caverns  and  fathom- 
less gold-mines  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  moon  sows  the  soil  with  opals 
and  emeralds  ;  and  again  Egypt  shall  be  dust  and  ashes,  before  the 
hand  of  man  shall  unseal  the  triple  guard  of  the  sepulchre  of  my 
fathers. 

In  the  chest  that  contains  the  mummy  of  my  lord  and  honored  father, 
Amron,  I  have  laid  the  papyrus  which  tells  of  the  fate  of  his  son  in  the 
most  awful  transactions  of  my  country.  It  is  not  written  for  the  eye 
of  mortal  man  ;  but  when  the  ten  thousand  years  of  the  sepulchre  are 
fled  like  a  dream,. and  the  sages  and  warriors,  the  priests  and  kings  of 
Egypt,  whom  our  love  embalmed,  shall  come  forth  from  the  places  of 
their  rest,  and  unswathing  their  immortal  limbs  from  the  mantles  of 
silk  wrought  with  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  golden  net-work  alone 
worthy  to  preserve  the  holy  and  the  renowned,  shall  again  behold  the 
sun,  and  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  the  days  of  glory,  and  lead  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  the  oracles  of  wisdom — then  shall  I  sit  beside  the 
w^aters  of  the  IS^ile,  in  the  circle  of  my  forefathers  and  my  children, 
even  to  the  hundredth  generation,  and  read  the  records  of  our  fame 
and  our  terrors  under  the  lotus-tree  of  immortality. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  lovely  days 
which  usher  in  the  spring  of  our  matchless  land,  when  I  was  roused  by 
the  intelligence  that  a  great  tumult  had  begun  among  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  field.  I  listened  with  disdain  to  the  idea  that  those 
hereditary  beasts  of  burden,  those  tillers  of  the  soil,  those  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  abject  Hebrews,  could  lift  their  eyes 
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against  the  shining  of  the  spears  of  Egypt.  General  of  the  fourth  army 
of  our  illustrious  kingdom,  tlie  army  of  the  golden  shield  bearers,  who 
had  conquered  all  the  tribes  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  edge  of  the 
desert  to  the  highest  edge  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  girdle  of  the 
world,  1  only  demanded  a  w^ord  from  the  footstool  of  the  king,  the  son  of 
a  hundred  kings,  to  crush  those  sons  of  rebellion  like  the  ants  of  the  de- 
sert, or  scatter  them  wide,  like  the  ashes  of  the  furnace,  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  1  had  just  brought  back  the  army  from  our  conquest. 
It  novv^  lay  encamped  before  me,  a  magnificent  sight,  spreading  to  the 
horizon,  with  its  plunder,  its  prisoners,  and  the  forest  of  waving  and 
bright -colored  banners  torn  from  the  diamond-turbaned  kings  of  the 
mountains.  Zarapah,  tlie  ancient  })rince  of  the  dweller  in  the  east 
Oasis — that  spot  of  living  fountains,  which  looks  green  in  the  ocean  of 
sand  and  lire,  never  passed  by  man,  and  whose  shores  are  marked  only 
by  the  circle  of  eternity — was  sitting  at  my  feet,  bound  with  a  silver 
chain.  lie  was  the  bravest  of  our  enemies,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
brav^est  tribe  ;  but  what  could  withstand  the  shield-bearers  of  Egypt  ? 
His  horsemen  were  overthrown,  his  tent  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his 
brazen  headed  spear  was  as  a  willow  in  the  hands  of  a  child.  In  the  scorn 
of  the  hour,  I  demanded  of  my  royal  captive  what  he  thought  of  the 
hopes  of  those  Hebrews,  to  break  their  chains. 

"  There  is  no  human  hope,"  said  the  ancient  man,  "  while  such  an 
army,  as  that  before  us  lie  ready  to  consume  them,  as  flame  consumes 
.the  chaif  of  the  harvest  floor." 

But  he  pronounced  the  words  with  a  solemnity  unsuited  to  my  scorn  ; 
so  I  again  addressed  him. 

"  No  human  hope,"  said  I,  "  Prince  of  the  Oasis  of  Zophir.  And 
what  other  hope  have  they  ?  Are  they  magicians  ?  Can  they  call  up 
spirits  from  the  fire  or  the  water?  Can  they  bring  the  thunder  and  the 
hail  to  fight  for  them  ?  Can  they  call  the  great  God,  Apis,  to  drive  his 
people  with  his  horns,  into  the  fathomless  surges  of  the  western  sea  ?" 

Zarapah  was  silent,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  above  with  a  calm  intensity, 
as  if  he  gazed  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  gazed  less  with  his  eye  than 
his  mind. 

*'  Mighty  chieftain  of  the  mighty,"  he  at  length  said,  and  bowed  his 
ancient  brow  before  me,  "  invincible  warrior,  favored  pillar  of  the  eter- 
nal throne  of  Mizraim,  how  shall  thy  servant  open  the  weary  lips  of 
age  before  the  son  of  power  and  wisdom  ?" 

I  honor  the  old  man,  for  his  valor  and  his  years,  and,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  bade  him  speak  all  that  rested  on  his  soul. 

"  Prince,"  said  he,  "  I  am  this  day  ninety  years  old  ;  and  it  is  not 
from  the  lips  of  him  who  longs  to  be  silent  forever  that  the  words  of 
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falsehood  kIiouM  ilow.  liut  you  are  a  wan-ior,  aud  you  cannot  know 
fear,  3'ou  are  a  Ra<^e,  and  you  niUHt  love  truth.  '^I'hen  let  the  truth  be 
told.  The  day  of  the  evil  of  E^jpt  is  at  hand."  1  involuntarily  half 
drew  my  seimitar.  Disdain  of  the  slaves,  whose  eyes  shouhl  never  have 
dared  to  lift  themselves  from  the  dust  of  E^ypt,  and  even  resentment 
at  the  rjishness  of  the  prisoner,  who  could  offer  this  intolerable  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  a  kingdom,  as  old  as  the  stars  and  as  im|)eri8hable  as 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  flashed  from  my  eyes  and  quivered  in  my 
frame,  J^ut  the  laws  of  Eiz;ypt  made  the  prisoner  sacred.  Ileluctantly 
I  checked  my  wrath,  and  dashing  the  scimitar  back  into  its  sheath, 
bade  him  go  through  his  whole  tale  of  rebellion.  The  old  man  saw 
my  wrath,  and  thrice  bowing  his  turban  to  the  ground,  proceeded  in 
an  unchanged  voice. 

"  Let  the  pleasure  of  ray  Lord  be  done  upon  his  servant ;  but  since 
it  is  his  command  that  I  speak  the  truth,  the  truth  shall  be  spoken 
The  forefathers  of  Zarapah — may  they  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  stars, 
until  the  light  of  the  last  morning  summons  them  to  glory — were 
lords  of  the  dwellers  in  the  mountains  beyond  the  sand  of  Arabia. 
There  they  worshipped  the  lights  of  heaven.  But  a  stranger  came 
among  them  from  beyond  the  Euphrates — a  man  of  years,  of  great 
wealth,  and  of  exceeding  wisdom.  He  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds, 
yet  our  hand  was  held  back  from  him.  He  was  bold  in  his  indignation 
at  our  altars,  yet  no  man's  spear  was  raised  against  him.  He  declared 
that  the  time  should  come  when  our  altars  should  be  thrown  down, 
our  tents  turned  into  coals  of  fire,  and  our  tribes  scattered  like  the 
leaves  of  the  date-tree  when  the  fruit  has  fallen." 

"  And  were  there  no  warriors  among  you,"  I  exclaimed,  "  to  slay  the 
teller  of  those  evil  tidings  ?" 

''  All  were  warriors  among  us,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  look  that  re- 
minded me  of  his  countenance  when  I  saw  him  fio-htinor  at  the  head 
of  his  fierce  horsemen  ;  "  but  there  was  a  power  round  the  stranger 
that  blunted  the  edge  of  our  wild  fury.  He  told  us  of  things  beyond 
the  thought  of  man.  and  of  the  beo:innino's  of  heaven  and  earth ;  ot 
the  happiness  on  which  our  first  ancestors  dwelt — lovely  as  the  spirits 
of  heaven,  and  pure  as  the  dew  before  it  reddens  in  the  dawn — the 
sovereigns  of  the  earth,  crowned  with  more  than  the  golden  jewels  of 
earth's  kings';  ^ei^owned  with  the  supremacy  of  beauty  of  eternal  youth, 
of  unclouded  wisdom,  of  the  heirship  of  glories  to  which  the  moon  in 
her  midnight  splendor  and  the  sun  in  his  noonday  strength  is  pale. 
The  altars  of  my  fathers  were  smitten  down  by  his  hand  ;  the  wisdom 
of  our  wise'  ni^n  was  turned  into  folly  before  his  mighty  words.  He 
was  filled  with 'the  dark  knowledge  of  things  not  yet  conceived  in  the 
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womb  of  tlie  ages  of  the  world.  All  wondered,  many  worshipped,  and 
some  followed  his  footsteps  through  the  borders  of  the  land.  We  would 
have  made  him  our  king,  but  he  declared  he  was  to  be  a  pilgrim  to 
wander  from  land  to  land,  telling  the  high  mysteries  of  times  past  and 
times  to  come,  till  at  length,  having  reached  the  spot  where  his  course 
was  to  be  finished,  he  would  then  become  the  father  of  a  nation,  vast 
as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  for  number,  powerful  as  the  storms  of  the 
desert  for  strength,  and  bright  as  tlie  stars  of  heaven  for  glory," 

The  old  Arab  remained  moving  his  lips  in  secret  prayer,  his  hands 
uplifted,  and  his  fading  eyes  fixed,  as  if  he  saw  some  of  those  decend- 
ing  shapes  in  which  tlie  gods  once  visited  our  fathers.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  look  upon  him  without  reverence  ;  and  I  felt  awed  by  the  solemn 
serenity  of  the  silver-haired  enthusiast.  But  was  I,  the  chief  of 
warriors,  to  be  overcome  by  the  superstition  of  slaves  ? 

"  Prince,''  I  said,  after  a  pause,  "yours  is  the  land  of  strange  things, 
the  man  was  a  Chaldee — he  was  a  sorcerer — he  laid  his  spells  upon 
your  senses.  Here  we  should  not  have  been  so  willing  to  listen,  and 
thus  not  so  easily  deceived.  If  the  slaves  have  rebelled,  their  rebellion 
must  be  punished  ;  if  their  sorcerers  attempt  to  mislead  them,  they 
must  be  convinced  by  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  men,  and  then  put  to  the 
death  that  they  deserve."  Our  conference  was  broken  off  by  the  sound 
of  the  trampling  of  cavalry.  The  beating  of  their  shields,  and  the 
braying  of  their  trumpets  announced  a  messenger  from  the  king.  The 
royal  chamberlain  was  the  bearer  of  the  king's  message,  wrapped  in 
its  case  of  purple.  It  was  a  command  to  march  straight  for  Memphis. 
The  old  prince  of  the  Oasis  cast  a  look  of  sorrow  around  him  as  I  read 
the  order,  while  I  inwardly  smiled  at  the  coming  disappointment  of 
his  prediction.  "  Not  for  myself,  mighty  chieftain,"  said  he,  "  do  I 
grieve,  but  for  my  lord  Pharaoh,  in  whose  hands  is  the  life  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  not  for  the  rebellious  sons  of  the  Hebrews,  but  for  the  wise,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  prosperous,  the  sons  of  Egypt." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TAILOK  AND  THE  BEOKEN  MOETAR 

An  Athenian,  going  along  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  found  a  broken 
iron  mortar.  Wishing  to  exhibit  his  wit,  he  entered  a  tailor's  shop, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  master,  said,  ''Master,  be  so  kind  and 
put  a  patch  on  this  mortar."  "  I  will,"  said  the  Hebrew,  "  as  soon  as 
thou  wilt  make  me  a  few  threads  of  this  material " — giving  liim  a 
handful  of  sand.  Medrash  Ecnoii. 


CHARLES  LEVER. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  tliere  Las  passed  away  a  man 
who  for  some  years  controlled  its  course,  and  whose  interest  was 
evinced  in  it  to  the  latest  period.  The  lapse  of  time  brings  its  changes  ; 
but  this  sad  intelligence  was  received  by  a  shock  of  surprise  on  both 
sides  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  in 
all  countries  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  in  many  cities 
and  societies  on  the  European  continent.  He,  however,  had  known 
that  he  was  under  the  sentence  of  his  physicians,  and  had  accepted  it 
quietly,  courageously,  uncomplainingly,  and  with  an  unaffected  sub- 
mission to  the  Supreme  Will,  w^hich  only  the  presentiment  of  parting 
from  the  nearest  and  dearest  around  him  could  shake  from  its  serenity. 
To  these,  indeed,  and  to  a  host  of  friends  far  and  wide,  and  to  the 
multitude  who  only  knew  and  loved  him  through  his  books,  such  a 
loss,  however  long  anticipated,  comes  at  the  last  moment  with  all  the 
sharpness  of  an  unforeseen  calamity.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one 
whose  nature  was  so  full  as  his  of  all  the  energy  and  the  sweetness  of 
life,  so  rich  in  feelings  and  in  thoughts,  in  all  susceptibilities  and  sym- 
pathies, so  capable  of  inspiring  and  enjoying  the  heartiest  and  the 
purest  affection,  so  exuberantly  gifted  with  all  the  graces  of  the  keen- 
est and  kindliest  wit,  so  prodigally  communicative  of  all  his  gifts, 
should  disappear  into  silence,  and  be,  for  this  world,  no  more  than  a 
tale  that  is  told. 

Charles  James  Lever  was  born  at  Dublin,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1806 ;  and  although  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  for  many  years  so  readily  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
natural  genius  that  he  had  long  since  secured  to  himself  not  merely  a 
high,  but  a  really  exceptional  reputation  in  the  national  literature ; 
insomuch  that  he  occupies  among  L'isli  novelists  the  same  relative 
position  that  Bulwer  holds  among  the  romancists  of  England,  and  that 
Scott  does  among  all  the  great  masters  of  fiction  everywhere.  He  is  a 
Saul  in  the  midst  of  them,  taller  than  the  rest  by  a  head  and  shoulders. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lever  there  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1831 ;  and  after  passing  through  another  course  of  study, 
graduated  in  the  following  year,  1832,  on  the  continent,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  Besides  graduating,  he  there  also  took  his  diploma 
in  medicine.     Scarcely  had  he  qualified  himself  as  a  medical  practi- 
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tioner,  when  the  then  startling  importation  into  Europe  of  the  Asiatic 
plague,  spoken  of  in  those  days,  horribly,  as  the  cholera  morbus,  had 
begun  to  ravage  Ireland  from  seaboard  to  seaboard.  Though  but  just 
relieved  from  his  gown  and  cap  as  a  collegian,  Charles  Lever  was  at 
once  nominated,  under  the  pressure  of  that  great  emergency,  medical 
superintendent  of  a  wide  and  densely-populated  tract  of  country, 
embracing  within  it  the  city  of  Londonderry,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Coleraine  and  Newtown-limavaddy.  A  dozen  j^ears  afterwards,  when 
his  name  had  already  become  famous  as  a  writer  of  imagination,  he 
drew  upon  his  experiences  in  that  time  of  the  terrible  pestilence,  when 
enforcing,  in  the  smallest,  but  not  for  that  reason  the  least  remarkable 
of  his  many  fictions,  the  charming,  and  in  parts  powerful  little  story 
of  "  St.  Patrick's  Eve,"  the  noble  moral  that  prosperity  has  as  many 
duties  as  adversity  has  sorrows.  Having  done  good  service  in  his 
rriedical  capacity,  when  aid  of  precisely  that  kind  was  sorely  needed 
during  that  terrible  tribulation,  memorable  even  among  the  numerous 
and  often  all  but  overwhelming  sorrows  of  Ireland,  Lever,  almost 
immediately  on  the  abatement  of  the  disorder,  and  as  if  in  reward  for 
the  precocious  energy  he  had  been  displaying,  received,  though  yet  but 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  British 
legation  at  Brussels.  That  position  he  held  during  three  years  alto- 
gether; eventually,  however,  to  the  regret  of  his  patients,  it  may  be. 
but  certainly  to  the  delight  of  his  readers,  doing  what  Oliver  Gold- 
smith and  Tobias  Smollet  had  before  him,  forsaking  the  pharmacopoeia 
for  imao^i native  literature. 

It  was  in  the  year  1833  that  an  event  took  place  in  Dublin  that 
changed  the  destinies  of  Lover  as  it  did  of  some  others.  The  Duhlin 
University  Magazine  was  started  by  a  few  earnest  men  of  letters  and 
an  adventurous  publisher,  and  its  first  number  appeared  in  January. 
Lever  was  soon  attracted  to  a  corps,  amongst  whom  w^ere  many  of  his 
old  college  companions;  and  he  became  a  contributor  for  the  first  time 
in  March,  1834.  We  care  not  (says  a  writer  in  the  Athenceum)  to 
record  his  first  story,  as  he  has  never  put  his  name  to  it  or  republished 
it,  though  it  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  magazine  tales,  and  exhibits 
much  of  the  vivacity  and  picturesque  power  for  which  in  after-life  he 
was  so  distinguished ;  but  we  mention  the  fact,  as  it  is  generally 
believed  that  his  first  essay  as  a  novelist  was  "The  Confessions  of 
Harry  Lorrequer,"  the  first  chapter  of  which  appeared  in  the  Duhlin 
University  Magazine  of  February,  1837.  With  each  succeeding  num- 
ber, the  genius  and  power  of  the  author  expanded,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  tale  increased.  We  know  well  that  Lever,  at  that  time,  was  far 
from  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  and  was  by  no  means 
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disposed  to  look  iii>()ii  letters  as  ever  likely  to  become  liis  ])rofe86ion. 
And  so  lie  held  l>y  his  (!iillin^,  and  obtained  the  post  of  physician  to 
the  British  embassy  at  Brussels,  continuing  liis  tale  to  its  completion 
in  February,  1840.  It  has  been  stated  that  Lever  at  one  time  gave  up 
all  thought  of  continuing  "The  Confessions."  This  is  not  bo.  Had 
he  been  even  so  disjKjsed,  his  friends  appreciated  his  work  too  highly 
to  have  suffered  him  to  do  so.  Nay,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
growing  estimate  of  its  success,  in  the  fact,  that,  during  its  issue  as  a 
serial,  he  adopted  the  norn  de lAurae  of  "  IJarry  Lorrequer"  in  several 
remarkably  sprightly  and  discursive  papers,  entitled  Continental  Gos- 
sipings,"  the  lirst  of  which  appeared  in  the  magazine  in  April,  1839. 
"The  Confessions"  were  no  sooner  finished  in  the  periodical,  tlian 
they  were  published  complete,  in  8vo,  in  1840,  and  Charles  Lever,  as 
"  Harry  Lorrequer,"  took  his  rank  amongst  British  novelists  of  reputa- 
tion. In  March  of  the  same  year,  the  first  chapter  of  "  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley  "  came  out  in  the  JDuhlin  Urdversity  Magazine^  to  run  its  success- 
ful course,  and  be  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  in  1841.  Mr. 
Lever  was  now  a  celebrity.  He  had  essayed  a  bold  flight,  tested  the 
strength  of  his  wing,  and  it  sustained  him ;  and  so  he  took  heartily  to 
literature  as  the  business  of  his  life.  Having  returned  to  Dublin,  he 
undertook,  in  1842,  the  editorship  of  the  periodical  in  which  he  had 
won  his  laurels.  These  were  bright  days  for  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine^  as  Lever  gathered  round  him  the  men  of  genius  and  erudi- 
tion in  his  own  country :  the  two  O'Sullivans,  AVilliam  Archer  But- 
ler, William  Carleton,  Messrs.  Samuel  Ferguson,  W.  R.  "Wilde,  D.  F. 
McCarthy,  Butt,  Waller,  and  man}^  others.  Xo  editor  ever  was  more 
popular ;  none  knew  better  "  how  to  drive  his  team,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
than  Charles  Lever.  The  re-unions  at  his  country  residence,  not  far 
from  Dublin,  w^ere  delectable.  The  brightest,  the  wittiest,  the  most 
scholarly  men  were  sure  to  be  met  at  his  table ;  and  he  handled  his 
reins  so  dexterously,  and  used  his  whip  (on  the  rare  occasions  that  he 
did  so)  with  such  skill  and  judgment,  that  you  heard  but  the  crack 
that  cheered  and  stimulated,  and  saw  not  the  lash  that  kept  all  to  the 
traces.  We  well  remember  those  pleasant  noctes^  the  beaming  face  of 
our  host,  every  muscle  trembling  with  humor,  the  light  of  his  merry 
eye,  the  smile  that  expanded  his  mouth,  and  showed  his  fine  white 
teeth,  the  musical  ringing  laugh  that  stirred  every  heart,  the  finely- 
modulated  voice  uttering  some  witty  mot^  telling  some  droll  incident, 
or  some  strange  adventure.  Indeed,  Lever  was  one  of  the  best  cau- 
seurs  and  raconteurs  to  be  met  with,  and  managed  conversation  with 
singular  tact ;  never  seeking  to  monopolize  the  talk,  but,  by  the  felicity 
of  some  remark  thrown  in  at  the  right  moment,  insensibly  attracting 
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be  attention  of  all,  till  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  then  wen  t 
ffin  one  of  his  characteristic  sallies.  How  many  of  his  witty  sayings 
nd  racy  anecdotes  are  still  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  ! 

For  about  three  years  Lever  held  the  post  of  editor  of  the  magazine, 
.nd  then  went  to  reside  on  the  continent,  still  continuing  to  write,  with 
inwearied  industry  and  increasing  reputation,  for  various  periodicals. 
Vbout  1845  he  obtained  a  diplomatic  post  at  Florence,  and  from  that 
)eriod  resided  abroad,  making  occasional  visits  to  Eiigland  and  Ire- 
and.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  at  Spezzia,  and  in  1867 
0  a  similar  post  at  Trieste. 

Released  from  the  thraldom  of  editorship.  Lever  enjoyed  a  whole 
;welvemonth  in  wandering,  just  as  the  humor  prompted  him,  hither 
md  thither,  through  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  tak- 
ng  his  own  horses  with  him,  driving  a  team,  and  cracking  his  whip 
lefiantly  of  every  ramshackle  remise^  and  lumbering  diligence,  and 
)ig-booted  postilion,  anywhere  to  be  met  with  on  the  road  from  Ostend 
io  the  Lake  of  Constance.  At  the  eastern  exti'emity  of  the  latter,  he 
lettled  down  for  a  while  in  1846,  making  his  home  in  the  Schloss  Rei- 
lenburg,  a  picturesque  Tyrolese  castle  at  Bregenz.  There  he  wrote 
;he  "  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  a  book  admirably  descriptive  of  Ireland  as 
t  was  before  the  Union,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Directly 
ifter  its  completion,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  author  removed  from 
Bregenz  to  Como,  where,  in  a  charming  villa,  he  remained  for  another 
^ear,  during  that  period  writing,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  late 
secretary  of  legation,  the  diary  and  notes  of  "  Horace  Tenipleton." 
A.S  the  title  of  the  work  indicated,  the  structure  of  the  narrative  was 
)stensibly  autobiographic.  Written  in  a  manner  simultaneously  with 
;his,  there  came  from  the  flowing  pen  of  the  novelist  his  story  of 
'  Roland  Cashel,"  before  the  close  of  the  publication  of  which  in  its 
periodical  form  Lever  had  quitted  the  Villa  Cima  at  Como,  and  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  Palazzo  Ximenes,  at  Florence.  There,  in  that 
iity  of  flowers,  it  was  his  happy  fortune  to  pass  the  next  twenty  years 
3f  a  joyous  and  blithe  existence.  Numerous  though  his  writings  have 
Deen,  they  have  been  thrown  ofl*,  all  of  them,  literally  currente  calarno^ 
in  the  intervals  of  a  life  that  in  his  own  enjoyment  of  it  has  been  all 
loliday.  Before  the  completion  of  his  next  serial  story  of  "  The  Dal- 
bons,"  he  had,  it  is  true,  changed  his  quarters  in  the  capital  of  Tus- 
3any,  where  his  address  thenceforth  was  for  many  years  the  Palazzo 
Capponi.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  first  decade  of  his 
sojourn  in  Florence,  moreover,  he  had  been  appointed,  on  Nov.  26, 
1858,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  responsible  post  of  II.B.M. 
vice-consul   at   Spezzia.     Between    Florence  and    Spezzia,  where    he 
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l)Ojite(l  and  swjini,  j)hiy(Ml  wliiht,  Jind  wrote  liis  O'Dcnvderies  ad  Wntu 
life  i^lided  by  him  duriiif^  all  the  hiter  half  of  liis  reHidence  in  Tuscanit 
more  sunsliinily  and  diiHj)liii^  tlian  the  waters  of  the  Arno  and  thtt 
Mediterranean,  until  his  removal  to  Trieste  in  tlie  February  of  ISC';} 
when  lio  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  her  J*ritannic  Majesty's  consnli 
;L!:eneral  at  that  great  outport  of  the  Austrian  empire  on  the  north 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  There,  on  the  outskirts  of  that  poly 
glot  meeting-])] ace  of  so  maii}^  different  nationalities,  tliis  light-hearted 
and  keen-witted  observer  of  his  fellow-men  had  settled  down  6eemingl";| 
en perin(i7ience  at  the  Villa  Gasteiyer.  IJis  life  c»f  expatriation  thnl 
during  all  these  years  past,  at  Bregenz,  at  Florence,  at  Spezzia.  :: 
Trieste,  has  among  his  intimate  friends  here  at  home  been  regard 
askance  as  something  very  much  like  banishment.  Located  in  th 
luckiest  spots  in  all  Christendom  for  enlarging  the  range  of  his  acquain 
ance,  he  has  been  brought  by  circumstances  into  personal  communica 
tion  with  nearly  all  the  interesting  and  agreeable  people  of  his  genera 
tion.  For  although  he  has  inscribed  one  book  simply  to  the  oldes 
friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  another  to  his  own  children,  he  ha 
more  frequently,  it  might  almost  be  said  as  a  rule,  distributed  these 
evidences  of  his  cordiality  among  men  and  women  of  mark,  as  variec 
in  character  as  Prof.  Wilson  and  Maria  Ed  ore  worth,  as  Eothen  KinsT' 
lake  and  the  late  Marquess  of  Xormandy,  as  G.  P.  P.  James  an( 
Chief  Justice  AV^hiteside,  as  Charles  Dickens  and  Lord  Lytton.  P 
verting,  however,  from  himself  to  his  writings,  we  would  remark  tha 
in  the  story  last  particularized  as  having  been  finished  shortly  after  hi 
removal  from  Como  to  Florence,  two  strangely  eccentric  creation 
were  introduced  among  the  dramatis  person(B  j  a  dwarf  as  impossible 
as  Quilp,  in  the  person  of  Herr  Poeckel,  and  an  Abbe  D'Esmonde  at 
improbable  as  the  Pere  Poden  of  the  "  Juif  Errant."  Written  in 
companionship  with  "  The  Daltons"  was  the  imaginar}-  history  of  thi 
soldier  of  fortune,  "  Maurice  Tiernay."  Later  on,  the  indefatigabl 
novelist  produced  in  the  same  way,  by  instalment,  together  and  ye 
apart,  another  and  far  more  remarkable  brace  of  fictitious  narratives 
one  avowedly  as  his  own,  the  other  anonymously,  the  latter  under  th 
title  of  the  "  Confessions  of  Con  Cregon  ;  "  the  former  being  the  well 
knowm  story  of  the  "  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin."  During  the  spring  o 
1865  both  were  completed.  Doubtless  to  his  own  secret  amusement 
the  anonymous  tale  about  the  Irish  Gil  Bias  was  held  up  by  mon 
than  one  sagacious  critic  in  invidious  comparison  with  its  author' 
acknowledged  productions,  as  the  effusion  of  a  rival  author  whos( 
works  were  destined  to  sweep  Charles  Lever's  altogether  out  of  publii 
consideration.     Yet  the  "  Martins,"  for  all  that,  looking  back  at  th< 
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3,  is  incomparably  the  abler  production.  A  three- vol ii me d  novel, 
.itled  ''Fortunes  of  Glencore,"  was  the  next  fiction  issued  from  the 
iss  by  the  author  of  "  O'Malley."  Its  immediate  successor  appear- 
;  in  the  old  piecemeal  of  the  day,  half  Macaire,  half  Law,  a  rogue  of 
isummate  genius,  by  name  "  Davenport  Dunn."  Another  and 
Dther  fiction  still,  in  two  senses,  succeeded.  One  of  them,  it  might 
said  whimsically,  was  "  One  of  Them ; "  the  next  described  ''  Sir 
sper  Carew  ;  "  his  life  and  experiences.  But  especially  noticeable 
long  all  Mr.  Lever's  books,  as  the  best  of  them — and  we  don't  shrink 
m  claiming  for  it  this  pre-eminence — was  the  work  happily  brought 
a  close  in  the  spring  of  1854,  the  w^ittiest,  drollest,  delightfulest  of 
>  choicer  masterpieces,  "  The  Dodd  Family."  Like  "  Flumphrey 
inker,"  which  is  also  surely  its  author's  masterpiece,  this  ehef  Woeii- 
!  is  in  letters.  It  runs  over  with  comicality  and  worldly  wisdom, 
d  pleasantries  the  most  irresistible  and  the  most  exhilarating. 
"Luttrell  of  Arran"  was  finished  under  date  Marola  la  Spezzia  ;  and 
the  same  place  was  completed,  before  the  close  of  1862,  the  clever, 
3ugh  sketchy  one-volumed  tale  of  "  The  Fisherman's  Home,"  hight 
Harrington."  This  was  the  work  inscribed  by  Lever  to  Dickens  ; 
i  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  sequel  to  that  dedication,  tliat  the 
mer  contributed  his  two  next  stories,  each  of  them  brief,  "A  lient 
the  Cloud,"  and  "  A  Day's  Ride  :  a  Life's  E-omance,"  to  the  pages 
All  the  Year  Eoimd.  At  Spezzia,  too,  he  contributed  largely  to 
ice  a  Week.  Another  minor  work  was  dashed  off  a  few  years  after- 
rds,  in  a  kindred  spirit,  at  the  request  of  Anthony  Trollope,  for 
jSt.  PanVs  Magazine^  in  the  shape  of  "  Paul  Gosslett's  Con- 
sions."  Meanwhile,  Cornelius  O'Dowd  had  gayly  come  to  the  fore 
Blackwood. 

Lever  has  also  penned  as  many  as  four  other  novels  since  his  com- 
ition  of  the  last  of  the  stories  already  enumerated  ;  two  through  the 
iible-colunmed  pages  of  Maga. — "  Tony  Butler,"  and  "  Sir  Brook 
ssbrooke  ;  "  two  in  the  Cornhill, — "  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's 
lly,"  and  ''  That  Boy  of  Norcott's."  Another  had  only  just  finish- 
in  the  last-mentioned  periodical,  a  sprightly  and  thoroughly  Irisli 
tion,  under  the  old  name  of  "  Lord  Kilgobbin.'^ 
The  novels  of  Charles  Lever  hold  their  place,  and  they  will  continue 
hold  it.  And  he  was  active  and  busy  to  the  last.  The  new  novel 
lich  appeared  from  his  pen  within  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks 
rich  in  the  same  charm  as  of  old ;  mellowed  by  years  of  experience 
leed,  but  not  impaired  ;  the  same  keen  humor,  the  same  abounding 
1.  The  dedication  of  that  novel,  "  Lord  Kilgobbin,"  is  now  before 
;  and  as  we  read  its  lines,  the  saddest  that  Charles  Lever  ever  wrote, 
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it  is  ini])C)Ssil)lG  not  to  ]>c  Ktruck  hy  tlie  idea  tliat  tlieir  author  was 
liannted,  wlieii  lie  penned  tliein,  with  a  niehincholy  and  over-true  fore- 
bodini^  of  a  sad  catastroplie  which  was,  as  the  event  hjus  proved,  so  near 
at  liand.  "To  the  nieniory,"  so  runs  the  mournful  inscription,  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  a  profound  domestic  affliction,  "  of  one 
whose  companionship  made  the  liapj)iness  of  a  lon<^  life,  and  whose 
loss  has  left  me  helpless,  I  dedicate  these  volumes,  written  in  breaking 
health  and  broken  spirits.  The  task  that  was  once  my  joy  and  pride 
I  have  lived  to  find  associated  with  my  sorrow.  It  is  not,  then,  with- 
out a  cause  I  say  I  hope  this  effort  may  ])e  my  last."  Even  thus  it  was 
to  be.  The  closing  page  was  already  written,  and  the  ultimate  line 
blotted.  The  finger  of  death  has  inscribed  the  word  Jinia  upon  the 
career  of  a  man,  who,  throughout  his  long  and  unceasingly  active  life, 
provided  a  rich  storehouse  of  honest  and  healthful  literary  amusement 
for  his  age,  and  for  ages  to  come ;  who  never  embodied  an  idea  or 
w^'ote  a  paragraph  which  father  need  fear  to  place  in  his  boy's  hands, 
or  which  can  be  construed  as  conveying  one  impure  inuendo,  one  im- 
modest afterthought.  This  is  the  great  literary  glory  of  the  man  ;  this 
constitutes  the  best  and  brio-htest  laurel  in  the  wreath  which  we  lav 
upon  his  tomb.  Animal  spirits,  rollicking  fun,  inexhaustible  amuse- 
ment— of  these  the  novels,  of  Lever  are  brimful ;  but  they  are  absolute- 
ly without  anything  which  is  base  in  itself  or  lowering  in  its  tenden- 
cies. The  animalism  in  which  he  revels  is  the  animalism  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed.  I*^o  youthful  mind  was  ever  impregnated  with 
a  single  seed  of  unwholesome  appetite  or  desire  by  the  novels  of 
Charles  Lever.  They  are  infected  by  no  moral  taint ;  their  atmosphere 
is  free  indeed  and  controlled  ;  their  hilarity  runs  high,  and  sometimes 
boisterous  ;  their  heroes  are  often  enough  impossible  and  extravagant. 
We  are  introduced  to  nodes  coBnaque  deum  not  a  few ;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  an  English  parent  need  hesitate  to  commend  to  the  lei- 
sure-hour reading  of  an  inquiring  English  boy. 

Whatever  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of  life  and  character  which  is 
sometimes  called  "  fast,"  Lever  portrayed,  is  refined  and  purified  by 
the  artist  himself.  The  air  is  cleared  of  the  poison  ;  the  sting  is  taken 
from  the  flower.  In  the  deviltry  of  Lever's  scenes  there  may  be  much 
that  is  contagious;  there  is  nothing  that  is  noxious.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
ceptional thing  for  him  to  touch  at  all  upon  topics  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter ;  but  when  he  does, — witness  his  novel  of  "  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke," 
— how  palpable,  how  intense,  how  unmitigated  is  his  scorn  for  base- 
ness, cowardice,  vice.  In  all  these  matters.  Lever's  strong  sense  of 
manly  rectitude  is  apparent.  There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  are 
his  sympathies.  He  does  not,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the  "  fleshly  school" 
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of  muscular  novelists,  palter  with  iniquity,  and  while  denouncing  sin  in 
tlie  abstract,  revel  in  the  highly-colored  passages  that,  to  the  youthful 
mind,  are  the  most  fatal  provocatives  to  sin  in  the  concrete.     As  for  his 
heroes,  who  does  not  know  the  infinite  series  of  escapades  and  scrapes 
through  which  he  conducts  them  ?     They  are  in  difficulty  often  ;  some- 
times they  are  in  debt.     They  are  always  open  to  fun  ;  but  the  fun  is 
pure  and  wholesome.     As  for  the  debt,  it  is  disposed  of  by  some  com- 
fortable wind-fall ;  as  for  the  difficulties,  they  are  honorably  surmount- 
ed.    I^ever  in  the  course  of  the  adventures  of  the  most  rapid  of  Charles 
Lever's  heroes  are  we  introduced  to  the  demi-monde^  or  the  heavy  air 
of  the  bagnio  or  casino.     Tliis  freedom  from  anything  like  vicious  in- 
fluence characterizes  all  Lever's  novels,  from  his  earliest  to.  his  latest. 
In  the  more  recent  of  his  works  he  has  somewhat  changed  his  mnue  : 
he  has  transported  as  from  the  rollicking  gayety  of  Irish  dragoons  to 
the  mystic  regions  in  which  F.  O.  reigns  supreme.     But  the  verdict  is 
the  same.      There  is  the  same  unfettered  and   unflagging   vivacity. 
Charles  Lever  has  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in,  to  use  his  own 
touching  words,   "broken  spirits."     But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  de- 
pression in  the  author.     When  in  health,  Mr.  Lever's  animal  spirits 
were  prodigious  ;  they  were  part  of  his  temperament  and  his  genius  ; 
but  those  who  only  knew  him  as  the  best  of  company  were  not  aware 
how  often  the  brilliant  flow  of  epigram  and  anecdote  was  followed  by 
dreary  intervals  of  despondency,  and  how  acutely  and  tenderly  this 
rattlino-  companion  and  this  consummate  entertainer  could  suffer  in  the 
lonelier  spaces  of  an  existence  that  had  its  ample  share  of  troubles 
and  anxieties. 

Mr.  Lever's  illness,  though  sudden  in  its  termination,  was  of  some 
duration  ;  and,  although  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery, 
he  himself  was  despondent.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote,  a  few 
weeks  since,  "I  cannot  yet  say  that  I  am  round  the  corner ;  and,  to  tell 
truth,  I  have  so  little  desire  of  life,  that  my  own  lassitude  and  low 
spirits  go  a  good  way  in  bearing  me  down."  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  appeared  much  better,  and,  although  suffering  from  breath- 
lessness,  conversed  with  an  old  friend,  wlio  came  from  Venice  to  see 
him,  with  almost  his  old  vivacity.  He  passed  away  painlessly  in  his 
sleep.  He  had  arranged  the  order  for  his  funeral ;  and  by  his  direc- 
tion he  was  buried  beside  the  remains  of  his  wife. — Dublin  University 
Magazine, 
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The  Emperor  Hadrian,  passing  near  Tiberias,  in  Galilee,  observed 
an  old  man  digging  a  large  trench  in  order  to  plant  some  iig-trees. 
"  Hadst  thou  properly  employed  the  morning  of  thy  life,"  said  Hadrian, 
"  thou  needest  not  have  worked  so  hard  in  the  evening  of  thy  days." — 
"I  have  well  employed  my  early  days,  nor  will  I  neglect  the  evening 
of  my  life  ;  and  let  God  do  what  he  thinks  best,"  replied  the  man. — 
''  How  old  mayest  thou  be,  good  man? "  asked  the  emperor.  "  A  hun- 
dred years,"  was  the  reply.  *' What,"  exclaimed  Hadrian,  *' a  hundred 
years  old  art  thou,  and  still  plantest  trees  !  Canst  thou  then  hope  ever 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  thj^  labor?  " — "  Great  king,"  rejoined  the  hoary- 
headed  man,  "yes,  1  do  hope  ;  if  God  permit,  I  may  even  eat  the  fruit 
of  these  very  trees  ;  if  not,  my  children  will.  Have  not  my  forefathers 
planted  trees  for  me,  and  shall  I  not  do  the  same  for  my  children  ?  " — 
Hadrian,  pleased  with  the  .honest  man's  reply,  said,  "  Well,  old  man,  if 
ever  thou  livest  to  see  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  let  me  know  it.  Dost 
thou  hear,  good  old  man  ?  "  and  with  these  words  he  left  him.  The  old 
man  did  live  long  enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The  trees 
flourished,  and  bore  excellent  fruit.  As  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently 
ripe,  he  gathered  the  most  choice  figs,  put  them  in  a  basket,  and 
marched  off  towards  the  emperor's  residence.  Hadrian  happened  to 
look  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  his  palace.  Seeing  a  man,  bent  with 
ao-e,  with  a  basket  on  his  shoulders,  standing  near  the  gate,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  "  What  is  thy  pleasure,  old  man  ?  " 
demanded  Hadrian. — "May  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  man, 
"  to  recollect  seeing  once  a  very  old  man  planting  some  trees,  when  you 
desired  him,  if  ever  he  should  gather  the  fruit,  to  let  you  know.  I  am 
that  old  man,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  those  very  trees.  May  it  please 
you  graciously  to  accept  them,  as  a  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
your  majesty's  great  condescension."  Hadrian,  gratified  to  see  so  ex- 
traordinary an  instance  of  longevity,  accompanied  by  the  full  use  of 
manly  faculties  and  honest  exertion,  desired  the  old  man  to  be  seated, 
and  ordering  the  basket  to  be  emptied  of  the  fruit,  and  to  be  filled  with 
o"old,  gave  it  him  as  a  present.  Some  courtiers,  who  witnessed  this 
uncommon  scene,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  that  our  great  emperor 
should  show  so  much  honor  to  a  miserable  Jew  !  " — "  Why  should  I 
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not  nonor  him  whom  God  has  honored  ? "  replied  Hadrian.  "  Look  at 
his  age,  and  imitate  his  example."  The  emperor  then  very  graciously 
dismissed  the  old  man,  who  went  home  highly  pleased  and  delighted. 

When  the  old  man  came  home  and  exhibited  the  present  he  had  re- 
ceived, the  people  were  all  astonished.  Amongst  the  neighbors  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  to  his  house,  there  was  a  silly  covetous  woman, 
who,  seeing  so  much  treasure  obtained  for  a  few  figs,  imagined  that  the 
emperor  must  be  very  fond  of  that  fruit ;  she  therefore  hastily  ran  home, 
and  addressing  her  husband,  said  to  him,  "  Thou  silly  man,  why  tarriest 
thou  here?  Hearest  thou  not  that  Caesar  is  very  fond  of  figs?  Go, 
take  some  to  him,  and  thou  mayest  be  as  rich  as  thy  neighbor." — The 
foolish  husband,  unable  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  took  a  large 
sack,  filled  with  figs,  on  his  shoulders,  and,  after  much  fatigue,  arrived 
at  the  palace-gate,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the  emperor.  Being 
asked  what  he  wanted,  he  answered,  that  understanding  his  majesty 
was  very  fond  of  figs,  he  had  brought  a  whole  sackful,  for  whicli  he 
expected  a  great  reward.  The  officer  on  duty  reported  it  to  the  empe- 
ror. Hadrian  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  man's  folly  and  imperti- 
nence : — "  Yes,"  said  he  to  the  officer,  "  the  fool  shall  have  his  reward. 
Let  him  remain  where  he  is,  and  let  every  one  who  enters  the  gate 
take  one  of  the  figs,  and  throw  it  at  his  face,  till  they  are  all  gone  ; 
then  let  him  depart."  The  order  was  punctually  executed.  The 
wretched  man,  abused,  pelted,  and  derided,  instead  of  wishing  for  gold, 
wished  only  to  see  the  bottom  of  his  bag.  After  much  patience,  and 
still  more  pain,  he  had  his  wish.  The  bag  being  empty,  the  poor  fel- 
low was  dismissed.  Dejected  and  sorrowful  he  hastened  towards  his 
home.  His  wife,  who  was  all  the  while  considering  how  to  dispose  of 
the  expected  treasure — calculating  how  many  fine  caps,  gowns,  and 
cloaks  she  would  purchase,  and  contemplating  with  inward  delight  how 
fine  she  should  look — how  her  neighbors  would  stare  to  see  her  dressed 
in  silk  and  gold,  most  impatiently  expected  her  husband's  return.  He 
came  at  last,  and  though  she  saw  the  bag  empty,  she  imagined  that  his 
pockets  at  least  were  full.  Without  giving  him  the  usual  salutation, 
and  hardly  allowing  him  to  take  breath,  she  hastily  asked  him  wliat 
good  luck  he  had  ? — "  Have  patience,  base  and  wretched  woman,"  re- 
plied the  enraged  husband,  "  have  patience  and  I  will  tell  thee.  1  have 
had  both  great  and  good  luck.  My  great  luck  was,  that  I  took  to  the 
emperor  figs,  and  not  peaches,  else  I  should  have  been  stoned  to  death  ; 
— and  my  good  luck  was,  that  the  figs  were  ripe.  Had  they  been  un- 
ripe, I  must  have  left  my  brains  behind  me. 

Medrash  Yayeekra  Rabah. 


A  POEM  ON  OLD  AGE,  BY  RABBI  MOSES  ABEN  EZRA. 
(translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  m.  h.  bresslau.) 

The  days  of  life's  morning  have  passed  away; 

I  therefore  seek  tlie  light  here  whilst  I  yet  live. 

When  the  stars  of  life's  night  begin  to  shine  upon  me,  .. 

How  can  I  cry  and  complain  of  tlieir  darkness  ? 

The  days  of  my  life  were  like  a  passing  shadow, 

Or  like  a  vision  a  man  has  in  a  dream ; 

They  are  as  if  they  had  not  been, 

And  swiftly  they  flee  away. 

Both  they  and  their  pleasm'e  and  ''  their  shadow  has  departed." 

My  youthful  years  have  ended  ; 

They  awoke  my  troubles, 

But  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  eternity. 

In  them  my  face  shone  brightly, 

And.  upon  the  dark  night  of  their  locks, 

They  dropped  their  refreshing  dew. 

How  time  hath  changed  their  lights ! 

Plow  are  they  burnt  by  the  fires  of  my  exile, 

As  I  long  for  my  native  land. 

I  thought  they  were  destroyed. 

Though  they  yet  stand  upon  their  firm  basis. 

I  imagined  that  their  inhabitants  had  left, 

And  that  all  men  had  died. 

The  children  of  time  have  studied  to  do  evil  unto  me  ; 

They  acted  presumptuously,  and  made  their  yoke  heavy. 

They  pushed  me  violently  to  a  people 

From  whom  the  light  of  truth  is  hidden, 

"Whose  mean  men  rebel  against  the  heads, 

Whose  giants  fell  in  the  hands  of  their  still-born  children. 

I  hear  them  speak,  and  stand  abashed  ; 

I  turn  with  their  turnings  like  a  confounded  man. 

I  know  not  whether  they  perverted  my  understanding. 

Or  whether  they  imagine  I  understand  their  folly. 

"  I  kept  my  mouth  with  a  bridle," 

Peradventure,  my  silence  may  bring  me  peace. 


PAEEKTAL     DUTIES. 

BY    JOSEPH    P.    JOACIIIMSEN. 

It  has  been  p]aced  as  one  of  the  perversities  of  hnman  nature,  tliat 
many  ^ood,  virtuous,  and  religious  parents  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
children  whose  careers  and  characters  are  exactly  the  opposite ;  but 
there  are  few,  if  any,  moralists  who,  if  they  understand  it,  are  willino; 
to  put  the  bhime  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  while  most  writers  will 
sermonize  upon  filial  duties,  there  are  not  many  who  will  openly  avow 
the  duties  which  parents  owe  to  children. 

Tlie  trouble  not  untrequently  lies  in  the  neglect  by  parents  to  bring 
up  their  offspring  properly,  wliile  in  other  cases  (but  these  I  imagine 
are  tlie  minority)  there  are  children  that  are  naturally,  or  rather  in- 
herently, of  an  evil  disposition. 

It  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  that  human  beings  do  not  at 
once  become  bad,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  regular  and  gradual 
transition  from  one  evil  thing  to  another,  and  therefore  let  us  look  at 
the  cause  of  crime,  wlii(;h  originally  comes  from  immorality. 

In  their  young  days,  children  are  apt  to  be  either  petted  or  abused 
by  their  parents,  and  preferences  as  well  as  favoritism  are  not  uufre- 
quently  made  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  they  grow  up  too 
little  attention  of  any  kind  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  often  allowed 
to  shape  what  little  trait  of  character  may  be  left  in  them  in  whatever 
course  might  best  please  their  tastes. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  is  that  parents  often  attempt  to  rule 
their  children' by  fear  instead  of  by  love,  and  that  our  young  men 
especially  do  not  find  their  parents  the  most  pleasant  companions,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  seek  elsewhere  in  riot  and  debauchery  what 
they  should  find  at  home  in  a  healthy  state.  There  is  a  remedy,  which 
is  both  simple  and  effective.  If  parents  will  remember  that  their 
children  must  one  day  fill  in  society  the  places  from  which  they  must 
sooner  or  later  step  aside,  their  duty  would  soon  be  obvious.  It  is  an 
every-day  occurrence  to  hear  parents  say,  "  Ah !  young  people  of  the 
growing  generation  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  in  our  times."  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  be,  be- 
cause you  do  not  properly  teach  them  to  be  so.  Your  daughters  are 
marriao-eable  at  sixteen  and  your  sons  must  be  in  business  for  them- 
selves  at  eighteen,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  young 
women  are  not  either  physically  or  educationally  in  a  condition  suited 
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to  married  life  before  tliey  are  at  least  twenty  years  old,  and  too  imieh 
liberty  is  allowed  to  them  at  a  time  wlieii  tliey  are  yet  <;ir]8  and  fihould 
be  taking  liealtby  exercise  in  addition  to  acquiring  a  good  education. 

You  give  parties,  and  i)]ay  cards,  and  leave  your  children  to  make 
such  indiscriminate  associations  as  tliey  can  find,  and,  before  }ou  are 
aware  of  it,  they  not  only  do  not  either  respect  or  love  you,  but  your 
wishes  and  reproofs,  often  too  late,  are  mdiceded  by  them.  Nor  are  they 
to  blame  !  Neglected  by  those  who  should  care  for  them,  what  else 
have  they  to  do?  You  answer,  ^'  But  have  we  not  cared  for  them  wlien 
too  young  to  take  charge  of  themselves  ?  Have  we  not  sat  by  their  bed- 
side when  sickness  was  upon  them,  and  death  hovered  near?"  True; 
but  your  duty  did  not  end  there.  You  but  paid  the  debt  owing  by 
you  to  your  parents,  and  for  which  your  children  must  and  will  pay  by 
doing  the  same  for  their  progeny.  But  then  every  hrute  does  that  for 
its  young.  That  is  but  one  of  the  debts  of  nature,  which  you  owe  them 
for  having  been  the  authors  of  their  existence.  But  when  they  grow 
to  that  age  when  their  characters  should  be  moulded,  when  just  pliable 
enough  and  when  their  future  destinies  are  in  your  hands,  you  leave 
them  to  be  led  into  temptation  to  do  wrong,  and  deliver  them  not  from 
the  evil  associations  wdiich  they  have  formed. 

Ridicule  of  their  harmless  recreations  leads  young  people  into  vicious 
habits  from  which  they  are  not  easily  reclaimed. 

Some  parents  dote  too  much  on  their  children,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  useless  life. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  when  children  are  imbued  with  the  true 
notions  of  what  constitutes  a  well-spent  life  and  have  the  proper  exam- 
ples set  before  them,  they  are  not  apt  to  deviate  much  from  the  path 
upon  which  they  are  taught  to  walk,  but  want  of  attention  as  well  as 
over-indulgence  is  likely  to  produce  anything  but  happy  results. 

I  do  not  advocate  whipping  children,  for  nothing  conduces  more  to 
moroseness,  and  frequent  bodily  punishment  produces  callousness,  es- 
pecially upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 

I  once  heard  a  bright,  intelligent  boy  remark,  with  a  glare  in  his  eye 
which  betokened  evil,  after  having  received  a  severe  castigation,  '*  Well, 
I  have  this  satisfaction  :  whipping  don't  last  long,  scoldings  do  no 
good,  and  kill  me  they  (meaning  his  parents)  dare  not."  A  few  kind 
w^ords  would  have  done  good,  and  left  no  bad  feeling  on  his  mind. 

Teach  young  people  to  do  good,  not  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  because  it  is  right  to  do  so.  Teach  them  to  shun  evil  be- 
cause it  is  against  good  morals,  and  not  because  they  must  fear  its 
punishment.  Above  all,  give  them  the  home  example  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  life,  and  they  wull  invoke  blessings  on  their  parents'  heads. 


THE  SERPENT'S  TAIL  AND  ITS  HEAD. 

The  serpent's  tail  liad  long  followed  the  direction  of  the  head,  and 
all  went  on  well.  One  day  the  tail  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
natural  arrangement ;  and  thus  addressed  the  head  : — "  I  have  long, 
with  great  indignation,  observed  thy  unjust  proceedings.  In  all  our 
journeys  it  is  thou  that  takest  the  lead  ;  whereas  I,  like  a  menial  ser- 
vant, am  obliged  to  follow  behind.  Thou  appearest  every wliere  fore- 
most ;  but  I,  like  a  miserable  slave,  must  remain  in  the  background. 
Is  this  just  ?  Is  it  fair?  Ami  not  a  member  of  the  same  body? 
Why  should  not  I  have  its  management  as  well  as  thou? " — "  Thou !  " 
exclaimed  the  head,  "thou,  silly  tail,  wilt  manage  the  body!  Thou 
hast  neither  eyes  to  see  danger,  nor  ears  to  be  apprised  of  it,  nor 
brains  to  prevent  it.  Perceivest  thou  not  that  it  is  even  for  thy  ad- 
vantage that  I  should  direct  and  lead?"  "For  my  advantage,  in- 
deed !  "  rejoined  the  tail.  "  This  is  the  language  of  all  and  every 
usurper.  They  all  pretend  to  rule  for  the  benefit  of  their  slaves  ;  but 
1  will  no  longer  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things.  I  insist  upon,  and 
w^ill  take  the  lead  in  my  turn."  "  Well,  well !  "  replied  the  head,  "  be 
it  so.  Lead  on." — The  tail,  rejoiced,  accordingly  took  the  lead.  Its 
first  exploit  was  to  drag  the  body  into  a  miry  ditch.  The  situation  was 
not  very  pleasant.  The  tail  struggled  hard,  groped  along,  and  by  dint 
of  great  exertion  got  out  again  ;  but  the  body  was  so  thickly  covered 
with  dirt  and  filth  as  hardly  to  be  known  to  belong  to  the  same  crea- 
ture. Its  next  exploit  was  to  get  entangled  amongst  briers  and  thorns. 
The  pain  was  intense  ;  the  whole  body  was  agitated  ;  the  more  it  strug- 
gled the  deeper  the  wounds.  Here  it  would  have  ended  its  miserable 
career,  liad  not  the  head  hastened  to  its  assistance,  and  relieved  it  from 
its  perilous  situation.  Not  contented,  it  still  persisted  in  keeping  the 
lead.  It  marched  on,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  crept  into  a  fiery 
furnace.  It  soon  beii:an  to  feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  destructive 
element.  The  whole  body  was  convulsed, — all  was  terror,  confusion, 
and  dismay.  The  head  again  hastened  to  afford  its  friendly  aid. — Alas ! 
it  was  too  late.  The  tail  was  already  consumed.  The  fire  soon  reached 
the  vital  parts  of  the  body — it  was  destroyed — and  the  head  was  in- 
volved in  the  general  ruin. 

What  caused  the  destruction  of  the  head  ?     Was  it  not  because  it 

suffered  itself  to  be  guided  b}^  the  imbecile  tail  ? — Such  will,  assuredly, 

be  the  fate  of  the  higher  orders,  should  they  sufi*er  themselves  to  be 

swayed  by  popular  prejudices. 

Medrasii  Bamid-bar  Pabah. 


BABETTE. 

BY    PHILIP   BART. 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Tins  is  caviare  of  our  own  making,"said  the  Baroness  to  her  guest, 
"and  almost  everything  at  our  table  is  a  contribution  from  tlie  fa|;in. 
Please  be  good  enough  to  praise  particuhxrly  everything.  If  tliere  is 
anything  1  like  it  is  to  see  my  guests  not  slight  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  I  despise  a  whimsical  appetite.  If  you  are  to  stay  any  time 
among  us  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  adopt  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble our  habits  and  customs,  especially  as  regards  our  food  ;  i^f  course,  as 
to  the  wines,  they  will  be  novel  to  you.  Now  pray  have  yo*  glass  filled 
w^ith  that  red  wine  there.  There  is  a  special  corner  of  our  vineyard — 
you  can  see  it,  right  over  Mademoiselle  Babette's  shoulder — that 
far-off  hill  there,  where  the  stones  glint  in  the  sunshine,  which  produ- 
ces a  most  excellent  wine.  His  Majesty  has  tasted  of  that  wine,  and 
it  has  gained  three  prizes.  Of  course  it  may  be  considered  very  prepos- 
terous on  my  part  to  take  the  character  of  a  wine-taster,  but  on  that 
subject,  at  least,  I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  Please  confess,  now,  that 
you  are  utterly  ignorant  on  all  subjects  regarding  vine  culture." 

**  Pardon,  Madam, "  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  I  agree  with  you 
perfectly  as  to  the  excellence  of  this  wine.  Tliough  not  exactly  of  the 
calibre  of  Sancho  Panza's  two  uncles,  who,  as  you  know,  distinguished 
that  the  cask  of  wine  they  were  drinking  smelt  of  leather  and  tasted 
of  iron,  from  the  fact  that,  when  they  had  finished  their  potations, 
they  found  an  old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  to  it  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
I  must  again,  at  the  risk  of  your  displeasure,  assure  you  that  vine  cul- 
ture and  wine-making  have  considerably  occupied  my  attention.  Where 
I  come  from  we  make  many  millions  of  gallons  a  year,  but  none 
that  can  compare  with  this.  If  I  might  ask  a  favor,  it  would  be  that 
you  would  give  me  some  cuttings  of  this  vine,  to  introduce  in  my 
country.     I  will,  with  your  permission,  call  it  the  Baroness  vine." 

"  Willingly,  you  shall  select  and  cut  them  yourself.  I  shall  esteem  it 
as  an  honor.  You  make  wine,  then,  do  you  ?  Well,  is  there  anything 
I  can  teach  you  ? " 

"Yes,  a  great  deal.  That  peculiar  ease  and  dignity  with  which 
you  dispense  your  hospitality — that  want  of  ostentation  and  absence 
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of  pride  which  makes  me,  your  gnest,  feel  that  my  presence  here  is  not 
an  intrusion." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Baroness,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I  am  some- 
what chary  of  compliments,  and  rather  like  to  pay  them  than  receive 
them.  But  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you.  If  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  manners  here  and  those  in  America,  it  is  apparent  to  you, 
who  have  ften  able  to  judge  both." 

"  This  is  what  I  mean.  Civilization  with  you  is  more  matured,  and 
the  long  acquisition  of  the  world's  gifts  has  so  accustomed  some  to 
their  position,  that  their  condition  of  life  is  natural  to  them.  With 
ua^the  father  may  have  been  a  laborer,  gaining  enough  only  to  support 
himself,  and  the  son  may  become  suddenly  a  millionnaire.  The  habits, 
the  manners,  the  duties  t)f  a  rich  man  are  not  assumed  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  the  possessor  of  untold  dollars  with  us  is  often  lavish,  gener- 
ous if  you  please,  but  lacks  that  education,  that  kindly  courtesy,  which 
only  makes  a  Croesus  supportable.  In  fact,  with  us,  money  secures  some- 
how a  consideration  beyond  the  actual  merits  of  the  individual  possess- 
ing it.'l 

"It's  much  the  same  all  over  the  world,"  replied  the  Baroness.  "  I 
must  confess  I  like  money  and  the  power  it  gives.  If  more  women 
could  get  rich,  the  power  of  the  sex  would  be  more  positive  and  ap- 
preciated. A  dozen  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  in  this  world  might  lead  a 
woman's  rights  movement.  I  shouldn't  object  at  all,  if  I  were  on  your 
side  of  the  world,  to  be  a  leader,  and  Babette  should  be  my  first  lieu- 
tenant :  hers  would  be  quite  an  aggressive  influence,  I  assure  you." 

"I  hardly  think  so,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  at  the  young  lady 
who,  just  then  apparently  absorbed,  on  hearing  her  name  mentioned, 
seemed  desirous  of  picking  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  have  said,  Babette,  that  you  would  help  me  in  asserting  the 
power  of  women,  and  giving  them  a  more  leading  position  in  the  world, 
and  this  gentleman  has  taken  contrary  side."  Babette's  face  wore  for 
a  momenta  slightly  angered  expression — at  least  the  eyes  were  opened 
wide  and  they  seemed  to  throw  out  a  challenge.  The  guest  apparently 
caught  their  expression  in  a  moment,  for  lie  said  ;  "  Bardon  that  as- 
sumption of  mine;  I  only  spoke  for  Mademoiselle,  in  the  interests  of 
her  race  and  mine.  Jewish  women  have  had  from  all  times  their  own 
particular  sphere:  devotion  to  their  husbands,  the  tender  care  of  their 
children  ;  a  strong  and  perfectly  well  reqognized  position  in  the  family 
circle  have  freely  satisfied  their  hearts  ;  they  have  no  longing  after  that 
which  is  impossible." 

"  Well,  Melanie  has  other  ideas.  I  regret  her  absence  to-day.  She 
is  on  a  visit  at  a  neighbor's.     I  hope  we  shall  be  all  good  friends  to- 
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gether.  Now,  Sir,  a  little  to  business — all  tliis  junketing  of  mine  is 
now  over  for  the  season,  and  we  will  lia\'e  no  more  of  them;  In  about 
three  weeks  matters  will  resume  here  their  ordinary  routine.  I  under- 
stand that  you  wish  to  visit  the  Red-eountry  before  you  eome  baek  here. 
Is  three  weeks  enough  ?  If  not,  we  will  say  four.  This  day,  a  month, 
I  will  expeet  you.  You  will  make  out  roughly,  if  you  j>lease,  some 
drawings  of  what  you  want,  and  estimates  of  material,  wfiieh  will  all 
be  ready  by  the  time  of  your  return.     Is  it  agreed  ? " 

"  That  will  suit  me,  though  you  overlook  my  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople." 

"  Well,  that  must  be  postponed.  ]>ut  what  an  idea  you  have  of  go- 
ing into  the  Hed-country  1 "  said  the  Baroness. 

"  Simply  this, — that  it  was  there  my  forefathers  eame  from,  and  I 
am  either  following  out  some  instinct  of  the  race  or  my  own  whim 
in  going  there." 

''  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  said  the  Baroness.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  your  father  came  from  there  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.  I  was  not  born  there,  though.  Twenty-eight  years 
ago  my  father  left  there.  I  was  born  at  sea,  in  the  second  year  of  tiieir 
pilgrimage." 

''  Babette,  Babette  !  To  think  of  it.  This  gentleman's  family  may 
perhaps  have  been  originally  from  where  you  came  froni !  "  But  Bab- 
ette was  not  listening ;  some  one  in  the  court-yard  was  attracting  her 
attention.  Just  then  a  servant  came  in,  saying:  '' Madam  will  excuse 
me,  but  an  old  man,  he  looks  like  a  wanderer — not  exactly  a  beggar, 
your  ladyship — insists  on  seeing  Mademoiselle  Babette  immediately. 
We  have  told  him  she  was  engaged,  but  he  would  not  be  put  otf.  He 
says  he  comes  from  Mademoiselle's  uncle,  and  on  business  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  will  take  no  denial." 

Babette  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment.  "  My  uncle,  can  he  be  ill  ? 
Great  God,  suppose  he  should  be  dead !  Excuse  me;  pray.  Madam, 
let  me  go !" 

*'  Certainly  ;  this  gentleman  must  dispense  with  both  of  us.  Perhaps, 
as  we  have  finished  dinner,  our  guest  can  take  care  of  himself.  I  will 
accompany  you.  I  hope  nothing  is  wrong.  I  regret  the  interruption. 
Come,  Babette."  And  saying  this  the  Baroness  and  her  companion 
left  the  room. 

The  gentleman,  now  alone,  strode  several  times,  with  long  and  delib- 
erate steps,  across  the  apartment,  and  somewhat  in  this  style  solilo- 
quized to  himself:  '' Yery  cold  and  haughty,  not  exactly  subdued,  for 
just  now  and  then  come  out  glimpses  of  her  true  character.  That 
Baroness,  with  all  her  kindness,  does  not  understand  her.     There  has 
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been  certainly  some  anxious  moments  in  that  girl's  life,  and  of  late, 
a  kind  of  nervousness  at  my  approach,  which  I  cannot  understand. 
What  is  the  use  of  disguising  it,  tliere  is  fast  growing  w^ithin  me  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  fancy  towards  her.  What  I  thought  might 
have  turned  first  only  as  a  petty  episode  in  my  life  is  assuming  graver, 
more  serious  proportions.  Just  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  I  am  in 
love  with  that  girl,  and  that  is  the  only  possible  reason  why  I  liave 
made  an  engagement  with  the  Baroness  to  superintend  those  mines. 
Tlie  chances  of  making  Mademoiselle  Babette's  better  acquaintance, 
the  opportunity  of  being  near  her,  to  be  often  by  her  side,  have  their 
allurements.  I,  who  despise  romanticism  about  these  things,  find  my- 
self somehow  quite  tangled  up  in  its  meshes.  She  is  very  lovel}^,  has  a 
quiet,  superb  manner  of  her  own,  which  rather  holds  one  in  awe.  Her 
education  seems  perfect,  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  much  liking  or 
sympathy  for  me,  but  that  may  come  all  in  good  time.  I  wish  she  had 
shown  more  good  grace  whilst  playing  for  me  to-day.  I  wish  to  be 
wary  about  all  this  and  have  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  called  fall 
head-over-heels  in  love,  but  it  looks  preciously  like  as  if  I  would. 
Poor  child !  and  who  is  this  old  man,  this  intruder,  who  comes  in  and 
deprives  our  pleasant  dinner-table  and  its  afternoon  chat  of  all  its 
charms?  The  Baroness!  I  am  really  at  times  out  of  patience  with 
her,  invariably  lugging  in  her  business  at  the  most  inopportune  time. 
"But  really,  if  I  want  to  win  that  girl — and  by  Heavens  I  do — yes, 
I  feel  sure  of  that,  I  must  make  this  confounded  lead  business  go  on. 
A  pretty  thing,  and  1  away  for  a  year  of  pleasure  and  relaxation,  to  go 
to  work  again  on  a  beggarly  salary,  not  a  tenth,  no,  not  a  fifteenth  of 
what  we  pay  for  our  own  engineer!  Well,  let  it  go ;  I  am  in  for  it 
now.  But  it  seems  to  me  I  have  hardly  done  much  looking  around  in 
this  matter.  AVhat  about  this  captain,  and  this  horse  episode,  and 
that  peculiar  captain's  manner  of  his?  Have  I  a  rival?  Is  it  possible 
that  this  girl's  afi'ections  have  been  won?  I  hardly  think  so.  Yet, 
with  some  peculiar  sagacity  which  I  can't  account  for,  it  seems  possi- 
ble. Well,  come  what  may,  matters  must  renuiin  in  statu  quo  here 
for  a  while,  for  to-morrow^  or  next  day  will  see  me  ofi"  on  my  travels. 
If  Babette  is  from  the  Bed-country,  I  must  talk  again  with  her  about 
the  route,  then,  when  there,  see  her  uncle,  if  he  lives  there,  and  find  out 
what  I  can  of  her  history;  yes,  and  during  my  absence  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  ponder  over  all  this  subject  of  how  I  fell  in  love,  and  what  might 
come  from  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


INTENDED  DIVORCE  ANT)  RECONCILIATION. 

A  cKRTATN  Israelite  of  Sidon,  havinp^  been  married  above  ten  years 
without  beinir  blessed  with  off'sprin^r,  determined  to  be  divorced  from 
liis  wife.  With  this  view  he  brought  her  Ijefore  Ttabbi  Simon,  son  of 
Jo-cho-c.  The  llabbi,  who  was  unfavorable  to  divorces,  endeavored 
at  first  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  Seeing  liim,  however,  disinclined  to 
accept  his  advice,  he  addressed  him  and  his  wife  thus  : — "  M}^  children, 
when  you  were  first  joined  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  were  ye  not 
rejoiced?  did  ye  not  make  a  feast  and  entertain  your  friends?  Now, 
since  ye  are  resolved  to  be  divorced,  let  ypur  separation  be  like  your 
union.  Go  home,  make  a  feast,  entertain  your  friends,  and  on  the 
morrow  come  to  me,  and  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes."  So  reason- 
able a  request,  and  coming  from  such  authority,  could  not,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  rejected.  They  according! 3^  went  home,  pre- 
pared a  sumptuous  entertainment,  to  which  they  invited  their  several 
friends.  During  the  hours  of  merriment,  the  husband  being  elated 
with  wine,  thus  addressed  his  wife: — "  My  beloved,  we  have  lived  to- 
gether happily  these  many,  many  years  ;  it  is  only  the  want  of  children 
that  makes  me  wish  for  a  separation.  To  convince  thee,  however,  that 
I  bear  thee  no  ill-will,  I  give  thee  permission  to  take  with  thee  out  of 
my  house  anything  thou  likest  best."  "  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  woman. 
The  cup  went  round,  the  people  were  merry  ;  and  having  drank  rather 
freely,  most  of  the  guests  fell  asleep ;  and  amongst  them  the  master  of 
the  feast.  The  lady  no  sooner  perceived  it,  than  she  ordered  him  to 
be  carried  to  her  father's  house,  and  to  be  put  into  a  bed  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  having  gradually  evaporated,  the 
man  awoke.  Finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  he  wondered  and  ex- 
claimed, ''Where  am  I?  How  came  I  here?  What  means  all  this?" 
His  wife,  who  had  waited  to  see  the  issue  of  her  stratagem,  stepped  from 
behind  a  curtain,  and  begging  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  told  him  that  he 
was  now  in  her  father's  house.  *'  In  thy  father's  house  I  "  exclaimed 
the  still  astonished  husband  ;  "  how  should  I  come  in  thy  father's 
house  ?  "  "  Be  patient,  my  dear  husband,"  replied  the  prudent  woman  ; 
"  be  patient,  and  I  w411  tell  thee  all.  Recollect,  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
last  night  I  might  take  out  of  thy  house  whatever  1  valued  most? 
Now,  believe  me,  my  beloved,  amongst  all  thy  treasures  there  is  not 
one  I  value  so  much  as  I  do  thee ;  nay,  there  is  not  a  treasure  in  this 
world  I  esteem  so  much  as  I  do  thee."  The  husband,  overcome  by  so 
much   kindness,  embraced  her,  was  reconciled  to  her,  and  they  lived 

thenceforth  very  happily  together. 

Medeash  Shir  Hashirim. 


SCIENCE,  AET,  AKD  FACTS. 

Brewing  beer  from  rice  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  Germany. 
The  beer  is  said  to  be  very  clear,  pale  in  color,  of  an  extremely  pleas- 
ant, mild  taste,  foaming  strongly,  and  retaining  well  its  carbonic  acid. 

In  September  of  last  year,  a  South-African  explorer  brought  news 
of  a  wonderful  city  in  ruins  in  the  Zambezi  country.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  the  Ophir  of  Scripture  must  be  found  somewhere  in 
this  neighborhood. 

French  geologists  seem  inclined  to  trace  the  origin  of  coal  from  sea 
weeds,  and  that  its  first  place  of  deposit  must  have  been  at  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  and  in  a  place  differing  from  that  in  which  these  plants  had 
their  growth. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  oil  can  be  made  from  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
or  that  it  is  manufactured  or  used  in  quantity.  In  Russia,  however,  it 
is  produced  from  eggs  in  large  proportions.  The  better  qualities  are 
used  for  salad  dressing,  and  the  more  inferior  kinds  for  the  well-known 
Kassan  Soap. 

$12,000  per  diem  for  water  in  New  York  milk,  or  four  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  per  anntim,  seems  a  pretty  round  sum  of  money. 
Yet  Professor  Chandler  of  Columbia  College  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments.  Cases  have  been  found  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  w^ater  in  a 
sample  of  milk. 

It  is  often  asserted  fact,  that  what  is  one  man's  poison  is  another 
man's  meat.  But  giving  this  adage  its  full  value  with  animals,  the 
case  seems  positive.  Strychnine,  which  will  kill  a  dog  in  a  minute,  it 
seems  was  given  in  strong  doses  to  a  species  of  Indian  monkey  without 
any  apparent  effect.  Pigeons,  it  is  asserted,  may  take  opium  in  quantity, 
and  rabbits  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus  with  impunity. 

Some  very  careful  experiments  have  just  been  concluded  abroad  in 
regard  to  the  effects  of  sewing-machines  on  the  female  operatives. 
The  conclusion  was  reached,  that  these  persons  were  not  subject  to 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  women, 
and  that  the  cases  reported  are  evidently  simple  coincidences,  and  the 
results  of  a  labor  too  severe  for  any  woman's  strength. 

The  difference  in  the  taste  of  fish  killed  and  those  allowed  to  die  is 
most  marked  in  species  of  vigorous  habit  and  containing  much  blood, 
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sncli  as,  for  instance,  tlio  l)]uo-fish.  Tlie  practice  of  the  most  expert 
fislicnricn  is  to  cut  tlio  throat  of  the  fish  iinniediatly  after  capture. 
Experience  lias  sliown  that  fish  killed  this  way,  and  hied  will  retain 
their  firmness  and  flavor  very  mucli  longer  than  those  allowed  to  die 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  lately  heen  i)iil)lir,hed  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  cotton  fibre.  Sea  Island,  the  finest,  was  found  to  break  at 
eighty-three  grains — while  Pernambuco  and  Surat  stood  the  strain  of  a 
hundred.  The  average  number  of  twists  per  inch  in  a  French  muslin 
is  sixty-eight,  in  an  English  fifty-six,  and  in  a  Dacca  110.  Some  idea 
of  the  lightness  of  this  latter  muslin  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  piece  of  it,  one  yard  wide  and  ten  yards  and  a  half  long,  weighed 
only  a  little  over  three  ounces. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  comparative 
fecundity  of  ducks  and  hens,  so  as  to  determine  from  which  of  the  two 
the  larger  number  of  eggs  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  time.     Three  . 
hens  and  three  ducks  were  selected.     The  ducks  in  the  autumn  laid  | 
225  eggs,  the  hens  none.     In  Februar3^the  hens  commenced  and  con-  | 
tinued  laying  uninterruptedly  till  August.     The  total  number  laid  by 
the  hens  amounted  to  257,  or  eighty-six  eggs  each,  and  392  or  131  each 
for  the  ducks. 

No  possible  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  heat  of  the  snn.  Learned 
physicists  put  it  at  figures  varying  from  3,000^  to  20,000"^.  Sir  John 
Herschel  calculated  tliat  the  heat  received  bv  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  in  the  zenith  would  be  sufiicient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  one 
inch  thick  all  over  the  sun  itself  in  about  two  hours  and  twelve  minute=. 
Some  of  the  data  derived  from  this  are  curious.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
a  positive  fact  that  each  square  foot  of  surface  on  the  earth's  equator  . 
receives  from  the  sun  heat  enough  to  raise  fifty-three  tons  to  the  height 
of  a  mile.  This  heat  is  principally  used  in  maintaining  the  earth's 
temperature,  replacing  Avhat  the  earth  radiates  into  space. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  India  is  a  species  of  strychos 
known  as  the  cleaning  nut,  the  dried  seeds  of  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  muddy  water.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  nuts  is 
rubbed  hard  for  a  short  time  round  the  inside  of  the  earthen  pot ;  the 
water  is  then  poured  into  it,  and  left  to  settle,  the  impurities  soon  sub- 
siding, and  the  watei*  being  left  pure,  clear,  and  wholesome.  The 
peculiar  property  of  this  seed  is  due  to  the  albumen  and  caseine  con- 
tained in  it.  Other  applications  of  seeds  for  similar  purposes  are  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  render 
the  muddy  water  of  the  mill  quite  clear  by  rubbing  bitter  almonds,  { 
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prepared  in  a  particular  way,  on  the  inside  of  the  earthern  jar  in  which 
the  water  is  kept. 

Dr.  Frayrer  of  Calcutta,  mentioned  by  us  in  a  former  number,  lias 
lately  given  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  labors  in  regard  to  snake- 
bites. The  conclusion  arrived  at,  unsatisfactory  though  it  may  be,  is 
that  but  little  can  be  done  except  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poison,  w^hile,  as  to  antidotes  for  snake-bites,  he  has  but 
slight  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  anything  which  shall  prove  to  be 
such  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  found  that  the  intensity  of  action  of 
the  poison  of  different  serpents  to  vary  quite  considerably — that  of  the 
cobra,  perhaps,  representing  the  most  venomous.  From  experiments, 
Dr.  Frayrer  ascertained  that  the  poison  acts  with  more  vigor  on  warm- 
blooded animals,  birds  being  especially  sensitive.  He  declares  that 
poisonous  serpents  are  not  affected  by  their  own  bite.  A  ligature, 
excision,  or  cautery,  if  applied  in  time,  appear  to  be  the  rational 
remedies,  but  he  is  decided  in  asserting  that  all  antidotes  are  hum- 
bugs. 

With  the  intense  heat  of  these  August  days  one  feels  rather  more 
inclined  than  usual  to  inquire  into  the  bulk  and  magnitude  of  the  sun. 
How  far  are  we  from  this  luminary  ?  If  some  intermundane  railway 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  could  be  projected  by  some  enterpi-ising 
contractor,  and  cars  could  be  run  on  it  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  it  would  take  303  years  to  get  there.  A  cannon  ball,  moving 
straight  at  its  highest  speed,  would  reach  it  in  ten  years.  Its  true  dis- 
tance is  about  96,000,000  millions  of  miles ;  and  yet  acn)ss  this  tre- 
mendous chasm  the  sun  exercises  his  power,  for  every  pulsation  of  the 
solar  surface  is  instantly  responded  to  upon  the  earth.  Once  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  determined,  to  figure  its  huge  proportions  is  not  so 
difhcult.  It  is  nearly  109  times  as  2:reat  as  the  earth.  Sav  abov'sball 
is  two  inches  diameter,  this  is  the  earth  ;  on  the  same  scale,  the  sun 
would  be  somethins:  eii^hteen  feet  throu<i;h.  In  bulk  it  would  take 
moi'e  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  eai'ths  to  make  up  one  sun. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  individuals,  if  the  sun 
was  habitable,  which  it  is  not,  are  quite  remarkable.  A  human  being 
who  would  weigh  on  the  earth  100  pounds,  if  carried  to  the  sun  would 
become  as  unwieldy  as  an  elephant. 

As  all  facts  and  data  in  re2:ard  to  meteoric  showers  and  aerolites  are 
of  interest  at  present,  we  rei)roduce  the  newest  observations  in  regard 
to  them.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  number  of  meteors  passing 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  suthf.iently  bright  to  be  seen  at 
night  by  the  naked  eye,  is  not  less  than  7,500,000  during  the  space  of 
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twenty-four  liours,  and  tliin  nnml)er  niust  Ixi  increased  to  400,000,000 
if  tliose  be  included  wliicli  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many  nights, 
however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  i^rcat  that  they  pass  over 
the  heavens  like  flakes  of  snow,  and  for  several  hours  are  too  numerous 
to  be  counted.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances 
fall  u})on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  observations  of  i.e  Yerrier,  Eeiss,  and  others, 
that  these  meteors  are  for  the  most  i)art  very  small,  Ijut  occasionally 
may  weigh  several  tons,  that  they  revolve  like  planets  around  tlie  sun, 
and  in  their  course  approach  the  earth,  and  are  then  drawn  into  cur 
atmosphere,  and  are  set  on  lire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  compressed  air.  The  height  at  which  meteors 
appear  is  very  various,  and  ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  forty-six 
and  ninety-two  miles,  the  mean  being  sixty-six  miles.  The  speed  at 
which  they  travel  also  varies,  generally  about  as  half  as  fast  again  as 
that  of  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun,  about  twenty-six  miles  a 
second,  although  it  is  calculated  that  in  some  a  maximum  speed  of  107 
miles  per  second  is  obtained.  It  is  this  intense  velocity  which  ac- 
counts for  their  incandescent  state.  Take,  for  instance,  a  dark  meteor 
or  one  outside  of  the  earth's  attraction.  It  is  sroins:  at  a  rate  of  1/w;  > 
miles  per  minute  ;  attracted  by  the  earth,  which  makes  it  go  even  fast,  i . 
the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  air  is  so  immense,  and  so  much  imped'  - 
its  force,  that  it  becomes  red-hot.  When  a  cannon  ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash 
from  the  ball.  This  is  due  to  inter rujyted  motion,  and  may,  in  the  case 
of  a  falling  meteor,  exert  its  influence  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  to  dis- 
sipate perhaps  a  large  portion  of  even  its  bulk  before  it  reaches  thej 
earth.  If  to  return  to  the  idea  of  a  projectile  launched  through  thej 
air,  and  suddenly  stopped,  as,  for  instance,  the  leaden  bullet  which, 
when  fired  at  high  velocities,  becomes  hot  and  even  melts  on  striking 
the  target,  so  the  meteor  is  acted  on  by  the  resistance  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

EABBINICAL  AFHOEISMS. 

Be  as  sparing  \vith  thy  tongue  as  thou  art  with  thy  wealth. 

An  ungodly  meeting  is  sure  to  result  in  an  ungodly  separation. 

Ingratitude  is  sin,  and  the  society  of  the  ignorant  a  sore  disease] 

What  is  piety  ?  To  avoid  in  secret  that  for  which  we  should  blushl 
in  public.  [ 

Avoid  the  friendship  of  those  who  will  neither  forgive  nor  accept 
an  apology. 
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THE    EELATIOX    OF    MAIIOMEDAlSriSM    TO    JUDAISM 

AND  CHEISTIANITY. 

FEOM   THE    GERMAN   OF   DR.    LUDWIG   PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

The  spread  of  ChristiaHitj  lias  been  virtually  wholly  confined  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  European  colonies  in  America.  In  Asia  and  Africa 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  found  no  spot  on  which  to  take  firm  root.  Not 
only  did  the  soil  of  its  very  birth-places — Palestine  and  Syria — even 
thouo-h  moistened  with  the  blood  of  its'  thousand  devoted  followers  who 
fell  in  the  Crusades,  prove  uncongenial  to  its  propagation,  but  it  was 
also  speedily  ejected  from  those  portions  of  the  neighboring  continent, 
North  and  East  xYfrica,  where  it  had  flourished  during  a  brief  period. 
Even  while  regaining  the  dominion  in  Spain  that  it  had  lost  for  seve- 
ral previous  centuries,  it  at  the  same  moment  witnessed  tlie  falling  of 
one  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  seats  of  empire,  Constantinople, 
into  the  hands  of  its  mighty  rival. 

Though  it  may  be  foreseen  that,  sooner  or  later,  Turkey  in  Europe 
will  lapse  to  one  of  the  Christian  powers,  yet  clearly  is  it  manifest  that 
the  errand  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  world 
must  long  endure  among  mankind.  Who  is,  then,  the  successful  rival 
that  thus  victoriously  took  her  place  by  the  side  of  Christianity  ?  Islam- 
ism,  or  the  religion  of  Mahomed.  The  number  of  its  believers  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  professors  of  Christianity.  We  hence  perceive  that 
Christianity  and  Moslemism  (if  the  Heathenism  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of 
Central  Africa  be  excepted,  whose  votaries  are  without  doubt,  collec- 
tivelv,  numerically  the  largest  body)  share  the  religious  government  of 
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tliti  wurld.  The  professors  of  Judaism  exist  equally  in  the  countries 
where  both  these,  its  two  derivative  creeds,  ])revail.  In  the  re^rions  of 
Heathenism,  in  China,  India,  and  Central  Africa,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Hebrews,  though  dwelling  apart  in  small  and  remote  settlements, 
have  lost  all  connection  with  their  brethren  of  creed  and  race  in  other 
lands. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  concede  a  deep  significance  to  a  religion  that, 
after  conquering,  as  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter,  a  world  into  which 
for  six  centuries  Christianity  had  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate,  has  tilled 
for  twelve  hundred  years  the  mental  being  of  a  third  of  mankind. 
There  must  at  once  be  recognized  in  Mahomedanism  a  singular  ac- 
cordance with  the  whole  character  of  the  Orient,  by  which  it  was  thus 
enabled  to  effect  a  regeneration  of  the  heathen  Eastern  world  that 
Christianity  was  powerless  to  achieve.  For  us  especially,  according  to 
the  standard  by  which  we  have  to  follow  the  course  of  the  religious 
idea  throughout  the  w^orld  of  man,  the  origin,  development,  and  diffu- 
sion of  Islamism  possess  an  equal  interest  with  those  of  Christianity. 
For  us,  too,  another  great  fact  is  involved  in  Islamism.  Precisely 
because  w^e  thus  see  that  the  religious  idea  has  not  found  entrance  into 
the  mental  world  of  man  by  means  of  Christianity  alone,  but  that  Ma- 
homedanism has  been  equally  the  vehicle  of  its  introduction  there  where 
Christianity  could  not  gain  admittance,  do  we  also  perceive  that  the 
religious  idea  is  destined /b?'  all  mankind,  and  that  herein  lies  the  proof 
of  its  ultimate  and  certain  victory  over  aZZ  mankind. 

With  two  special  observations  should  our  present  inquiry  be  opened. 
The  one  is,  that  the  author  of  Moslemism,  Mahomed  (unlike  the 
founders  of  Christianity)  is  a  completely  historical  personage.  By  this 
is  meant  that  there  exist  other  and  authentic  records  of  his  life  and 
works  besides  those  his  own  and  his  disciples'  writings  furnish.  We 
know  this  Mahomed  in  his  virtues  and  in  his  failings,  in  the  deceptions 
he  practises,  in  the  terror  he  inspires.  The  second  is,  that  Mahome- 
danism is  a  relitrion  that  was  born  and  cradled  beneath  the  Hutterinff 
of  war's  banner,  grew  and  attained  its  giant  proportions  and  strength 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  While  Moses  addressed  the  religious  idea 
to  his  race  alone,  and  the  prophets  predicted  its  victory  over  the  world 
of  man  by  means  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  power  of  truth,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  divine  providence ;  while  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  to 
preach  the  word  to  the  Heathens,  and  Christianity  only  at  a  later  age 
seized  on  the  sword  and  spear  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  true  faith, 
Mahomedanism  won  the  allegiance  of  its  very  first  converts  on  the 
battle-field,  and  its  founder  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  un- 
believers to  be  the  duty  of  the  faithful.     Significantly  enough,  out  of 
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the  rivalry  of  two  towns,  Mecca  and  Medina,  did  Maliomedanism  win 
its  first  accession  of  power  ;  the  first  champions  of  Moslemism  were  in 
nauglit  better  than  a  horde  of  predatory  and  nomadic  Bedouins;  and 
the  whole  power  acquired  by  Islamism  it  attained  by  methods  entirely 
consistent  with  its  origin.  These  circumstances  should  in  no  way  lead 
us  to  pronounce  a  hasty  condemnation,  but  rather  induce  an  opposite 
judgment.  If  a  religion  is  upheld  of  which  the  founder  displayed  so 
much  human  weakness,  and  of  which  the  propagation  was  effected  by 
means  so  irreligiously  violent ;  if,  notwithstanding  the  frailty  of  that 
founder,  and  the  deeds  of  violence  attending  its  dissemination,  this 
faith,  I  say,  endured  and  awakened  such  ardent  enthusiasm  in  its  fol- 
lowers, it  must  have  possessed  a  deep  significance,  of  power  to  over- 
come these  its  enfeebling  accidents.  The  Arabian  empire  fell,  but 
Islamism  exists.  New  races  and  peoples  overspread  Mahomedan  Asia, 
but  they  all  upheld  Islamism.  Thus  Maliomedanism  no  more  declined 
with  the  power  of  its  first  converts,  than  did  Christianity  with  the  down- 
fall of  Rome.  Islamism  has  ever  won  to  itself  the  allegiance  of  each 
newly  arising  eastern  nation,  as  did  Christianity  that  of  the  various 
races  of  northern  barbarians  by  whom,  at  the  period  of  their  migrations, 
the  then  civilized  world  w^as  overspread.  Maliomedanism  has  thus 
risen  superior  to  its  origin.  The  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  nature 
may  at  once  be  recognized  in  the  mode  of  its  dissemination.  The  in- 
habitant of  the  East  is  incapable  of  gradual  development;  lie  accom- 
plishes everything  by  sudden  impulses.  If  success  attend  not  these  first 
impulsive  eftbrts,  he  never  attains  it.  Having  once  reached  a  higher 
point  of  civilization  by  a  first  vast  and  energetic  effort,  at  that  point  he 
remains  at  a  stand-still  durins;  thousands  of  after  years. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  sketch  the  life  of  Mahomed.  He 
was  born  in  April,  571,  at  Mecca,  the  capital  of  Central  Arabia,  a  holy 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Arab  heathen  devotees.  He  was  of  the  honor- 
able lineage  of  the  Kureisch  ;  yet  his  father  was  but  an  obscure  mer- 
chant in  narrow  circumstances.  lie  died  shortly  after  Mahoined's 
birth,  and  this  loss  was  succeeded,  in  his  sixth  .year,  by  that  of  his 
mother.  In  his  youth,  he  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his  mercantile 
journeys  to  Syria  and  Southern  Arabia,  entered  into  commerce  on  his 
own  account,  and  even,  at  one  period,  gained  his  subsistence  as  a  shep- 
herd. But  a  new  direction  was,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
imparted  to  his  whole  existence,  when  his  employer,  a  rich  widow, 
became  attached  to  and  married  hi  in.  Henceforward  he  lived  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  religious  meditations,  in  which  he  was  guided  and 
seconded  by  his  wife's  cousin,  Waraka  Ibn  Nanfal,  who,  having  long 
before  rejected  the  Arabian  idolatry,  had  at  one  time  adopted  Judaism, 
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at  anotlier,  Christianity;  liarl  translated  Beveral  portions  of  the  Biljle 
into  Arabic;  and  liad  especially  lield  Abraliain  to  be  the  purest  anrl 
holiest  of  God's  chosen  heroes.  Mahomed  had  from  his  cliildljood  been 
subject  to  fits  of  e|)ilej)sy,  ascribed  by  the  Arabians  to  tlie  visitations 
of  higher  spirits.  This  state  of  unconsciousness,  often  of  delirium, 
combined  with  his  religious  enlii^htenment,  may  have  first  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  ai)pearing  on  the  world's  theatre  as  tlie  founder  of  a 
new  religion,  and  may  have  induced  in  him  the  belief  that  he  liad 
really  received  divine  revelation.  This,  once  conceived  and  openly 
declared,  rendered  amplification  of  his  system  necessary.  As  to  his 
own  divine  inspiration,  it  is  possible  he  was  subsequently  undeceived 
when  he  failed  to  work  the  miracles  he  attempted.  And  this  failure 
caused  him  frequently  to  inveigh  in  the  Koran  against  the  generally 
accepted  belief,  that  miracles  are  the  incontrovertible  proof  of  pro- 
phetic power. 

He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  first  declared  himself  to  be  divine- 
ly inspired,  but  confided  this  to  his  nearest  relatives  only ;  among  these 
and  his  immediate  friends  he  gained  adherents,  whose  number  amounted 
to  forty  at  the  expiration  of  four  years.  By  his  public  appearance  in  Mec- 
ca, w^ith  this  small  body  of  followers,  as  a  preacher  against  idolatry,  he 
necessarily  excited  his  numerous  adversaries  to  violent  opposition,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  a  distance  from  Mecca,  and  live  for  the 
most  part  in  concealment.  He  failed  not,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  periodical  return  of  seasons  of  pil- 
grimage (during  which,  according  to  Arabian  custom,  all  feuds  and 
enmity  were  suspended)  to  reappear  and  preach  in  Mecca,  where  he 
then  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Medinaites,  ever  jealous  rivals  of  the 
Meccans.  The  former  found,  on  their  return  to  their  native  town, 
willing  listeners  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.  When  his  adversa- 
ries in  Mecca  sought  his  life  he  fled  to  Medina,  and  ever  after  declared 
war,  in  the  name  of  God,  against  all  unbelievers.  This  flight  took 
place  on  the  22d  of  September,  622,  a.c,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  eleventh  of  his  prophetic  mission.  He  at  first  exercised  his 
followej's  in  plundering  expeditions  against  the  caravans  of  the  Mec- 
cans, thereby  increasing  the  number  of  his  own  adherents — vanquished 
600  Meccans  with  314  Mussulmans — attacked  the  neighboring  indepen- 
dent Jewish  colonies,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  allure  them  to  his 
cause — was  defeated  again  and  again — betrayed  on  several  occasions 
great  cowardice — concluded  peace  with  his  enemies — and  found  his 
power  and  the  number  of  his  adherents  augment  so  greatly  that  he  at 
length  surprised  and  took  possession  of  Mecca  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand believers,  which  city  he  thenceforward  made  his  chief  seat  of  em- 
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pire.  A  victory  gained  over  a  lieatlien  army  raised  liis  authority  to 
it's  zenith,  so  that  many  tribes  of  Arabs  yielded  him  homage,  first  only 
as  a  temporal  leader,  but  subsequently  in  his  character  of  prophet.  A 
campaign  against  the  Greeks  in  Syria  being  wholly  unsuccessful,  he 
confined  his  attempts  to  Arabia,  where  he  so  strengthened  his  authority 
by  the  exercise  of  severity  and  force  that  he  was  enabled,  when  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  enter  Mecca  in  perfect  security  at  the  head  of  48,000 
believers,  and  proclaim  on  Mount  Arafa  his  most  important  doctrines. 
Soon  after  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  632,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-first  of  liis  mission,  and  the  eleventh 
after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  having  within  scarcely  ten  years  subjuo:a- 
ted  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  transformed  the  broken-up  Arab  tribes 
into  one  connected  body,  inspired  with  one  common  sentiment — an 
ardent  desire  for  war,  and  bright  dreams  of  victory.  Mahomed  had 
ten  wives,  and  more  than  a  like  number  of  female  slaves  who  ranked 
almost  as  such.  Four  sons  born  to  him  died  in  childhood,  and  one 
only  of  his  three  daughters  left  any  ofispring.  He  permitted  each 
Mussulman  to  have  only  four  wives,  but  made  an  exception  to  this  rule 
in  his  own  favor.  Whilst  his  many  failings  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
and  his  cruelty  towards  his  enemies,  throw  a  dai'k  shade  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mahomed,  he  was  simple  in  his  domestic  habits,  in  his  dress, 
and  in  his  food ;  indulged  in  no  display,  surrounded  himself  with  no 
pomp.  Ilis  liberality  and  benevolence  were  boundless;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  amount  of  booty  collected  by  him,  he  left  no 
treasure  at  his  death. 

Tliough,  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes  of  policy,  he  hesitated  not  to 
commit  the  most  atrocious  barbarities,  in  other  respects  he  was  lenient 
and  generous,  visited  the  sick,  attended  the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  be- 
friended the  oppressed.  Mahomed  possessed  no  acquired  knowledge 
whatever ;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  he  uttered  his  propliecies 
aloud,  and,  dictating  them,  caused  them  to  be  written  on  parchment, 
palm-leaves,  bones,  stones,  and  the  like.  These  were  collected  after 
liis  death,  by  the  Kalif  Abu  Bekr.  All  found  were  thrown  together 
without  arrangement,  and  were  subsequently  copied  by  Othman,  with 
the  suppression  only  of  the  textual  variations.  The  Koran  is,  tliereforc, 
a  collection  of  114  chapters  or  sections,  some  long,  some  short,  that, 
unconnected  and  replete  with  countless  repetitions  and  numerous  dis- 
crepancies, was,  it  is  evident,  never  intended  by  the  author  to  see  the 
light  in  its  present  crude  form.  But  as  Mahomed  named  no  successor, 
so  did  he  abstain,  from  political  motives,  from  arranging  his  writings 
in  chronological  or  other  order. 

The  more  numerous  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  Koran,  the 
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more  requisite  is  it  to  jiicl<^e  of  Malioinedanisin,  not  by  the  Koran  alone, 
but  by  its  later  development  also.  In  resj)eet  of  the  style,  it  is  rather 
the  uncontrolled  and  i)assionate  fire,  than  the  ])oetic  and  artistic  eleva- 
tion by  which  the  readers  oi'  the  Koran  are  carried  away.  That  no 
written  utterance  in  the  world  contains  more  that  is  fabuhjus  than  tlie 
Kora!i,  may  with  truth  and  without  prejudice  be  asserted. 

Mahomed's  immediate  successor  even,  Abu  Bekr,  carried  the  war 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  attacked  the  Christians,  and  wrested 
Syria  from  the  Greeks;  but  Omar  followed  up  these  conquests  with 
w^onderful  success,  subjecting  not  only  Palestine  and  Persia,  but  also 
Egypt  and  all  Northern  Africa,  to  the  yoke  of  Moslemism.  Othman 
and  Ali  carried  their  arms  further,  into  Nubia  and  Bucharia.  Thus 
as  early  as  half  a  century  after  Mahomed's  flight  to  Medina,  Moslem 
rule  reached  from  the  boundary  of  China  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A 
small  snow-ball,  detaching  itself  from  Medina  and  rolling  to  Mecca, 
had  grown  into  a  huge  avalanche,  and  overspread  half  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[  (Continued  from  page  373. ) 

II.  —SECTARIANISM.       ORIGIN  OF  KARAISM. 

In  the  above  we  have  given  the  outlines  of  three  diverging  branches, 
which  we  afterwards  find  distinctly  separated.  The  existence  of  these 
sects  in  an  undeveloped  state  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  periods 
when  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ruled  over  the  Jewish  people, 
which  was  by  no  means  so  much  isolated  as  not  to  be  influenced  by 
the  intellectual  progress  of  these  nations  as  well  as  that  of  the  Syrians 
and  Egyptians.  The  description  which  Josephus  furnishes  of  three 
Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is  well  known  ; 
but  on  casting  a  look  on  the  records  of  our  religion,  it  will  be  perceived 
how  that  description,  in  itself  deficient  and  superficial,  cannot  com- 
prise all  the  differences  of  religious  opinions,  more  or  less  developed, 
which  were  then  in  embryo  or  already  established.  The  numerous 
Christian  sects  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  which  mostly  had 
their  origin  in  Judaism,  sufficiently  prove  that  their  seed  must  have 
been  previously  disseminated.  History  seldom  acquaints  us  with  the 
first  origin ;  in  its  pages  the  fruit  is  seen,  but  the  grain  from  which  it 
germinated   is  not  recognized.     Even  the  Jewish  sects  in   Palestine 
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were  then  not  distinguished  hy  a  different  mode  of  worship,  nor  entirely 
divided  as  separate  communities.  Their  nationality,  daily  intercourse, 
united  possessions,  ties  of  relationship,  political  interests,  and,  above  all, 
their  common  sufferings — all  these  tended  to  extinguish  the  flames  of 
religious  warfare,  especially  as  all  were  animated  with  an  expectation 
of  the  Messiah.  But  when  the  nation  was  dispersed,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  that  hope  became  more  and  more  faint,  a  necessity  arose  for  estab- 
lishing everywliere  a  certain  system  of  laws  and  religion,  and  various 
opinions  naturally  manifested  themselves  according  to  the  diverse  situa- 
tions into  which  the  different  communities  had  been  thrown.  The 
Academies  established  in  Palestine,  and  afterwards  in  Persia,  did  much 
to  preserve  a  unity  truly  admirable,  but  they  could  not  extirpate  every 
discrepancy.  Those  sprouts  that  had  already  taken  root  continued  to 
be  cherished,  and  underwent  the  usual  historical  metamorphoses. 
Some  of  them  perished  for  want  of  careful  attention  :  and  others  were 
so  much  changed  by  the  influence  of  dissimilar  ideas,  often  introduced 
unconsciously,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  recognized.  Thus  we 
must  not  be  surprised,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  abounding  in  politi- 
cal and  religious  revolutions,  to  perceive  fragments  and  fresh  offshoots 
of  old  sects,  which  might  seem  to  have  long  before  vanished  from  exist- 
ence. We  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  a  minute  account  of  their 
several  dogmas,  or,  at  least,  their  essential  deviations  from  one  another, 
and  a  liistory  of  their  development. 

We  are  informed  by  a  record  from  the  period  when  the  Arabs  were 
flourishing  in  the  East,  that  more  than  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  many  creeds  derived  from  Judaism  were  in 
existence,  partly  related  to  the  old  Samaritanism,  which  is  not  quite 
extinguished  yet,  and  partl}^  connected  with  Sadduceeism,  to  which  the 
dogma  of  Boethius  is  nearest,  and  indeed  is  generally  coupled  with  it 
by  the  ancients ;  the  last  two  are,  if  not  tlie  root  of  Karaism,  at  least 
very  cognate  creeds,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  some 
earlier  Karaites,  who  do  not  share  the  caution  of  their  modern  succes- 
sors. The  record  alluded  to  is  by  the  learned  Karaite,  David  ben 
Merwan  (likewise  Almerwan)  Aldaki  Almokamez,  a  proselyte,  of 
whose  origin  we  are  ignorant,  and  who  is  unanimously  stated  by  all 
historians  to  have  existed  prior  to  Salmon  ben  Jeruchan  ;  consequently, 
he  must  have  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

According  to  his  statements,  which  were  completed  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  by  Jehuda  Hadassi,  there  existed  at  that  time  the 
following  Jewish  sects  : 

1.  Samaritans,  of  whom  there  were  two  divisions,  Buschan  and 
Dostan  (the  origin  of -which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  not 
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even  known  wlietlier  hotli  were  in  Palestine,  or  wlietlier  they  were 
distiii^nislied  by  locality).  The  religious  authorities  of  the  Samaritans 
were  then  (as  they  are  to  this  day)  the  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua; 
all  the  rest  of  the  sacred  writings  had  with  them  no  sanctity.  Their 
head  was  a  priest,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  living  in 
celibacy,  and  w^ho  did  not  partake  of  any  meal  in  common  with  other 
persons.  This  priest  had  to  offer  sacrifices.  The  meml)ers  of  this 
sect,  when  in  prayer,  tin*ned  their  face  towards  Shiloh.  They  carefully 
avoided  every  contamination,  and  when  any  person  not  belonging  to 
their  sect  touched  their  clothes  they  took  them  off  to  clean  them  ;  they 
had  many  forms  of  purification  in  their  ritual.  The  cleansing  of  their 
clothes  was  effected  by  shutting  them  uj)  in  a  vessel,  and  drawing  it 
through  water,  which  ceremony  they  deemed  sufficient,  according  to 
Lev.  xi.  32.     They  dated  their  era  from  Jeroboam. 

The  first  division  of  Samaritans  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  relying  on  passages  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets ;  but  the  other 
division  abnegate  the  resurrection.  They  submit  the  text  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  a  critical  test,  and  consider  several  passages  erroneous  ; 
they  dispute,  for  example,  the  passages.  Gen.  iv.  8  ;  Exodus  xvi.  35,  xx. 
18 ;  in  Gen.  xlvi.  15,  they  alter  the  number  33  into  36,  etc. 

Their  interpretations  of  the  sacred  records  are  very  different,  and 
they  lighten  greatly  the  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath  (this  statement, 
however,  differs  vastly  from  the  picture  of  the  Samaritans  drawn  by 
Dr.  Loewe,  as  he  found  them.  A  further  development  must  therefore 
have  taken  place). 

2.  Al  Gaka  (of  w^hom  nothing  further  is  known),  inhabitants  of  cav- 
erns (the  locality  of  which  is  not  stated),  who  reckon  the  new  moon  only 
from  the  moment  when  the  renewed  light  appears.  They  represent  the 
Creator  by  some  image,  and  give  most  indecorous  interpretations. 

3.  A  sect  called  Alkorage  resembles  that  of  the  Samaritans,  as  to 
the  precepts  of  purification,  and  derives  its  name  from  pumpions  (Kip 
pumpion)  ^vhich  its  followers  use  as  vessels  for  their  lavations. 

4.  Abu-Essi,  or  the  dogma  of  Ohadja  Ispahani  (Isi  Isfahan!  likewise  ( 
called  Isa  Isac  ben  Jacub,  from  Isfaham,  and  likew^ise  Abdallah),  from 
the  time  of  Caliph  Mansur,  pretended  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  works,  and  arranged  some  prayer-books,  in 
w^iich  he  retained  the  eighteen  blessings  (nias  ns^r)  of  the  Rabbins 
and  the  three  divisions  of  Schema,  but  introduced  seven  different 
times  for  prayer.  The  festivals  are  also  celebrated  by  this  sect  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  Pabbins  ;  but  divorce  is  prohibited  among 
them  as  among  the  Sadduceans;  and,  like  the  Pechabites,  they  ab- 
stain from  wane ;  they  also  abstain  from  animal  food. 
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5.  The  dogma  of  a  certain  camel-keeper,  named  Jurgan  (Judsgan, 
according  to  other  Arabian  accounts),  who  also  called  himself  Mes- 
siah, and  who  is  considered  by  his  adherents  to  be  immortal.  This 
sect  denounced  the  laws  for  Sabbath  and  festivals  as  extinguished,  but 
prohibited  wine  and  animal  food,  and  introduced  many  fasts  and 
prayers. 

6.  Ismael  Al  Okbari  (from  Okbari  in  Irak  as  already  correctly  ob- 
served by  Delitzsch) ;  he  published  his  criticism  on  the  biblical  wri- 
tings in  the  time  of  tlie  Caliph  Mostassem  Billah  (about  840),  and 
maintained  that  Kri  and  Chetib  was  not  to  be  noticed;  he  also  altered 
the  passages  to  conform  with  the  Samaritans. 

7.  A  sect  named  Litbi  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  country  of 
Ivush.  They  deviate  altogether  from  the  sacred  records,  and  believe 
neither  in  a  Creator  of  the  universe  nor  in  tlie  Prophets.  Every  one 
of  them  considers  the  objects  that  meet  his  view,  when  he  first  rises  in 
tlie  morning,  such  as  sun,  moon,  stars,  men  and  animals,  as  images  of 
his  good  or  evil  genius  for  the  ensuing  day.  Their  laws  have  several 
peculiarities.  A  homicide  is  not  put  to  death,  but  is  made  a  slave. 
In  the  case  of  bodily  injuries,  the  right  of  retaliation  is  admitted ;  but 
ransom  is  not  legal.  They  do  not  tliink  much  of  the  future  life.  (It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  sect  is  of  Jewish  origin.  Jehuda  Iladassi 
knows  of  it  only  from  hearsa}^) 

8.  In  the  country  of  Sibbia  (?)  there  is  a  sect  worshipping  three  trees. 
All  their  fortune  they  put  under  the  protection  of  these  trees,  which 
they  consider  the  first  in  the  creation,  and  near  which  it  is  supposed 
the  resurrection  will  begin.  They  burn  their  dead  near  them  in  their 
best  attire,  and  put  the  ashes  into  silver  or  gold,  or  even  eartlien  vessels, 
which  they  bury  on  the  spot.  (The  remark  made  on  the  last  sect  ap- 
plies to  this  likewise.) 

9.  Alzadukija  (Sadduceans).  This  sect  keep  the  Divine  law,  and  only 
abrogate  parts  of  it.  Divorce  is  prohibited.  With  them,  tho  year  con- 
tains twelve  months  with  thirty  days  each,  as  taught  in  the  history  of 
Koah  (probably  five  or  six  supplementary  days  are  interposed).  In 
their  almanac  the  first  d.iy  of  Passover  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
cannot  happen  on  a  Saturday,  for  wliich  they  derive  a  reason  from  1 
Kings  viii.  ^^.  They  adliere  so  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  that 
they  attribute  sanctity  to  all  the  anthropomorphical  expressions. 

10.  Almogadija.  This  sect  agrees  with  the  preceding  one  on  the 
last-mentioned  point;  but  they  refer  many  such  expressions  to  angels, 
and  even  worship  one  angel  as  creator,  as  is  stated  by  Benjamin  Alha- 
wandi  (one  of  the  most  confirmed  Karaites  in  the  beirinnini]:  of  the 
ninth  century). 
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11.  Tlie  doi^ina  of  Boethius  differs  from  that  of  Zadok  only  in  hav- 
ing the  Feast  of  Weeks  always  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is 
also  the  ease  with  the  Karaites.  (The  historical  connection  is  here  ])er- 
ceptihle.) 

12.  Abuomdan,  ])roperly  Mose  Alsepranni,  called  Alteflisi  because 
he  emigrated  to  Teflis  from  his  native  i)lace,  Sei)raan  (?),  a  friend  of 
Ismael  and  Al  Okbari.  lie  appeared  in  the  time  of  king  Amnios 
(what  person  is  meant  by  this  name  is  to  us  a  mystery,  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand the  remark  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  viz.,  that  this  king 
related  of  Abuomdan,  that  he  had  affirmed  by  an  oath  in  the  temple, 
that  the  word  nijnT,  occurring  in  the  Bible,  meant  a  hen  of  the  usual 
kind,  and  that  such  had  been  offered  on  the  altar  in  Jerusalem).  He 
agrees  with  the  Karaites  as  regards  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  tlie  prohibition 
from  marrying  the  daughter  of  one's  brother  or  sister,  and  the  statute 
relating  to  breeding  animals.  He  differs,  however,  from  the  Karaites 
in  asserting  the  commencement  of  the  new  moon  to  be  in  the  time  of 
its  entire  obscurity,  and  in  permitting  fat  to  be  eaten. 

13.  Mosue  (Moses)  Balbeki,  from  Balbek.  According  to  his  dog- 
mas, the  eating  of  the  fat  of  private  sacrifices  is  not  prohibited,  in 
which  precept  he  adopted  the  view  of  the  inliabitants  of  mountains,  who 
alter  the  law.  (Again  an  allusion  to  some  deviating  dogma.)  He  also 
prescribes  the  Feast  of  Weeks  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but 
with  an  uncertainty  about  the  day.  (There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  as  to 
"whether  it  ought  to  be  on  the  7th  or  8th  day.)  The  first  day  of  the 
Passover  is  always  to  be  on  the  5th  day  of  the  week,  in  order  that  the 
day  of  Atonement  may  happen  on  a  Sabbath  (a  standing  calendar). 
His  ideas  about  the  new-moon  are  not  clear.  He  maintains  that  no 
trespass-offering  can  be  brought  on  a  Saturday ;  that  prayers  only  are 
permitted ;  and  that  even  the  burnt-offering  for  Sabbath  should  be 
sacrificed  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival.  At  prayers,  he 
directs  the  face  to  be  turned  westward  and  the  back  to  the  east.  This 
frecept,  dating  from  the  author  of  the  sect,  originated  in  Bassora,  and 
spread  over  Egypt  and  the  whole  Mogreb,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  parts,  as  Hadassi  adds  with  horror,  turn  their  back  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  (and  this  is  universally  done  to  this  day,  i.  e.^  1150). 

The  above  account  was  extracted  by  Jehuda  Hanassi  from  written 
documents  to  which  he  refers,  and  from  a  perusal  of  it,  it  is  apparent 
how  multifarious  were  the  schisms  tlien  in  existence,  and  the  opinions 
established  ;  though  the  differences  which  we  mentioned  only  refer  to 
extrinsic  deviations,  which  mio^ht  seem  to  us  insis^nificant.  These 
religious  contests  had  their  origin  in  the  history  of  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Islam,  in  which  period  Kabbinism  was  also  disseminated.     Even 
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if  the  Jews  had  not  been  affected  by  the  disputes  of  the  Moslemic 
academies,  excitement  mnst  have  been  produced  by  the  increased 
number  of  copies  of  the  Tabnud  which  found  their  way  into  many 
communities  where  Habbinism  was  scarcely  known,  and  ancient  cus- 
toms were  the  ruling  principles.  An  extensive  work  like  the  Talmud, 
whicli  requires  much  study,  and  tlie  scholars  of  which  could  not  but 
endeavor  to  insure  for  its  contents  admission  and  acknowledgment, 
such  a  work  challenges  in  itself  an  opposition,  particularly  when  the 
customs  are  founded  on  a  firm  base,  and  alterations  are  attacked  as 
presumptuous  innovations.  Now,  wlien  we  consider  that  many  Jews, 
not  in  immediate  connection  with  Babylon,  and  even  many  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  followed  no  other  guidance  but  tlie  Bible,  with  the 
interpretations  thereof,  and  ancient  inherited  customs,  and  differed 
among  themselves  in  usages  and  ceremonies,  we  perceive  that  tlie  dis- 
semination of  the  Talmud,  and  the  then  augmenting  composition  of 
popular  and  mystical  writings  in  the  style  of  Rabbinism  and  the  Mid- 
rasli,  were  the  natural  causes  of  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  sages  who  adhered  solely  to  the  sacred  writings.  In  addition  to 
these  causes  the  dissensions  of  the  Moslemic  academies,  principally  on 
philosophical  grounds,  contributed  to  exhibit  a  field  of  contention  for 
those  Jews  who  studied  the  Moslemic  philosoph3^  As  dialectics  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  were  the  root  of  animosity  among  the 
s^ges  of  Islam ;  so  were  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  reasonings  op- 
posed in  a  similar  way  by  those  Jews  who  had  im])ibed  anti-Talmudi- 
cal  views  from  Moslemic  works,  as  well  as  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  great  at  the  court  of  the  Caliph. 

The  learning  thus  acquired,  although  applied  by  many  of  the  learned 
to  support  Rabbin  ism,  gave  rise  to  Karaism,  which  was  the  more  easily 
received  by  the  people,  since  they  all  had  access  to  the  sacred  records, 
which  were  known  to  every  one  from  the  prayers  recited  and  from  the 
portions  heard  every  Saturday,  since  the  teachers  of  the  populace  only 
referred  to  a  common-sense  interpretation,  and  limited  themselves  to  a 
philological  exi)lanation  of  Holy  Writ,  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Talmud.  It  thus  becomes  evident  how  Karaism,  though 
it  boasts  of  very  high  antiquity,  was  divided  into  many  branches  pre- 
viously to  its  assuming  a  decided  form,  for  itwas  principally  a  renewed 
Eabbinism  which  brought  it  to  light  as  an  antagonistic  system.  At  the 
same  time  a  reason  can  easily  be  assigned  for  a  contest  liaving  not 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  various  deviations  had  not  the 
appearance  of  different  confessions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  COPTIC,    liY  RKV.  DR.  MENSOR. 
(Continued  from  page  377.; 

The  trumpets  of  tlie  army  now  sounded  for  our  march  without 
delay.  I  mounted  my  star-fronted  cliarger,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
spurring,  at  the  head  of  my  ten  thousand  cavah*y,  across  the  plain, 
when  Zaraph,  with  almost  the  vigor  of  youth,  sprang  to  my  foot,  and, 
embracing  it,  said,  "  Chieftain,  you  have  been  generous  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  the  sorrows  of  the  captive  shall  never  fall  in  tears  of  doubled 
sorrow  on  your  head.  Hear  me,  then,  fur  the  last  time.  Shed  no 
drop  of  Hebrew  blood.  Counsel  your  king  as  you  will ;  hate,  scorn, 
deride  the  rebellion  as  you  will ;  but  again  I  say  to  you,  let  not  your 
scimitar  redden  with  a  drop  of  Hebrew  blood.  There  is  a  man  of  won- 
ders among  the  people.  He  has  seen  sights  like  those  shown  to  the 
great  pilgrim  of  my  fatliers.  He  has  been  where  the  foot  of  no  other 
man  could  tread  in  life.  He  has  walked  in  the  furnace  unconsumed, 
as  the  Hebrews  have  walked  on  the  embers  of  affliction  and  yet  sur- 
vive. He  comes  alone,  but  he  comes  with  more  than  armies.  His 
strength  is  as  the  feebleness  of  second  childhood,  but  vain  will  be  the 
strength  of  thrones  before  him.  He  comes  without  silver  and  gold  ;  but 
the  silver  and  gold  of  Egypt  will  be  before  him  as  the  dust  that  he 
tramples  with  his  feet.  He  comes  without  his  spear,  or  the  shield  upon 
his  bosom ;  but  before  him  the  hosts  of  Egypt,  the  conquerors  of  the 
mountain,  the  desert,  and  the  ocean,  will  be  as  the  bramble  of  the  moun- 
tain before  the  lightning,  the  sands  of  the  desert  before  the  whirlwind, 
and  the  weeds  of  the  ocean  before  the  storm." 

His  words  were  pronounced  with  a  deep  sincerity  which  sank  into 
my  heart.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  a  soldier  of  Egypt  to  pause. 
The  glittering  squadrons  of  the  royal  guard  now  passed  before  me — a 
superb  sight.  All  human  feelings  but  those  of  glory  were  dimmed  in 
the  blaze  of  their  armor  and  the  tossing  of  their  dragon  banners.  I  was 
all  the  warrior  again.  I  gave  the  word,  "'Onward  !"  It  was  echoed 
by  ten  thousand  voices.  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  charger,  and  onward 
we  sped,  like  a  cataract  let  loose  from  its  precipice,  rushing  splendid 
and  irresistible. 

It  was  morning  when  the  sound  of  the  harpers  and  minstrels  that 
salute  the  rising  of  the  great  lord  of  the  heavens  brought  me  with  my 
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horsemen  before  the  city  gates.  I  rode  straightway  to  the  pahice,  and 
prostrated  myself  before  the  footstool  of  the  descendant  of  the  conquer- 
or of  conquerors,  the  lamp  of  wisdom  and  brother  of  heaven — Pharaoh, 
the  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  But  his  countenance  was  troubled, 
and  no  words  issued  from  his  lips.  All  the  lords  of  Mizraim  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  all  trembled  at  the  tempest  that  gathered  on  his  brow, 
and  the  tires  that  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

At  length  he  burst  forth  in  a  voice  of  scornful  rage :  "Let  the  rebel 
be  brought  before  his  king!  Let  the  slave  come  and  defy  the  throne 
of  Egypt!" 

From  the  footstool  of  the  royal  canopy,  by  which  I  stood,  my  view 
ranged  over  the  vast  plain  which  surrounded  the  palace.  It  was  crowd- 
ed, as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  its  gaze,  with  troops  and  people. 
Under  the  brightness  of  the  ascending  sun  this  enormous  extent  of  tur- 
bans and  helmets,  of  spears  gleaming  in  its  rays,  and  of  the  scarlet  and 
velvet-colored  robes  of  the  people,  looked  like  an  immeasurable  bed  of 
tulips  and  roses,  all  animated  with  sudden  life.  The  sight  was  such  as 
Egypt  alone  could  offer,  and  I  exulted  in  its  stateliness  and  beauty.  I 
little  dreamed  then  how  soon  all  was  to  be  shadowed  with  the  color  of 
the  grave. 

But  as  I  looked,  the  multitude  seemed  to  be  moved  by  some  sudden 
yet  deep  impulse ;  it  heaved  to  and  fro ;  it  shook  wildly,  and  cries  of 
wrath  and  shouts  of  contemptuous  laughter  came  mingled  even  to  the 
royal  ears.  But  the  cause  remained  a  mystery,  until  the  portals  of  the 
palace  opened,  and  a  band  of  the  king's  bearers  of  the  bow  came  for- 
ward to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As  the  circle  opened  out,  within  it 
were  seen  two  ancient  men.  The  king  burst  into  haughty  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  these  two  heads  of  the  revolt.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
myriads  of  the  troops  of  Mizraim,  and  on  the  bold  and  armed  circle  of 
liis  princes,  and  said,  "  Do  they  wage  war  against  us  with  the  winds, 
or  the  straws  of  their  brick-kilns  ?  Is  it  with  the  breath  of  children, 
or  the  white  hairs  of  second  childhood,  that  the  eternal  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  is  to  be  confounded  ?  "  The  words  were  echoed  and  re-echoed 
round  the  circle  ;  a  smile  was  on  every  lip,  and  scorn  in  every  heart. 
The  two  leaders  of  the  rebellion  seemed  to  all  fitter  for  the  grave  than 
for  the  field.  Both  had  reached  that  age  when  tlie  body,  though  it 
were  of  iron,  is  melting  under  the  influence  of  time  in  its  original  chi}^, 
and  when  the  mind  is  but  the  memory  of  its  former  self.  Yet  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  aspect.  The  younger  was  bowed  by  age,  his 
locks,  of  a  silver  hue,  were  thin,  and  his  limbs  were  feeble.  The  elder 
still  retained  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  warrior.  His  port  was 
erect,  his  step  firm,  and  his  eye  like  that  of  the  falcon.     Stately,  bold, 
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and  endlessly  gazing  round  the  multitude,  lie  looked  like  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  desert.  His  brother  looked  like  one  of  the  sages  that  in 
Babylon  sit,  night  hy  night,  under  the  date-groves,  interpreting  the 
stars.  When  he  spoke,  his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  him  utterance  ;  he 
shrank  from  the  king's  presence,  as  if  overawed  by  its  lustre,  and  tim- 
idly gave  up  the  office  of  speaking  bef>re  the  king  to  his  more  fearless 
brotlier;  yet  there  was  in  his  bowed  form  a  dignity  which  threw  tlie 
princes  around  me  into  eclipse,  and  in  his  faint  and  uncertain  voice  a 
tone  which  penetrated  the  bosom  like  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 

The  humility  of  their  appearance  saved  them.  A  thousand  axe-bear- 
ers stood  behind  the  throne,  who  would  have  instantly  sent  their  blood 
reekinor  into  the  earth,  if  Pharaoh  had  but  iciven  the  siccn.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  with  two  old  men?  Were  the  axes  of  the  king  to  be 
dipped  in  blood  that  was  now  pale  with  years  ? 

"Are  these  the  rebels?"  Pharaoh  demanded  contemptuously  of  the 
captain  of  the  archers. 

"We  are  not  rebels,  oh  king!"  was  the  undannted  answer  of  the 
elder  of  the  slaves.  "We  are  the  subjects  of  Egypt;  yet  neither  by 
war  nor  our  law  ;  neither  by  our  will,  nor  by  the  will  of  Him  in  whose 
hands  are  all  things." 

The  sound  of  his  powerful  voice,  the  aspect  of  his  vigorous  form, 
which  seemed  endowed  with  a  sudden  majesty,  hushed  every  murmur 
of  the  vast  assemblage.  As  if  by  some  powerful  spell,  the  words  were 
borne  to  the  remotest  edge  of  the  multitude,  and  their  tumult  sank 
instantly  into  a  silence  hke  that  of  the  grave.  Even  from  that  moment 
the  Avisdom  of  Zaraph  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  doubted.  But  the 
heart  of  the  king  was  only  as  the  fire  while  it  still  sleeps  among  the 
roots  of  the  forest.  Bendins:  from  the  hei2:ht  of  the  throne,  with  a 
glance  of  mock  humility,  he  asked  what  request  those  new  freemen  had 
to  make  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  fearless. 
"  We  demand,"  said  the  ancient  man,  "  that  we  shall  be  free;  and  that, 
as  the  first  and  noblest  possession  of  freedom,  we  shall  be  suffered  to 
worship  the  Lord  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  law  of  our  fathers.  And  I 
for  this  we  demand  to  go  forth  with  our  people,  our  cattle,  and  onr| 
wealth,  into  the  wilderness." 

My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Pharaoh  as  the  words 
were  spoken.  It  was  as  the  burning  fire  of  a  furnace.  Fury,  hatred, 
and  derision  were  struggling  in  every  feature  of  his  fierce  visage.  I 
With  a  cry,  he  unsheathed  his  scimitar;  and,  starting  down  from  his 
canopy,  he  rushed  upon  them,  to  take  vengeance  with  his  own  hands | 
on  those  who  insulted  his  rights  and  his  dignity.  But  this  fate  would! 
have  been  too  great  an  honor  for  them.     We  threw  ourselves  round  the 
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furious  kino:,  and  restrained  liini  from  an  act  that  would  have  polluted 
sword.  A  sign  from  Pliaraoh,  as  we  led  him  back,  brought  the 
thousand  axe-bearers  into  the  midst  of  the  multitude.  All  was  flight 
and  confusion  at  the  flashing  of  those  weapons  which  had  laid  low  so 
many  princes  of  Egypt  in  the  brief  duration  of  his  merciless  reign. 
The  palace  was  instantly  cleared  of  the  multitude;  but  the  two  He- 
brews remained,  utterly  unshaken,  and  as  if  waiting  to  make  another 
appeal  when  the  confusion  should  have  subsided. 

''  Strike  them  to  the  earth  !  Let  the  rebels  be  killed,  and  their  flesh 
given  to  feed  the  fowls  of  the  air  !  "  was  the  command  of  Pharaoh. 

The  executioners  rushed  upon  them  at  the  word,  like  the  blood- 
hound upon  the  deer.  Yet  still  they  stood,  with  their  arms  folded  in 
their  robes,  and  their  calm  eyes  flxed  upon  heaven.  A  blaze  of  steel 
flashed  against  the  sun  as  the  weapons  were  raised  with  one  impulse  to 
strike,  but  no  blow  fell ;  they  all  remained  suspended,  as  if  by  some 
preternatural  impulse.  I  looked  round  on  the  princes:  all  were  mute 
in  wonder.  I  looked  round  upon  Pharaoh  ;  his  countenance  was  as 
the  countenance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  a  sudden  sense  of  the 
horrors  that  were  soon  to  follow.  His  frame  writhed  with  anguish,  as 
if  the  arrow  of  affliction  had  gone  through  his  soul.  AVith  a  groan  he 
cried  out,  "  Let  the  slaves  be  gone  !  "  and  fell  on  the  ground,  convulsed 
with  agony  never  caused  by  man. 

The  day  of  the  greatest  festival  of  the  Nile  came.  The  multitude 
poured  out  of  all  their  cities  to  worship  the  god  of  the  rivers — the 
glorious  Nile — named  in  our  sacred  books,  "  the  rival  of  the  heavens," 
the  supplier  of  eternal  waters,  unborrowed  from  the  fountain  of  the 
skies.  I  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  as  was  my  place  by  vir- 
tue of  my  command.  All  was  loveliness.  Those  days  were  when  the 
infant  year  blushes  with  the  flrst  flowers,  and  veils  them  w^ith  the  first 
tender  foliage.  The  pomps  of  our  ancient  worship  were  displayed  with 
a  grandeur  that  awed  the  heart,  and  the  riches  of  our  people  with  a 
profusion  that  dazzled  the  eye.  The  royal  maidens,  the  sacred  tribe 
who  claimed  the  hereditary  right  of  first  drawing  the  sacred  waters  in 
their  golden  urns,  and  ofl'ering  this  purest  of  all  tributes  to  the  king — 
the  virgin  daughters  of  the  heads  of  cities,  clotlied  in  white,  and  bear- 
ing censers  of  burning  perfumes — the  princes  of  the  provinces  in  their 
war-chariots,  covered  with  precious  stones — the  whole  dazzling  and 
stately  luxury  the  most  opulent  land  of  the  earth  spread  out  before  the 
eye  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  river  (hallowed  and  honored  be  its 
name  throughout  all  generations  !),  the  life-giver  of  my  beloved  and 
famous  land,  looked  at  that  hour  worthy  of  all  the  homage  of  its  wor- 
shippers.    In  this  season  no  flood  from  the  Ethiopian  hills  rushed  down 
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to  tiiii^c  its  l)C}iuty  witli  tlio  p(jlliitions  of  cJirt]),no  sfinds  torn  up  by  the 
wliirhvinds  of  the  desert  stained  it8])o?oin.  Its  l)lue  expanse  looked  as 
if  it  had  sprung  at  tlie  moment  from  tlie  lioly  eaves  where  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  drink  tlie  waters  of  immortality.  It  was  one  calm  sheet 
of  erystal,  one  broad  pellucid  mirror  of  the  cloudless  heaven,  calm  as 
the  prosperity  of  our  land  of  luxuriance,  and  perennial  as  the  fate  which 
had  commanded  Egypt  to  be  the  queen  of  nations  forever. 

I  felt  like  an  Egyptian  at  this  sight  of  beauty,  to  which  the  world 
had  no  equal ;  and  when  the  king  descended  from  his  moving  throne 
to  throw  the  fii'st  garland — a  garland  of  jewels,  worth  the  ransom  of 
kingdoms — into  the  stream,  I  instinctively  raised  my  voice  among  the 
bursts  of  song  of  triumph,  wdiich  hailed,  from  the  whole  horizon 
round,  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of  rivers.  Even  the  sullen  counte- 
nance of  Pharaoh  Avas  lighted  up :  he  looked  on  the  noble  display  with 
the  pride  of  a  king,  and  felt  in  that  moment  that  his  throne  was  migh- 
ty beyond  the  power  of  foreign  evil  or  civil  hatred  to  overthrow. 

I  followed  his  hau2:htv  and  eao^er  stride  towards  the  border  of  the 
sacred  stream ;  but  there  stood  an  obstacle  which  broke  up  all  his  vis- 
ions. The  two  ancient  Hebrews,  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  stood  on  the 
verge  of  the  Nile.  The  king,  indignant  at  their  presence,  commanded 
them  to  be  instantly  slain,  and  their  bodies  burnt,  as  was  the  custom 
with  those  accused  of  insulting  the  dignity  of  Our  worship.  Butl 
among  the  crowd  of  spearmen  who  rushed  forward  to  perform  his  will, 
none  could  lay  his  grasp  upon  these  feeble  men.  The  spear-point  hungl 
in  the  air,  the  uplifted  arm  was  paralysed. 

While  all  stood  in  astonishment  the  Hebrews  spoke.     They  boldly  I 
demanded  once  more  that  their  countrymen  should  be  suffered  to  take 
their  journey  into  the  desert.     The  king  scorned  an  answer,  or  gave  nol 
other  than  a  fierce  gesture  to  his  guards  once  more  to  seize  them.     Atl 
that  instant  the  feebler  of  the  two  lifted  his  countenance  from  the  earthi 
for  the  first  time.     That  countenance  is  before  me  still.     It  had  an  ex- 
pression of  loftiness  and  intense  power,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  ii 
man.     As  he  stood  in  silent  prayer,  his  brother,  without  a  word,  wavec 
his  staff  over  the  Nile.     How  shall  I  relate  what  I  then  saw  ?     M^ 
soul  still  faints  and  sickens  at  the  recollection.     I  had  been  a  soldiei 
from  my  youth  up,  I  had  fought  from  the  valley  of  Mizraim  to  th« 
confines  of  India,  I  had  seen  armies  stretched  in  their  own  slaughter^ 
but,  until  that  moment,  I  had  never  seen,  I  had  never  conceived, 
whole  unbroken  flood  of  carnage.     The  Nile,  our  lovely,  our  resplenj 
dent  Nile,  instantly  rushed  down  before  our  eyes  a  torrent  of  blood — 
of  actual  blood — red  as  if  it  had  at  that  moment  spouted  from   the 
heart  of  the  warrior,  as  if  the  hearts  of  millions  and  empires  had  been 
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poured  into  its  channel.  The  stream,  too,  was  filled  with  living  pollu- 
tion :  it  had  burst  over  its  banks,  and  all  that  it  reached  died,  as  if  its 
touch  were  poison.  All  perished ;  and  its  surface  was  covered  with 
corpses  all  rolling  down  into  the  sea.  The  fish  died ;  the  wild  beasts, 
caught  in  their  thickets  by  the  sudden  inundation,  died ;  the  priests, 
who  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  verge  of  tlie  sacred  stream,  were 
struck  witli  pangs,  as  if  they  had  plunged  into  a  stream  of  molten  ore. 
A  vapor,  deadly  as  ever  breathed  from  the  charnel,  uprose,  and  dark- 
ened the  banks  to  the  horizon. 

All  was  terror.  The  priests,  the  minstrels,  the  royal  maidens,  the 
multitude,  were  all  driven  madly  into  flight  across  the  plain.  Even 
there  death  seemed  to  pursue  them  ;  and,  in  the  agonies  of  their  fear, 
they  cried  out  that  the  final  hour  of  the  world  was  come.  Some  saw 
the  gigantic  shapes  of  our  ancient  kings  bursting  the  tomb,  and  reap- 
ing the  human  harvest  with  the  sword.  Others  saw  the  serpent-arms 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  stretched  forth  Irom  their  clouds,  and  grasping 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  folds  of  flame. 

I  turned  to  the  king ;  he  was  still  gazing  on  the  Hebrew  leaders  with 
a  look  of  idiotic  wonder.  They  answered  not  his  gaze.  Wrapped  in 
their  mantles,  from  head  to  foot,  they  stood  like  statues,  with  their 
marble  eyes  upturned  to  heaven  ;  they  were  holding  high  communion 
with  their  own  thoughts,  or,  perhaps,  with  mighter  things  than  human 
thoughts.  As  I  bore  the  king  helpless  and  fainting  from  the  field,  I 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "  This  is  for  the  blood  of  the  children  of  the 
Hebrews." 

(To  be  continued.) 


CALUMNY. 


The  serpent  was  once  asked  — "  Fray  what  profit  hast  thou  in 
depriving  other  beings  of  their  life  ?  The  lion  kills  and  eats  ;  the 
wolf  strangles  and  devours ;  other  savage  beasts  destroy  to  satisfy 
their  ravenous  appetite.  But  thou  alone  strikest  the  innocent  victim, 
and  infusest  thy  deadly  venom  without  any  other  gratification  save 
the  fiend-like  pleasure  of  destroying !  " — "And  why  do  you  ask  me  ? " 
replied  the  serpent :  "  rather  ask  the  Calumniator — AVliat  pleasure 
has  he  in  scattering  his  poison  and  mortally  wounding  those  who  never 
injured  him?  Besides,  /  kill  only  those  that  are  near  me.  lie  de- 
stroys at  a  distance.  He  scatters  his  vile  slander  here,  and  it  inflicts 
deadly  wounds  at  Rome.^'* 

Vol.  II.— 33 


BABETTE. 

BY    r  II  I  L  T  P    r.  A  K  T. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

Babette  mostly  had  agile  feet,  and  a  certain  quickness  and  vivacity 
of  movement,  contrasting  strangely,  at  times,  with  her  more  sedate 
and  graver  moments  of  repose.  Hurrying,  then,  from  the  dinner-table, 
it  took  her  but  an  instant  to  traverse  the  long  corridor  leading  to  the 
court-yard.  Here  at  the  door  she  paused  a  moment,  and  a  series  of 
saddening  thoughts  rapidly  traversed  her  brain.  Was  her  uncle  ill — 
perhaps  dead  ?  She  reproached  herself  for  not  having  written  him. 
She  analyzed  over  again  in  her  mind  the  purport  of  his  last  letter  to 
her.  She  felt  sure  some  one  had  been  tattling  about  her;  that  some 
imputation  had  been  cast  on  her  fair  fame ;  and  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  Moses — lame  Moses — she  had  seen,  but  had  not  spoken  to 
him.  Once  a  farm-servant  had  brous^ht  to  her  a  letter  from  him. 
She  had  but  glanced  at  the  first  few  lines,  and  in  it  had  found  an 
ardent  declaration  of  love  and  ofier  of  marriage.  As  she  had  crossed 
a  running  brook,  she  remembered  how^  she  had  torn  it  into  line  shreds, 
and  cast  it  on  the  water.  She  had  some  faint  recollection  that  her  actions 
had  been  observed  on  that  occasion,  because  she  saw  a  man  with  a 
long  red  beard,  pipe  in  mouth,  gaze  at  her,  as  if  watching  her  move- 
ments, from  a  thicket.  Once  too,  again,  an  anonymous  letter,  some- 
thing like  a  threat,  had  been  sent  her,  of  exposure — exposure  of  what  ? 
What  had  she  done  ?  Thinking  over  all  this,  her  face  grew  pale  and 
she  clenched  her  hands.  All  this  took  but  an  instant ;  the  next  moment 
the  Baroness  was  by  her  side. 

"  ]^o  bad  news,  I  hope,  Babette,"  said  the*  lady.  "  Why  so  agitated  ? 
A  simple  message  from  your  uncle  ought  not  to  make  you,  who  are 
generally  so  calm  and  cool,  so  nervous.     Come,  we  will  go  together." 

"  I  would  rather,  Madam,"  replied  Babette,  "  see  this  person  alone, 
whoever  \t  may  be.     Many  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

"  But,"  replied  the  Baroness,  "if  it  really  is  bad  news,  would  it  not 
be  a  consolation  for  you  to  have  me  near  you  ?  "  and  continuing  in 
rather  a  sterner  tone,  she  added  :  "  Babette,  you  are  a  strange  girl, 
to  slight  me  so.  That  stronsj,  somewhat  self-willed  character  of  vours, 
which  has  a  trifle  of  arrogance  in  it,  hurts  me  at  times.  Of  course 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  has  gone  amiss  at  home 
with  your  uncle  and  aunt,  otherwise  you  would  have  informed  me.  I 
have  noticed  lately  that  at  times  you  have  had  shocking  fits  of  depres- 
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sion.  I  tell  jon,  girl,  I  love  you  dearly,  and  watch  you  therefore  closely. 
Keep  down  your  tears,  and  let  me  kiss  you.  Perhaps  later  you  will  con- 
fide in  me.  Mind  you,  I  know  full  well  the  difficulties  of  your  posi- 
tion,— all  my  fault,  if  you  please  to  say  so, — but,  Babette,  do  not  leave 
me,  for  yet  awhile.  There  I  am  again,  developing  all  the  selfish  traits 
of  my  character.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  that  you  should  be  alone  ; 
keep  all  your  secrets,  and  only  tell  me  what  you  please.  There,  you 
have  my  consent ;  if  your  uncle  is  ill,  go  to  him,  stay  with  him  and 
nurse  him,  take  two  or  three  of  the  servants  with  you,  do  anything  you 
like,  only  come  back  to  me  ;  "  and  with  this,  embracing  her  fondly,  the 
Baroness  left  Babette. 

The  sun  was  just  declining,  leaving  one-half  of  the  court-yard  in 
shadow.  Reclining  against  a  stone  pillar  of  one  of  the  arches  stood 
the  form  of  Ezra  ;  at  his  feet  w^as  a  small  bundle,  and  he  leant  upon 
his  staff.  The  face  of  the  old  man,  even  though  in  apparent  repose, 
bore  a  stern  expression ;  the  eyes  w^ere  bent  on  the  ground,  and  his 
moving  lips  seemed  as  if  to  utter  a  prayer.  Babette  approached  near 
him,  close  to  him,  before  he  noticed  her ;  then  rising  quickly  up  he 
dropped  his  staff,  and  with  a  gesture  intimated  that  nearer  approach  to 
him  was  impossible. 

^'  For  God's  sake  !  "  cried  Babette,  for  an  instant  amazed  at  his  ap- 
pearance and  somewdiat  sinister  mien — "  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  say 
you  come  from  my  uncle,  and  must  see  me.  How  is  he  ?  he  is  well, 
is  he  not  ?  not  ill — speak  out." 

The  old  man  paused  as  if  struck  by  her  vehemence — perhaps  her 
beauty  attracted  him,  as  she  stood  there  before  him  in  an  agony  of 
expectation. 

"  AYell  he  is,"  said  Ezra  slowly,  "  but " 

"  Then  thank  the  Almighty  for  that,  for  I  have  so  few  to  love  as  one 
should  love  their  relatives.   Now  what  else,"  cried  Babette  impetuously. 

"  Well  he  is,  that  is  passably  well,  for  one  of  his  years.  But,  girl, 
whether  he  is  ill  or  well,  it  seems  to  me,  save  those  rather  loud  pro- 
testations thou  hast  just  made,  thou  canst  heed  but  little  for  him  ;  and 
thy  aunt,  too,  a  pious,  God-fearing  woman,  would  that  her  niece,  for  I 
suppose  thou  art  Babette,  were  some  little  like  her." 

This  reproach  Babette  scarcely  heard.  "  If  he  is  not  ill,  poor  dear 
old  uncle,  you  bring  me  good  news  ;  I  had,  I  must  confess,  such  sad  fore- 
bodings about  him.  I  had  a  letter  from  liim  some  weeks  ago  ;  I  have 
it  now  about  me." 

"  So  he  wrote  you.     What  said  he  in  that  letter  ?  "  asked  Ezra. 

"'  His  letter  was  kind.  But " — and  here  she  paused,  and,  looking  the 
old  man  straight  in  the  face,  she  said — "  I  do  not  know  by  what  right 
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3^011  slioiild  question  me  in  regard  to  it.     But,  sir,  you  must  be  tired. 
Will  you  let  me  bring  you  some  refreshment?  " 

"  I  will  not  eat  or  drink  anything  in  this  house,"  said  Ezra.  "  But 
listen.  Thou  askest  me  in  a  tone  1  hardly  like  by  what  right  I  ques- 
tion thee?  It  is  fitting  thou  shouldst  know  who  I  am.  I  am  called 
Ezra.  To  thy  eyes,  used  perhaps  to  all  the  sheen  and  glitter  of  great 
lords  and  ladies,  I  might  be  classed  among  the  beggars  who  crave 
alms.  Who  am  I  who  dare  question  thee,  poor  silly  girl,  attired  as  I  am 
in  these  travel-stained  robes?  I  reply,  I  am  an  humble  messenger  of 
God,  one  imbued  with  his  holy  spirit,  who  has  wandered  these  fifty 
years  among  His  people,  proclaiming  the  law — one  before  whom 
men  and  women  tremble,  lest  he  should  curse  them.  Who  am  I  ? 
Before  thou  wert  born  I  travelled  through  th}^  village,  maybe  in  such 
dusty  and  tattered  dress  as  now.  Thy  uncle  I  have  known  for 
years.  I  have  no  written  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  as  if  thou 
wert  a  queen  and  I  an  ambassador."  Here  he  laughed  scornfully. 
"  Perhaps  thy  bringing  up  has  made  thee  forgetful  of  thy  race  ajid 
station,  and  thou  requirest,  silly  child,  such  adulation  as  fits  a  princess. 
Suffice  to  say,  I  partook  of  this  uncle's  hospitality  but  some  few  days 
ago.  and  in  this  bundle  at  my  feet  there  is  the  rest  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  fragment  of  cheese  m.ade  by  thy  aunt.  Better  would  I  think  of 
thee,  though  thou  may  est  speak  a  dozen  strange  tongues,  play  musical 
instruments,  and  embroider  in  silver  and  gold,  if  tliou  couldst  do  the 
siniplest  house-work." 

"Thy  tone  is  not  kindly,  but  let  it  pass,"  replied  Babette.  "As  a 
friend,  then,  of  my  uncle's,  what  else  hast  thou  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  thee  that  thy  uncle,  thy  aunt,  and  others  in  the 
village  where  thou  wert  born,  fear  for  the  welfare  of  thy  soul.  Girl, 
was  it  not  wicked  to  leave  them,  thy  only  relatives,  for  so  long  a 
season  ?  Is  it  fitting  that  thou,  who  shouldst  be  the  support  on  which 
these  two  old  people  should  lean,  shouldst  be  forever  absent  from  them  ? 
But  there  is  even  more.  We  seek  not  proselytes,  but  we  cover  with 
eternal  infamy  and  contempt  " — here  the  old  man's  voice  quivered,  and 
his  words  fairly  hissed,  as  he  shook  his  long,  thin  finger  at  Babette — 
"  those  who  break  from  us.  Art  thou  of  such  ?  To  leave  thy  kinsfolk 
and  to  change  thy  faith  are  closely  allied.  Art  thou  still  steadfast  in  , 
thy  belief?  If  rumor  be  just,  thou  may  est  be  even  now  wavering  in 
thy  faith,  and  I  may  yet  be  in  time.  False  advisers  may  have  encom- 
passed thee,  and  thou  mayest  have  been  induced,  with  fine  dresses  and 
golden  baubles,  to  forget  our  divine  and  solemn  faith."  The  old  man 
had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  passion,  and  he  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Babette  stood  calmly  before  him.     If  she  was  moved  by  his  words,  she 
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had  herself  under  too  perfect  control  to  manifest  any  passing  feeling. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  she  said  in  a  calm  voice  :  "  Those  who  have 
told  you  this  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  long  absence  from 
my  place  of  birth,  and  ignorance  of  somewhat  of  the  habits  of  our 
people,  may  have  made  me  forgetful  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  should  have  been  otherwise.  But  in  our 
eternal  faith,  in  the  belief  in  one  God,  alone  and  indivisible,  my  faith 
is  as  strono^  as  thine,  and  nothins^  can  chano^e  it." 

"  Thou  speakest,  girl,  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  it  seems  to  me 
thy  words  are  fair  and  true.  Surrounded,  as  thou  must  have  been,  by 
those  having  false  creeds,  thy  temptations  may  have  been  strong," 
said  Ezra,  apparently  mollified. 

"  I  listen  to  thee  now  more  kindly,  Ezra,  yet  hast  thou  cast  a  fearful 
reproach  on  me  as  to  my  faith,  though  thy  words  hurt  me  not,  but" — 
and  here  she  struggled  for  a  moment — "it  is  to  me  a  bitter  reproach 
that  I  have  not  seen  my  uncle  for  so  long.  Sometimes  I  think  it  had 
been  far  better  for  me  had  I  never  left  them.  At  times  the  desire 
to  see  him — to  leave  this  place — these  surroundings — has  been  so 
Btrong  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  fly  from  them." 

"Is  it  too  late  now  ?  "  said  Ezra,  scanning  her  closely.  "  Girl,  thou 
must  listen  to  me.  I  came  here,  it  is  true,  in  no  winning  mood,  a 
stranger  to  this  land  ;  scarce  any  bear  me  in  remembrance ;  and  yet, 
in  the  little  hamlet  where  thou  wert  born,  and  through  which  I 
accidentally  passed  a  day  or  so  ago,  thy  name  and  thy  fair  fame  are 
on  more  than  one  person's  tongue.  Men  of  my  stamp" — and  here  he 
again  paused — "are  little  inclined  to  bandy  words  with  young  girls. 
Thou  sayest,  then,  that  thou  hadst  a  letter  from  thy  folks.  A  moment 
ago  thou  didt^t  refuse  my  right  to  see  it.  Was  there  aught  in  that 
letter,  I  ask,  of  a  painful  character,  one  reflecting  on  thy  conduct?" 

"Thy  interpretation  of  it,"  said  Babette,  "is  bitter,"  and  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed.  "Com- 
ing from  one  I  love  so  dearly,  I  could  scarcely  understand  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  feared  some  dire  calamity  was  threatening  me.  Here," 
slie  cried,  "is  the  letter,"  and  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom,  "and 
thou  shalt  hear  it,"  and  in  the  declining  sunlight  she  rapidly  read 
it.  "Ezra,"  she  continued,  "this  letter  has  given  me  untold  agony. 
There  is  some  covert  suspicion  in  it.  For  God's  sake,  since  thou  hast 
my  uncle's  ear,  tell  me  wiiat  it  means.  It  seems  to  me  some  one 
must  liave  lied."  Here  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  stamping  on  the 
ground,  cried,  "Lied,  lied,  and  brought  grief  to  my  uncle.  Sir,"  and 
liere  she  turned  fiercely  on  the  old  man,  so  that  he  started,  "1  would 
not  make  you  my  confessor,  but " 
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"Confessor!"  cried  Ezra,  mouthing  tlie  word,  "cast  that  word 
forever  from  thy  lieart  and  brain.  It  smacks  of  false  teachings,  and 
most  makes  me  doubt  tliee.  Xo  confessor  is  tliere  on  this  earth  who 
can  absolve  thee  of  thy  sin,  if  thou  hast  committed  one,  save  thy  God. 
Can  Moses'  suspicions  be  true  ?  If  so,  away  from  me,"  and  he  seized 
his  staff  as  if  to  smite  her.  Babette  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  dum- 
founded,  then  finding  at  last  utterance  for  her  words,  she  said  :  "  Sin  ! 
sin  I  What  meanest  thou,  and  who  is  Moses?  I  think  I  understand 
it  now."  Again  slie  stopped  and  strode  for  a  moment  up  and  down 
the  court-yard,  then  approaching  the  old  man,  she  said,  drawing  her- 
self up  superbly:  "You  forget,  old  man,  that  though  born  among 
uncultivated,  perhaps  ignorant  people,  I  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
school  of  morals,  thanks  to  my  kind  mistress,  fully  as  lofty  as  your 
own.  This  must  end.  Much  as  I  may  have  respected  your  age,  your 
position,  what  you  have  so  brutally  intimated  to  me  transcends  my 
powers  of  endurance.  It  is  a  pity,  with  all  the  years  time  has  given 
you,  and  the  reverence  your  gray  hairs  should  inspire,  you  could  not 
have  so  bridled  your  tonorue  as  to  save  yourself  from  insultinsr  me.  Is 
this  the  way  you  would  instil  respect  for  your  holy  calling?  This 
person,  Moses — lame  Moses — has  he  sent  you  to  me?  Tell  him  from 
me  he  is  a  sorry  knave.  But  I  must  ask  you  a  question,  and  you 
shall  answer  it.  Did  my  uncle  send  you  with  this  message  ?  Did  he 
for  a  moment  suspect  his  niece  ?  "  Here  the  effort  was  too  much  for 
her  and  she  sank  on  a  stone  bench,  and  the  tears  now  streamed  fast. 
Ezra  was  embarrassed. 

"I  am  an  old  fool,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  have,  as  I  thought  I 
would,  meddled  with  what  little  concerned  me.  The  girl  is  honest.  I 
swear.  I  know  little  of  women,  thank  the  Lord  for  that !  but  I  have 
made,  old  man  as  I  am,  an  ass  of  myself,  fit  to  be  scourged  for  having 
been  the  go-between  for  this  rascally  Moses.  Babette,"  he  said,  "listen 
to  me.  1  am  afraid  I  have  wronged  you.  If  any  suspicions  were  arife, 
they  came  not  from  your  uncle.  How  the  poor  child  cries  I  It  came 
from  Moses.  He  told  me  some  story  or  other  about  a  captain,  some 
fellow  with  long    moustaches.     In  fact  my  own  position  is  pitiable. 

What  am  I,  Ezra,  at  my  age,  talking  sweetly  to  this  girl,  and " 

Evidently  Ezra  knew  not  how  to  proceed  further.  Presently  Babette 
rose  and  said,  "Old  man,  I  forgive  you;  you  have  deeply  wounded 
me.  There  is,  though,  but  one  course  left  me.  Eind  my  uncle  I 
must  and  will.  This  suspicion  on  his  mind,  if  there  be  but  a  trace  of 
it,  will  kill  him.  Do  you  go  back  there  ?"  she  asked. 
"No,  I  may  never  see  your  people  again." 
"Good  by,  then;    and  though  it  be  unbecoming  in  one  so  young 
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as  I  to  speak  such  plain  language  to  one  of  your  years,  if  in  the 
future  it  should  be  your  lot  to  advise  young  people,  do  it  in  a  more 
kindly  spirit,  and  above  all  be  sure  that  your  words  take  no  shape 
from  groundless  hearsay  or  stupid  rumors.  You  have  hurt  me  much. 
Go  on  your  way  in  peace,  and  God  forgive  you  the  agony  you  have 
caused  me ! " 

"But  Moses "  ventured  to  say  the  old  man,  somewhat  abashed 

by  her  fiery  manner. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  the  old  man  saw  her  form  slowly 
disappear  through  the  darkening  twilight.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  smote  his  breast,  muttered  a  prayer,  cast  down  his 
eyes,  as  if  in  self-condemnation,  said  aloud,  "Ezra,  thou  hast  made  a 
triple  ass  of  thyself,"  and,  taking  up  his  bundle,  and  seizing  his 
staff,  strode  out  into  the  gloom. 


THE  PEOGEESS   OF  HUMANITY. 

BY    REV.    S.    FALK. 

There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  between  the  lauded  progress  of 
humanity  and  the  frequent  lamentations  of  the  discontented,  which 
urges  the  fair-minded  to  look  into  it  witli  a  critical  eye,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  which  is  predomhiant  and  finally  victorious.  "Ever 
worse,  never  better,"  has  become  almost  a  proverbial  complaint.  To 
some  extent  it  is  based  on  facts.  Material  interests,  or,  we  had  better 
say,  mercenary  motives  have  assumed  so  deep-seated  and  far-reaching  a 
power  in  the  designs  and  actions  of  men,  that  bribery,  which  in  Holy 
Writ  is  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms,  is  practised  in  various  forms 
and  manners,  in  disguise  of  gift-ofierings  and  in  personal  favors,  some- 
times in  servile  politeness,  often  in  hypocritical  piety.  The  lobbies  in 
the  temples  of  legislation  are  notorious  hotbeds  of  corruption.  Courts 
of  justice  are  not  seldom  turned  into  courts  of  injustice.  In  the  politi- 
cal arena  corruption  is  the  cancer  which  feeds  on  the  body  politic,  so 
much  so,  that  those  who  conscientiously  abstain  from  the  evil  practice 
are  sneered  at  as  too  cowardly,  stupid,  or  lazy. 

Monarchs  praise  the  good  olden  times  when  their  subjects  were  so  meek 
and  humble,  so  loyal  and  devoted  ;  whilst  now  their  peoples  claim  sover- 
eignty for  themselves,  and  their  revolutionary  proclivities  have  to  be 
kept  at  bay  by  standing  armies.  The  beggar  praises  the  good  olden 
times  when  he  could  unmolestedly  go  from  house  to  house,  from  town 
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to  town,  collecting  the  niitca  of  the  charita]>le  into  nice  sunns,  to  which 
tlie  organizations  of  benevolent  societies  have  put  a  stop.  The  capi- 
talist frets  at  the  opposing  combination  of  laborers  and  contends  that 
people  in  our  days  do  not  want  to  work  in  good  faith  ;  and  many,  many 
a  divine,  in  his  pastoral  zeal,  passes  unflattering  reflections  on  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  present  age  ;  recalls  the  blessed 
times  when  the  minister  was  looked  upon  as  an  undisputed  authority, 
the  church  or  synagogue  as  the  very  lifci-element,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  religion  tlie  principal  occupation.  There  are  numerous  votaries 
who  second  these  and  similar  lamentations,  saying :  There  is  no  sin- 
cerity, no  sympathy,  no  friendship,  no  love,  no  religion  ;  people  liave 
degenerated  ;  times  are  growing  w^orse.  Notwithstanding  such  lamen- 
tations, the  world  moves  on  for  all,  and  the  real  progress  of  humanity  is 
an  easy  task  to  prove. 

The  object  of  creation,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  discern  it  and 
our  conception  of  Deity  suggests,  is  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
and  the  prosperity  of  communities.  Tteligion,  the  beauties  and  richness 
of  nature,  our  power  of  reason  and  speech,  and  our  association  with  our 
fellow-beings,  are  all  destined  to  be  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  our 
happiness;  and  the  more  these  agencies  can  be  brought  to  bear  favorably 
on  our  state  of  mind  and  heart,  on  our  inward  satisfaction,  on  the  grati- 
fication of  our  desires,  on  the  realization  of  our  hopes,  on  our  spiritual  ele- 
vation and  earthlj'  bliss,  the  surer  we  are  enabled  to  report  real  progress 
of  humanity.  Compare  our  present  mode  of  living  with  that  of  the 
past ;  and  note  the  domestic  comfort  by  which  young  and  old,  poor  and 
rich,  are  all  more  or  less  benefited.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  dazzling 
jets  of  ignited  gas  with  the  dim  light  of  the  burning  taper;  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor  by  the  use  of  machinery,  with  the  time  and  strength 
absorbed  by  manual  labor  ;  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  with  the  slow 
tiresome  travel  of  former  times.  Compare  the  lightning  rapidity  with 
which  that  net  of  magnetic  wire  spins  round  our  globe,  connecting 
continents  and  uniting  the  remotest  nations,  with  the  seclusion  from  the 
outer  world  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  from  abroad  in 
bv^one  davs.  Behold  also  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  we  now 
traverse  oceans  and  lakes;  how  human  skill  has  succeeded  in  braving 
and  disarming  the  storm  !  Add  to  all  thi&  an  item  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  and  intelligence,  through 
millions  of  circulating  books  and  thousands  of  papers  which  are  daily 
issued,  and  then  surely  you  must  be  impressed  with  a  remarkable  prog- 
ress of  humanity.  You  will  then  reply  to  the  discontented  :  Say  not 
the  former  days  were  better  tlian  these  ;  you  would  by  no  means  be 
willing  to  exchange  your  present  mode  of  life,  the  modern  improvement 
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and  the  various  blessings  of  civilization,  for  an  existence  in  former  tinaes, 
when  people  were  so  limited  in  their  sphere  of  activity,  in  the  liorizon 
of  their  prospects,  in  the  range  of  their  knowledge,  and  in  the  meas- 
ure of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

And  thei'e  is  a  great  educatorv  and  moral  significance  in  these  in- 
ventions and  improvements.  The  pioneer  on  the  iron  horse,  who  hews 
out  new  ways  through  thick  forests  and  levels  a  path  over  prairies  and 
through  the  wilderness,  opens  at  the  same  time  new  avenues  for  fortune- 
seekers.  Increased  chances  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  beget 
enterprise ;  they  appeal  directly  to  the  energies  of  the  industrious  and 
raise  a  more  liberal  spirit,  manifested  and  felt  in  all  the  arteries  of  public 
life.  Since  the  electric  spark  has  been  tamed  and  made  subservient  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  interest  of  man,  to  the  transmission  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  commerce  has  a  wider  seope  ;  all  that  transpires 
of  note  becomes  forthwith  the  common  g-ood  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Since  then,  also,  it  is  difficult  for  the  culprit  to  escape;  sooner 
and  easier  can  the  fleeing  rogue  be  detected  and  reached  by  the  arm 
of  justice.  The  widely  extended  facilities  for  travel  bring  different 
nationalities,  denominations,  and  grades  of  education  in  peaceable  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  blunt  continually  the  acute  edges  of  preju- 
dice, to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  The  immense  circulation  and  cheap 
acquisition  of  printed  matter  produce  a  refinement  in  manners  and 
social  intercourse,  and  a  more  humane  feeling  is  the  invariable  effect 
of  this  enlightenment.  And  all  these  advantages  combined  redeem 
man  from  his  narrow-mindedness  and  elevate  him  to  the  standard  of 
a  cosmopolitan,  which  is  progress,  in  the  loftiest  conception  of  the 
term. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  open  to  the  discontented  :  Are  people 
in  our  times  really  better  ?  Is  there  more  virtue,  more  honesty,  more 
intrinsic  faith  ?  Is  not  the  community  full  of  skeptics,  and  are  there 
not  scores  of  former  believers  with  whom  reliii^ion  is  fast  dwindling 
down  to  atheism  ?  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  and  breathless  hunt- 
ing after  gain  and  wealth,  we  hold  in  full  earnest  that  the  present 
generation  is  by  no  means  worse  thai;  preceding  ones.  As  to  true  religion, 
there  is  more  of  it  now  than  at  any  past  time.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
there  is  much  reckless  dealing  with  the  sacred,  much  swearing  for  pas- 
time, and  corruption  to  an  alarming  extent.  But  we  should  not  blame 
the  whole  community,  for  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  really  good.  It 
is  deplorably  true,  that  secret  immoralities  and  dreadful  vices  are  prac- 
tised in  modern  society.  But  read  the  history  of  the  culture  and  customs 
of  the  middle  age,  and  you  will,  as  far  as  public  morals  are  concerned,  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  present  age.     We  venture  to  say,  even,  that  the 
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materialistic  tendency  of  our  i^eneration  reflects  profitably  on  reli^^ion  ; 
because  it  draws  out  the  ]>ractical  application  tliereot*.  Keligion  id  un- 
dergoing a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  tlie  people.  There  k  not 
so  much  ])rayer  and  devotional  exercises  as  formerly;  hut  there  is  man, 
as  he  reveals  himself,  in  his  doings  and  omissions,  judged  by  the  motives 
that  actuate  him.  Actions  make  the  man  ;  so  deeds  are  the  best 
criterions  for  the  sort  of  religion  man  ])rofesses.  The  thoughtless, 
traditional  exercise  of  relii^ious  ceremonies  is  more  nei^lected  than 
the  obligations  which  religion  commands  and  sanctions  toward  the  fel- 
low-man. In  a  word,  a  clearer,  more  correct  idea  of  religion  and  its 
requirements  is  now  entertained.  Hectitude  of  action,  sincerity  in 
words,  moral  integrity  and  humane  feelirigs,  with  humility  of  bearing, 
and  all  these  deduced  from  and  supported  by  faith  in  an  all-controlling 
Intelligence,  the  Supreme  Source  and  Authority  of  all  that  is  true,  good 
and  noble.  Such  is  now  pre-eminently  recognized  as  the  quintessence 
of  religion.  The  strict  or  loose  observance  of  external  forms  and  even 
the  recital  of  dogmatic  sentences  is  the  body  of  religion,  as  it  were, 
and  second  in  importance.  Indeed,  it  does  one  good  to  observe  such  a 
beneficent  progress  in  religious  views.  One  gratifying  result  of  this  is  that 
there  is  in  our  times  not  so  much  bitter  hatred,  not  so  persistent  a  vindic- 
tiveness,  not  so  much  espionage  and  tormenting  control.  Charity  is 
less  offensive  and  better  systemized,  legislation  more  judicious,  penalties 
less  severe  and  cruel,  the  rights  of  the  masses  are  more  efliciently  cared 
for,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  so  dearly  held,  that  wars  are  justly 
abhorred. 

Say  not,  therefore,  that  former  days  were  better  than  these,  for  if  in- 
deed that  were  so,  if  indeed  the  people  of  the  past  were  superior  to  the 
present  generation,  then  it  would  by  no  means  be  a  flattering  testimouy 
to  God's  wisdom.  All  God  has  made  is  good  and  serves  His  purpose,  not 
only  in  His  visible  creation,  but  also  in  His  arrangement  for  the  moral 
and  religious  development  of  the  human  race.  Both  are  open  and  intended 
for  improvement.  Perfection  is  the  goal  to  w^liich  the  current  of  history 
is  drifting.  Let  us  not  join,  therefore,  in  the  lamentations  of  the 
discontented;  let  us  rather  rejoice  in  the  achievements  of  our  age. 
Wherever  we  meet  with  happiness  of  individuals,  and  wherever  pros- 
perity of  communities  strikes  our  attention,  there  we  find  cause  to  hail 
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The  study  of  inedisevalism  is  not  altogether  an  idle  one,  or  profitless. 
Less  of  an  historic  blank  than  formerl}^  to  go  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  to 
the  middle  ages  is  not  quite  to  plunge  into  darkness  and  vacuit3\  The 
fall — the  too  long  decline — of  the  Eoman  Empire  left  behind  mental  as 
well  as  political  chaos,  and,  largely  unfixing  prevailing  thoughts,  fancy 
ran  riot  in  the  ffloom  of  threaten  in  2:  social  conditions. 

Wliat  are  styled  the  middle  ages  of  Christendom  are  a  transition 
period  of  no  very  definite  date,  nor  any  certain  number  of  centuries. 
Such  designations,  says  W.  G.  Clark,  necessary  though  they  be,  are  apt 
to  be  misleading,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  merely  conven- 
tional terms,  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the  historian,  who  must 
mark  out  his  portion  of  the  boundless  field,  and  fix  somewhere  his  point 
of  departure  and  his  goal.  But  in  using  them,  we  must  remember  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  breaks  in  the  long  chain  of  cause  and  efi'ect ;  no 
pauses  in  the  activity  of  man,  any  more  than  in  that  of  nature ;  no 
cataclysm  and  re-creation,  but  endless  evolution ;  old  forms  decaying 
and  new  forms  growing,  in  obedience  to  laws  which  the  faith  of  science 
holds  to  be  eternal  and  immutable,  like  their  Divine  Author,  even 
though  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  may  bafifle  our  efiPorts  to  clas- 
sity  them  and  refer  them  to  their  causes.  The  hidden  forces  which 
wrought  during  the  middle  ages,  silently  and  gradually  changing  the 
life,  the  language,  and  religion  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  had 
been  as  actively  at  work  for  centuries  before,  undermining  and  corrupt- 
ing the  whole  system,  political,  social,  and  religious,  of  imperial  Eome; 
and  the  fall  of  the  last  Augustus  was  an  event  only  important  as  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  epoch  for  the  conclusion  or  the  beginning  of  the 
historian's  survey.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  agree  upon  an  epoch  at  which 
the  middle  ages  may  be  supposed  to  cease.  It  may  be  convenient,  with 
some  writers,  to  fix  upon  the  year  1400,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  round  number,  and  therefore  easily  remembered.  If  we  want 
a  date  which  has  a  more  serious  justification,  we  must  fii*st  inquire 
what  great  event,  or  events,  had  the  most  influence  in  turning  the 
thoughts  and  energies  of  men  into  new  channels,  and  in  remoulding 
their  social  and  political  life  after  a  new  pattern. 

Old  Eome  reaches  out  to  modern  life  over  the  pathway  of  medirevalism. 
The  language,  the  laws,  and  traditions  of  the  old  empire  lived,  and  the 
two  latter  grew  after  the  empire's  fall.  For  centuries  the  merit  was 
not  to  go  forward,  but  to  go  backv;ard  ;  the  Eome  of  the  emperors 
was  the  symbol  of  peace  and  unity — I^ax  Romana  the  popular  aspira- 
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tion.  As  western  European  civilization  was  talvin^;  shape  out  of  the 
cnidencss  of  tlie  middle  time,  Francesco  Petrarca  a])peared.  It  was 
this  man's  destiny  to  liave  his  real  achievements  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  his  aims,  llis  aml^ition  to  write  ehji^ant  Latin  failed,  but  the  vul- 
garized Latin  of  his  land  taking  the  Italian  form,  he  became  the  per- 
fecter  of  the  Italian  tongue,  lie  revived  Iloman  literature,  yet  was 
impelled  to  run  counter  to  its  tendency ;  and  why  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  so  much  of  the  first,  and  why  it  is  not  more,  the  life  and  work 
of  Petrarch  affords  such  illustration  that  his  biography  is  instructive  as 
a  ])art  of  the  history  of  the  originative  direction  or  misdirection  of  our 
mental  and  social  activities. 

Petrarch  was  born  in  1304.  His  parents  were  Florentines,  of  the 
Ghibelline  faction,  and  were  living  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Arezzo 
when  their  son  was  born.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  they  removed 
to  Avignon,  then  the  residence  of  the  popes ;  and  there,  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  lie  resided,  in  the  city  or  tlie  neighboring  Yaucluse, 
hard  by  the  fountain  of  Sorgia,  which  his  genius  has  made  famous,  and 
which  is  annually,  for  his  sake,  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  His  name  dwells  in  affectionate  remembrance,  because  of 
the  exquisite  poems  which  he  wrote  on  the  life  and  death  of  the  lady 
whom  he  called  Madonna  Laura. 

AVith  Petrarch,  however,  Laura  was  but  a  transient  fancy ;  learning 
a  lifelong  passion.  His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  law,  but  he 
turned  away  from  the  dry  text-books  of  his  profession  to  study  with 
ardent  enthusiasm  the  ancient  Roman  orators  and  poets.  As  Walter 
Scott,  when  his  genius  had  free  scope,  became  the  reviver  of  the  middle 
ages,  so  Petrarch  became  the  reviver  of  Roman  antiquity.  But  the 
work  of  Scott  affected  only  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  ;  that  of 
Petrarch  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement  which  changed  the 
whole  course  of  education,  and  finally  revolutionized  the  creed  of  half 
Europe:  and  the  movement  has  not  spent  its  force  yet. 

It  is  to  Petrarch's  zeal,  in  all  likelihood,  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  several  of  Cicero's  half-forgotten  works  ;  among  them  the  ^pis- 
tolcB  ad  Fainiliares.  With  this  view  he  travelled  first  in  France  and 
then  in  Italy,  diving  into  the  dusty  recesses  of  convent  libraries  for 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  He  instituted  inquiries  for  the  same 
end  in  England  and  Germany.  His  position  as  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  literature,  at  once  the  most  popular  poet  and  most  powerful  critic  of 
his  time,  caused  his  friendship  to  be  sought  by  pope  and  cardinals,  by 
kings  and  nobles ;  but  the  most  acceptable  present  which  could  be 
made  to  him  was  the  gift  of  an  old  manuscript.  Hence  the  library 
which  he  collected  became  for  Latin  classical  literature  the  most  nota- 
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ble  of  its  time.  His  fame,  and  its  fame,  reached  even  Constantinople. 
At  that  date  some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  East  knew  Latin  ;  none 
of  the  learned  men  of  the  West  knew  Greek.  Petrarch  himself  had 
learned  a  little,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  very  little.  His  teacher  was  a 
certain  Barlaam,  a  native  of  southern  Italy,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
called.  Magna  Graecia,  where  some  traces  of  the  old  language  still  lin- 
gered. Through  him  Petrarch  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  a 
learned  Greek  of  Constantinople,  Nicolas  Syoceros  by  name,  who,  in 
compliance  with  an  earnest  request,  sent  him  a  copy  of  Homer.  Pe- 
trarch's delight  was  unbounded,  or  rather  would  have  been  unbounded 
if  he  had  been  able  to  read  it.  "Your  Homer,"  he  says  in  his  letter 
of  thanks,  dated  Milan,  January  10  (the  year  not  given),  "  is  dumb  to 
me  and  I  am  deaf  to  him.  Yet  I  rejoice  at  the  mere  sight  of  him,  and 
often  I  embrace  him  and  sighing  say,  O  great  poet,  how  I  long  to  hear 
thy  voice  !  "  Petrarch  died  with  this  longing  unsatisfied,  but  the  im- 
pulse was  communicated  to  others,  and  produced  results  of  which  he 
did  not  dream.  There  was  then  no  Latin  translation  of  Homer  extant. 
One  of  the  Iliad,  in  hexameter  verse,  made  in  the  time  of  the  empire, 
had  long  perished.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only  Greek  book  in  his 
library.  He  had  already  a  copy  of  Plato  (or  some  part  of  Plato), 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  found  somewhere  in  the  West;  lohere^hQ 
does  not  tell  us.  "  Erat  mihi  dani^  dictu  rnirum^  ah  occasit  veniens 
olim  Plato  Philosophoriun  PrincepsP  Scholastics,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
might  deny  this  supremacy  of  Plato,  but  Cicero  liimself,  and  Plotinus 
and  Ambrosius  and  Augustine  would  admit  it. 

Petrarch  was  in  constant  feud  with  the  schoolmen  of  his  time.  He 
denounced  as  a  sordid  mechanical  craft  their  routine  of  syllogisms, 
which  led,  in  one  unvarying  circle,  from  premises  taken  for  granted, 
because  settled  by  authority,  to  conclusions  equally  settled  by  author- 
ity, from  which  it  was  heresy  to  depart ;  he  denounced  their  system  of 
education  as  cramping  and  narrowing  the  intellect  instead  of  expanding 
and  enlarging  it.  He  urged  the  substitution  of  the  humaniores  liteim 
— that  more  human,  more  humane  literature,  where  the  most  precious 
gems  of  thought  were  set  in  the  purest  style  of  eloquence.  In  his  eyes 
the  doctors  of  the  schools  were  men  who  kept  their  young  Samsons 
grinding  chaiFin  the  same  dark  mill  instead  of  arming  them  to  slay  the 
Philistines  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  the  view  of  Dante  the 
schoolmen  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  had  been,  when  alive,  the  con- 
summate masters  of  all  theological  and  philosophical  wisdom,  and  were 
dwelling  after  death  in  the  ineffable  light  of  Paradise.  Petrarch, 
though  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  tliese  canonized 
saints  themselves,  attacked  their  followers  as  mischievous  pedants  who 
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fostered  real  ignorance  l)y  making  a  trade  of  pretended  knowledge. 
Neitlier  did  he  spare  tlie  ])rof(j.ssors  of  the  other  faculties,  the  physicians 
and  the  jurists.  While  for  himself  he  claimed  to  he  an  orthodox  he- 
liever,  he  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  orthodoxy  by  assailing 
the  princii)le  of  authority. 

Living  as  he  did  in  the  iinmediate  neighborhood  of  the  popes,  and 
sharing  their  bounties,  he  did  not  question  their  right  divine,  but  he 
scrupled  not  to  remonstrate  against  their  wrong  government.  That  lie 
could  do  so  with  impunity  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  pontiffs  at  Avi- 
gnon, Frenchmen,  and  men  of  the  world,  wealthy  and  self-indulirent, 
too  indifferent  even  to  be  skeptical,  were  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
good-humored  tolerance.  And  Petrarch  had  become,  as  it  were, 
supreme  pontiff  in  the  world  of  letters,  his  judgments  infallible,  and 
his  person  sacred.  His  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  the  popes 
was  that  they  kept  the  church  in  shameful  captivity  and  exile,  away 
from  its  own  sacred  city.  Home.  He  constantly  speaks  of  Avignon  as 
the  Babylon  of  the  West ;  yet  to  him,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  Rome  was 
sacred,  not  because  she  had  been  Christian  and  papal,  but  because  she 
had  been  consular  and  republican.  Dante's  ideal  had  been  the  empire 
of  Augustus  ;  Petrarch's  ideal  was  the  commonwealth  of  Brutus. 

Hence  it  came  that  he  was  the  enthusiastic  encpurager,  if  not  the 
original  inspirer,  of  Cola  di  Kienzi.  When  once  more,  in  1447,  the 
Koman  republic  was  proclaimed,  with  Cola  di  Rienzi  for  its  tribune, 
Petrarch  w^as  in  ecstasies.  He  addressed  the  tribune  in  his  most 
mellifluous  Italian  and  his  most  grandiloquent  Latin.  He  set  him 
above  E-omulus,  Brutus,  and  Camillus,  as  rescuing  from  slavery  a 
mightier  Home,  girding  it  with  defences  stronger  than  walls,  and 
founding  a  more  enduring  liberty.  But  the  triumph  was  short. 
Rienzi's  enthusiasm  was  doubtless  from  the  beginning  tinged  with  in- 
sanity. Drunk  with  vanity,  too  often  drunk  with  wine,  he  thought 
only  of  devising  incongruous  titles  and  decorations  for  himself.  He 
called  himself  not  only  Tribune,  but  Augustus  ;  he  bathed  in  a  vase  of 
porphyi'y  traditionally  sacred  as  the  baptismal  font  of  Constantine ;  he 
was  knighted  in  the  Lateran  church,  and  crowned  with  seven  crowns 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  finally  murdered  by  the  populace  who 
had  once  crowned  and  worshipped  him.  The  Roman  republic  estab- 
lished by  Rienzi  was  brief-lived,  like  that  founded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia 
in  earlier,  or  that  founded  by  Garibaldi  in  later  days. 

The  temporary  success  of  Rienzi's  adventurous  enterprise  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  sign  of  the  times.  Petrarch's  influence,  wielding  only  the  pen, 
was  far  more  extensive  and  enduring.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
having  attained  an  almost  universal  fame,  such  as  no  man  of  letters  be- 
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fore  or  since  ever  acquired  in  a  lifetime.  His  fame  as  an  Italian  poet  still 
survives,  if  half  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  His  fame  as 
philosopher  and  Latin  poet  is  gone,  or  lives  only  as  a  name.     As  we 
turn  wearily  over  the  pages  of  the  ponderous  folio  which  contains  his 
Latin   works,  we    ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  these  trivial  common- 
places, this  tawdr^^  rhetoric,  this  indifferent  Latin,  moved  contempora- 
ry men  to  tears  of  enthusiastic  admiration.     The  reason  is  that  he  first 
gave  voice  and  form  to  the  blank  misgivings,  the  secret  discontents,  the 
half-conceived  aspirations  of  his  time.     The  indifferent  Latin  was  of 
classic  purity  in   comparison  with  the  Latin  of  his  predecessors ;  the 
tawdry  rhetoric  glowed  w^ith  poetic  lustre  as  contrasted  with  the  dull 
verbiage  of  the  schoolmen  ;  the  trivial  co'tntnonjplaces  were  then  new 
and  startling  truths.     The  neglected  volume  which  few  try  to  read 
and  none  succeed  in  reading,  contains  the  spells  bj  which  the  mighty 
magician  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  ancient  dead,  and  was  once  ven- 
erated as  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Humanities.     The  spirits 
have  delivered  their  message,  have  told  us  all  they  had  to  tell,  and  the 
good  tidings  are  old  news  now.     Moreover,  if  we  have  learned  much 
which  the  contemporaries  of  Petrarch  did  not  know,  they  knew  much 
wliich  we  have  forgotten,  and  many  a  saying  which  was  pregnant  of 
meaning  for  them,  is  barren  for  us.     In  any  case,  if  our  range  of  vision 
is  wider  than  theirs,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  old  simile  of  the  dwarf 
standing  on   the  shoulders  of  the  giant.     The  intellectual  faculties  of 
one  generation  may  not  differ  much  potentially  from  those  of  another, 
but  the  actual  results  differ  according  to  circumstances.     When  men 
are  compelled  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  self  defence  or  self-support, 
to  war,  or  the  chase,  or  agriculture,  the  intellectual  fruit  is  nil  /  when 
the  mental  energies  are  wrongfully  directed,  to  the  grinding   and  re- 
grinding  of  any  chaff,  scholastic,  classical,  or  scientific,   the  fruit  of 
sucii  labor  is  worthless.     It  may  have  a  conventional   value  at  the 
time,   and  help  a  man  to   buy   his   bread  withal,  but  it  is  essentially 
worthless. 

Petrarch's  great  service  was  rendered  in  calling  men  away  from  the 
grinding  of  chaff  to  fields  of  useful  labor,  from  scholastic  logic  to  the 
study  of  the  humanities.  His  work  was  of  immense  value  at  the  time  ; 
it  was  done  by  him  and  his  followers  so  thoroughly  and  so  well,  it  has 
entered  so  much  into  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  men  thouo;ht  and  felt  before.  But  for  Petrarch  and  his 
successors,  modern  thought,  modern  belief,  and  modern  civilization 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  are. — American  Ex- 
change and  Review  for  September,  1872. 
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The  London  Anthropological  Society,  at  one  of  their  late  rneetinir>, 
in  tracinf^  the  various  weapons  used  by  original  races,  through  their 
President,  Colonel  Fox,  announced  the  following  as  the  result  of  some 
of  their  researches  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  warlike  arms  :  *'  It 
was  evident  that  the  throwing  stick  was  anterior  to  the  bow.  This 
is  still  in  use  among  the  Australians  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  bow 
originated  later.  Closely  connected  with  the  bow  came  the  harpoon. 
It  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  French  caves,  among  the  earliest  bone- 
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Among  the  hundred  islands  occupied  by  the  Melanesean  race,  the 
Bishop  of  Wellington  informs  us  there  are  no  less  than  two  hundred 
languages,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  Dutch  and  German, 
and  this  diversity  of  languages  and  dialects  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Turner 
in  his  account  of  his  nineteen  years'  residence  in  Polynesia.  Among 
the  Penons,  or  savage  tribes  of  Cambodia,  M.  Muhot  speaks  of  the 
great  number  of  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  whose  manners  and  customs 
are  the  same.  Amons;  the  Musgu  of  Central  Africa,  Bartli  tells  us 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  tribes 
and  families,  such  a  number  of  dialects  had  sprung  up,  that  com- 
munication between'  them  in  a  short  space  of  twenty  years  was 
impossible.  Upon  the  river  Amazon,  Mr.  Bates  mentions  that  in  a 
single  canoe  he  found  several  individuals  speaking  languages  so  different 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  others. 

The  system  of  using  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power,  in  working 
tlie  Cenis  tunnel,  seems  in  England  to  have  taken  a  wider  range.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Bessemer,  a  committee  reported  on  a  new  coal-cutting 
machine,  used  for  working  in  mines.  This  machine  cut  350  feet  of 
coal,  yielding  seventy-five  tons  of  coal,  equal  to  the  labor  of  forty  men, 
in  eight  hours,  requiring  but  two  men  to  manage  it.  Such  jnachines 
would  find  their  use  in  the  American  coal-fields. 

In  situations  free  from  moisture,  the  durability  of  timber  seems 
almost  unlimited.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  more  than  465 
years  old.  The  carved  oak  in  Stirling  Castle  is  certainly  500  years  old  ; 
and  when  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  in  Pome  was  built,  timbers  from 
the  older  edifice,  certainly  800  years  old,  were  incorporated  into  the 
new  edifice  (now  300  years  old)  and  are  now  as  good  as  ever. 
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The  life  of  a  car-wheel  has  its  limits ;  somewhere  between  150,000 
and  200,000  miles  is  about  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  let  it  run  on  Amer- 
ican railroads. 

The  tallow-tree  of  China  and  Japan  seems  to  be  most  worthy  of 
culture  in  the  United  States,  and  we  should  advise  some  of  our  Cali- 
fornia readers  to  get  cuttings  from  the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington, and  endeavor  to  introduce  it.  It  grows  in  great  luxuriance, 
and  requires  a  rather  temperate  climate.  The  tallow  produced  from 
the  seeds  is  quite  as  available  as  olive  oil  for  making  soap  or  lubrica- 
tors. The  timber  is  white,  close-grained,  and  very  lasting.  Trees 
produced  from  seeds,  in  eight  years,  were  six  feet  in  circumference,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  amount  of  water  Nature  uses  in  the  composition  of  almost  every 
substance  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  In  every  1,200  tons  of  earth  on 
the  surface  of  this  globe  there  is  400  tons  of  water.  In  the  plaster  of 
Paris  statue  which  the  Italian  sells  you  in  the  street,  if  it  weigh  five 
pounds,  there  is  one  pound  of  water.  The  air  we  breathe  mostly  con- 
tains 5  grains  of  moisture  to  every  cubic  foot  of  bulk.  Potatoes  liold 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  turnips  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  A  man 
weighing  140  pounds  has  but  thirty-five  pounds  of  dry  residuum,  if  he 
was  dried  up  ;  the  rest  is  water. 

The  following  story  of  the  California  woodpecker  seems  improbable 
if  it  was  not  vouched  for  by  the  highest  authority.  It  is  said  to  select 
a  peculiar  acorn,  and  to  drop  it  into  certain  holes  in  pine  trees.  As 
this  woodpecker  is  not  a  vegetarian,  the  acorn  would  be  useless  food 
for  it.  He  waits,  however,  for  a  season,  when  a  small  worm  is  devel- 
oped in  the  acorn  he  has  stored  away.  He  then  returns,  and  consumes 
the  maggot  he  has  helped  to  produce. 

The  introduction  of  the  Cinchona-tree  in  India,  this  tree  being  the 
one  from  which  quinine  is  produced,  has  proved  successful.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  change  of  locality  has  even  produced  a  marked 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  either  plants  or  animals  arrive  always  at  their  highest  point  of 
excellence  in  the  spot  where  they  originate.  The  potato  of  Mexico 
is  but  a  miserable  sample,  when  compared  with  the  production  of  more 
temperate  zones.  Nature,  in  fact,  produces  the  species,  and  it  is  for 
man  to  transplant  it,  and  find  for  himself  where  it  best  thrives. 

We  may  brag  of  our  California  trees,  but,  if  accounts  be  true,  the 
Australian  trees  surpass  them.  For  instance  the  Eiicalyptus  of  Vic- 
toria Colony,  Australia,  from  actual  measurement  was  found  to  attain 
the  height  of  480  feet — higher  than  Strasbourg  Cathedral  and  quite  as 
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high  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  But  California  beats  them  in  circum- 
ference, an  Australian  tree  of  400  feet  high  being  only  eighty-one 
feet  in  circumference. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  official  data  tliat  1.50,000,000  of  sover- 
eigns and  020,000,000  of  silver  coin  of  all  denoniinationH  are  circula- 
ting day  by  day  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  Of  course  they  are  all  subject  to  the  wasting  laws  of  friction 
and  attrition,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  are  worth  intrinsically  less 
than  they  were  at  its  beginning.  As  a  rule,  small  coins  are  cut  at  a 
greater  speed  than  their  larger  and  more  valuable  relatives,  and  the 
sixpence  is  notoriously  short-lived,  because  it  is  overworked.  They 
become  small  by  degrees,  and  perceptibly  less,  until  they  are  with- 
drawn. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  three  years  of  active  circulation  a 
crown-piece  will  lose  5  per  cent. ;  a  half-crown,  10  per  cent. ;  a  shilling, 
30 ;  a  sixpence,  40,  and  the  three-pence  piece  42  to  45  per  cent. 
It  has  been  frequently  proposed  in  Great  Britain  to  remedy  this  loss 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  making  the  coin  w^ith  a  high  or  deep  rim.  For  the 
present,  fortunately^  the  United  States  loses  nothing  in  its  circulation. 
It  might  be  an  interesting  question  to  discover  how  much  money  the 
Treasury  made  every  year  by  the  gradually  wearing  away  of  its  green- 
backs and  small  currency  notes. 

Agricultural  journals  are  agitating  the  question  again  of  the  advan- 
tage of  long  furrows  over  short  ones.  In  a  field  of  225  feet  in  length, 
^WQ  and  a  half  hours  out  of  the  ten  are  used  in  redirecting  the  plough. 
With  a  length  of  575  feet,  four  hours  are  enough  to  turn  corners,  but 
when  a  plough  works  800  feet  straight,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  are  con- 
sumed in  turning. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  account  of  a  strange 
formation  of  a  horse's  hoof  lately  produced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  this  animal  a  supernumerary  digit 
was  formed  on  each  fore  foot,  incased  in  a  symmetrical  hoof,  a  similar 
condition  occurring  on  the  hind  foot,  but  with  less  regularity.  This  spe- 
cimen recalls  very  vividly  the  condition  of  the  hoof  in  an  extinct  genus 
of  horse,  called  Hipparion,  which,  according  to  many  writers,  is  one 
of  the  original  ancestors  of  the  genus  to  which  the  modern  horse 
belongs. 

Professor  W.  D.  Gunning  has  just  issued  as  the  result  of  his  labors 
some  ideas  as  to  the  duration  of  Niagara  Falls.  "If,"  he  says,  ''from 
data  taken  from  the  wear  of  the  stone  over  which  this  mighty 
body   of  water   rushes,   if  the   water   is   not  diverted   in   some   w^ay 
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from  above,  we  are  very  likely  to  see  about  the  same  aspect  at  the 
falls  for  the  next  80,000  years."  Tourists  may  then,  we  suppose,  for 
some  little  time  yet  to  come,  have  a  chance  of  seeing  this  wonder  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  coming 
over  the  falls  are  interesting.  About  8,900  cubic  miles  of  water, 
nearly  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  are  in  the  upper  lakes,  and 
18,000,000  cubic  feet  of  this  plunge  over  Niagara  every  minute,  all  the 
water  of  the  lakes  making  the  circuit  of  the  falls,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  ocean,  vapor,  rain,  and  lakes  again  in  152  years. 

An  Austrian  savant  has  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope  in 
a  single  brick,  taken  from  the  pyramid  of  Dashour,  many  interesting 
particulars  connected  with  the  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
brick  was  made  of  Nile  mud,  chopped  straw  and  sand,  thus  confirming 
what  the  Bible  and  Herodotus  had  handed  down  to  us  as  the  Egyptian 
method  of  brick-making.  Besides  these  materials,  the  microscope  has 
brought  innumerable  other  things  to  light  in  this  single  brick : — the 
debris  of  river  shells,  of  fish  and  insects,  seeds  of  wild  and  cultivated 
flowers,  corn  and  barley,  the  field-pea,  and  the  common  flax,  cultivated 
for  food  and  textile  purposes,  the  radish,  with  many  others  known  to 
science.  There  were  also  in  the  brick  fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery, 
and  even  small  pieces  of  strings  made  of  flax  and  wool. 


Mar  Ukba  was  one  of  those  chiefs  of  Israel  who,  in  addition  to 
great  learning  and  wisdom,  was  blessed  with  great  riches,  of  which  no 
one  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  than  he.  Independent  of  his 
general  charity,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  give  annually  to  a  number  of  poor 
men  a  certain  sum,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably.  Amongst 
these,  there  was  one  to  whom  he  used  to  give  four  hundred  crowns  on 
the  day  preceding  the  day  of  Atonement.  It  happened  once  that  he 
sent  this  gift  by  his  son,  who,  on  his  return,  represented  to  his  father 
that  he  was  bestowing  his  charity  on  very  unworthy  objects.  "  Why, 
what  is  the  matter?  "  asked  Mar  Ukba.  "I  have,"  replied  the  son, 
"seen  that  man,  whom  you  think  so  poor,  and  who  does  not  blush  to 
live  on  charity, — I  have  seen  him  and  his  family  indulge  themselves  in 
great  luxuries;  drinking  the  most  costly  wines." — "  Ilast  thou  ?"  re- 
plied the  benevolent  chief.  "  Then,  I  dare  say,  the  unfortunate  man 
has  seen  better  days.  Accustomed  to  such  good  living,  I  wonder  how 
he  can  come  out  with  the  small  allowance  we  make  him.  Here,  take 
this  purse  with  money  to  him ;  and,  for  the  future,  let  his  allowance 
be  doubled."  T.  Kethuboth. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEEKNESS;  Oil,  THE  WAGEPw. 

A  MAN  laid  once  a  wager  with  another  that  he  would  provoke  Ilillel 
to  anger.     The  bet  was  four  hundred  zuz.     In  order  to  make  sure  of 
it,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Ilillel  (who,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  at 
that  time,  next  to  the  king,  the  most  exalted  of  the  Israelites),  and  in  a 
very  turbulent  manner  called  out,  "  Where  is  Ilillel  ?  where  is  Hillel  ? " 
without  giving  him  any  title  of  distinction.     Hillel  w^as  in  the  act  c-f 
dressing  himself  for  the  Sabbath,  and,  without  noticing  the  rudeness  of 
the  stranger,  put  on  his  cloak,  and,  with  his  usual  mildness,  asked  him, 
"what  was  his  pleasure."     "I  want  to  know,"  said  the  man,  '*  why 
the  Babylonians  have  round  heads." — "An  important  question,  truly," 
answered  Hillel.     "  The  reason  is,  because  they  have  no  experienced 
rrddwivesP     The  man  went  away,  and  came  again  in  an  hour,  vocif" 
erating  as  before,  "  Where  is  Hillel?  where  is  Hillel?"     The   sage 
again   threw  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  said  to  him,  "  What 
dost  thou  want,  my  son  ?  " — "I  want  to  know,"  said  the  man,  "  why  the 
TarmMdians  have  weak  eyes."     Hillel  answered,  "  Because  they  live 
in  a  sandy  countr}^ ;  the  sand  flying  in  their  eyes  causes  soreness." 
The  man,   perceiving  Hillel's  mildness  and   good-nature,  went  away 
disappointed.     But  resolving  to  make  another  effort  to  provoke  him, 
he  came  again  in  an  hour,  and  called  out,  "Where  is  Hillel  ?  I  want 
Hillel."— "What  is  thy  pleasure  now?"  said  the  latter,  mildly.— "  I 
want  to  know,"  rejoined  the  former,  "  why  the  Africans  have  broad 
feet  ?  " — "  Because,"  said   Hillel,   "  they  live  in  a  marshy  land." — "  I 
fain  would  ask  thee  many  more  questions,"  said  the  man,  "  but  fear 
thou  wilt  be  angry." — "  Fear  nothing,"  said   the  meek  Instructor  of 
Israel,  "  ask  as  many  questions  as  it  pleases  thee,  and  I  will  answer 
them  if  I  can."     The  man,  astonished  at  Hillel's  unruffled  temper,  and 
fearing  to  lose  his  money,  thought  that  the  only  chance  left  was  to  in- 
sult him  to  his  face ;  and  with  this  view  said  to  him,  "  Art  thou  the 
Hillel  who  is  styled  the  prince  of  the  Israelites  ?  "     Hillel  answered 
in  the  affirmative.     "  Well,  then,"  said  the  man,  "  if  so,  may  Israel  not 
produce  many  persons  like  thee." — "And  why?"   asked   the    sweet- 
natured  Hillel.     "  Because,"  replied  the  stranger, — "  because  through 
thee  I  have  lost  four  hundred  zuz." — "  Thy  money  is  not  entirely  lost,' 
said  Hillel  with  a  smile,  "  because  it  will  teach  thee  to  be  more  pru- 
dent for  the  future,  and  not  to  make  such  foolish  wagers.     Besides,  it 
is  much  better  that  thou  lose  thy  money  than  Hillel  should  lose  his 
patience." 

T.  Shabbath. 
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ISxVIAH'S  IDEA  OF  EEPENTANCE. 

AN     ADDRESS     DELIVERED     BY     THE    EDITOR    BEFORE    THE    TEMPLE    CONGRE- 
GATION    "  BNAI    ISRAEL,"    OF     MEMPHIS,    TENN.,    ON     FRIDAY 
EVENING,    SEPT.    2TtH,    1872. 

{From  the  Menip/m  Daily  Appeal.) 

The  TTebrew  temple  at  the  corner  of  Exchange  and  Main  streets  was  filled  last 
night  with  the  elite  of  Jewish  society  in  Memphis,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  promising  ministers  of  the  faith  in  the  United  States, 
the  Rev.  Raphael  D'C.  Lewin,  of  New  Yovk,  editor  of  the  New  Era,  the  only  Jewish 
monthly  journal  published  in  America.  After  the  services  by  Rabbi  Samfield,  suit- 
able to  the  nii^ht,  the  preacher  of  the  occasion  read  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  said  : — 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  my  friends,  when  the  great  majority 
of  Jewish  congregations,  in  this  country  especially,  are  affiliating 
themselves  to  what  has  been  termed  the  "  reformed  school  of  Judaism," 
it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  study  the  beautiful  words  of  Isaiah, 
who  centuries  ago  preached  precisely  the  same  doctrines  as  are  now 
being  put  before  the  world,  in  exposition  of  our  sacred  religion.  The 
gigantic  intellect,  the  true  nobility  of  mind,  the  almost  extravagant 
lil)erality  of  thought,  and,  above  all,  the  genuine  piety  and  religious 
zeal  of  this  heavenly-inspired  prophet,  are  everywhere  perceptible  as 
we  peruse  his  sublime  writings.  From  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
present  era,  few  men  have  arisen  in  Israel  possessed  of  greater  intellec- 
tual vigor  or  more  soul-stirring  imagination.  As  an  exponent  of  the 
holy  spirit  of  Judaism  he  stands  pre-eminently  forward,  seldom 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.  ]^ow,  if  this  writer  had  been  but  an 
ordinary  man,  who,  though   renowned  for  much  personal  worth  and 
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ability,  was  yet,  after  all,  only  an  individual,  who  wrote  and  spoke  his 
own  ideas  and  doctrines,  no  greater  stress  would  be  placed  upon  his 
writings  than  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to  any  work  of  literary 
merit.  As,  however,  lie  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  man,  but  was 
one  of  those  great  geniuses  who  possessed  inspiration  in  the  highest 
degree;  as  his  writings  have  been  placed  in  the  Jewish  Canon  of 
Scriptures,  and  are  regarded  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Bible,  it  follows  that  his  teachings  do  claim  our  most 
earnest  respect,  and  even  our  veneration. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  words  of  Isaiah  were  for  ages 
unheeded  by  the  great  mass  of  Israelites  ;  his  ideas  on  Judaism,  though 
in  full  accordance  with  its  humanitarian  spirit,  were  altogether  ignored  ; 
his  magnificent  and  pathetic  appeals  on  belialf  of  God  and  religion 
found  no  response  in  the  Jewish  heart,  while  the  uninspired  produc- 
tions of  the  Rabbis,  the  fanatical  writings  of  later  infuriated  bigots,  the 
wild  outpourings  of  the  more  modern  sect  of  rabbinical  smatterers, 
became  the  great  authorities  for  their  religious  belief  and  observances, 
thus  making  a  tradition  which  every  year  became  more  and  more 
encumbered  with  their  own  folly,  far  more  important  than  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves.  In  common  justice,  however,  to  the  worthy 
men  who  compiled  the  Talmud,  in  common  fairness  to  the  several 
learned  rabbis  who  wrote  and  taught  zealously,  and  with  very  pure 
motives  in  their  days,  it  must  be  stated  that  not  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  of  the  Jews  had  any  origin  whatever  in 
their  works.  True,  many  and  great  are  the  evils  which  have  been 
brought  upon  Judaism  through  their  indirect  instrumentality,  but 
the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  wrote,  rather  than  in  any 
desire  on  their  parts  to  abrogate  one  tittle  of  the  religious  idea  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own.  They  did  but  develop 
Judaism  in  their  day,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  their 
time,  precisely  by  the  same  authority  and  from  the  same  motives  as 
we  of  the  present  age  claim  the  right  to  develop  it,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  our  day.  The  error  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  those 
good  men  of  old,  who  were  compelled  to  surround  the  religious  idea 
with  an  outer  covering  of  mail  in  the  form  of  ceremonial  laws  and 
ritualistic  observances,  so  as  to  preserve  the  spirit  intact  during  a| 
degenerate  age  ;  but  to  their  ignorant  followers,  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  necessity  of  such  observances  ceased. 

As  far  as  the  rabbinical  system  is  concerned,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  it  was  invaluable  in  its  day  for  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
The  violent  persecutions  to  which  our  race  was  subjected — persecutions 
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which  carried  in  their  train  all  the  horrors  and  sufferings  which  depraved 
humanity  can  invent — must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
cast  judgment  on  the  theological  works  of  that  epoch.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  the  principal  idea  in  the  Jewish  mind  was  the  fulfilment 
of  a  misunderstood  prophecy  relating  to  a  Messiah  and  a  return  to 
Jerusalem.  The  oppressed,  grief-stricken  Hebrews  necessarily  believed 
this  false  interpretation  of  a  very  glorious  promise,  and  longed  and 
prayed  for  a  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  old  Temple 
worship,  and  their  ancestral  forms  of  government.  Hence  prayers 
and  supplications  were  composed  in  immense  quantities,  all  breathing 
a  feeling  of  deeplj'-seated  hatred  against  their  oppressors,  and  par- 
taking of  the  most  dangerous  of  human  passions — revenge.  In  like 
manner  the  entire  thoughts  of  the  nation  dwelt  on  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  characterized  their  religious  observances,  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  spirit  which  those  forms  and  ceremonies 
enshrined.     For  all  these  evils  much  can  be  said  in  extenuation. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  make  excuses  for  our  people  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  when  every  nation  took  it  by  turn  to  play  the 
part  of  barbarians,  to  maltreat  and  oppress  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Jew,  to  hunt  them  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country — 
when  the  sword  and  the  stake  on  the  one  side  and  apostasy  on  the 
other  were  the  dread  alternatives  offered  them.  Even  at  a  still  later 
date,  when  the  pains  of  death  or  infidelity  were  spared  them,  we  may 
urge  in  extenuation  of  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  observance  of 
Judaism,  that  the  range  of  thought  on  religious  matters  was  exceed- 
ingly restricted,  and  that  among  Jews  especially  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  so,  since  they  were  hated,  scorned,  and  reviled,  excluded 
from  the  opportunities  of  improving  their  intellectual  faculties,  and 
debarred  from  all  the  more  honorable  and  elevated  pursuits  of  life. 
But  now  all  this  is  as  a  dream  of  the  night.  Within  the  past  century 
inunense  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  men's  ideas.  Science  has 
progressed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Learning  has  been  greatly  difiused. 
Education  has  worked  its  way  into  all  classes  and  into  all  grades  of 
society.  A  love  for  investigation  into  all  subjects  has  been  fostered, 
and  religion — perhaps  more  than  anything  else — has  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the 
world.  Thus,  in  those  countries  where  the  refining  influence  of  letters 
has  been  felt,  and  the  ra3^s  of  modern  civilization  have  penetrated,  the 
great  truth  has  been  told  and  acknowledged  that  conscience  can  never 
be  forced,  and  that  man  is  accountable  to  God  alone  for  his  reliirious 
belief  So  the  Jew  became  at  last  the  equal  of  his  Gentile  country- 
man ;   the  disabilities  under  which  he  had  labored  were  removed,  and 
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in  llie  very  liiirl,est  of  the  lii;L;li  places  of  the  hind  can  he  now  publicly 
l)roclaijri  his  faith.  Nothing,  then,  can  bo  nr<red  at  the  present  day  in 
extenuation  of  the  i^ross  absurdities  which  still  clinj;  as  heir-looms  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  House  of  Israel.  Even  tlie  excuse  of  an  over- 
fondness  for  old  customs  ceases  to  be  tangil>le,  when  the  confession  lias 
once  been  inade,  that  intelligence  has  decided  these  old  customs  to  be 
valueless,  if  not  indeed  sinful ;  and  even  when  such  confession  is  not 
made,  tlie  excuse  itself  will  not  hold,  since  our  private  fancies  or  pre- 
dilections have  no  right  to  interfere  with  our  duty.  Nothing  but  a 
sad  want  of  religious  feeling  can  now  be  assigned  as  the  preventive  to 
the  general  progression  of  Israel  and  the  perfect  development  of  the 
Jewish  idea. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  all  of  our  brethren    who  differ  from 
lis  in  our  views    must  necessarily  be  wanting    in    religious  feeling. 
Heaven  forbid  !     Among  the  millions  of  Jews  scattered  about  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  there  may  be  some  who  religiously  and   piously 
believe  that  these  old  forms,  these  old  customs,  these  old  ideas,  how 
ridiculous  and  unworthy  soever  they  may  be  in  our  eyes,  have  still  the 
sanction  of  the  Deity,  and  truly  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Judaism., 
and  therefore  they  are  bound  by  their  consciences  to  adhere  to  them. 
These  persons,  however,  are  by  no  means  numerous-,  and  as  their  ideas 
will  die  with  them,  it  is   perhaps  useless  to   argue  the  question  or  to| 
disturb  them  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  truly  believe  are  the  duties 
of  Israelites.     To  these,  then,  we  say,  "If  indeed  this  be  your  ardent 
conviction,  if  indeed  ye  do  act  fully  up  to  that  which  you  assert  you 
believe,  then,  good,  worthy  men,  keep  your  ideas,   continue  in  your 
own  path  until  the  sun  of  intelligence  has  shone  more  brightly  upon 
you,  but  at  least  give  us  credit  for  similar  sincerity  when  we  conscien- 
tiously refuse  to  think  with  you  or  accept  your   doctrines."     To  those,! 
however,  who  shamefully  assert  that  these  old  ideas  are  correct,  and  yetl 
continually  refuse  to  act  up  to  them  ;  to  those   who  put  forth  onel 
doctrine  in  theory  and  another  in  practice ;  to  those  corrupt-mindedl 
persons   who   represent  the   mock,  self-constituted  orthodoxy  of  thel 
present  day,  we  would  prefer  to  say  nothing,  good  or  bad.     Argument 
with  the  genuine  hypocrite  is  only  a  waste  of  valuable  time.     In  th< 
Lord's  good  day  this  evil  will  also  be  eradicated.     Let  us  then  wait  an( 
trust.     But  to  those  who  are  striving  to  acquire  truth  ;  to  those  win 
long  to  be  with  us,  since  their  reason  tells  them  we  are  right ;  to  tliose 
who  lack  not  the  spirit,  but  the  necessary  information  on  Judaism  and 
Jewish  history — to  those  we  say,  "Search,  investigate  for  yourselves; 
take  up  your  Bible  and  read  it  attentively.     Study  the  writings  ot 
your  prophets  ;  study  Jewish  history.      Listen  to  our  arguments,  and 
then  let  your  reason,  and  your  reason  alone,  decide  for  you." 
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Thus,  bretliren,  tlie  large  majority  of  Jews  have,  b}^  degrees, 
returned  into  the  true  patli  ;  and  tliiis  is  Judaism  becoming  purified 
from  all  the  impurities  engendered  by  superstition  and  bigotry,  not- 
withstanding the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the  so-called  Orthodox 
School  already  alli]^ded  to. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  invite  you  to  examine  with  scrupulous 
care  the  chapter  of  Isaiah  I  have  submitted  to  your  notice.  On  this 
occasion,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  w^e  stand  in  great  need  of  reflection,  for  this  is  the  last 
Sabbath  Eve  of  the  old  year.  Ere  you  meet  again  to  welcome  the 
return  of  that  blessed  miCssenger  of  God's  love,  the  new  year  will  be 
ushered  in,  and  the  season  for  annual  repentance  will  be  fully 
inaugurated.  Then  wnll  shortly  follow  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Yom  Kipur,  and  Israel,  whithersoev^er  dispersed,  will  be  collected 
together  in  the  various  houses  of  God  for  the  holy  purposes  of  Divine 
worship.  With  prayers  and  supplications,  with  tears  and  repentance, 
witli  downcast  looks  and  bowed  heads,  will  they  then  beseech  God  to 
forgive  their  transgressions.  All  the  outward  signs  of  contrition  will 
be  duly  observed,  and  the  entire  day  will  be  passed  in  the  most  devout 
exercises.  Let  us  heed  well  the  sigAificant  lessons  imparted  bj  Isaiah. 
He,  too,  is  describing  the  scene  presented  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement. 

In  imagination  we  see  vividly  depicted  before  ns  the  palatial 
edifice  of  Solomon;  we  see  the  venerable  Higli  Priest  as  he  enters 
the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  we  see  the  sacrifice  offered  ;  we  see  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  w^orshippers  congregated  in  the  courts,  ready 
to  fall  prostrate  and  praise  the  hallowed  name  of  Almighty  God,  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  priests.  In  imagination  w^e  hear  the 
strain  of  melody  which  ascends  from  the  very  souls,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  whole  congregation  ;  we  hear  the  plaintive  lament,  imploring  the 
forgiveness  of  offended  Heaven,  and  as  we  mark  the  apparent  sincerity 
and  earnestness  which*  characterize  the  devotions  of  that  ever-memo- 
rable day,  we  fail  to  understand  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah  :  "Cry 
aloud  and  spare  not  ;  tell  my  people  their  transgressions  and  Israel 
their  sins."  Surely  this  rebuke  could  not  have  applied  to  those  devout 
and  grief-stricken  penitents.  Yet  hearken,  my  brethren,  to  the  inspired 
prophet.  "  AVherefore,  say  ye,  have  we  fasted,  and  thou  seest  it  not  ? 
wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul  and  thou  rcgardest  it  not? "  Oh, 
Israel,  durst  thou  ask  those  impious  questions  ?  Cannot  3'our  own 
hearts,  your  inward  feeling,  tell  you  why  tlie  fnao  of  the  Lf)rd  is 
turned  ao-ainst  you  ?  Does  not  vour  conscience  rebuke  vou  even  f(M* 
the   sin    you    are    now  committing   in    your   senseless  professions  of 
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repentance?  "  Ecliold,  on  the  day  of  y(;iir  t*a.sti?ig  ye  follow  your 
business,  and  all  your  acquired  gains  do  ye  exact.  ]>ehold,  for  con- 
tention and  strife  do  ye  fast,  and  to  smite  witli  the  fist  of  wickedness. 
Ye  fast  not  so  at  this  day,  to  cause  your  voice  t(j  be  heard  on  high.  Is 
such,  then,  the  ft\st  which  I  can  choose?  A  day  that  a  man  afHictetb 
his  soul,  to  bend  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  his  couch,  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and  a  day  of  acceptability 
unto  the  Lord?" 

Xow,  my  hearers,  fancy  to  yourselves  one  of  our  modern  ministers 
ascending  the  pulpit  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  what  is  considered  by  Jews  to  be  the  greatest 
day  in  the  year  is  a  deceit  and  a  fraud.  Fancy  to  yourselves 
his  telling  the  good  flock  that  God  accepts  not  the  fast  and 
the  pra^'ers  and  the  tears  of  repentance ;  that  the  entire  ceremony  is 
but  an  additional  sin  committed  against  the  Divine  Majest3\  "What 
think  you  would  be  said  of  that  minister?  Would  he  not  be  called  a 
perfect  heathen  to  speak  thus  disrespectfully  of  so  awful  an  occasion  ? 
AVould  he  not  be  at  once  excommunicated  and  put  without  the  pale  I 
of  Judaism  for  daring  to  entertain  such  reform,  such  heretical  opinions? 
And  yet  he  wou.ld  be  only  repeating  what  the  great  Isaiah,  who  is 
termed  God's  chosen  prophet,  mark  you,  said  centuries  before  him. 
He  would  be  only  echoing  the  doctrines  of  all  the  prophets  from  Moses 
to'  ^lalachi !  He  would  be  only  putting  forth  Judaism  in  its  original 
beauty  ;  Judaism  in  its  eternal  spirit ;  Judaism  in  its  purest  and  most 
hallowed  garb.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Then  hearken.  "  Is  not  this  rather 
the  fast  that  I  will  choose  ;  to  open  the  snares  of  wickdeness,  to  undo 
the  bonds  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye 
should  break  asunder  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  distribute  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  afflicted  poor  into  thy  house ; 
when  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  clothe  him,  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thy  own  flesh  ? "  What  say  you  now,  brethren  ?  Have 
you  realized  the  full  extent  of  those  prophetic  words  ?  Are  not  these 
the  very  doctrines  of  the  Eeform  School  ?  Judaism  is  a  religion  of 
life,  a  religion  of  spirit,  a  religion  of  sublime  holiness.  Moral  perfec- 
tion is  its  end.  Mark,  brethren  ;  the  prophet  does  not  say,  Prepare  this 
sacrifice,  offer  up  that  prayer,  perform  this  or  that  ceremony,  but  he 
points  out  the  great  duties  of  life,  the  duties  of  active  benevolence — in 
fine,  the  duties  which  virtue  and  morality  proclaim — as  being  the  most 
perfect  sacrifices  we  can  off'er  to  God.  "  Then,"  exclaims  he,  *'  thy 
light  shall  break  forth  as  tlie  morning  dawn,  and  thy  healing  shall 
speedily  spring  forth;  and  before  thee  shall  go  thy  righteousness;  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rearward.  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the 
Lord  will  answer ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he  will  say,  Here  am  I." 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  these  glorious  assurances,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  we  have  for  our  doctrines,  we  are  continually  being  told,  "  Take 
tliis  away  and  take  that  away  and  3'ou  leave  nothing  of  Judaism." 
Indeed  !  Ah,  brethren  !  add  this  and  add  that,  heap  up  your  meaning- 
less ceremonies,  keep  to  your  forms  and  to  your  other  ungodly  ideas, 
and  ignore  the  great  principles  of  your  faith,  and  then,  indeed,  you 
have  nothing  left  of  Judaism.  But  no,  no,  you  do  not  think  tlms,  you 
cannot  think  thus  :  God  has  given  you  reason — He  has  given  you 
intelligence.  The  volume  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  is  not  a  sealed  book  ; 
the  words  of  your  prophets  are  no  mysteries.  You  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  what  Judaism  is,  or  in  what  consist  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  you  as  God's  chosen  people,  God's  missionaries,  God's  witnesses. 

Resolve,  then,  brethren,  to  worship  God  in  spirit ;  resolve  to  sacrifice 
to  him  your  w^orldly  cravings,  your  unholy  desires  ;  resolve  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  true  religion,  to  cultivate  the  nobler  qualities  and  senti- 
ments of  human  nature,  to  practise  the  pure  and  lovable  faitli  of  your 
fathers,  even  as  taught  you  by  the  inspired  words  of  Isaiah. 

Then,  indeed,  will  your  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  be  a  genuine 
and  devout  offering  to  the  throne  of  God.  Accompanied  by  firm 
resolutions  of  future  amendments,  and  with  hearts  laid  bare  and 
cleansed  from  sin,  the  Day  of  Atonement  then  truly  becomes  the 
greatest  day  of  the  year.  Think  not  that  Isaiah  denounced  the 
fast  in  the  abstract,  or  that  he  pronounced  it  a  useless  ceremony.  Far 
from  it.  The  repentance,  however,  must  be  genuine,  and  this  can  only 
be  so  when  the  great  principles  of  Judaism  are  made  visible  in  our 
lives  and  in  our  deeds.  Then,  beloved  friends,  let  me  entreat  you  most 
affectionately  to  commune  seriously  with  your  hearts  during  the 
coming  week,  remembering  that  though  man  can  only  read  by  ap])ear- 
ances,  yet  God  readeth  the  heart.  Be  watchful,  therefore;  be  earnest ; 
be  sincere.  Let  not  your  atonement  services  on  Ki^ur  be  as  the 
services  performed  in  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  which  merited 
his  just  rebuke,  but  rather  let  them  be  in  accordance  with  his  charge  ; 
so  that  when  the  sun  shall  descend  upon  that  day  of  humiliation  and 
repentance,  you  may  rise  from  your  prayers  with  lighter  hearts  and 
more  joyful  spirits,  confident  in  having  regained  the  love  of  your 
Heavenly  Father,  and  cheered  with  the  reflection  that  froni  that  day 
your  life  is  to  commence  anew — a  life  whicli,  may  God  grant,  will 
continue  through  many,  many  years,  to  illustrate  the  recondite  beauties 
of  Judaism ;  thus  to  merit  that  other  life  in  the  boundless  realms  of 
immortality,  where,  in  the  sweetest  of  celestial  joys,  your  soul  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Father  of  all,  whose  great,  good, 
and  hallowed  name  be  praised  forever.     Amen. 
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FROM   tup:    GERMAN    OF    DR.    LUDWIG    IMIILirrSOIIN. 
BY  ANNA  ILARIA  GOLUSMID. 

(Concluded  from  page  400.)  • 

On  proceeding  to  the  exainhiation  of  the  inward  constitution  of  Mos- 
lemism,  the  inquiry  which  first  presents  itself  is  again — How  did  it 
originate  ?  It  must  be  stated  in  reply,  that  Islamisin  did  not,  like 
Christianity,  spring  directly  out  of  Judaism.  Mahomed  was  not  a  Jew, 
nor,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Christianity,  did  a  certain  inhe- 
rent necessity,  arising  within  Judaism  itself,  originate  Mahomedanisni. 
Islamism  was  an  entirely  free  and  independent  creation  from  without ; 
an  adoption  of  the  religious  idea  by  the  outer  world.  Nevertheless, 
Moslemism  was  a  product  of  Judaism,  to  which  it  presented  a  less 
entire  contrast  than  Christianity.  Indeed,  Mahomedanism  was  avow- 
edly based  wholly  on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  whether  because  Ma- 
homed really  perceived  that  these  two  religions  offered  a  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  to  raise  his  superstructure,  or  because  he  thus  hoped  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  the  partisans  of  both  these  creeds.  Mahomed,  there- 
fore, declared  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  to  be 
his  divinely  inspired  predecessors,  whose  work  he,  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  promulgator  of  the  highest  truth,  was  destined  to 
complete.  The  Koran  assumes  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
true  revelations  from  God,  now  receiving  completion  and  solution  in 
the  Koran.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Koran  is  composed  of  narra- 
tives, some  extracted  from  the  New,  but  a  far  greater  number  from  the 
Old  Testament.  As  Mahomed's  knowledge  of  the  two  Scriptures  was 
derived,  not  from  his  own  perusal  of  them,  but  from  the  reports  of 
others,  the  process  to  which  he  subjected  these  extracts,  partly  from 
ignorance,  partly  from  the  admixture  of  later  traditions  and  arbitrary 
and  fabulous  embellishment,  so  diso-uised  these  Bible  narratives  as  to 
render  them  scarcely  recognizable. 

This  mode  of  its  origin  determined  the  character  of  Islamism.  Is- 
lamism lays  hold  of  the  highest  principle  of  the  Heligious  Idea,  and  re- 
produces it  pure  and  undefiled.  But  having  once  passed  away  from 
this  first  principle,  it  consistently  elaborated  the  Heathen  element, 
abstaining  from  any  return  to  Mosaism  save  in  certain  external  acci- 
dents.    Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  modified  the  verj  first  principle 
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of  the  Keligioiis  Idea  ;  yet,  having  sprung  directly  from  Judaism,  it  re- 
lapsed constantly,  though  in  an  incongruous  manner,  into  Judaism. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  Islamism  is,  then,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  one  only,  eternal,  omniscient,  incorporeal,  and  omnipotent 
God,  who  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  according  to  His  divine 
will.  Of  this  doctrine,  derived  from  Judaism,  Mahomed's  statement 
w^holly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that  he  relates  the 
history  of  the  creation  with  many  chronological  inaccuracies,  yet  other- 
wise in  perfect  conformity  with  the  writings  of  Moses.  Mahomedanism 
proclaims  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  one  supernal  God  to  be  the 
corner-stone  of  its  system,  and  strenuously  upholds  it  as  its  chief  sup- 
port. In  this  it  presented  a  complete  contrast  to  Arabian  idolatry, 
over  which  it  secured  the  entire  victory  of  the  Religious  Idea ;  but  in 
this,  it  at  the  same  time  formed  an  equally  complete  contrast  to  the 
developed  dogma  of  Christianity,  by  which  this  doctrine  had  been  so 
entirely  modified.  In  the  Koran,  nothing  is  of  more  frequent  recur- 
rence than  arguments  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  the  human  incarnation  of  God  ;  arguments  advanced  sometimes 
with  ardent  zeal,  sometimes  with  biting  satire.  Against  Judaism,  on 
the  contrary  whose  cachings  he  had  adopted,  Mahomed  enters  into 
no  controversy.  He  inveighs  only  against  the  Jews,  who  would  not 
yield  to  his  authority,  and  whom  he  accuses  of  distorting  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  imputation,  it  is  true,  he  concealed  his  own  falsification  of 
the  sacred  text. 

The  less  antagonism  there  was  involved  in  Mahomedanism  to  Juda- 
ism and  to  the  first  fundamental  views  of  Christianity,  the  more  strenu- 
ous was  the  effort  made  by  Mahomed  to  create  this  antagonism  ;  a 
necessary  result  of  the  blind  faith  in  himself  and  his  prophetic  mission 
which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  awaken.  The  belief  in  himself  he 
therefore^  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  belief  in  God. 
'*  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomed  is  His  Prophet."  This  apho- 
rism conveys  the  two  distinguishing  tenets  of  Islamism,  of  which  the 
one  is  incomplete  without  the  other.  Whoever  acknowledires  both 
these  is  a  Mahomedan,  a  believer  ;  whoever  denies  them,  if  even  he 
owns  the  existence  of  one  only  God,  an  unbeliever.  This  aphorism  im- 
parted a  peculiar  direction  to  Mahomedanism,  and  established  an  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  believer  and  unbeliever.  The  moral  worth 
of  man  lies  not  therefore  in  his  actions,  but  solely  in  Islamism  ;  that  is, 
in  the  belief  in  God  and  Mahomed.  The  unbeliever  is  eternally 
damned ;  the  believer,  if  he  obeys  the  Mahomedan  law,  is  sure  of  eter- 
nal bliss.  If  he  does  not  fulfil  it,  he  is  punished  during  the  limited 
period  of  four  hundred  years,  and  then  is  permitted  to  enter  the  lower 
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splieres  of  blessedness.  But  this  salvation  is  not  consequent  on  the 
merit  of  the  individual ;  it  is  a  free  ^ift  of  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  elfect  of  this  was,  that  Islainism  especially  contains  definite  views 
of  salvation  and  perdition,  and  invests  them  with  mat(;rial  attributes, 
that  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  East.  Hell, 
as  the  abode  of  the  damned,  and  Paradise,  as  that  of  the  blest,  were 
painted,  with  their  physical  sufferings  and  joys,  with  all  the  vividness 
of  coloring  that  the  most  lively  fancy  could  invent.  Unbelievers  were 
subjected  in  Hell  to  fearful  tortures,  sometimes  of  heat  and  sometimes 
of  cold.  In  Paradise,  the  blest  were  regaled  with  the  choicest  viands, 
were  attended  by  the  most  lovely  maidens,  reposed  on  the  softest  car- 
pets ;  they  possessed  the  costliest  treasures,  and  eternally  enjoyed  the 
bloom  of  manhood.  Tliese  however  were  but  preparatory  torments  and 
preparatory  joys  ;  for  at  the  appointed  hour  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
will  come  to  pass.  Seventy  thousand  angels  will  drag  Hell  by  seventy 
thousand  cords  before  the  throne  of  God.  The  condemned  and  the 
blest  are  then  to  be  judged  anew.  The  latter  will  be  translated  to  the 
heavenly  Paradise,  which  is  placed  in  the  seventh  heaven,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Eternars  throne. 

Though  iu  this  second  article  of  the  Mahomedan  belief  was  involved 
the  same  antagonism  to  ^osaism  which  existed  in  historical  Christianity, 
namely,  the  justification  of  man  by  faith  only  in  the  respective  founders 
of  these  religions;  this  antagonism  was  rendered  still  more  marked  in 
Christianity,  from  a  divine  nature  being  ascribed  to  that  founder  ;  while 
in  Moslemism  he  claimed  only  to  be  the  last  and  highest  of  the 
prophets.  Yet  the  two  religions  again  diverged  from  each  other ;  Ma- 
honiedanism  remaining  consistently  heathen  in  its  bias ;  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  seeking  in  its  developments  to  return  to  the  Heligious 
Idea.  If  his  belief  alone  determines  man's  claim  to  salvation,  then  it 
follows  that  his  actions  possess  only  relative  merit ;  that  is,  in^  so  far  as 
he  is  impelled  to  them  by  faith.  Then  man  is  not  free  and  self-deter- 
mining, as  the  Peligious  Idea  sets  forth,  but  is  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  immutable  necessity,  since  belief  or  faith  is  no  free-will  act 
of  man's  spirit.  Moslemism  derived  this  article  of  its  creed  from  Ara- 
bian heathenism.  It  was  Sabeanisra,  whose  ground-work  was  fate  in 
nature,  as  shown  forth  in  the  laws  governing  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
which  also  the  destiny  of  man  is  ruled.  Islamism  therefore  declared 
that  God  fixes  so  irrevocably  the  destiny  of  man,  that  let  him  do  or 
leave  undone  whatever  he  may,  his  appointed  fate  will  ever  prevail. 
AVhether  he  go  to  the  battle  or  remain  at  home,  said  Mahomed,  the 
arrow  winged  for  his  breast  will  reach  it.  Sickness  overpowers  him  in 
the  degree  appointed  by  God,  whether  man  apply  remedies  or  not. 
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Fire  will  burn  as  decreed  by  God,  whether  man  seek  or  not  to  extin- 
guish it.  Men's  actions  have  therefore  no  direct  results,  since  that 
which  happens  is  previously  determined,  irrespectively  of  man's  agency. 
This  strict  fatalism  of  Mahomedanism  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Eastern,  and  must  have  been  a  powerful  engine  of  success  in  the 
schemes  of  conquest  pursued  by  Maliomed  and  his  successors. 

All  freedom  of  action  being  thus  denied  to  the  spirit  of  man,  neither 
could  belief  nor  unbelief  be  free  operations  of  the  human  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  belief  was  awakened  in  man  by  God  ;  this  is  repeatedly 
declared  in  the  Koran.*  "And  one  of  you  is  predestined  to  be  an 
unbeliever,  and  another  of  you  is  predestined  to  be  a  believer."  Un- 
belief proceeded  from  a  being  who  was  the  source  of  all  evil,  Satan — 
Eblis ;  he  causes  unbelief  in  men,  and  leads  even  the  believer  to  dis- 
obey the  law  of  the  Prophet.  Mahomedanism  elaborated  the  doctrine 
of  the  devil,  as  also  the  opposite  theory  of  angels,  and  made  these  dis- 
tinct articles  of  the  Islam  creed.  It  is  manifest  that  Mahomed,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  dogmas,  w^ould  pronounce  war  against  unbelievers  to 
be  a  religious  duty,  since  such  war  effected  the  limitation  of  the  devil's 
power,  and  the  conversion  of  the  posterity  of  unbelievers  into  believers. 
The  exclusiveness  that  is  inculcated  by  Christianity,  albeit  in  its  pas- 
sive form,  in  Mahomedanism,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the 
East,  takes  an  active  character,  and  assumes  the  offensive. 

Of  the  direct  relation  of  God  to  man,  no  question  could  longer  be 
entertained.  God  was,  according  to  Islamism,  a  supernal  necessity  or 
fate,  before  whom  man  was  naught  save  an  enslaved  being,  attaining 
significance  solely  through  faith  in  this  divine  fate  and  in  Mahomed. 
The  life  of  man  had  no  aim  or  purport,  except  faith.  In  it  no  general 
principle  of  morals  (such  as  Christianity  derived  from"  Mosaism  and 
combined  with  its  own  system)  could  be  enforced.  As  however  in  the 
Eastern  the  Ideal,  jper  se^  is  not  a  predominating  element,  Mahomed 
was  compelled  to  seek  in  material  life  a  fulcrum  for  his  religious  sys- 
tem. We  have  consequently  not  to  expect  any  consistent  unity  of  the 
Idea  and  the  life,  as  established  by  Mosaism ;  for  life  itself  was  of  no 
import,  according  to  Mahomedanism.  In  it  there  was  no  connecting 
link  between  the  Idea  and  the  life ;  for  the  creation  of  the  soul  of  man 
in  God's  image,  and  with  it  the  sanctification  of  man  in  God,  had  dis- 
appeared in  Islamism.  It  therefore  enforced,  but  did  not  consistently 
develop,  certain  external  and  material  circumstances  only  of  human  ex- 
istence. The  things  it  commanded  were,  purifications,  fasts,  prayers 
repeated  five  times  daily,  alms-giving,  and,  if  possible,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.     The  things  interdicted  were,  the  drinking  of  wine,  the  eating 

*  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  Ixiv. 
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of  swine's  flesli— of  lAood — of  the  ilcsli  of  hucIi  .'uiimjils  as  have  died  of 
tlicmselves,  or  have  been  suifocated  or  killed  by  a  blow,  or  torn  by  a 
wild  beast — mihI  all  games  of  elianee.  These  ordinaiiees  were  partly 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  heathen  nations,  parti}'  derived  from 
Mosaism.  With  these  was  eombined  a  body  of  munieijnd  regulations 
regarding  marriage,  inheritances,  murder,  and  theft.  For  a  murder, 
the  relatives  were  free  to  accept,  at  their  option,  compensation  in 
money;  while  to  the  thief  the  severer  punishment  was  adjudged  of 
having  his  right  hand  chopped  off. 

The  stronger  was  the  tendency  prevailing  in  Islamism  to  set  forth 
and  consolidate  religious  belief  by  means  of  political  power,  the  more 
rapidly  did  Eeligion  and  the  State  become  identified.  The  kingdom 
of  the  faithful  comprehends  therefore  both  Church  and  State.  The 
Kalipli,  or  Sultan,  is  the  Vicegerent  of  Mahomed,  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  Church  ;  and  the  grades  below  him  are,  like  him,  either  ser- 
vants of  the  sword,  under  the  name  of  Vizirs  and  Pashas,  or  teachers 
and  commanders,  under  the  names  of  Imaums  and  Ulemas.  Thus, 
while  in  Mosaism  religion  and  society  should  be  in  strict  accordance, 
it  was  inevitable  that  Christianity,  by  the  separation  in  its  system  of 
religion  and  society,  should  originate  a  severance  of  Church  and  State. 
In  Islamism,  on  the  contrary,  Chm'ch  and  State  are  identified ;  so  that 
a  new  sect  could  arise  only  in  another  State — for  example,  Turkey  and 
Persia.  We  therefore  recognize,  in  Islamism,  the  passing  of  the  Peli- 
gious  Idea  out  of  Judaism  into  Eastern  heathenism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  one  super-mundane  God  won  to  itself  the  steadfast  allegiance  of  the 
Eastern  world.  Islamism,  however,  while  it  held  fast  instead  of — like 
Christianity — modifying  this  fundamental  principle,  was  powerless  to 
overcome  other  and  minor  existinoc  heathen  elements.  The  creation 
of  man  in  his  Maker's  image,  and  the  thereon  consequent  freedom  of 
man,  succumbed  beneath  the  heathen  conception  of  the  law  of  neces- 
sity. The  direct  relation  of  God  to  man,  as  also  his  sanctification  by 
morality,  resolved  themselves  into  the  one  condition  of  the  validity  of 
faith  onh'.  Equality  of  right  and  personal  freedom  were  rendered  null 
by  the  action  of  slavery  ;  by  the  personal  authority  exercised  by  believ- 
ers ;  by  the  war  waged  against  unbelievers ;  by  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion and  exclusion  ;  and  by  the  identification  of  Religion  and  State. 
Charity  took  the  form  of  alms-giving.  The  immortality  of  the  spii'it 
was  limited  by  the  fantastic  foreshadowing  of  a  future  existence,  devo- 
ted to  unbridled  sensuality. 

After  this  manner  did  that  Mahomedanism,  whose  first  principles 
were  derived  from  Mosaism,  become  in  its  subsequent  development 
wholly  antagonistic  to  the  Mosaic  system.     The  relation  of  Islamism 
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to  Christianity  bore  again  a  different  character.  In  consequence  of  its 
strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity,  and  of  the  modification, 
by  Christianity  of  this  doctrine  into  that  of  the  Trinity,  Islamism  be- 
came opposed  to  Christianity.  Irrespective  of  tliis  one  point  of  diver- 
gence, Islamism  has  considerable  analogy  with  Christianity,  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  consistent  in  its  development  than  Christianity  itself. 
Both  religions  inculcate  justification  by  faith;  in  both  the  standard  of 
value  of  human  action  is  faith  alone.  Both  promise  eternal  bliss  to 
the  believer  only.  But  Christianity  is  inconsistent  in  its  retention  of 
doctrines  belonging  to  the  Heligious  Idea,  namely.  Divine  Providence, 
the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  morality.  Islamism  is  consistent 
in  declaring  Fate  or  Necessity  to  be  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  and 
morality  to  consist  exclusivel}^  in  the  practice  of  certain  prescribed 
ordinances  of  religion.  From  this  inconsistency  of  the  Christian,  and 
consistency  of  the  Mahomedan  system,  resulted  tlie  principal  condi- 
tions mai'king  their  respective  histories.  By  virtue  of  this  inconsis- 
tency, the  path  of  progress  was  opened  in  Christianity.  By  its  means 
the  great  conflict  was  prepared,  in  which  the  Christian  intellect  has 
been  engaged  unremittingly  for  centuries.  Whether  or  not  is  salvation 
attainable  by  faith  alone?  In  this  question  the  consistency  of  the 
Christian  Dogma  is  wdiolly  involved;  for  with  the  elements  of  •the 
Keligious  Idea  indwelling  Christianity,  is  this  question  closely  linked. 
In  consistent  Mahomedanism,  progress  or  development  was  impossi- 
ble ;  since,  by  its  very  system,  all  such  progress  was  arrested  and  re- 
pressed. A  human  being,  whose  destiny  necessity  alone  determines, 
can  do  naught  save  believe,  and,  if  he  have  the  power,  remove  the  un- 
believer from  his  path. 

To  Christianity,  therefore,  the  road  to  the  Eeligious  Idea  is  open ; 
for  the  Christian  system  gradually  resolves  itself  into  the  Eeligious 
Idea,  Islamism,  on  the  contrary,  can  but  fall  into  decay  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Religious  Idea;  and,  the  point  of  annihilation  attained, 
must  be  succeeded  by  that  Idea  itself 

The  final  result  of  this  inquiry  into  the  respective  natures  of  Islamism 
and  Christianity  is,  then,  as  follows.  The  Religious  Idea,  as  founded 
b}^  Mosaism,  after  overcoming  heathenism  in  the  Jewish  race,  and  se- 
curing in  that  race  depositaries  wholly  devoted  to  their  mission,  passed 
in  Christianity  and  Moslemism  out  of  Judaism  (only  as  an  Idea,  how- 
ever, and  without  control  over  material  life)  into  the  general  world  of 
man.  Under  the  form  of  Christianity,  it  overcame  the  disorganized 
Heathenism  of  the  AVest ;  under  that  of  Islamism,  the  feebly  existing 
remnants  of  Heathenism  in  the  East.  In  both  rehVions  the  Reli<riou8 
Idea  was  so   amalgamated  with,  and   modified   by,  elements  of  the 
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licatlicn  idea,  tliat  in  Christianity  it  retained  its  liold  on  the  human 
mind  as  idea  only;  while  in  rigidly  consistent  ^foslemism  the  heatlien 
element  preponderated.  Judaism  therefore  remained  the  bearer  of  the 
Religious  Idea  whole  and  entire,  though  combining  it  in  Talraudism 
with  a  newly-elaborated  code  of  enactments,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race,  from  the  new  antagonisms  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Islamism,  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

t  7 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  COPTIC,    BY  REV.  DR.  MENSOR. 
(Continued  from  page  417.) 

On  the  seventh  morning,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  proclaim  a  solemn 
feast  in  the  temple  built  by  Psammis.  The  diviners  had  triumphed  ; 
the  glorious  river  once  more  flowed  in  its  crystal  purity.  The  arm  of 
the  enemies  of  Egypt  was  shortened,  and  the  land  rejoiced  in  the  firm- 
ness of  her  king.  The  Hebrews  had  demanded  the  freedom  of  our 
slaves  in  vain.  Their  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  Egyptians'  God  had 
roused  the  vengeance  of  the  nation,  and  from  this  hour  double  chains 
and  tenfold  toil  were  to  be  their  portion.  On  this  day  the  royal  pro- 
clamation declared  that  the  recovered  majesty  of  the  river,  worshipped 
under  the  mystic  semblance  of  its  creatures,  was  to  be  celebrated  by  all 
the  Lords  of  Egypt.  In  the  train  of  Pharaoh  I  entered  the  temple  of 
the  Nile. 

When  will  the  world  see  such  structures  again  ?  In  those  vast  ar- 
cades, those  colossal  ranges  of  columns,  those  boundless  roofs,  that 
looked  like  the  canopy  of  the  midnight  heavens,  so  far  and  so  wide 
were  they  spread  above  our  heads,  the  heart  felt  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  littleness  of  man.  The  whole  magnificence  of  the  kingly  proces- 
sion now  seemed  to  sink  into  the  insignificance  of  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam. Our  long  lines  of  priests  and  princes  were  diminished  into  in- 
sects, glittering  indeed  with  gold  and  gems,  yet  still  but  like  the  glitter- 
ing of  insects'  wings.  The  clash  of  our  timbrels,  the  rich  uproar  of 
our  trumpets,  the  harmony  of  our  hosts  of  harpers  and  singers,  was 
lost  in  those  immense  and  lofty  spaces,  like  the  evening  sounds  of  the 
grasshopper.  All  was  awful  grandeur.  We  moved  along  as  if  in  the 
bowels  of  some  mighty  mountain,  which  had  led  us  into  the  secrets  of 
its  caverns  to  rebuke  the  pride  of  man. 
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At  length,  after  winding  through  those  superb  recesses  to  the  brazen 
gates  of  the  central  shrine,  the  priests  advanced  before  all  to  begin  the 
rites.  The  flame  of  their  perfumed  torches  was  the  0'n\j  light,  and  the 
smoke  of  their  censers  rose,  richly  clouding  that  light  as  it  flashed 
against  the  sculptures  of  the  sacred  walls.  Those  sculptures  were  a 
wonder  in  themselves.  Every  creeping  thing  that  the  generating  power 
of  nature  produces  was  wrought  there;  every  progeny  of  heat  and 
moisture,  every  creature  of  the  prolific  soil  of  the  Nile,  was  chiselled 
there :  terrible  and  strange  in  their  shapes,  thus  shown  by  the  mysteri- 
ous light  of  the  worship ;  more  terrible  and  strange  still  as  emblems  of 
those  fearful  powers  which  rule  the  world  of  spirits,  and  appal  the 
guilty  dead  with  endless  torment. 

But  at  the  moment  of  sacrifice,  when  Pharaoh  was  setting  his  foot 
on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  incense  was  already  in  his  hand 
to  be  flung  upon  the  blaze,  the  two  Hebrews  stood  in  his  presence.  In 
that  hour  I  felt  appalled.  All  around  me  was  gloom,  mystery,  and  awe. 
Even  the  lifeless  shapes  that  by  thousands  and  myriads  were  wrought 
out  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  might  have  appalled  the  heart.  But  at  the 
sight  of  those  two  ancient  men,  thus  standing  unshaken  in  the  very 
footsteps  of  the  king,  I  felt  a  supernatural  consciousness  of  some  un- 
speakable horror  at  hand.  AVith  the  tone  and  aspect  which  had  defied 
the  king  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they  now,  in  its  temple,  demanded 
the  freedom  of  Hebrews. 

But  they  were  now  far  from  that  sacred  stream  which  they  had  the 
power  of  polluting  ;  they  stood  under  the  centre  of  that  mighty  temple 
which  to  them  might  be  a  dungeon ;  they  were  surrounded  by  spears 
and  axes,  from  which  there  could  be  no  escape.  Pharaoh's  countenance, 
exulting  in  the  conviction  that  his  enemies  had  now  rashly  thrown 
themselves  into  his  hand,  exhibited  all  the  haughty  vindictiveness  of 
his  nature.  ''You  demand  freedom  for  vour  fellow-slaves,"  said  he ; 
"  first  demand  it  for  yourself."  The  Hebrew  leaders  were  silent. 
*'  Well,  freedom  ye  shall  have.  Before  this  foot  stirs  from  the  spot 
where  I  now  plant  it,  ye  shall  be  both  free  ;  free  as  the  flame  on  yonder 
altar  ;  free  as  the  ashes  of  the  guilty  scattered  into  the  air ;  free  as  the 
gust  that  wafts  them,  a  sign  to  all  traitors  and  rebels  forever ! " 

As  he  spoke  the  word,  two  bands  of  the  priesthood  rushed  forward, 
one  to  heap  fire  on  the  high  altar,  the  other  to  seize  the  criminals 
and  throw  them  into  the  flame.  I  shuddered  at  this  horrible  sentence, 
and  flung  my  mantle  over  my  head,  that  I  might  not  see  their  dying 
struggles.  There  was  a  total  silence  for  a  while.  I  raised  the  mantle. 
All  was  darkness ;  the  furious  blaze  of  the  altar  had  sunk  to  a  glim- 
mer, but  by  that  expiring  liglit  I  could  still  see  the  two  Hebrews 
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standing  like  the  sluulcs  of  tlie  dead,  witli  tlieir  ])ale  and  solemn  facr-s 
sternly  fixed  on  the  king.  At  length  I  beheld  the  ominous  staff  lifted 
np  and  waved  above  the  altar.  Heavens !  what  a  sight  of  terror  fol- 
lowed !  I  saw  from  the  embers,  whieli  had  sunk  to  their  last  s})ark,  a 
volume  of  sudden  fire  burst  forth,  as  if  from  the  very  entrails  of  a 
voleano. 

Broad  gushes  of  lurid  light,  that  withered  the  eye,  shot  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  temple,  and  showed  every  frowning  seul])ture,  every  terrible 
emblem,  every  mystic  motto  hid  in  the  endless  tracery  of  those  gigan- 
tic vaults,  as  distinctly  as  if  the  sun  in  his  noon  had  broken  through; 
and  still  the  blaze  from  the  altar  spread,  till  all  was  conflagration. 
Founts  and  cataracts  of  flame  of  every  intense  splendor,  from  sulphu- 
reous blue  to  the  blaze  that  loc»ked  as  if  it  had  passed  through  blood, 
darted,  rolled,  and  wdiirled  round  the  walls,  entwined  every  column, 
and  coiled  like  myriads  of  enormous  serpents  along  every  line  and 
circle  of  the  boundless  architecture.  All  around  us,  all  above  us,  was 
fire.  Our  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  glare ;  our  ears  were  deafened 
with  the  roar.  Kound  the  foot  of  the  altar  a  thick  and  deadly  fume 
arose.  It  arose  from  a  circle  of  ashes  ;  the  priests  who  had  stood  with- 
in the  sacred  circle  had  fallen  victims  on  their  own  shrine.  The  flame 
had  enveloped  them,  and  they  were  consumed  bodily.  In  this  cavern 
of  fire  there  was  now  no  sound  but  of  the  tremendous  element  that  had 
mastered  all.  All  were  silent  with  terror  ;  king,  priest,  wamor,  alike 
withered  in  soul,  all  prostrate  before  the  majesty  of  death. 

From  the  ground  I  glanced  once  more  towards  the  authors  of  our 
calamity.  They  were  standing  unmoved,  unscorched,  unterrified. 
Their  hoary  locks  were  even  unwaved  in  the  whirlwind  that  swept  the 
flame  in  resistless  eddies  through  the  whole  range  of  the  temple.  At 
that  moment  I  saw  the  staff  lifted  ascain.  Thunder  rolled,  the  walls 
shook,  the  flames  swelled  and  volumed  with  tenfold  fury  round  the  walls  ; 
and  could  I  believe  my  failing  senses!  the  very  walls  suddenly  teemed 
with  hideous  life.  Every  sculpture  moved  and  quivered ;  the  innu- 
merable tribes  of  reptiles  which  the  labor  of  ages  had  carved  in  the 
granite,  started  into  unhallowed  vitality.  The  frog,  the  lizard,  the 
viper,  the  scorpion,  the  toad,  every  loathsome  shape  of  creeping  things, 
the  half-formed  offspring  of  slime,  the  tinned,  the  fagged,  the  hundred- 
footed,  the  poisonous,  the  pestilential — an  endless  crowd  of  those  fear- 
ful sports  of  nature,  which  in  mercy  she  conceals  from  the  eye  of  man 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters — all  came  forth  in  the  light,  all  swelled  to 
a  size  in  itself  revolting  and  frightful,  all  in  hideous  energy  revelling, 
twining,  hissing,  and  hanging  their  polluted  clusters  around.  The 
nostrils  turned  away,  the  eye  recoiled,  the  touch  shuddered,  the  heart 
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sickened  at  the  sight.  Still  down  they  poured,  as  if  the  Yery  walls 
were  turned  into  their  living  substance ;  still  they  dropped,  they  sprang, 
they  showered  from  every  spot  of  the  mighty  architecture.  The  curse 
of  reptile  life  was  come  to  the  full  upon  its  worshippers. 

At  length  the  very  horror  of  the  sight  gave  us  strength.  We 
started  from  the  ground.  The  king,  dismayed,  exhausted,  and  covered 
with  the  pallidness  of  the  grave,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape,  at 
least  into  the  day,  if  there  he  was  to  die.  I  followed  his  tottering 
steps.  With  indescribable  difficulty  we  at  last  gained  the  portal  of  the 
temple.  There  we  breathed — but  no  more.  All  before  us  was  fear  and 
flight.  The  land  was  like  the  temple,  moving  with  reptile  life. 
Wherever  the  foot  trod,  it  trod  upon  reptile  life ;  whercYer  the  eye 
glanced,  it  was  startled  by  some  form  of  loathing.  Egypt  looked  w^ith 
double  horror  on  the  evil  done  by  things  which  it  had  once  placed  on 
its  altars.  The  food,  the  drink,  the  pillow,  the  hour  of  rising,  the 
hour  of  going  to  rest,  all  were  turned  to  loathing;  all  was  fierce  repul- 
sion, intolerable  disgust,  the  unspeakable  sickness  of  the  senses  and  the 
soul.  Still,  on  they  poured;  we  were  flooded  by  the  reptile  lives.  We 
crushed,  burned,  and  buried  them  in  vain.  The  sky  seemed  to  rain 
them,  the  dust  to  engender  them ;  they  OYer whelmed  us  by  millions  of 
millions.  Every  tree,  every  branch,  every  leaf  cast  tliem  forth,  till  the 
land  grew  poisonous ;  all  the  employment  of  human  existence  stopped, 
and  men  in  dying  bitterness  cursed  the  day  they  were  born. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  TRAYELLER  and  his  son  were  crossing  a  frozen  river,  and  wlien 
they  had  come  to  the  middle  the  ice  began  to  crack.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  retrace  their  steps.  The  father,  in  great  alarm,  vowed  that  if  he 
were  preserved  from  the  danger,  and  permitted  to  reach  the  shore  in 
safety,  he  w^ould  give  away  a  large  sum  of  money  in  charity.  As  they 
advanced,  the  crackinor  of  the  ice  became  louder  and  the  dano:er  greater 
Then  the  pious  traveller  repeated  the  vow,  doubling  the  sum.  This  he 
did  scYcral  times,  till  the  sum  promised  amounted  to  all  he  had. 
"  Father,"  cried  the  son,  "  what  shall  we  live  upon,  if  you  give  away  all 
you  have?"  "Hush  !  silly  child,"  answered  the  wise  sire;  "  do  you  not 
understand?" — "  No,"  replied  the  boy. — "Then  I  will  tell  you  a  se- 
cret," said  the  father,  whispering  in  his  son's  ear.  "  I  make  this  vow 
only  to  get  over  the  danger.  When  we  are  over  in  safety,  we  c«an 
think  about  the  expediency  of  fulfilling  it." 

YoL.  II.     35 
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(Continued  from  page  111.) 

III. GEXEliAL     SURVEY     OF     THE     HISTORY  ;     GEOGRAPHICAL     SITUATION  ; 

VERNACULAR       LANGUAGE  ;       DIVISION       OF      THE     HISTORY  ;       BRIEF 
CRITIQUE    OF   THE    SOURCES. 

The  time  when  Karaism  properly  commenced  is  not  even  ascertained 
by  its  own  adherents.  Their  sages  of  later  periods  only  began  to 
claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  sect  after  the  publication  of  historical 
works  relating  to  Rabbinism  ;  according  to  which  precedent  they 
arbitrarily  set  up  a  chain  of  tradition,  by  which  they  derive  their 
dogma  from  Moses.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Rabbinists 
dated  from  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam  ;  that  they  were  the  false 
prophets  so  frequently  attacked  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  were 
the  authors  of  the  errors  of  religion  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple.  One  writer  even  accuses  them  of  having  mistaken 
Christ.  Another  writer  produces  a  document  from  the  year  1640, 
in  which  the  son  of  a  so-called  Xasi  traces  the  o:enealoo:v  of  thet 
princes  of  Kahira  back  to  Adam.  In  this  document  the  remark 
occurs,  that  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  this  sect  had  alwavs  been  at 
Kahira,  from  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  up  to  that  time. 
The  spuriousness  of  this  document,  even  as  a  family  chronicle,  appears 
from  its  chronology,  since,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  there 
are  only  twenty-two  members.  The  existence  of  a  Karaite  community 
at  Kahira  in  those  early  ages  is  yet  to  be  proved  ;  but  that  from  that 
city  an  influence  had  been  exercised  by  Xessiim  over  other  Karaites 
seems  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  several  me: 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  above  document,  and  to  whose  names  tb 
title  of  Kasi  is  appended  also  in  other  writings,  never  lived  at  Kahira, 
The  Karaites  of  a  more  recent  date  (those  who  have  written  withi 
the  last  two  centm-ies)  show  such  an  ignorance  of  history,  that  one  o; 
their  most  indefatigable  scholars  gives  a  detailed  account  o 
Jehuda  the  holy  (the  compiler  of  the  Mishna,  who  lived  and  had  hi 
academy  in  Tiberia)  having  convoked  a  synod  of  Pharisees  at  Jeru 
salem  in  the  year  185,  in  order  to  confirm  Rabbinism.  The  sara^ 
author  appears  to  be  ignorant  as  to  the  contents  of  some  importan 
works  in  his  own  literature. 

These   facts   are   noticed   here   only  to  show  that  these   would 
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historians  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  guides,  but  rather  attest  the 
then  perceptible  decay  of  their  sect,  by  whom  they  are  highly  spoken 
of  as  historical  authorities.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  older 
Karaites,  viz.,  those  who  wrote  between  the  years  900  and  1500,  and 
of  whom  several  were  stored  with  knowledge,  and  in  favor  of 
elementary  sciences  ;  that  they  yet  paid  no  attention  to  the  study  of 
history,  either  of  other  nations  and  religions,  or  of  their  own  sect,  of 
which  latter  they  look  on  the  writings  of  the  Karaites  as  satisfactory 
records  ;  so  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  statements  as  to  locality, 
places  of  residence,  occurrences,  wanderings,  and  personalities  ;  all  of 
which  not  only  furnish  the  materials  for  history,  but  frequently  illus- 
trate its  intrinsic  connection. 

The  geographical  accounts  which  we  can  gather  from  the  mass  of 
writings  before  us  is  very  scanty,  and  only  marking  out  some  pro- 
minent features.  According  to  them,  the  first  communities  of 
Karaites,  though  very  few  in  number,  were  located  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  and  probably  likewise  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Chazarenes  ;  perhaps  also  in  some  parts  of  Syria ;  by 
their  own  statements,  the  residence  of  their  first  established  congre- 
gation was  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  city  the  regulation  of  the  other 
communities  was  promulgated.  A  few  centuries  after,  during  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  (according  to  the  statement  of  one  Karaite,  in 
consequence  of  the  same),  a  community  of  Karaites  appears  to  have 
existed  in  Constantinople ;  several  true  as  well  as  dissenting  Karaites 
were  spread  over  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  some  communities  were 
established  in  Egypt  and  Kairoan.  About  three  centuries  after  the 
first  Crusade,  settlements  of  this  sect  were  established  in  some  parts 
of  Tartary,  and  in  the  Slavonian  countries.  The  causes  of  these 
wanderings  were  none  other  than  the  desire  of  seeking  abroad  the 
nourishment  denied  at  home,  or  to  avoid  hostile  intrusions. 
There  is  in  the  Karaite  a  far  greater  indifference  to  the  things  around 
him,  than  in  the  Kabbinite  ;  the  former  does  not  cling  with  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  that  bears  him  ;  he  yields  to  every  pressure.  He 
wishes  tp  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  bewailing  Jerusalem,  and  to 
fulfil  the  Law  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  feeble  mortal.  lie  is 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  where  this  is  done.  With  great  equanimity 
they  give  up  the  whole  of  their  property  only  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  hence  there  are  so  few 
martyrs  among  the  Karaites,  though  they  mostly  live  amidst  barbarians ; 
and  hence,  also,  the  frequent  and  easy  change  of  language,  to  which 
the  Rabbin ites,  on  their  part,  opposed  themselves  with  so  much 
obstinacy.     While  the  latter  preserved,  in  the  most  remote  countries, 
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partly  tlie  German,  and  partly  the  Spanisli  idiom,  as  a  sacred 
property,  the  Karaites  soon  came  to  bpeak  Arabic  with  the  Moslems, 
Tartarish  with  the  Tartars,  the  several  Slavonic  dialects  in  the  several 
parts  of  Russia  and  Poland  ;  and,  if  our  accounts  are  correct,  those 
now  living  in  the  metropolis  of  Turkey  nse  the  vernacular  tongue. 
In  their  writings  they  first  used  a  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect.  Between 
the  years  800  and  1000  they  wrote  partly  in  Hebrew,  but  .mostly  in 
Arabic  ;  subsequently,  they  again  principally  used  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  modern  times  their  writings  are  partly  in  Tartarish,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  the  people  in  the  Crimea. 

The  accounts  relating  to  the  history  of  this  sect  being  very 
deficient,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  thread  to  lead  us  back  to  their  origin  ; 
but  in  order  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  commencement  we  will  consult 
the  events  which  were  within  the  recollection  of  the  first  Karaites,  to 
whose  writings  w-e  have  access,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  we  find 
confirmed  by  other  records:  and  there  the  prominent  personage  is 
Anan,  who  has  imparted  to  Karaism  a  peculiar  and  distinct  form,  and 
reviewed  or  established  its  laws.  He  lived  duringr  the  rei«rn  of 
Almansur,  about  the  year  753,  which  the  modern  Karaites  erroneously 
state  as  occurring  112  years  previously.  The  opinion  that  Anan 
was  the  founder  of  this  sect  as  such,  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Karaites  not  referring  to  the  dogmas  of  any  individual  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  their  mentioning,  in  their  prayers  for  the  deceased, 
Anan,  as  the  first  for  whose  soul  they  implore  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord.  All  the  attempts  of  the  modern  Karaites  to  trace  their  sect  to 
an  earlier  period,  or  to  connect  it  with  the  Academy  of  Shemai,  have 
failed.  There  w^ere,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  its  elements 
existing  among  the  people;  but  they  wanted  some  impulse  to  call 
forth  true  Karaism. 

AVe  deem  it  best  to  divide  the  history  of  Karaism  from  the  time  of 
Anan  into  the  following  six  periods  : — 

1.  The  period  of  the  formation  of  Karaism,  from  Anan  to  Salmin 
ben  Jerucham,  i.e.^  750-900. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  Karaism  by  Biblical  studies ;  compilations 
of  their  laws  and  liturgy,  particularly  by  a  continual  literary  contest 
against  Babbinism ;  from  Salmon  to  Jehuda  Hadassi,  900-1150. 

3.  The  commentators  guided  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  theological  interpretations  ;  from  Jehuda 
Hadassi  to  Ahron  ben  Joseph,  1150-1260. 

4.  The  institution  of  the  liturgy  ;  the  philosophical  views  extended ; 
return  to  Karaitic  orthodoxy ;  from  Ahron  ben  Joseph  to  Ahron  ben 
Elijahu,  1260-1360. 
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5.  The  activity  displayed  in  literature  ;  the  complete  compilation 
of  their  laws  arranged;  from  Ahron  ben  Elijahu  to  Elijahu  Beschizi, 
1360-1500. 

6.  The  undisturbed  progress  of  Karaism ;  the  literary  connections 
with  non-Karaites ;  and  the  attempts  to  search  into  their  ancient 
history,  and  to  defend  Karaism  against  misconstruction. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  works  of  tlie  first  period  were  at  its 
commencement  written  in  the  Rabbinical  Chaldaic  idiom,  but  soon 
afterwards  in  the  Arabic  language ;  hence  we  may  infer,  that  most  of 
them  were  composed  in  the  East,  or  perhaps  in  Mogreb.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  period,  the  seat  of  learning  was  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  language  used  in  their  works  was  Hebrew,  which 
circumstance  shows  that  wanderings,  and  a  dispersion  of  a  part  of 
the  Karaites,  had  taken  place.  As  to  the  literature  of  the  subsequent 
periods,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  community  of  Troki,  near  Wilna, 
partly  to  that  of  Lusk,  in  Galicia,  and  partly  to  those  in  the  Crimea, 
while  from  those  in  the  East  no  more  signs  of  existence  are  perceived. 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Karaites,  at  first  Biblical  even  to  affectation, 
was  already,  at  the  period  of  Salmon,  mixed  with  nnbiblical  idioms, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  poets  {patanim^  as  they  are  even  now 
termed,  through  a  corrupted  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  term  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  unless  it  be  a  desire 
to  preserve  all  corruptions),  who  were  at  that  time  as  numerous 
among  the  Karaites  as  among  the  Spanish  Jews.  An  eagerness  to 
vie  with  the  Arabs  in  writing  verses  had  seized ,  also  upon  the 
Karaites,  and  the  language  sufiered  much  from  it.  Afterwards,  they 
adopted  many  expressions  of  the  philosophical  language  of  the 
Ilabbins,  and  took  many  words  from  the  Arabic,  or  modelled  them 
after  it.  But  gradually  they  again  quitted  this  confusion  of  languages, 
and  the  further  we  trace  them,  the  more  their  compositions  approach 
the  Biblical  expression. 

All  the  works  of  Karaism,  as  far  as  we  know  tliem,  partly  by 
ins])ection,  and  partly  by  name,  move  on  religious  grounds.  We 
never  perceive  any  participation  in  extrinsic  afi'airs,  except  in  relation 
to  religion.  The  writings  of  this  sect  are  further  distinguished  by  an 
unshakable  seriousness.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  gayety  of 
humor ;  nowhere  a  jocose  representation  ;  nowhere  a  play  of  wit  or 
satire.  Very  rarely  some  bitter  irony  on  their  antagonists  occurs. 
Most  of  their  works  are  particularly  remarkable  for  a  certain  care  in 
their  arranging  and  disposing  of  the  subjects,  which  also  prevails 
among  the  elder,  especially  the  Spanish,  Kabbinites. 

The  Karaites  often  carry  this  carefulness   to  an  extreme,  by  classi- 
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fying  even  the  most  uniinportaiit  trifles,  Bometiiries   according  to  very 
pliilosopliical  views,  as  we  sluill  liereafter  sliow. 

naving  premised  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  their 
history. 

FIRST     PERIOD. 

Anan — Saul — Josiah — Benjamin  IJawandi — Noah  lla-Bozri. 
Formation  of  Karaism,  750-900. 

Anan  hen  David  Abba  founded  the  sect  of  the  Karaites  during  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  Abngiafr  Alniansur.  No  information  concerning 
the  personalities  of  this  individual  can  be  derived  from  ancient  records, 
beyond  the  epithets  ''  pious,"  and  "  holy,"  being  appended  to  his 
name  ;  nor  are  w^e  informed  of  the  proper  cause  that  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  sect,  or  of  the  struggles  connected  with,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  for  such  formation. 

The  most  credible  report,  tliough  a  mere  tradition  until  a  late 
period,  is  that  given  by  Simcha  Isaak,  whose  account,  composed  in 
.1755,  runs  thus:  "Anan,  after  having  been  elected  Rosh  Glutha, 
on  account  of  his  renowned  learning  and  virtues,  during  the  reign  of 
Ismael's  kings  (undoubtedly  the  above-mentioned  caliph  is  here 
understood),  began  to  manifest  his  anti-rabbinical  views  in  public 
lectures,  by  which  proceeding  he  so  much  enraged  the  adherents  of 
Kabbinism,  that  his  enemies  brought  an  accusation  against  him  before 
the  caliph,  in  consequence  of  which  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  He 
gave  up  the  hope  of  being  ever  successful  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
flourishing  Rabbinism,  and  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
monarch  a  permission  to  emigrate  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  establish  a 
new  synagogue.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  several  disciples,  and 
his  three  friends  (viz.,  Ephraim,  Elischa,  and  Hanicha,  whose  names 
we  also  meet  in  the  Kitual).  At  Jerusalem  he  erected  a  synagogue 
which,  still  existing  (as  it  is  said)  at  the  time  of  our  reporter,  bore 
witness  to  Anan's  efficacious  activity.  He  had  renounced  his  dignity 
as  Rosh  Glutha,  but  the  Karaites  called  him  Nasi,  the  same  title  as 
w^as  given  to  the  heads  of  academies  in  Palestine  in  previous  ages, 
which  title  remained  to  his  posterity  till  the  termination  of  the  above- 
mentioned  third  period,  in  w^iich  time  the  first  account  delivered  by 
Karaites  is  said  to  have  been  composed. 

Anan  expounded  the  Law  without  acknowledging  the  sanctity  of 
tradition,  as  such.  He  endeavored  to  establish  all  the  statutes  on 
biblical  grounds  ;  rejected  those  which  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  such 
foundation  ;  and  pressed  the  laws  relating  to  practical  life  to  a  greater 
extent.     Thus  he  imposed  upon  his  followers  the  obligation  of  entirely 
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withdrawing  from  the  connection  with  Rabbin ites  ;  of  avoiding  inter- 
marrias-es,  on  account  of  their  disre2:ardin£c  some  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship  ;  of  abstaining  from  convivial  meetings  with  them,  on 
account  of  tlieir  allowing  several  kinds  of  food  which,  in  the  strictness 
of  the  Law,  could  not  be  permitted  ;  and,  finally,  of  not  acknowledging 
their  festivals,  unless  proved  correct  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
This  separation  completed  the  decisive  character  of  the  sect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  HERMIT  AND   THE  WARRIORS. 

A  BAND  of  victorious  warriors  were  returning  from  a  great  battle. 
The  contest  had  been  very  severe.  The  enemy  had  been  numerous, 
brave,  and  skilful.  The  victory  had  been  gained  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  victors  felt  proud  of  their  prowess. 
They  sang  songs  of  triumph.  Each  boasted  of  the  numbers  he  had 
slain ;  of  the  rich  spoils  he  had  taken. 

As  they  y)assed  through  the  streets,  all  who  saw  them  applauded  ;  and 
admiring  multitudes  followed  in  their  train. 

Suddenly  there  stepped  forward  a  gray-haired  and  venerable  hermit, 
who,  raising  his  voice  that  all  might  hear  him,  cried  out :  "  Ye  simple- 
tons, why  exult  ye?  It  is  true  ye  have  conquered  one  enemy,  but  one 
stronger  and  more  skilful  than  he  is  awaiting  you.  Beware  lest  he  fall 
on  you  while  rendered  careless  by  success  ;  lest  he  turn  your  joy  into 
sorrow,  your  glorious  victory  into  a  shameful  defeat." 

The  triumphant  warriors  were  surprised  and  annoyed,  and  angrily 
asked  :  "  Who  is  this  enemy,  that  we  shall  fear  him  ?  " 

The  hermit  answered  :  "  The  enemy  of  whom  I  speak  is  encamped  in 
your  own  hearts.  Unlike  other  foes,  he  is  never  discouraged  by  defeat. 
Although  you  may  overcome  him  a  hundred  times,  you  dare  not  release 
your  vigilance,  for  he  is  as  daring  as  ever ;  he  is  still  on  the  alert  for  an 
opportunity  to  surprise  you  when  you  are  unprepared.  Therefore  I 
say  unto  you,  be  not  intoxicated  with  triumph.  Be  ever  sober,  ever 
watchful  against  the  insidious  approaches  of  an  enemy  who  always  ac- 
companies you,  and  will  never  leave  you  until  the  day  of  death." 
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YIT. 

THE   LECTURE    OF   THE   SYNAGOGUE — LAW. 

The  Synagogue  titles  its  lecture  witli  "  Law."  It  reads  it  from  its 
parchment  scrolls, — the  revered  depository  of  the  thoughts  and  teach- 
ings, laws  and  enactments  of  its  Master-builder,  and  of  the  history  and 
traditions  of  its  earliest  periods.  It  reads  it  also  from  its  subsequent 
records  and  vast  literature  accumulated  during  the  past  three  thousand 
years,  and  presenting  a  true  reflex  of  the  results  of  the  various  in- 
tellectual activities  of  its  builders  and  of  its  varying  fortunes  since  its 
founding. 

But  it  needs  to  read  only  from  its  parchment  scrolls,  in  order  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  universality  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  is  resting ;  and  if  it  cites  its  subsequent  records,  it  is  only  to  illus- 
trate that  whatever  life-giving  elements  have  been  yielded  to  us  were 
yielded  only  when  its  builders  built  the  superstructure  in  harmony 
with  the  foundation  ;  and  whatever  injurious  results  sprang  from  it 
were  caused  by  a  departure  of  its  builders  from  the  lines  and  rules  of 
the  foundation. 

In  reading  from  its  parchment  scrolls,  the  Synagogue  does  not 
necessarily  enfold  them  in  the  mysterious  cloak  of  supernaturalism, 
although  past  generations  of  mankind  have  so  done,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  modern  generations  still  insist  on  so  doing.  Criticism, 
that  cross-questioning  lawyer  of  science,  is  relentlessly  sweeping 
away  the  dusty  cobwebs  woven  since  olden  times  by  that  spider, 
Superstition.  And  beholding  the  testifying  architecture  of  those 
records,  we  are  coerced  to  accept  them  as  we  do  all  other  records  of 
antiquity  ;  namely,  to  test  the  universality  of  any  truths  claimed  to  be 
contained  in  them  (and  only  such  are  worthy  to  be  tested)  with  all  the 
touchstones  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  mankind. 

One  of  these  most  melancholy  experiences  is,  that  the  supernatural 
authority  ascribed  to  the  early  literature  of  the  Synagogue,  has  been 
the  most  prolific  source  of  the  savage  warfare  which  has  been  the 
scourge  of  the  human  race  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  deluged  coun- 
tries with  human  gore.  It  has  burned  cities.  It  has  caused  brother  to 
war  against  brother,  parent  against  child,  wife  against  husband.     It 
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has  eritlironed  tyranny.  It  has  smothered  all  the  noblest  impulses  ol 
man.  It  jias  befogged  and  benumbed  his  intellectual  activity.  It  is  as 
yet  his  most  dangerous  foe.  It  were,  indeed,  a  most  overwhelming 
evidence  against  the  Synagogue,  if  this  human  Divineism,  that  hedged 
and  still  hedges  about  its  early  records,  were  caused  by  it,  and  by  it 
only. 

The  Synagogue  denies  most  emphatically  being  the  cause  of  the 
lamentable  results  spoken  of.     It  says: — 

Firstly.  It  is  true  at  a  certain  period  of  its  existence,  when  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  vast  intellectual  activities  of  its  builders  was 
narrowed  to  a  very  small  compass,  firstly,  by  their  political  isolation  ; 
secondl}',  by  the  embryonic  state  of  the  positive  sciences  of  that  early 
period ;  thirdly,  owing  to  the  prohibition  to  give  material  expression 
to  their  idealistic  conceptions  either  by  chiselling  on  marble  or  painting 
on  canvas, — and  thus  to  debase  their  spiritualities  by  mortalizing  the 
Immortal,  and  immortalizing  the  mortal, — that  the  genius  of  that  race 
vented  itself  by  throwing  its  divine  fire  on  the  relics  of  their  gigantic 
intellects,  consisting  mostly  of  parchments.  It  is  true,  that  thus  a 
halo  of  the  Divine  surrounded  them,  and  a  reverence  due  to  the 
Divine  was  accorded  to  them.  But  this  reverence,  exao:2:erated  as  it 
has  been  and  is  as  yet  mostly  in  the  Synagogue,  is  only  an  exhibition 
of  that  reverent  feeling  of  man,  that  immortalizes  the  past  by  honoring 
its  records.  And  to  the  Synagogue,  most  of  all,  those  records  were  a 
city  of  refuge,  a  tower  of  strength  during  the  darkened  centuries  of  its 
saddened  pilgrimage  in  the  land  of  its  enemies,  far  away  from  its 
native  soil.  "Who  will  condemn  a  human  being,  who — driven  by  a 
punishing,  providential  destiny  from  his  home,  and  carried  into  strange 
lands,  to  be  hunted  down  and  treated  like  a  beast — places  a  cherished 
family  relic  nearest  his  heart  to  continually  remind  him  that  he  is  still 
a  human  being?  Who  will  condemn  that  man,  if  at  every  opportune 
moment  he  gazes  at  it  w4th  the  fondest  reverence,  and  studies  each 
page,  each  line,  each  verse,  each  word,  each  syllable,  each  letter,  ay, 
each  part  of  the  form  of  each  letter,  and  thus  imagines  to  read  in  them 
what  his  yearning  soul  wishes  to  read  ?  And  who,  lamenting  the  cause 
that  caused  him  to  act  so  phantastically,  will  dare  condemn  him  when 
his  persecutors  seize  upon  his  relic,  usurp  unto  themselves  ownership  of 
it,  and  with  a  strange  madness  read  into  it  the  wild  creations  of  their 
childish  intellects,  and  then  quarrel  and  war,  and  destroy  and  burn 
each  other  when  their  respective  pet-dolls  chaotically  collide  ? 

Secondl}'.  The  scrolls  of  the  Synagogue  do  not  contain  any  injunc- 
tion commanding  an  implicit  belief,  or  any  degree  of  belief  in  anything 
or  anybody.     We  cannot  trace  any  indications  of  a  Nicene  creed  in  it. 
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Whenever  it  lias  acomiruind  or  an  injunction,  it  is  "to  do,  to  act,  to  per- 
form." Nor  can  it  be  said  that  "  to  believe"  is  an  "  act"  of  intellect ; 
for  intellect  acts  only  by  and  in  Ileason.  Heason  may,  resting  on  the 
basis  of  acquired  positive  knowledge,  permit  conjectures  to  be  formed, 
assumptions  to  be  framed ;  but,  being  only  conjecture  or  assumption, 
Eeason  cannot  command  belief.  Reason  speaking  to  reason  can  either 
convince  or  be  convinced,  but  it  cannot  command  or  be  commanded  into 
belief.  The  records  of  the  Synagogue  not  commanding  this  belief  in 
the  supernaturalistic  authority  of  its  records,  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  having  that  spurious  authority  placed  upon  it. 

Thirdly,  the  Synagogue  states  that  the  reverence  of  its  builders 
liaving  assumed,  in  its  exaggerated  state,  the  character  of  an  adoration 
of  the  Divine,  was  only  an  incidental  effect  in  its  life,  but  not  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  its  existence ;  that  it  never  encroached  on  the 
faiths  of,  and  free  exercise  thereof,  by  other  nations ;  that  it  never 
warred  on  them  to  impose  on  them  its  own  faith  ;  that  it  only  went  to 
war  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  stern  law  of  nature — self-preser- 
vation; by  supplying  the  necessity  of  having  soil  to  live  off  by  manual 
labor  ;  that  it  only  warred  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  and  privileges  of 
manhood ;  that  it  never  took  any  part  in  any  of  the  bloody  religious  wars  ; 
that  it  invariably  was  trampled  upon  by  both  combatants  ;  that  its 
opinions  and  explanations,  its  traditions  and  conceptions,  either  of  a 
philosophical  or  so-called  theological  character,  were  and  are  not  a 
standard  which  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  adopted  or  rallied 
around. 

Fourthly,  it  needs  onl}^  a  glance  at  the  leading  intellects  of  either  of 
the  combatant  forces  in  the  terrible  drama  of  religious  wars,  and  at 
those  of  the  Synagogue,  to  recognize  this  radical  difference,  namely  : 
while  one  portion  of  the  former  ignored  reason  in  toto,  and  combated 
its  dicta,  and  the  other  portion  looked  at  reason  as  it  approached,  but 
fearfully  evaded  its  embrace,  the  latter  invariably  hailed  reason  as  the 
harbinger  of  blessings,  and  in  their  efforts  to  harmonize  the  results  of 
the  sciences,  as  fast  as  demonstrated,  with  the  ideas  of  traditionated 
faith,  they  ever  placed  reason  as  the  final  arbiter  on  disputed  questions, 
and  ever  accepted  its  decisions  as  either  upholding  or  annulling ' 
tradition.  Those  gigantic  intellects  of  the  Synagogue,  nurtured  in  the 
school  of  Thought,  ascended  with  firm  steps  through  the  dusty  clouds 
of  dusty  ages  to  immense  heights.  And  standing  "  On  the  Heights," 
they  gathered  Truths,  and,  descending  with  them,  they  spread  them 
among  their  fellow-beings  by  any  and  all  means.  Impartial  histori- 
ography, gleaning  the  facts  of  the  past,  and  clearly  tracing  the 
volume  and  direction  of  their  current,  concedes  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
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Synagogue  tlie  honor  of  generating  the  impulses  that  led  to  that  gigantic 
movement  in  history — the  Eeformation. 

Fifthly,the  Synagogue  points  to  this  fact  of  modern  times  as  evidence 
that  this  supernaturalistic  drapery,  surrounding  its  early  records,  is  not 
depending  on  it  for  its  continuance.  Were  the  Synagogue  to  assemble 
its  representatives  in  solemn  conclave,  and  as  solemnly  declare  that  its 
records  are  compilations  of  legendary  traditions  and  of  facts,  that  their 
account  of  the  genesis  of  creation  are  merely  speculative  views, — views 
which  every  thinker,  having  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  intellect 
as  their  basis  of  thought,  more  or  less  approaches  ;  that  they  are  unre- 
liable in  their  given  data  of  primitive  times ;  and  were  their  claimed 
supernaturalistic  authority  thus  publicly  trampled  on  by  the  Syna- 
gogue, it  w^ould  be  jeered  and  sneered  at  by  millions  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  Although  enlightenment  has  spread  and  is  spreading,  and 
science  is  unceasingly  feeding  its  cheering  fires,  and  truth  is  accessible 
to  everybody,  stands  at  every  house-door,  in  every  street,  in  every 
corner,  and  begs  to  be  looked  at  and  taken  hold  of,  yet  these 
millions  of  rational  human  beings  prefer  Superstition  to  Truth  ;  prefer 
to  be  slaves  to  it,  to  bow  to  it,  to  cringe  before  it,  and  would  deluge 
the  country  with  blood  as  formerly  for  its  sake. 

Furthermore,  the  Synagogue  coincides  with  the  philosophy  of 
science,  which  declares  that  the  evolving  of  the  human  race  into 
higher  states  and  species  progresses  through  and  in  law  ;  that,  in  fact, 
progress  is  the  continuity  of  law  itself,  which,  grasping  unconscious 
chaotic  masses,  organized  them  into  action,  and  through  a  continuous 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  evolved  Intellect,  Will, — Conscious 
Law.  It  furthermore  recognizes  purposeness  in  creation  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  law.  It  furthermore  recognizes,  that,  like  matter,  in- 
tellect evolves  itself  only  through  combat,  either  with  material  un- 
conscious forces,  or  with  conscious  intellectual  elements,  or  with  both, 
in  order  to  yield  its  effect, — morality — soul-element. 

And,  resting  on  these  bases,  the  Synagogue  accepts  all  the  ac- 
complished facts  of  the  past  to  have  been  normal.  It  enshrines  all 
tlie  good,  the  noble,  the  pure,  the  exalted,  the  beautiful,  all  that  from 
which  lessons  of  life  to  increase  life  can  be  extracted  as  everlastinor 
memorials;  and  it  buries  all  the  evil  of  the  past  in  the  lake  of 
oblivion. 

Resting  on  these  bases,  it  asks :  Since  it  is  evident  that  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  race,  in  its  conflict  of  evolving,  would  have 
dinged  to  and  vent  its  spiritualistic  elements  on  some  object  or  other, 
whether  the  literature  of  Brahmaism  or  of  Buddhism  or  of  the  Grecian 
mythology   with  its   supplement   of   Epicurean   philosophies,   would 
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have  yielded  more  elements  of  propcllin;^  and  cohefiive  force,  and  most 
of  all,  more  ssoul  element,  as  the  pure,  nimple  monothei.stie  faith  of  the 
Ilehrevvs,  with  their  literature,  portraying  human  life  with  its  follies 
and  foibles,  cruelties  and  atrocities,  but  also  with  its  godlike  purities, 
its  tender  ^^earnings,  its  idealistic  flights,  its  spiritual  aspirations,  its 
prophetic  visions  of  the  good  time  coming  "  when  the  sword  will  be 
moulded  into  a  ploughshare,"  and  *'  when  the  knowledge  of  God  will 
cover  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  "  ? 

The  cognizance  of  purposeness  in  creation,  manifesting  itself  in  all 
its  phenomena,  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  And  a  glance  at  hi.stor- 
icaL facts  elucidates  the  answer.  Look  at  Brahmaism  and  Buddhism. 
Its  grand  lessons  are  not  of  the  existing  creation  for  the  existing,  nor 
of  a  first  conscious  cause  of  the  existing  creation,  evolving  its  ]>ur- 
poseness  to  be  existing,  but  it  teaches  beginning  and  end-— nihilism, 
unconsciousness, — the  prototype  of  modern  materialism  ;  and  look  at  its 
results  to-day — slavish,  brutish  millions,  stationary  since  thousands  of 
years  on  the  racecourse  of  civilization. 

And  look  at  Greece.  Its  giant  intellects  shine  on  the  horizon  of 
history  merely  like  coldly  sparkling  gems.  The  human  masses  flock 
not  to  them  to  obtain  warmth  of  soul — Faith  and  Hope.  The  toiling, 
sweating  millions  know  nothing  of  them.  They  were  great,  but  their 
greatness  departed  with  them.  They  were  wise,  but  their  wisdom 
penetrated  not  the  dense  masses.  They  had  art,  precious  and  rare  like 
diamonds;  but,  like  diamonds,  it  is  cold;  it  is  only. for  the  rich,  the 
wealthy,  the  few  who  live  on  the  labor  of  the  many.  And  as  for  its 
mythology,  the  adorned  corporeal  reliex  of  Grecian  civilization,  its 
conception  of  the  purposeness  of  creation  reached  not  beyond  sensu- 
ality. Its  most  exalted  promise  w^as,  as  expressed  in  a  late  review  by 
an  eminent  essayist,  "  to  be  imparadized  in  each  other's  arms."  Al- 
though the  genius  of  Greece  was  idealistic,  it  could  not  wing  its  flight 
outside  the  limits  of  a  bridal  chamber.  There  its  wings  became 
clogged,  and  there  it  died  a  lamentable  death.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  soil  that  could  produce  a  Leonidas,  a  Solon,  a  Lykurgus,  a  Socrates, 
and  more  than  all  these,  a  Brutus,  had  its  pores  of  life  stagnated  by 
the  stench  of  Grecian  impurities?  Who  will  not  recognize  that  the 
blending  of  the  Judean  Synagogue  with  the  Grecian  Grove,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  was  providential,  lawful,  according  to  purposeness 
of  creation  ?  Who  wall  not  recognize  that  this  blending  was  the  influx 
of  light  into  darkness,  of  law  into  chaos  ? 
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BY  MARCUS  MICHAELS. 

The  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  more  especially  that  of  a  republic,  de- 
pends to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  unity  of  its  people.  In  order  to 
guard  against  civil  strife,  it  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
press as  completely  as  possible  that  mock  aristocracy  or  money -power 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pervades  every  government.  Such 
an  aristocracy  is  taking  its  rise  in  America.  Men  of  capital  are 
aspiring  to  a  social  distinction  which  their  wealth  alone  entitles  them 
to  claim,  and  are  paving  the  way  to  a  future  of  unbounded  evil  and 
national  corruption. 

Not  alone  does  public  safety  cry  out  against  a  distinction  founded 
on  wealth  and  lineage,  bht  man's  moral  nature  rebels  against  it. 
For  who  can  truly  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
that  through  their  veins  flows  purer  and  nobler  blood  than  that  of  their 
fellow-men?  Can  this  be  possible?  Did  God  give  unto  them  souls 
more  sensitive  to  good  or  bad,  senses  more  accurate,  or  forms  of  finer 
mould  ?  Does  he  sanction  them  in  looking  down  upon  their  fellow- 
beings  while  claiming  that  they  are  loftier,  better,  purer? 

America  should  have  no  such  social  distinction ;  for  liberty  and 
equality  march  on  hand  in  hand  :  to  take  away  the  one  would  be  to 
destroy  the  other ;  whereas  strengthening  the  one  doubly  assures  the 
other. 

The  question  arises.  Is  an  aristocracy  necessary  in  America  ?  By  all 
means,  if  composed  of  the  most  talented  and  purest  men — men  who 
are  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and  w^ho  would  tend  to  ennoble 
and  elevate  society. 

What  nation  ever  honored  such  true  nobility  that  did  not  prosper? 
What  nation  ever  recognized  an  unjust  social  distinction  that  was  not 
borne  down  by  its  evil  tendencies  and  influences?  You  will  say  that 
Eome  had  its  aristocracy,  yes!  even  in  its  palmy  days:  but  of  what  did 
it  consist?  Of  the  enemies  that  were  gnawing  at  its  very  heart's  core; 
enemies  who  in  public  life  sacrificed  honor,  virtue,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare for  their  individual  interests,  and  who  in  private  life  were  at  the  acme 
of  degradation  and  crime.  For  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  cleared 
away,  exposing  to  public  investigation  the  palace  and  the  hut  alike,  we 
are  shocked  at  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  corruption  which  existed 
amons:  the  so-called  hiirher  class  or  aristocracy,  and  thus  we  learn  the 
real  cause  of  the  fall  of  Eome. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  American  Bociety  need.s  purifying  and  ele- 
vatini^,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  great  degree;  nor  can  it  he  disputed 
that  the  tendency  is  downward,  despite  the  Htrenuous  exertions  of  some 
few.  But  so  long  as  impure  men  stand  at  the  liead  of  government, 
holding  in  one  hand  self-interest  and  in  the  other  power,  using  the 
latter  to  further  the  former,  regardless  alike  of  honor  and  concern  for 
their  fellow-men — we  say,  so  long  as  such  as  these  stand  at  the  liead 
of  government,  just  so  long  will  reform  in  social  life  be  impossible. 

Undeniable  evidence  upon  this  point  stares  us  in  the  face.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  a  year  ago  in  our  own  State,  composed  of  men  who  at 
that  time  could  turn  the  political  balance  by  a  single  word,  w^hose 
wishes  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  heeded  by  their  servile  followers, 
whose  very  breath,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  electric  battery  that  sent 
their  words  into  the  ears  of  millions,  is  but  an  example  of  the  aristo- 
cratic elements  in  American  society — examples  which  have  aroused 
popular  indignation  to  action,  thus  proving  that,  however  corrupt  may 
be  a  nation,  there  still  remains  a  public  virtue  which  sooner  or  later 
will  show  itself. 

As  a  general  thing,  throughout  the  world  such  social  distinctions  are 
passing  away,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  higher  type  of  civilization.  The 
so-called  aristocracy  in  France,  to  which  may  be  attributed  its  miseries, 
is,  we  perceive,  rapidly  decreasing,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  numbered  with  the  past.  Germany 
is  hewing  down  the  barrier  of  rank  and  distinction  day  by  day.  Eng- 
land is  already  clamoring  for  a  republic  in  which  equality  will  be  rec- 
ognized, while  America  is  blocking  up  the  way  oif  that  social  distinc- 
tion which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  it. 

Equality  alone  is  to  be  tolerated  in  our  country :  even  the  humblest 
should  be  entitled  to  say,  I  am  an  American'  citizen,  enjoying  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  the  noblest,  expecting  those  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  entitled  to  demand  them.  If  America  desires  an  aristocracy, 
let  it  not  be  confounded  with  a  mere  oligarchy,  but  let  us  accept  it  in 
its  real  significance  as  a  form  of  government  composed  of  the  best  and 
pure  stmen ;  at  the  same  time  separate  it  from  social  distinction ;  let 
the  people  wholly  and  individually  enter  into  it.  Let  us  form  a  com- 
pulsory school  system,  thereby  educating  the  masses,  for  that  is  the 
secret  of  Germany's  success ;  and  w^  e  shall  find  that  learning,  combined 
with  American  ingenuity  and  skill,  will  exalt  our  government  as  the 
model  and  only  true  aristocratic  republic  that  ever  existed. 
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Proverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  gems  of  language ;  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  small,  bright,'and  of  universal  currency,  but  also  in 
the  mystery  of  their  composition,  as  being  a  work  of  ages,  a  secret 
birth.  It  is  as  impossible  to  make  a  proverb  as  to  make  an  emerald,  or 
that  black  diamond  which  constitutes  the  more  familiar  sparkle  of  ma- 
terial life.  We  probably  none  of  us  know  how  much  we  use  proverbs 
in  our  daily  speech;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if  they  were  withdrawn 
from  the  language,  we  should  find  ourselves  pulled  up  at  every  turn  ; 
for  we  may  almost  say  that  a  language  is  not  a  language  till  it  has 
proverbs  embedded  in  it,  as  a  people  are  not  a  people  tlil  they  have 
antiquities  and  a  past  to  refer  to.  To  be  a  deliberate  proverb-maker  is 
really  the  highest  form  of  impertinence;  for  a  proverb  speaks  with  the 
assumption  of  universal  experience.  It  expects  general  acquiescence 
as  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  its  tone  allows  of  no  dispute  or  ques- 
tion, and  is  an  appeal  to  universal  knowledge.  If  it  goes  beyond  the 
common  sympathy  of  a  nation  or  of  mankind,  it  is  an  epigram,  a  wit- 
ticism, 2ijeu  (T esprit.  The  true  proverb  may  have  been  the  word 
of  any  wise  man,  high  or  low,  king  or  peasant.  How,  being  at  once 
so  true  and  so  generally  accepted,  it  escapes  being  a  flat  truism,  is  its 
secret, — a  secret  which  the  proverb-maker  has  yet  to  find  out.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  has  brought  together  various  definitions  of  a  proverb. 
It  is  '^  a  saying  without  an  author  ;  "  it  is  "  shortness,  sense,  and  salt ;  " 
it  is  "  much  matter  decocted  into  few  words,"  and  so  on.  But  beyond 
all  this  it  is  certainly  the  child  of  good  fortune.  Its  start  in  life  must 
have  been  something  extraordinary ;  it  must  have  been  born  of  occasion, 
the  occasion  like  the  author  being  unknown.  Its  adaptation  to  the  uni- 
versal mind  was  only  shown  by  universal  use,  unaccountable  by  mere 
reason.  **  You  must  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  "  was  a  proverb 
in  St.  Jerome's  time.  One  of  Ariosto's  heroes  in  the  Orlando  Furioso 
jumps  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  How  telling  must  have  been 
the  incidents  attending  the  original  gift-horse  rashly  criticised,  or  the 
fatal  imprudence  of  the  hapless  denizens  of  the  frying-pan,  to  have 
stamped  their  lesson  so  indelibly  on  the  world's  records !  and  how 
impossible  for  research  to  get  at  them  !  We  may  perhaps  conceive  a 
state  of  society  in  which  proverbs — at  least,  one  most  popular  class  of 
them — might  have  their  birth, — when  every  trade  and  calling  was  com- 
mon property,  every  process  open  to  general  observation,  and  the  cam- 
men  wit  and  wisdom  could  exercise  itself  upon  them.     One  of  the  uses 
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of  tlic  proverl)  ie,  wcbcc,  to  keep  up  tlie  tradition  of  tliis  community  of 
occupation  and  familiarity  witli  tlie  work  of  life.  A  flavor  of  primitive 
times  iw  imparted  whenever  ladies  and  f^entlemen  talk  of  makin<r  bay 
when  the  sun  shinefi,  or  advocate  cutting  their  coat  according  to  tlieir 
cloth,  or  agree  that  it  is  best  to  wash  their  soihtd  linen  at  home,  or  are 
for  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  or  blame  statesmen  for  liaving  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  or  speculators  for  reckoning  their  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  it  is  true,  said  that  no  gentleman  quoted  proverbs  ; 
and  he  considered  the  practice  an  index  of  inferior  training  :  and  we 
may  grant  that  the  ordinary  use  of  them  is  less  in  society  than  in  other 
spheres  of  action.  They  have  their  place  in  the  fainiliar  domestic  cir- 
cle, wdiere  people  may  dogmatize  for  their  own  and  the  general  benefit, 
and  again,  where  the  appeal  is  to  numbers,  when  men  wish  to  popular- 
ize their  style  and  to  awake  sympathy ;  for  proverbs  are  equalizers. 
The  language  of  progress  is  not  friendly  to  their  use.  A  man  is  seek- 
ing a  precedent  when  he  supports  his  view  by  a  proverb  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  so  distinctive  a  feature  in  the  discourse  of  Englishmen 
as  we  are  led  to  suppose  them  to  be  in  other  countries.  Thus,  though 
Shakspeare  quotes  proverbs,  and  is  considered  an  authority  for  their 
use,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  be  full  of  them  stands  with  him 
for  being  a  prosy,  pompous,  dull  old  fellow.  In  a  little  book  of  pro- 
verbs which  lies  before  us  ("Sanclio  Panza's  Proverbs,  collected  and 
translated,"  by  Ulick  Palph  Burke),  the  preface  quotes  Mr.  Ford  as 
saying,  "The  constant  use  of  the  refrain  gives  the  Spaniard  his  senten- 
tious and  dogmatical  admixture  of  humor,  truism,  twaddle,  and  com- 
mon-sense. A  proverb  well  introduced  is  as  decisive  of  an  argument 
in  Spain  as  a  bet  is  in  England.  This  shotting  a  discourse  is  always 
greeted  with  a  smile  from  high  and  low."  A  man  thus  full  of  old 
saws  and  modern  instances  would  scarcely  meet  with  the  same  favor  in 
an  English  drawing-room.  The  Spanish  passion  for  proverbs  is  traced 
to  the  Arabic  character  of  mediaeval  Spanish  civilization  ;  Oriental 
languages  being,  in  fact,  impregnated  and  permeated  with  proverbs  to  an 
extent  which  greatly  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  them.  It  is 
putting  any  nation's  proverbs  to  a  severe  test  to  translate  them ;  the 
terseness,  rhyme,  ring,  and  jingle  have  so  much  to  do  with  their  hold 
on  fancy  and  memory.  Thus  the  fit  union  of  faith  and  self-help  ex- 
pressed in  the  Spanish,  "  A  Dios  rogando  y  con  el  mazo  dando,"  does  not 
tell  with  the  same  effect  as  "  Praying  to  God  and  hammering  away ;  " 
and  '*  There  is  great  distance  between  said  and  done,"  is  but  a  trite 
sentiment ;  while  its  original  is  a  proverb  with  an  influence, — "  Del 
dicho  al  hecho  hay  gran  trecho."     The  same  with  "  Cual  el  tiempo  tal 
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el  tiento," — "  AYe  must  suit  our  behavior  to  the  occasion."  Many  pro- 
verbs, however,  are  independent  of  tlie  wording.  "  Ciertos  son  los 
toros"  conveys  an  equal  sense  of  excitement  when  rendered,  "Here 
come  the  bulls  ;  "  though  the  nature  of  the  excitement  to  the  uninitiated 
is  sufficiently  different.  "La  cola  falta  por  desollar,"  "  We  have  still 
to  skin  the  tail," — that  is,  "  We  have  not  yet  quite  finished  with  the 
subject " — finds  its  merit  in  the  neat  homeliness  of  its  illustration. 
Also,  "Adobame  esos  candiles,"  "Snuff  me  these  candles," — that  is, 
"  Clear  up  this  puzzle  or  this  muddle."  Some  naturally  convert  them- 
selves into  harmonious  English:  "  Pues  ya  en  los  nidos  de  antaiiono 
hay  pajaros  ogano,"  though  it  loses  the  rhyme,  sounds  well  as  "  There 
are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest."  Some  can  only  be  rendered  by  a 
counterpart.  The  very  ancient  proverb,  "  Yiose  el  perro  en  bragas  de 
cerro,"  "  The  dog  saw  himself  in  plush  breeches  "  (and  would  ilot  re- 
cognize his  companions),  is  our  "beggar  on  horseback."  "No  hay 
estomago  que  sea  un  palmo  mayor  que  otro,"  "No  stomach  is  bigger 
than  another  by  a  span,"  answers  to  "An  inch  is  a  great  deal  in  a 
man's  nose."  The  editor  remarks  on  the  many  Spanish  proverbs 
about  the  duty  of  women  to  stay  at  home  as  a  trace  of  the  Moorish  oc- 
cupation :  "  Cada  puta  hile,"  "  Let  every  wench  mind  her  spinning  ;  " 
"La  que  es  deseasa  de  ver,  tambien  tiene  de  ser  vista,"  "  She  who  de- 
sires to  see  desires  also  to  be  seen  ; "  "  Que  la  doncella  honrada  la 
pierna  quebrada  y  en  casa,"  "  The  virtuous  maid  and  the  broken  leg 
must  stay  at  home."  Gambling  supplies  Spaniards  with  many  pro- 
verbs:  "  Quien  destaja  no  baraja,"  "lie  who  shuffles  the  cards  does  not 
cut  them;"  "You  may  lose  as  well  by  a  card  too  much  as  by  a  card 
too  little,"  pronounced  a  thoroughly  Spanish  laissez-aller  proverb; 
"Correr  el  dado,"  a  run  of  good  luck.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
his  little  book  on  proverbs,  dwells  on  the  loftly,  chivalrous  tone  which 
characterizes  many  Spanish  proverbs:  "AV^hite  hands  cannot  hurt;" 
"  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  may,  not  as  far  as  he  would ; "  and  the 
proud  looking  of  calamity  in  the  face  which  speaks  out  in  "When  thou 
seest  thine  house  in  flames,  appi'oach  and  warm  thyself  by  it."  But 
these  are  not  sayings  for  the  mouth  of  common  folks,  who  use  a  pro- 
verb to  express  a  fixmiliar  sentiment  better  than  they  can  in  their  own 
words.     It  is  the  homely  proverb  which  is  the  proverb  j9«r  excellence. 

The  Italians  cannot  be  called  less  rich  in  proverbs  than  the  Spanish, 
though  their  tone  is  charged  with  Machiavellianism;  as  "Fidarsi  e 
bene,  ma  non  fidarsi  e  meglio,"  "  To  trust  is  well,  to  tru>t  nobody  is 
better ; "  and  many  others  in  the  same  strain  of  selfish  prudence,  of 
which  history  has  terrible  examples.  "Cosa  fattacapo  ha,"  "  The  deed 
once  done,  there  is  an  end,"  was  the  "  bad  word  "  by  which  Mosca  tells 
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Dante  tluit  lie  sowed  the  seed  of  civil  war  in  Tuscany  ;  and  the  Italian 
proverb,  *'  Sometimes  clemency  is  cruelty,  and  cruelty  clemency,"  by 
which  Catherine  de'  Medici  stilled  the  scruples  of  her  son  on  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre,  are  instances.  13ut  the  whole  lani'uaice  is  full 
of  proverbial  wisdom,  to  the  last  degree  sim})le,  yet  without  coarse- 
ness. Thus  "  L'ultimo  vestito  ce  lo  fanno  senza  tasche,"  "Our  last 
garment  is  made  without  pockets  ;  "  ''  Chi  ha  quattrini  a  buttar  via, 
metti  operaii  e  non  vi  stia,"  *'  If  you  have  money  to  throw  away,  set  on 
workmen  and  don't  stand  by  ;"  **Qual  die  va  nelle  maniche  non  puo 
andar  ne'  gheroni,"  "  What  is  put  in  the  sleeves  can't  go  into  the 
skirt."  This  occurs  appropriately  in  I  promessi  Sjyoci.  Manzoni  nat- 
urally points  a  moral  with  a  proverb,  whether  in  his  own  person  or  in 
liis  rustic  characters,  and  always  happily  ;  as  when  the  good  but  pe- 
dantic tailor,  on  receiving  a  visit  from  St.  Federigo  Boromeo,  is  so  dis- 
tracted by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  and  the  importance  of  expressing 
a  fitting  sense  of  it,  that  the  opportunity  passes  by  him,  and  all  he  says, 
to  his  lasting  shame,  is  "Si  figuri ! "  {AngJice  "Fancy!");  being 
ever  after  haunted  by  the  things  he  might  have  said  ;  but  "  Del  senno 
di  poi  ne  son  piene  le  fosse,"  "  The  ditches  are  full  of  clever  after- 
thoughts." The  tailor,  however,  is  the  only  personage  we  ever  find  at 
a  loss.  Manzoni's  women  especially  have  a  seasonable  saying  always 
at  hand.  The  hospitable  wife  is  glad  that  her  guest  arrives  on  2.  fete 
day,  not  when  "  c'  era  il  gatto  sul  focolare,"  "  the  cat  in  the  (empty) 
grate  ; "  and  promises  one  dish  of  welcome — "  Ci  sara  un  piatto  di 
buon  viso."  The  over-busy  housewife  must  "  far  da  Marta  e  da  Mad- 
delena,"  and  consoles  herself  on  leaving  her  birthplace  by  thinking 
"  La  patria  e  dove  si  sta  bene." 

JS^o  nation  can  beat  the  Scottish  in  the  keenness  and  eve  to  self-in- 
terest  of  its  proverbs,  though  it  rather  delights  in  simplicity  allied  to 
coarseness ;  as  "  Do  naething  in  haste  but  gripping  o'  fleas ;"  "  Xothing 
comes  of  itself  but  dirt  and  long  nails."  They  are  remarkable,  too,  for 
self-reliance, — "  He  that  cheats  me  ance,  shame  fa'  him  ;  if  he  cheat 
me  twice,  shame  fa'  me;  "  "  The  tod  ne'er  sped  better  than  when  he 
went  his  ain  errand."  We  cannot  think  of  Scotch  proverbs  without 
recallinor  Andrew  Fairservice,  whose  worldlv  wisdom  shines  out  in 
them ;  who  pronounced  Glasgow  Cathedral,  after  the  iconoclastic 
labors  of  the  reformers,  "as  crouse  as  a  cat  wi'  the  fleas  cambed  afl* 
it;  "  who,  on  being  bid  to  hold  his  tongue,  observes  that  "  A  hadden 
tongue  makes  a  slabbered  mouth,"  but  subsides  into  silence  on  quoting 
his  mother's  instructions, — 

"  Be  it  better,  be  it  worse, 
Be  ruled  by  him  that  has  the  purse. " 
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He  has  the  gift,  too,  of  proverbial  illustration  so  conspicuous  in  Sam 
Weller,  and  proposes  to  part  company  with  the  Baillie  with  the  com- 
parison, "  There's  sma '  sorrow  at  our  parting,  as  the  auld  mear  said  to 
the  broken  cart." 

Tliere  are  some  subjects  which  provide  matter  for  proverbs  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  halter  is  one:  "i^ombrar  la  soga  en  casa  del  ahorcado," 
says  Sancho  Panza  ;  "  Kommer  la  corde  chez  le  pendu  ;  "  ''  IS^on  ricor- 
dar  il  capestro  in  casa  dell'  impiccato;"  "  Give  a  thief  rope  enough," 
etc. ;  "  He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged  ;  "  '^  Geld  wird  nicht  gehenkt ;  " 
"Money  does  not  get  hanged  ;  "  "  He  was  scant  o'  news  that  tauld  his 
father  was  hangit."  It  is  the  rubs  of  life,  great  and  small,  which  create 
its  proverbs. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  anybody  is  really  guided  by  proverbs.  They 
point  a  moral,  they  confirm  an  opinion,  they  impart  force  to  a  criti- 
cism. Do  they  help  us  in  action  ?  INot  often,  probably  ;  yet,  where 
we  hesitate,  it  may  sometimes  urge  to  a  resolution  to  remember  "  He 
that  will  not  when  he  may,"  with  its  sequel :  when  our  courage  flags, 
"  AYhere  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "  may  act  as  a  needful  stimulus. 
"  One  story's  good,  till  another's  told"  is  sometimes  a  check  to  precipi- 
tate judgment.  "  Two  heads  are  better  than  one  "  may  well  drive  us 
to  seek  counsel ;  and  "  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  "  should  bring 
at  critical  moments  of  perplexity  and  disappointment  its  lesson  of  res- 
ignation. That  is,  all  this  ought  to  happen  if  proverbs  are  of  the  use 
the  world  thinks  them. — The  Saturday  lieview. 
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When  you  want  to  manage  men,  wash  your  hands  with  sugar  and 
water. — Rev.  H.   W,  JBeecher. 

Opportunities,  like  eggs,  must  be  hatched  when  they  are  fresh. — II. 
S.  Carpenter. 

We  can  succeed  only  when  we  work  in  harmony  with  God's  provi- 
dences.— Bishop  Simpson. 

Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 

If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God. — Parnell. 

What  matter  though  the  scorn  of  fools  be  given. 

If  the  path  followed  leads  us  on  to  heaven  ? — Mrs.  Hale. 

The  wise,  the  just,  the  pious,  and  the  bravo, 

Live  in  their  death,  and  flourish  in  the  grave. — Jos.  Green. 


SCIE.N'CE,  APcTS   AND   FACTS. 

Ix  a  former  iiuiiiber,  some  idea  was  ^iven  of  microscopic  writinj]^. 
Some  wonderful  feats  of  photoi^raphy  liave  been  performed  in  this  way 
lately.  The  English  Bible  contains  3,506,480  letters,  and  all  this  has 
been  photographed  twenty-two  times  in  a  square  inch. 

The  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  likely  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
collection  of  the  industry  of  mankind,  has  called  fur  aid  from  various 
governments.  France,  torn  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  contributes 
$300,000,  Prussia  an  equal  sum,  whilst  impoverished  Spain  even  gives 
a  handsome  quota;  Switzerland  sends  £'1G.000,  and  Great  Britain, 
wealthy  and  powerful,  the  ancient  friend  and  ally  of  Austria,  votes  the 
sum  ot  £10,000.  We  fully  sympathize  with  the  indignant  comments 
of  the  Austrian  press  over  this  lamentable  parsimony. 

The  importance  of  the  diamond  drill,  now  used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment to  undermine  Hell-crate,  is  becomino:  more  manifest  everv  dav. 
As  its  sphere  of  action  is  likely  to  be  increased,  a  description  of  it  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  This  apparatus  for  boring  rocks  with 
diamonds  was  originally  patented  in  France,  by  Leschot,  in  1864,  and 
rendered  only  practical  in  1866.  It  consists  of  an  iron  tube,  the  end 
armed  with  a  series  of  rough  diamonds,  which  are  set  in  snch  a  way 
that  by  turning  the  tube  they  excavate  an  annular  groove  in  the  rock, 
and  leave  in  the  centre  a  solid  cvlinder  which  enters  the  tube,  and  is 
easily  broken  off  and  extracted  when  the  boring  is  tinished.  The 
progress  is  about  f  of  an  inch  a  minute.  The  diamonds  wear  but  little. 
Black  diamonds  are  preferable,  as  they  are  known  to  be  the  hardest. 

An  Egyptian  astronomer,  Mahomed  Bey,  has  just  published  a  work 
on  the  age  and  the  objects  of  the  Pyramids,  as  elucidated  by  the  star 
Sirius.     He  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  working  out  this  prob- 
lem.     He  proves  that  they  were  built  5,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  that  when  completed,  they  all  bore  a  positive  relation  to 
the  course  of  Sirius.     What  is  curious  about  this  matter  is,  that  the 
results   of    his    investif^ations    accord   exactlv  to    a   few  Yeai*s   with 
Buusen's  computations.     Smile  as  we  may  at  Oriental  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, the    result    attained    is  quite   remarkable.      Xo   less   a   person 
than    Piozzi   Smith,  late  Astronomer   Boyal,  published  three   large 
volumes  on  this  subject  of  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,  about  four  years 
ago,  when  he  tried  to  show  that  they  were  built  simply  as  a  standard 
of  measure. 
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OUH  EDITOR'S    RETUEK 

We  are  liappy  to  announce  the  return  of  our  esteemed  editor  from 
an  extended  tour  through  the  West  and  South.  For  nearly  three 
months  we  have  been  without  his  valuable  guidance,  hence  the  delay 
which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  last  two  issues.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  again  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  we  trust  soon 
to  put  the  affairs  of  our  journal  in  their  regular  course. 

During  his  absence,  he  visited  some  thirty  cities,  and  the  relation 
by  him  of  the  friendly  and  cordial  reception  he  invariably  received, 
and  the  generous  hospitality  which  in  every  instance  was  tendered  to 
him,  has  been  most  gratifying  to  us,  and  has  instilled  into  us  renewed 
courage  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Lewin  very  modestly  attributes  the  flattering  ovations  given  to 
him  as  testimonials  to  his  feeble  efforts  to  advance  a  noble  cause  rather 
than  to  any  personal  merit.  The  New  Era  being  one  of  the  principal 
mediums  through  w^hich  he  has  accomplished  that  with  which  he  is  cred- 
ited as  having  done  for  Reformed  Judaism,  we  are  not  unwarranted  in 
concluding  that  our  journal  has  been  favorably  received. 

In  addition  to  the  compliments  universally  paid  our  worthy  editor, 
and  the  many  new  friends  he  has  gained,  he  has  obtained  promises 
from  some  of  the  first  minds  of  the  country  to  enter  the  list  of  our 
contributors.  He  has  also,  by  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  our  subscribers,  so  that  The  New  Era  to-day 
can,  without  boasting  or  fear  of  impeachment,  declare  that  it  has  (with 
not  more  than  one  exception)  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Jewish 
organ  published  in  America.  This  more  substantial  acknowledgment 
of  the  sincerity  and  force  of  our  efforts  has  invested  us  with  increased 
strength,  and  will  enable  us  to  widen  the  field  of  our  labors. 
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We  extend  to  our  friends  our  sincere  tlirinks  for  tlic  encouratrement 
jind  aid  {hoy  liave  so  profusely  and  voluntarily  given  us,  and  assure 
tlieui  that  TuK  Nkw  j'^ra  will  continue  steadily,  vigorously,  and  hon- 
estly to  labor  in  the  service  of  Keforin — not  only  reform  in  Religion, 
but  in  every  reform  having  for  its  object  the  subjugation  of  vice  and 
the  enthronement  of  virtue. 


A  CAllD   OF  THANKS. 

The  editor  of  The  New  Era,  fully  appreciating  the  kindness  and 
attention  generally  bestowed  upon  him  during  his  recent  tour  through 
the  Western  and  Southern  cities,  desires,  by  thismedium,  to  express  his 
gratitude,  and  to  thank  his  numerous  friends  most  sincerely  for  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  them  in  rendering  his  sojourn  in  their  midst  as{ 
pleasant  as  possible. 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  given  to  this  journal,  the  editorl 
believes  that  the  best  return  he  can  make  is  to  endeavor  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  great  cause  it  represents.  To  this  task  he  pledges  hisi 
untiring  devotion  ;  and  thus  he  hopes  not  only  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  that  public  favor  and  esteem  he  now  enjoys,  but  eventually  to  make| 
The  New  Era  a  welcome  guest  in  every  Jewish  household. 


OUR  NEW  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Among  the  many  eminent  writers  whose  contributions  we  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before  our  readers  during  the  course  of  our 
Third  Volume,  we  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  clergymen, 
all  of  whom  are  noted  for  erudition  and  zeal,  elevated  and  liberal 
views,  and  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  cause  of 
Proo-ress  and  Reform  : — 


Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  Cincinnati. 
Rev.  Dr.  Huebsch,  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  Cleveland. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kleeberg,  Louisville. 
Rev.  Dr.  Landsberg,  Rochester. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  Francis  Abbott,  Toledo. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Gutheim,  New  Orleans. 
Rev.  S.  Falk,  Buffalo. 
Rev.  Wechsler,  Columbus. 


Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jastrow,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Dr.  Sonneschein,  St.  Louis. 
Rev.  Dr.  Schlessinger,  Albany. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  Rochester. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford,  Columbus. 
Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans. 
Rev.  Isidor  Kalisch,  Nashville. 
Rev.  M.  Samfield,  Memphis. 


CO^^SCIEXCE  AND  THE    DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

A  SERMON  DELIVERED  BY  THE  EDITOR    BEFORE    THE    TEMPLE    SINAI    CONGRE- 
GATION, OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  ON  THE  SABBATH  OF  REPENTANCE, 

OCTOBER  5,  1872. 

' '  And  if  you  do  not  thus,  behold  you  will  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  ;  and  rest  as- 
sured that  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

The  passage  of  the  text  submitted  to  your  notice,  and  with  wliich 
you  are  doubtless  familiar,  forms  a  portion  of  the  address  of  Moses  to 
the  tribes  of  Heuben  and  Gad,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
arrangement,  he  cedes  to  them  certain  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  Jordan,  in  consideration  of  their  binding  themselves  to  continue 
giving  their  military  assistance  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  until 
such  time  as  the  country  had  been  entirely  subjugated.  The  wise  le- 
gislator, having  every  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  tribes,  assigns  them 
their  possession,  but  warns  them  that  though  he  was  descending  into 
the  grave  and  could  not  be  amongst  them  at  the  time  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  and  that  though  their  brethren 
might  perhaps  not  be  in  a  position  to  compel  them  to  keep  their 
contract,  yet  assuredly  would  their  sin  find  them  out  and  receive  that 
punishment  it  duly  merited.  So  much  for  the  literal  bearing  of 
the  text.  But,  my  hearers,  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  I  have  not 
selected  these  words  of  Moses  merely  for  the  purpose  ot  recalling  the 
historical  account  of  a  treaty  which,  to  us  of  the  present  day,  is  a 
matter  of  little  import.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to 
convince  you  that  our  text  is  susceptible  of  a  more  extended  significa- 
tion ;  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  more  general  application  ;  that  it 
conveys  most  instructive  lessons,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  especial 
occasion — this  Sabbath  of  Hepentance — which  assembles  us  here  to-day. 
Let  me,  then,  endeavor  to  place  before  you  some  of  those  reflections 
which  may  be  deduced  from  that  memorable  address. 

"And  if  you  do  not  thus,  behold  you  will  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  ;  and  rest  assured  that  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  The  pith 
of  the  address  lies  in  the  second  clause  of  this  warning,  "rest  assured 
your  sin  will  find  you  out ; "  in  other  words,  "  rest  assured  that  though 
no  mortal  eye  may  see  your  sin,  though  no  mortal  power  may  be  able 
to  punish  you  for  that  sin,  yet  will  your  own  conscience  act  as  the 
accuser  and  the  judge,  and  inflict  that  chastisement  the  ofience  de- 
serves."    From  this  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  power  of  conscience 
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exerciKCS  a  f^reater  influence  tlian  tlic  fear  oi'  temporal  punitlnnent, 
and  that,  moreover,  tliiri  inward  Hense  of  ri«^]it  and  uion^  in  conduct 
belongs  to  liuman  nature.  As  a  Ijiblical  illu.stration  of  this  assertion, 
we  liave  oidy  to  reler  to  that  scene  where  Jo.sephV  brethren  are 
plumbed  into  the  crreatest  trouble  and  anxietv,  throu<:h  the  action  of 
Joseph  in  assumino^  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  severity.  "And 
they  said  one  to  another,  AVe  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother, 
in  that  we  saw^  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  Vjesonght  us;  and  we 
would  not  liear  ;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben 
answered  them  saying,  Spake  I  not  unto  you  saying.  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear?  Therefore  behold  also  his 
blood  is  required." 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  when  this  event  occurred,  it  was  in  an 
age  wdien  the  law^  had  not  yet  been  given,  and  that  all  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Will  which  had  been  made  w^as  what  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  Patriarchs.     Yet  we 
find  the  brethren  of  Joseph  reasoned  upon  the  same  moral  principles 
and  w^ere  conscious  of  the  same  feelings  as  we  would  reason  and  feel 
at  tlie  present  da}^     This  is  because  the  innate  sense  of  right    and 
wrong  is  coeval  with  creation  ;  it  is  a  law  inscribed  in  every  human 
heart.     In  the  darkest  times,  in  the  most  uncivilized  portions  of  the 
globe,  when  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed,  when 
polytheism  with  its  hideous  form  shrouded  the  fair  earth,  and  men 
groped  their  way  in  darkness  amid  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  conjectures, 
— even  then  a  distinction  w^as  made  between  virtue  and  vice,  between  a 
duty  and  a  crime.     This  moral  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  the  offspring 
of   Ileason — the    heavenly  faculty   which    makes  of  man  a  child  of 
God ;  and  according  as  this  Keason  is  developed,  so  is  this  sense  culti- 
vated.    Among  rude  tribes  of  men,  where  superstition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  time  prevailed  over  reason,  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  but  an  imperfect  one ;  but  according  as  the  faculty  of 
reason  assumed  her  holy  functions  and  asserted  her  will  over  men's 
minds,  so  the  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice, 
a  duty  and  a  crime,  became  more  in  harmony  with  justice  and  truth. 
This  has  been  the  work  of  ao-es,  and  it   is  even   now  in  a  state  of 
development.     Thus  is  it  that  many  have  a  misconception  of  duty, 
and  while  clinging  pertinaciously  to   some  old  custom  or  old  form 
which  they  superstitiously  believe  to  be  a  vital  principle  of  religion, 
actually  violate  the  most  sacred  duties  and  forget  the  most  import- 
ant  obligations.      They   do    this    not    because   they  are  determined 
to  do  wrong  or  because  they  are  vicious.     Just  the   opposite.     They 
indeed    believe   they  are    fulfilling    their  duty.     But    their  error  is 
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due  to  their  judgment.  Tlie)'  misconceiv^e  the  nature  of  reh'gioii, 
because  their  reasoning  powers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage 
to  make  tliem  discard  old  abuses  and  old  superstitions.  1  maintain, 
then,  that  this  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  when  trained  by  the  aid  of 
reason,  is  the  greatest  agent  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  society ; 
it  is  in  fact  the  only  true  revelation,  since  it  is  the  inspiration  into  the 
human  mind  of  good  and  pure  thoughts  from  the  source  of  all  virtue 
and  purit3\  The  adherents  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  of 
course,  maintain  that  religion  is  the  offspring  of  the  Bible ;  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  communication  of  Divine  will  under  supernatural 
agencies ;  and  that  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  should  and  must 
be  subservient  to  the  commands  and  laws  prescribed  in  the  Bible. 
Now  this  would  deprive  religion  entirely  of  its  hallowing  influence, 
for  it  would  ignore  natural  religion  ;  and  unless  men  possessed  some 
natural  religion,  that  is,  unless  they  were  endowed  by  nature  with 
some  sense  of  moral  obligation,  they  w^ould  be  incapable  of  all  religion 
whatever.  If  previously  there  existed  no  conception  in  their  minds 
of  dut}',  of  love,  of  allegiance,  of  gratitude;  if  they  failed  to  perceive 
the  discrimination  between  rio:ht  and  wrong:,  then  would  revealed  re- 
ligion  in  vain  prescribe  laws  and  commandments.  Tiie  one  can  only 
be  predicated  on  the  other.  Hence  they  who,  from  mistaken  notions 
of  piety,  would  make  of  the  Bible  everything  and  of  Beason  nothing, 
do  real  injury  to  religion,  since  they  undermine  the  very  foundation 
on  which  rev^elation  builds  its  power  of  regulating  the  heart.  The 
greatest  of  all  religions,  then,  is  natural  religion,  because  it  is  the  one 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  in  which  all 
men  agree. 

This  power  of  conscience,  or  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
we  call  natural  religion,  exercises  more  powerful  influence  than  the 
fear  of  temporal'  punishment,  because  it  produces  an  apprehension  of 
guilt  and  of  the  consequences  of  that  guilt  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
man  is  capable  of  inflicting.  In  the  words  of  the  text  we  may  say, 
"And  if  you  do  not  thus,  you  will  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  ;  and 
rest  assured  that  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'' 

Whoever  has  such  little  reverence  of  God,  as  to  attach  no  more 
serious  consequences  to  sin  than  the  fear  of  mortal  detection  and  pun- 
ishment, is  indeed  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and  is  likely  to  remain  a 
sinner  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Fortunately,  however,  this  class  of 
men  is  not  numerous,  for  even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  hal)itual 
acknowledo:ment  of  God,  where  there  is  even  a  daring  contempt  of  llis 
authority,  the  very  men  who  thus  act  are  constrained  by  conscience, 
in  the  day  of  their  distress,  to  recognize  God,  ami  that,  too,  under 
the  most  awful  of  characters — the  avenger  of  guilt. 
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Tliiis  tlie  power  of  conscience  in  this  respect  is  all-important.  Did 
it  not  snggest  some  relation  between  ^iiilt  and  punislunent,  of  what 
avail  would  be  the  principle  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  with 
respect  to  moral  conduct  ?  Conscience,  then,  assumes  not  only  the 
power  of  an  accuser,  but  also  of  a  judge,  for  it  causes  us  to  acknowledge 
that  not  only  have  we  done  wrong,  but  that  we  are  justly  entitled  to 
be  punished  for  that  wrong.  As  in  the  familiar  case  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  now  under  consideration,  they  said  :  "  Therefore  is  this  dis- 
tress come  upon  us;  behold,  also,  his  blood  is  required,"  thus  admitting 
their  crime  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment.  Truly  their  sin  had 
found  them  out,  and  they  were  reaping  the  consequences.  The  Bible 
afibrds  many  other  instances  in  which  the  sin  of  the  evil-doer  finds 
him  out  by  means  of  some  sudden  misfortune  or  of  some  act  of  folly 
which  all  the  ingenuity  of  villanyhas  been  unable  to  prevent ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  sermon  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  simply  men- 
tion the  fiict. 

From  this  power  of  conscience  arise  the  terrors  which  so  often  haunt 
guilt.  The  sleepless  nights,  the  fearful  dreams  when  sleep  at  last 
descends  over  the  shaken  frame,  the  fears  of  secret  dangers,  are  all  the 
results  of  a  disturbed  conscience.  But,  my  hearers,  it  may  be  asked, 
If  this  indeed  be  the  power  of  conscience,  how  is  it  that  its  influence 
is  not  more  general,  and  that  it  does  not  restrain  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  sin  ?  I  reply  that  conscience  is  very  often  stifled  during  a 
season  of  prosperity,  but  that  it  is  sure  to  return,  to  its  full  power 
when  adversity  comes,  thus  proving  our  text,  ''  Rest  assured  that  your 
sin  will  find  you  out." 

When  crimes  are  committed,  the  passion  of  the  moment  is  too  great, 
and  the  mind  too  much  enslaved  bv  the  stratification  of  the  desire,  to  be 
capable  of  proper  reflection.  And  even  when  the  passion  has  subsided, 
if  the  sun  of  prosperity  continues  to  shine,  the  sinner,  if  he  at  all  reflect 
upon  himself,  seems  to  find  in  this  very  prosperity  a  justification  for 
his  sin,  and  therefore  fondly  concludes  that  he  is  at  peace  with  heaven 
and  earth.  But  once  let  the  sun  cease  to  shine  ;  once  let  the  dark 
clouds  of  adversity  hover  around  him ;  let  him  be  suddenly  deprived 
of  all  his  boasted  wealth  and  reduced  to  poverty ;  let  him  be  stretched 
on  the  couch  of  pain  and  sickness ;  let  him  suflfer  the  loss  of  some  one 
who,  notwithstanding  the  stubbornness  of  his  heart,  he  yet  loves,  and 
oh,  what  a  terrible  punishment  is  his  I  Surely  then  his  sin  has  found 
him  out  I  What  a  difference  is  there  now  between  him  in  adversity 
and  his  former  self  in  prosperity  !  Before,  life  was  an  illusion.  Every- 
thing tended  to  pander  to  his  vanities,  to  flatter  and  deceive  him. 
Then  he  was  a  portion  of  the  crowd,  ^nd  no  insignificant  part  either; 
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but  now  he  is  alone,  the  mask  has  been  removed,  his  friends  and 
admirers  have  forsaken  him,  and  '*  there  is  none  so  poor  as  to  pay  him 
homage."  Besides  this  his  brain  is  on  the  rack,  for  his  spirits  are  no 
longer  supported  by  fallacious  views  of  Heaven's  favor.  His  pride  is 
humbled.     "His  sin  has  found  him  out." 

It  is  also  curious  to  note  how,  in  cases  like  this,  when  the  conscience 
is  thoroughly  awakened,  the  sinner  considers  every  calamity  which  he 
suffers  as  an  actual  infliction  of  punishment.  When  before  he 
never  thought  of  God,  or  only  thought  of  Him  unworthily,  he  now 
regards  Him  as  a  judge  who  has  passed  sentence  on  him  for  his 
guilt,  and  who  is  executing  vengeance.  Yet,  perhaps,  man}^  of  his  af- 
flictions arise  directly  out  of  causes  which  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  sin.  By  a  wise  dispensation  of  providence,  however,  they 
are  interpreted  by  his  conscience  to  be  inflicted  solely  on  account  of 
the  sin,  and  thus  are  men  often  forced  to  repent,  by  discovering 
that  there  is  a  Providence  who  rules  all  things,  and  who  surely  will  not 
permit  guilt  to  go  unpunished. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  to  apply  these  reflections  to  the  present 
occasion.  The  great  Kipur,  which  excites  so  much  dread  and  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  many  Israelites,  will  soon  be  here,  and  will  bring 
with  it,  as  usual,  crowded  synagogues.  Wherever  Israelites  dwell, 
songs  of  penitence  will  be  heard,  and  from  every  Jewish  fane  will 
ascend  the  petitions  of  Israel  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 
Thougli  only  a  ceremony,  Kipur  is  one  which  carries  with  it  grand  and 
instructive  lessons,  for  it  exemplifies  three  essential  truths  of  Judaism. 
1.  Repentance  is  necessary  to  every  one,  because  there  is  no  one  so 
good  as  not  at  some  time  to  commit  sin.  2.  God  is  gracious,  all- 
merciful,  and  forgiving.  He  desires  not  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
rather  that  he  may  return  to  Him  and  live  ;  therefore  He  pardons  the 
truly  repentant  sinner  and  opens  to  him  the  gates  of  eternal  salvation. 
3.  Man  needs  no  mediator  to  go  between  liim  and  his  Lord  ;  he  and 
he  only  must  and  can  atone  for  his  sins  by  repenting  and  amending 
his  course  of  conduct.  The  institution  of  tlie  day  of  atonement  is 
founded  upon  the  weakness  and  the  power  of  man, — upon  the  weak- 
ness, because  man  is  a  human  being  and  is  liable  to  the  failings  of 
frail  mortality; — upon  the  power,  because  man  is  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  partakes  in  a  degree  of  His  Divine  essence,  combines  spirit 
with  matter,  and  is  capable  of  subduing  his  material  yearnings  by  the 
strong  will  of  his  spirit.  Hence,  Ki[)ur  is  justly  entitled  to  all  the 
respect  and  veneration  which  Jews  everywhere  pay  to  it.  But,  my 
dear  friends,  I  pray  you  observe  that  numy  of  us  are  apt  to  regard 
Kipur  in  quite  a  different  light.     For  many  of  us,  unfortunately,  have 
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been  taui^lit  to  rc^^ard  Xipur  as  the  day  when  (iod  eits  in  judgment 
upon  us,  reads  over  tlie  record  of  our  i)aBt  sins  and  iniquities,  calls  us  to 
account  for  them,  and  punishes  us  accordingly.  To  avoid  this  and  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  deity,  some  personal  sacrifice  must  be  made,  and 
60  the  day  is  devoted  to  fasting  and  praying.  Alas  !  I  say,  too  many 
of  us  believe  this  is  the  great  end  of  Kipur,  and  are  satisfied  to  go 
through  the  form  without  even  thinking  of  the  holy  spirit  which  that 
form  enshrines.  In  the  sense  of  the  text  we  may  say,  "  they  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  their  sins  have  found  them  out."  Yes, 
it  is  their  consciences  which  are  at  work.  They  tremble  with  fear  at 
the  terrible  thought  that  God  will  punish  them  for  their  sins,  and  so 
they  hasten  to  the  sanctuary  and  endeavor  by  all  outward  manifesta- 
tions to  evince  contrition.  But,  brethren,  I  tell  you  most  emphati- 
cally that  many  and  many  of  those  who  assemble  in  our  temples 
and  houses  of  worship  are  led  thither  more  from  superstition  tlian  from 
true  belief  or  sincere  repentance.  I  tell  you  that  these  merely  go 
through  the  form  of  pretending  to  repent  for  sins  which  they  know 
all  the  time  they  will  commit  as  soon  as  the  Kipur  services  are  at  an 
end.  Oh  !  dear  brethren,  oh  !  dear  sisters,  for  the  love  of  God,  for  the 
love  of  honor  and  purity  and  truth,  for  the  love  of  all  you  hold  most 
dear,  for  the  love  of  your  souls'  salvation,  be  ye  not  among  those  who 
will  visit  Israel's  houses  of  worship  on  that  day  with  such  thoughts. 
Think  not  that  the  Kipur  is  given  to  us  so  that  in  a  few  hours  we  may 
wash  away  months  of  iniquitous  conduct,  and  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of 
life  only  to  sin  again.  The  day  of  atonement  is  truly  the  sabbath  of 
sabbaths,  truly  the  greatest  day  in  the  year,  if  we  see  in  it  a  proof  of 
God's  mercy  and  love,  if  w^ith  earnestness  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  of  seizing  the  proffered  hand  of  reconciliation  and  returning 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart  and  soul.  But,  if  we  observe 
it  only  because  custom  has  so  ordained  it,  or  because  we  think  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  will  make  all  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  then,  in- 
deed, is  the  day  of  atonement  a  fraud,  a  mockery,  a  wicked  deception. 
Then,  indeed,  when  we  keep  it  in  this  way,  do  we  commit  the  greatest 
sin  of  the  whole  year. 

Oh  I  my  beloved  friends,  if  indeed  your  sins  have  found  yon  out,  if 
you  are  conscious  of  liavino;  done  wrons:  and  reallv  wish  to  atone  for 
your  faults,  then  let  us  regard  Kipur  only  as  the  type  of  what  a 
good  man's  life  should  be  every  day.  A  sage  once  said  to  his  disciples, 
'^Bepent  one  day  before  your  death." — "How  can  we  do  that,"  asked 
they,  '*  seeing  that  we  know  not  the  day  of  our  death  I  "  Then  said  the 
sage,  '*  Bepent  every  day."  So,  brethren,  let  us  make  the  following 
resolves.     First  and  foremost,  let  us  trulv  atone  for  our  sins. 
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Secondly.  Let  us  cultivate  the  habit  which  the  Psalmist  reconi- 
mends  of  "  communing  with  our  hearts  when  we  lie  down  on  our 
beds,"  so  that  each  night  may  admonish  us  of  the  wrongs  we  have 
committed  either  through  error  or  thoughtlessness,  and  remind  us  of 
the  opportunities  we  have  allowed  to  escape  us,  in  which  we  might 
have  done  some  good. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  not  be  lenient  in  passing  judgment  upon  ourselves, 
but  rather  let  us  strive  ever  to  think  less  of  the  faults  of  others  and 
more  of  our  own.  So  also,  wdien  conscience  is  even  quiet,  let  us  be 
certain  that  it  is  not  merely  silenced  because  of  hardened  guilt  or  the 
fortunes  of  prosperity,  but  that  it  is  really  tranquil,  because  we  are 
free  from  transgression. 

Lastly.  Let  us  shun  sin  for  its  own  native  deformity,  and  love  virtue 
because  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  though 
no  mortal  eye  may  discover  our  sin,  though  no  mortal  judge  may  pass 
sentence  thereon,  yet  there  is  one  who  seeth  all  things,  and  that  the 
sin  will  assuredly  find  us  out,  and  will  condemn  us  in  the  presence  of 
that  tribunal  where  the  God  of  Infinite  Justice  and  Truth  presides. 

If  thus  you  will  resolve,  and  if  thus  you  will  act  in  the  future,  then 
truly  will  the  blessed  day  of  atonement  not  return  in  vain,  for  not 
only  will  your  past  sins  be  forgiven  and  your  peace  efi"ected  with 
your  God,  but  3^ou  will  even  possess  the  love  of  your  Maker,  which 
will  accompany  you  through  life,  will  aid  you  in  your  good  resolutions, 
will  guard  you  from  evil,  will  lead  you  to  good,  and  will  finally  con- 
duct your  souls  to  realms  of  joy  and  bliss,  even  to  the  realms  of  im- 
mortality, which  may  God  in  his  infinite  merc}^  grant.     Amen. 
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A  FOOL  once  stood  wondering  and  staring  at  a  high  pole,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  tempting  loaf  of  bread.  The  fool  was  hungry  ;  but  all  ho 
did  was  to  gape  and  exclaim :  "  How  nice  it  looks  !  Who  can  get  it 
down?"  His  companion,  wiser  than  he,  addressed  him  thus:  "Ah, 
silly  fellow  !  the  pole  is  no  higher  now  than  when  the  loaf  was  first 
placed  on  it.  I'll  show  3'ou  huw  to  get  it  down."  He  took  a  ladder 
with  many  steps,  mounted  them  one  by  one,  reached  the  top  and  got 
the  bread,  while  the  fool  went  away  hungry  and  ashamed.  Thus  is 
it  always.  The  fool  in  his  indolence  can  only  gape  at  the  prize  within 
his  reach,  which  soon  is  won  by  the  intelligent  and  industrious  worker. 
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BY  ANNA  MARIA  OOLDSMID. 

In  the  foregoing  lectures  we  sought  to  elucidate  the  relation  of 
Christianity  and  Islaniisiri  to  the  Religious  Idea,  and  thence  to  deduce 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  existence  in  Judaism  of  the  religious 
idea  in  its  completeness.  Were  I  to  adhere  strictly  to  tlie  natural 
order  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  these  lectures,  it  would  certainly 
indicate  that  we  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  and  mode 
of  this  continued  existence  in  Talmudism  ;  and  also  (having  already 
discussed  the  rise  of  Talmudism  previous  to  Christianity)  the  purport 
and  character  of  Talmudism  itself. 

I  deem  it  advisable,  nevertheless,  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
phase  of  existence  exhibited  in  the  receptacles  of  this  Talmudic- 
Judaism — Jewdom.  And  for  what  reason  ?  you  will  inquire.  Tal- 
mudism is  so  peculiar  a  creation,  the  result  of  such  peculiar  intellectual 
tendencies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  its  nature,  unless  we 
previously  understand  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed — unless  we 
have  previously  recognized  its  aim,  its  scope,  and  its  indispensability. 
If  it  has  been  ascertained — first,  that  the  preservation  of  Jewdom  was 
necessar}^  to  the  endurance  of  the  religious  idea ;  and  secondly,  that 
by  Talmudism  alone  the  continued  existence  of  Jewdom  could  be 
secured  ;  we  shall  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  guiding  thread,  with- 
out which  we  might  wander  pathless  in  its  vast  and  intricate  labyrinths. 

I  bespeak  your  attention  to-day,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  their  dispersion.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  it  is  foreign  to  the 
task  I  have  undertakan  to  give  utterance  to  the  just  lamentations, 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  history,  whose  every  page,  nay, 
whose  every  line,  whose  every  letter  is  written  in  blood,  may  well 
wring:  from  the  sincere  friend  of  humanitv.  This  blood  was  not  shed 
on  the  battle-field,  where  the  destinies  of  nations  were  decided;  nor 
was  this  martyrdom  endured  as  expiation  for  crime,  but  this  life-stream 
was  pressed  from  the  heart,  this  martyrdom  crushed  the  limbs,  of  a 
race  of  men,  who,  guiltless  of  w^rong  against  the  lives  or  the  property 
of  their  fellow-beings,  sought  but  liberty  to  live  true  to  their  con- 
sciences and  their  God.  History,  like  her  eternal  sister,  ^Nature, 
possesses  the  great  privilege  of  recording  the  general  results  of  events, 
and  of  passing  silently  over  the  griefs  and  sufferings  laid  successively 
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by  individuals  on  the  altar  of  the  general  good.  The  iininterrnpted 
and  eternal  production  of  life  is  the  law  of  nature.  But  life  necessi- 
tates death.  Countless  old  generations  must  die  that  countless  new 
generations  may  be  born.  In  order  to  sustain  life,  nature  must  destroy 
life.  In  like  manner,  history  requires  the  suffering  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  millions  of  individual  men,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  race  of 
man  continued  and  progressive  development,  and  to  prepare  for  it  an 
ever  greater  future,  an  ever  more  glorious  existence.  Judged  accord- 
ing to  this  standard,  the  thousand  holocausts  which  the  annals  of  every 
people  record  are  recognized  to  have  been  offered  for  a  loftier  end. 
Historj^,  which  would  otherwise  present  a  melancholy"  picture  of 
tyranny  and  slavery,  of  force  and  thraldom,  of  human  sufferings  and 
passions,  becomes,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  a  solemn  record  of  the 
eternal  strivings  of  mankind  for  higher  objects,  of  its  aspirations  for 
the  conquest  of  truth  and  right. 

Let  us  thus  look  upon  the  history  of  Jewdom  in  its  dispersions,  and 
we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  these  dispersions  had  for  aim  and  end 
the  preservation  of  the  Religious  Idea ;  and  that  all  that  the  Jews,  its 
depositaries  and  bearers,  were  called  upon  to  endure,  all  their  suffer- 
ings during  fifteen  centuries  (of  which  sufferings,  alas  !  many  still  con- 
tinue) were  a  necessity  which  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  sublime  mission 
could  not  be  averted.  I^ay,  instead  of  the  remembrance  of  the  evil 
treatment  received  by  this  peaceable  people  causing  us  to  uiourn,  the 
thought  should  rather  inspire  us  with  feelings  of  admiration  at  the  in- 
ward power  of  the  spirit,  enabling  a  whole  race  to  conquer  all  disasters 
and  defy  all  calamities.  What  more  does  Jewdom  desire?  It  has 
gained  the  victory.  The  world  sought  to  annihilate  it,  and  yet  Jew- 
dom exists.  The  world  strove  to  render  it  dumb,  and  yet  Jewdom 
speaks,  speaks  now,  even  louder  and  more  audibly  than  ever,  in  the 
ears  of  mankind.  Yet  more — Jewdom  sees  the  animosity  which  pre- 
vailed against  her  daily  diminish — hears  the  world  rescind  daily  its 
hostile  edicts — feels  her  sufferings  and  anguish  pass  away,  virulence 
and  oppression  gradually  die  out.  Jewdom  may  with  truth  exclaim,  "  I 
have  endured  to  the  end  ;  and  this  endurance  has  won  its  reward."  It  has 
achieved  that  which  it  was  its  task  to  accomplish  ;  it  has  preserved  the 
religious  idea  for  the  great  future  of  mankind.  Let  us  therefore  not 
deem  the  history  of  Jewdom  in  its  dispersions  to  be  but  a  blood-stained 
record  of  uniform  oppression  and  violence.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
recognize  it  to  be  that  which  it  truly  is — the  conflict  of  the  Spirit 
with  its  antagonisms  for  the  eternal  preservation  of  the  Heligious  Idea. 
Seen  under  this  aspect  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  is  neither  a 
mystic  riddle,  as  by  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  for  the  key  to  its 
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solution  lies  at  liaud  ;  nor  i.s  it  a  inoiirnrul  picture  veiled  in  sadness;  it 
is  a  brilliant  inia^e,  dc^lineatinj^  the  })ow(3r  of  the  immortal  soul  of  man. 

We  repeat — the  BuHerini:;?^  of  the  Jewish  race,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  ])resent  time,  their  exelu.sion  from  j)olitieal  soeiet}', 
the  persecutions  they  have  endured  throui^hout  the  world,  were  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  holy  mission.  This 
proposition  we  now  proceed  to  examine  and  to  verify. 

When  a  nation  h^ses  its  indej)endence,  one;  of  two  consequences 
must  ensue;  either  it  is  destroyed  in  the  last  stru^^gle,  or  (and  this  is 
but  another  form  of  destruction)  it  is  amalf^amated  with  its  con- 
querors. The  nation  may  be  preserved  in  its  separate  members,  Vnit  in 
its  collective  form,  its  especial  purpose,  its  nationality  in  fine,  it  exists 
no  longer.  To  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  race  no  sucli  close  was 
appointed  ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  lofty  mission  forbade  alike  its  annihi- 
lation and  its  amalgamation  with  its  conquerors.  That  race  was  dis- 
persed, retaining  in  its  dispersion  its  peculiar  character.  This  dis- 
persion, as  w^e  have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  was  the  instrument  of 
its  material  salvation.  Had  this  numerically  insignificant  nation  (the 
smallest  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth)  remained  in  Palestine,  it  c^uld 
not  have  retained  its  integrity  amid  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
the  conquests  of  the  Mahomedan  Arabians,  the  incursions  of  Zhengis- 
khan,  and  of  the  Saracens  and  Turkomans.  That  it  had  been  conquered 
and  dismembered  by  the  tolerant  E-omans  before  the  outbreak  of  these 
wars  of  devastation  and  of  the  Crusades,  w^as  a  ben-eficent  ordination 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  an  evidence  of  His  gov- 
erning providence. 

The  existence  of  the  Jewish  race  as  a  people  was  not  necessary. 
Indeed  the  accomplishment  of  their  sacred  task  was  far  more  power- 
fully aided  by  their  dispersion.  Through  the  absence  of  all  political 
and  municipal  vitality  in  the  numerous  isolated  communities,  was  this 
their  task  more  promptly  and  efficiently  performed.  The  religious 
idea  was  freed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  the  trammelling  in- 
fluence of  political  and  municipal  life,  and  space  and  opportunity  were 
secured  to  its  depositaries  for  their  own  and  its  preservation. 

But  for  this  end  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  w^iich  would  prevent  their  amalgamation  with  the 
dominant  nation  in  whose  centre  they  respectivel}^  dwelt.  On  this 
point  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  misapprehension.  I  would  therefore  ob- 
serve that  I  here  refer  exclusively  to  the  times  at  which  nations  were 
specifically  ruled  by  the  two  new^  churches,  in  part  antagonistic  to  the 
religious  idea,  Christianity  and  Moslemism,  then  in  their  most  dog- 
matic state  of  development ;   iin  era  at  which  the  political  amaigama- 
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tion  of  the  Hebrew  race  would  have  been  inevitably  combined  with 
an  absorption  of  the  religions  idea  into  the  forms  of  Christianity  anxl 
Islamism  ;  an  age,  as  will  be  admitted,  wholly  different  in  its  character 
from  the  present  time,  and  inducing  consequently  wholly  different 
conditions  of  existence. 

That  the  Jewish  race  should  assume  in  their  dispersions  a  distinctive 
and  isolating  mental  costume  and"  character,  which  should  place  them 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  dominant  churches  (and  this  idiosyncrasy 
was  secured  to  them  by  Talmudism),  and  that  their  temporal  position 
should  be  exclusive  in  its  tendency,  so  as  to  render  them  wholly 
dependent  on  themselves  and  their  own  resources  (a  state  of  being 
imposed  on  them  by  the  iron  rule  of  the  middle  ages)  was  a  historical 
necessity.  Both  conditions  were  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
ihe  Jewish  race  in  its  integrity,  and  both  were  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  with  truth  if  the  material  fact  be  alone 
cC'Usidered,  that  the  social  position  of  the  Jews  and  the  oppression 
and  suffering  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  virtuall}^  induced  by 
the  peculiarities  to  which  the  race  so  pertinaciously  adhered.     But  if 
the  Jews  had  not,  both  from  choice  and  necessity,  preserved  their  in- 
dividuality, their  fusion   with  the  other  dominant  creeds  would  have 
been  inevitable;  and  true  it  certainly  is,  that  in  their  new  garb  of 
Christian  and  Mahomedan  they  w^ould  havehad  nothing  to  endure.    The 
service  of  the  Religious  Idea  rendered  this  immunity  impossible.     ISTor 
does  this  afford  to  the  dominant  churches  the  slightest  justification  for 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  exercised   by  them  towards  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  peculiarity  of  my  fellow-man,  as  long  as  it  does  no  injury  to 
society,  in  no  way  gives  me  the  right  to  injure  Jiim  in  life,  property, 
and  honor  ;  nor  to  beat  him  to  death,  either  morally  or  physically.    The 
preservation  of  this  peculiarity  was  the  only  reproach  cast  upon  the  Jews 
after  they  had  been  degraded  to  the  very  lowest  social  position  by  their 
oppressors.     It  has,  however,  I  trust,  been  clearly  shown  that  for  this 
condition  of  things  there  existed  an  historical  necessity.     To  the  Jewish 
race  it  w^as   given  to   preserve  \vithin   itself  the  religious  idea,  un- 
scathed by  the  antagonisms  of  the  dominant  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
churches.     The  onl}^  means  by  which  this  could  be  carried  out  was 
the  adoi)tion  of  a  peculiar  external  form  of  7'eligious  life.     So  soon  as 
the  dominant  churches  came  to  comprehend  the  antagonisms  to  their 
own  system  inherent  in  Judaism,  they  naturally  sought  to   annihilate 
Judaism,  or  to  thrust  aside  and  supplant  it.     The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  this  animosity  were  the  constant  persecutions  and  banish- 
ments of  the  Jews,  and  their  }>olitical  and  municipal  expulsion  whether 
as  communities  or  as  individuals. 
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Anotlier  liistorical  feature  of  the  iniddle  ages  was  the  feudal  system. 
Its  most  marked  tendency  was  the  suhdivision  of*  the  State  into  giiihls 
or  companies.  Feudalism  split  up  the  aggregate  of  society  into  many 
separate  bodies,  and  assigned  to  each  a  particular  position  and  con- 
stitution, and  individual  rights  and  privileges.  Instead  of  erecting  the 
State  on  the  universal  basis  of  equal  and  general  rights,  instead  of  com- 
prehending each  and  every  portion  of  society  as  constituting  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole  social  fabric,  instead  of  recognizing  the  people 
collectively  to  be  one  body  politic,  ffiudalisin  divides  and  subdivides 
them,  according  to  a  certain  fixed  scheme,  from  the  monarch  down  to 
the  serf,  into  classes,  guilds,  corporations,  and  arranges  them  in  orders, 
companies,  etc.,  that  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relative  positions  of 
inferior  and  superior.  What  post  was  appointed  to  the  Jew  in  this 
feudal  state?  What  rank  ^vas  he  to  hold  in  this  scheme?  Neither 
amid  the  nobles,  nor  the  guilds  of  the  towns,  nor  the  serfdom  of  the 
peasant  would  it  concede  a  place  to  the  Hebrew.  Feudalism  con- 
demned the  Jew  to  remain  a  foreign  excrescence,  an  outcast  from  them 
all.  By  feudalism  were  the  Jews  considered  to  be  but  appendages  of 
the  monarch,  who  in  his  gracious  clemenc}^  tolerated  their  presence  as 
imperial  or  royal  menials.  They  paid  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  were 
under  his  immediate  protection,  wl;ich  he  could  grant,  or  rather  sell 
to  them,  or  withhold  from  them,  at  his  royal  pleasure.  They  were 
thus  denied  all  rights,  were  compelled  to  dwell  in  separate  quarters  of 
the  towns,  were  forbidden  to  hold  land  and  to  pursue  any  trade.  But 
one  alternative  was  allowed,  but  one  dark  retreat  afforded  them, 
whence  their  feliow-men  shrunk  in  disgust.  Permission  was  accorded 
them  to  wander  as  hawkers,  peddlers,  and  money-lenders,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  from  place  to  place.  So  abject  was  the  plight  to  which  the 
feudal  system  had  reduced  the  sons  of  Israel ;  those  who  in  Palestine 
had  been  a  free  and  agricultural  people,  in  Pome  Poman  citizens,  were 
now  condemned  to  be  hirelings  and  menials,  earning  their  exile's  bread 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  by  hawking  and  usury.  Princes  and  em- 
perors pledged  their  right  to  the  tenure  of  Jews,  sometimes  to  towns, 
sometimes  to  feudal  lords  of  higher  or  lower  desrree.  In  other  in- 
stances  they  conceded  their  claim  to  the  servitude  of  the  Jews  for  pay- 
ment, or  in  compliance  with  petitions  or  threats,  to  certain  circles  and 
towns.  From  this  arbitrary  and  lawless  rule  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, other  and  serious  evils  resulted  to  the  Jews.  The  callings  they 
were  permitted  to  pursue  acted  prejudicially  on  their  moral  condition. 
It  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  highest  credit  redounds  to 
the  Jewish  race,  that  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  so  degrad- 
ing, they  not  only  were  not  wholly  demoralized,  but  preserved  a  fresh- 
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ness  ot  spirit  and  a  strength  of  character,  which  tliey  mainly  derived 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  spiritual  and  religious  life.  In 
other  instances  again,  these  pursuits  brought  them  constantly  into 
collision  with  great  and  small.  The  borrower  hates  the  lender;  the 
more  deeply  he  is  indebted,  the  more  entirely  he  is  in  the  power  of  his 
creditor,  the  more  anxious  is  he  to  set  him  aside  by  physical  force, 
particularly  in  an  age  when  might  made  right,  and  when  that 
lender  was  without  arms  and  without  legal  defence.  Thus  the  longer 
the  Jews  remained  in  any  one  locality,  the  more  imminent  and  certain 
w^ere  their  persecution  and  expulsion,  simply  because  the  greater  was 
the  number  of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  effect  their  removaL 

A  third  and  necessary  consequence  was,  that  as  the  snail  ever  seeks 
shelter  witliin  its  shelly  tenenient  from  the  bruising  heel  of  the  passer- 
by, so  the  persecuted  Jew  ever  withdrew  deeper  and  deeper  into  in- 
tellectual seclusion.  All  spiritual  connection  with  other  nations 
gradually  ceased.  An  attachment  to  scientific  pursuits,  which  had 
endured  to  a  much  later  period  (even  so  late  as  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  Arabians 
and  Christians,  expired  at  length  amid  the  universal  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  particularly  those  which  accompanied  their 
expulsion  from  Spain.  At  the  era  when  the  taste  for  classical  studies 
was  revived,  and  when  the  other  European  peoples  gladly  shook  off 
their  long  intellectual  lethargy,  no  ray  of  morning  light  could  penetrate 
into  the  dark  Ghetto  or  Jews'  quarter,  and  dawn  on  the  mental  vision 
of  the  crouching  and  hope-fallen  son  of  Abraham.  Even  religious  specu- 
lation was  arrested  in  the  crushed  spirits,  that  were  only  permanently 
saved  from  entire  paralj^zation  by  the  exciting  study  of  the  Talmud 
whetting  the  edge  of  intellectual  subtlety,  though  this  was  limited  to 
the  analytical  disquisitions  of  casuistry.  Of  this  the  result  is  manifest; 
the  ecclesiastical  'system  of  the  middle  ages  sought,  in  its  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  to  annihilate  the  Jews,  since  in  Judaism  was  included 
the  most  uncompromizing  antagonism  to  that  exclusiveness — the 
Eeligious  Idea.  Where  they  could  not  succeed  in  extirpating,  they 
tried  to  expel  them  from  municipal  society.  Feudalism,  amid  its 
divisions  and  subdivisions  that  virtually  denied  the  equality  of  human 
rights,  had  no  place  for  the  outcasts  of  the  Church — the  rejected 
Hebrews.  It  placed  them  without  the  pale  of  law  and  right,  and  as 
it  transformed  the  peasantry  into  the  bondmen  (serfs)  of  the  nobles,  so 
it  made  the  Jews  to  be  the  bondmen  (serving-men)  of  the  monarch. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  Church,  the  feudal  system  was  the  salvation 
of  Jewdom.  From  the  personal  influence  of  the  monarch  they  often 
derived  protection  ;  seeing  that  as  occasion  might  be,  the  sovereigns 
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eitlier  thought  more  tolerantly  or  felt  more  humanely  than  the  pett}^ 
tyrants  their  suhjects;  or  they  needed  the  gold  of  the  Jews,  their 
loans,  the  purchase-money  for  protection  ;  or  they  were  impelled  to 
uphold  them  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church,  which  spirit,  as 
is  well  known,  was  not  unfrequently  rife  in  Christendom.  And  the 
Jews,  in  truth,  required  naught  save,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
hour,  a  few  spots  of  earth  on  which  to  exist,  to  weather  the  storm,  and 
to  outlive  the  davs  of  menaced  extermination. 

(To  be  continued). 
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TRANSLATED    FROM   THE   COPTIC,    BY    REV   DR.    MENSOB. 
(Continued  from  page  453.) 

Kew  evils  were  at  hand.  Our  frontier  horsemen  came  flying  in  with 
news  of  war.  The  Arab  chieftains  refused  the  tribute  :  they  had  sent 
round  a  banner  to  all  the  kindred  of  Ishmael  in  the  desert;  and  the 
whole  border,  from  Damascus  to  Pelusium,  was  in  arms,  as  if  by  com- 
mand of  our  evil  genius.  The  calamities  that  had  befallen  Egypt  stir- 
red them  up  to  revolt,  and  the  revolt  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  an 
invasion  of  the  enemy.  I  then  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  to  the  council  held  in  this  case  of  emergency.  The  king  de- 
manded my  advice.  It  was  plainly  given.  Eeprobating  the  feeble 
policy  that  had  withdrawn  our  armies  from  the  frontier  to  waste  their 
valor  in  watching  slaves,  I  counselled  instant  vigor.  I  declared  that 
war  must  be  met.  by  war,  rebellion  by  speedy  punishment;  and  that 
the  royal  tribute,  if  not  brought  in  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  ashes  of  their  tents.  All  applauded  this  advice; 
and  Pharaoh,  throwing  over  my  neck  the  golden  links  of  his  own 
sword-chain,  and  ordering  a  linen  robe  of  state  to  be  hung  upon  ray 
shoulders,  made  me  on  the  spot  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  Miz- 
raim. 

I  rejoiced  in  this  good  fortune.  The  pomps  of  Memphis  had  be- 
come fearful  in  my  sight.  Wild  dreams  haunted  me,  wilder  thoughts 
came  over  me  in  my  waking  hours.  I  had  commenced  to  experience 
strange  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  that  worship  which  was  as  old  as  the 
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foundation  of  the  throne.  I  involuntarily  asked  myself,  Could  the  gods 
of  Egypt  be  given  for  its  tormentors  ?  Could  the  power  of  turning 
those  gods  into  scorn  be  given,  but  b}"  some  other  God  mightier  and 
higher  than  they  ?  Or  could  that  higher  God,  that  wielder  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  scorner  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  Egj^pt,  be  on  the  side  of 
injustice  ?  These  feelings  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  my 
mind.  The  sound  of  war  came  to  me  as  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
stream  to  the  traveller  in  the  desert.  The  fever  of  my  spirit  parched 
me  no  more.  I  put  on  my  armor,  took  my  spear  in  my  hand,  and 
marclied  forth  from  Memphis  at  the  head  of  troops  that  were  fit  to 
bear  the  drajjon  banner  of  miorhtv  E^vpt  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the 
world. 

We  made  rapid  marches  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  the  desert, 
that  we  might  meet  the  rebellious  sons  of  Ishmael  before  a  hoof  of  their 
camels  should  defile  the  sacred  shores  of  Egypt.  All  was  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  warrior's  heart,  as  I  looked  from  the  heights  along  the  end- 
less columns  of  chariots,  horses,  and  spearmen  that  moved  along  the 
bold  hills  and  rocky  valleys  bordering  that  bright  and  ever  billowy  sea. 
But  when  we  entered  on  the  desert  itself,  when  we  saw  the  boundless 
waste  spread  before  us  without  path  or  landmark,  without  tree  or  herbj 
without  river  or  fount,  our  hearts  shrank  within  us,  and  we  felt  that  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  man  there  still  is  weakness,  as  the  weakness  of  the 
sand  tossed  in  the  whirlwind.  Enemies  we  saw  none,  but  the  most  un- 
conquerable of  all  enemies,  the  desert — the  ground  on  which  we  trod, 
as  treading  on  the  floor  of  a  furnace,  and  the  sun,  wdiich  shot  down 
upon  our  heads  rays  as  fierce  as  flights  of  burning  arrows.  Against  this 
war  what  was  man?  Our  horses  died  of  pestilence;  our  chariots  were 
left  broken  in  the  wilderness ;  the  scorching  wind  pierced  us  to  the 
bone,  withered  the  nerve  of  the  strong,  and  made  the  heart  of  the  bold 
faint  within  him.     After  months  of  fruitless  search  for  the  flvinoj  Arabs, 
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whom  we  could  no  more  reach  than  we  could  the  clouds  of  heaven,  I 

gave  the  word  to  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  land  of  Egypt.     Broken 

and  faint  as  we  were,  the  command  infused  new  life  into  the  whole  host. 

It  was  full  of  the  memory  of  that  luxurious  rest  which  the  soul  covets 

in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land ;  it  told  even  the  meanest  heart  among  our 

thousands  of  the  pure  and  refreshing  draughts  of  the  Nile,  the  deep 

bowers  of  roses,  the  olive  groves  on  its  banks,  the  delicious  evenings 

when  under  tlie  vines,  in  the  cool  air,  all  was  music,  serenity,  and  the 

simple  and  undisturbed  dclii'hts  of  nature. 

On  the  third  day,  at  sunset,  the  army  had  reached  the  brow  of  the 

mountains  that  overlook  the  vjillcy  of  the  Nile.     With  the  delight  of 

weaiincss  and  famine  in  the  sight  of  the  speedy  enjoyment  of  rest  and 
Vol.  II.— 38 
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luxury,  \VG  gazed  on  tlu;  iinrnonse  extent  ,of  tliat  richest  Bpot  of  the 
bounty  of  nature  and  hihor  of  man,  glittering  like  a  liugc  serpent, 
bright  witli  all  the  hues  of  summer,  under  tlie  light  of  the  descending 
sun.  Groves,  gardens,  palaces,  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  ])yraniid8, 
illumined  by  the  setting  rays,  like  enormous  ])iles  of  burnished  gold; 
the  beautiful  Nile,  the  glory  of  all,  flowing  down  in  the  midst  of  this 
unrivalled  landscape  like  a  vast  vein  of  molten  silver;  all  lay  before 
us  in  lovely  vision.  In  universal  triumph  we  sung  hymns  in  praise  of 
the  protecting  gods  of  Egypt,  raised  rude  altars  of  the  stones  of  the 
mountain-tops,  and  after  hours  of  carousal,  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep 
until  the  morn  should  bid  us  rise  and  go  forth  into  the  richness  of  the 
land.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  fn^m  the  peasantry 
of  the  hills,  the  long  succession  of  miseries  that  the  wrath  of  the  He- 
brew leaders  had  laid  upon  the  country.  But  while  these  fell  I  had 
been  in  the  wilderness;  and  happy  I  now  felt  the  days  of  toil  and  nights 
of  watching,  the  fiery  wind  and  the  scorching  sand,  which  had  kept  me 
afar  from  such  agonies.  Yet  where  were  their  traces  now?  As  if  a 
superior  hand  had  been  held  over  Egypt,  to  shower  fertility  on  it  in  re- 
compense for  its  afflictions,  all  was  now  more  luxuriant  than  ever. 

My  mind  still  remained  disturbed  with  many  thoughts,  and  leaving 
my  tent,  I  took  my  spear  in  my  hand,  and  walked  forth  into  the  moon- 
light, which  was  then  lying  broad  upon  the  hills,  and  bathing  the  tents 
of  my  sleeping  army  with  unspeakable  lustre.  I  have  never  seen  a 
night  of  such  beauty.  The  sky,  as  a  sheet  of  leaves  of  the  foi'est, 
sparkled  and  shot  rays  of  living  diamonds ;  the  moon  was  an  orb  of 
serene  flame ;  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  more 
ethereal  character.  I  could  have  thought  that  its  grosser  substance  had 
been  suddenl}^  purified  and  changed  into  light  and  life.  It  was  a  night 
on  w^iich  an  irresistible  itnpression  of  the  presence  of  beings  mightier 
than  man  subdues  the  mind.  In  strange  awe  I  prostrated  myself,  and 
offered  up  a  supplication  to  the  great  invisible  Lord,  by  whom  all  this 
world  of  wonder  lived,  to  guide  me  into  his  knowledge;  if  the  gods  of 
Egypt  were  divine,  to  make  me  their  more  unfailing  worshipper  ;  but  if 
there  were  another  mightier  than  they — another  who  bore  no  shape  of 
created  thing — another  not  to  be  worshipped  by  our  fires,  nor  bowed  to 
in  temples,  nor  w^on  by  those  sad  and  fearful  sacrifices  of  human  life 
which  Egypt  had  so  long  offered  to  the  work  of  her  hands — then  to  let 
nie  be  enlio-htened  bv  the  truth  ;  to  let  the  idol  have  mv  homaoje  no 
more,  but  to  let  me  bow  down  my  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  heaven. 

When  I  lifted  up  my  countenance  again,  a  wondrous  change  had 
come.  The  moon  was  covered  with  the  hue  of  blood  ;  the  stars  had 
died ;  all  below  was  dark  as  the  grave.     I  looked  round  ;  my  army  was 
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locked  in  a  torpor  as  profound  as  if  God  had  caused  them  for  some 
purpose  to  be  buried  in  sleep,  and  I  alone  was  awake ;  and  fearfully 
were  my  senses  kept  watching.  It  was  about  midnight.  At  that  mo- 
ment an  echo,  like  the  burst  of  a  thousand  trumpets,  broke  from  the 
skies.  It  was  followed  by  the  chai'ge  of  a  tremendous  army.  The 
skies  opened,  and  showed  flames  that  took  the  shape  of  horse  and 
horsemen,  chariot  and  charioteer.  A  mass  of  living  fire  rushed  down 
over  Egypt.  Leading  all,  and  terribly  conspicuous  above  all,  was  a 
form  whose  gigantic  wings  seemed  to  stretch  from  verge  to  verge  of  the 
horizon.  Perpetual  shafts  of  lightning  darted  from  the  path  of  the 
destroyer,  and  a  sword  like  an  angry  comet  waved  and  blazed  before 
him  up  to  the  heights  of  heaven. 

In  the  midst  of  these  overwhelming:  terrors  of  the  air  I  was  recalled 
to  the  earth ;  she  had  her  terrors,  too,  on  that  night  of  vengeance. 
A  cry,  as  if  the  whole  agony  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  whole  con- 
centrated affliction  of  an  undone  people  could  be  poured  on  the  ear  at 
once,  smote  me.  I  looked  down  on  the  expanded  valley  of  Egypt ; 
there  all  was  in  utter  consternation,  in  fierce  and  instant  confusion. 
The  multitude  were  hurrying  wildly  through  the  cities,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  as  if  in  search  after  each  other.  Palaces,  houses,  cot- 
tages, and  temples,  all  alike  poured  out  their  inmates,  and  all  were 
filled  with  one  vast  echo  of  deep  agony  and  fierce  lamentation.  That 
night  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  slain.  In  every  house,  in  every 
field,  where  either  human  or  animal  life  did  exist,  there  was  one  dead. 
The  eldest  born  of  the  glorious  throne  of  Egypt,  the  heir  presumptive 
of  the  mighty,  the  heir  of  nothing  but  the  poverty  of  his  outcast 
father,  the  first-born  of  the  dungeon,  all  were  equally  stricken.  The 
first-born  of  the  animals  too,  the  beast  in  the  field,  the  sheep  in  the 
fold,  the  wild  beast  in  the  forest,  the  bird  in  the  grove,  all  had  fallen 
and  lay  cold  corpses.  Death  had  claimed  as  its  universal  tribute  the 
first-fruit  of  every  species  in  the  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mortal  ruin  a  tempest  rose.  Furious  blasts 
rushed  from  the  clouds,  that  now  seemed  big  with  thunder.  Pain  like 
cataracts  burst  down,  tearing  up  the  fertility  of  the  rich  expanse  of 
pasture  and  tillage,  garden  and  bower,  beneath.  Sheets  of  lightnings 
that  blinded  the  eye  hung  quivering  over  the  palace-roofs,  which  dis- 
solved into  dust  and  ashes  under  the  subtle  intensity  of  the  fiame. 
Thunderbolts  swept  along  the  ground,  and  tore  up  the  foundation  of 
tower  and  temple.     It  was  a  night  to  be  much  remembered  in  Egypt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SKETCH  OF  A  IlJSTOTtY  OF  TIIF  KAIiAJTES. 

BY    DR.  .1.  M.  .JOST. 
(Conclndwl  from  pape  4'>9. ) 

It  appears  that  tlie  affair  did  not,  at  the  time,  cause  a  greater  dis- 
turbance tlian  any  contrariety  of  dogmas  would  cause,  seemingly  with- 
out the  tendency  of  effecting  a  serious  revolution.  Parties  looked  upon 
it  as  a  natural  one-sided  dissidence;  the  stronger  saw  in  the  opposition 
but  an  obstinacy  which  should  be  suppressed  if  possible.  It  even  seems 
tliat  Anan  himself  did  not  intend  a  breach,  but  rather  that  he  was  ani- 
mated bv  the  desire  of  establish! n 2:  for  himself  and  his  followers  more 
stable  principles,  strictly  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  their  consciences,  and  that  he  cherished  the  hope  that  his 
principles  would  shortly  meet  with  general  approval.  How  little 
import  was  attached  to  the  steps  he  took  becomes  apparent  by  their 
not  having  caused  any  movement,  nor  called  forth  any  defence,  accu- 
sation of  heresy,  or  any  correspondence,  appeals,  and  speeches.  Thus 
Anan  vanishes  from  the  scene  of  history,  which  furnishes  no  further 
intelligence,  either  of  him,  or  his  son  Saul,  or  his  grandson  Josiah, 
but  that  they  wrote  on  biblical  subjects,  and  on  their  laws. 

Moreover,  Anan  is  held  in  veneration  b}"  the  Karaites  merely  as  the 
author  of  a  system  which  they  considered  the  true  one,  but  is  by  no 
means  esteemed  to  be  a  prophet  whose  words  and  opinions  bear  the 
stamp  of  sanctity.  On  the  contrary,  we  meet,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Karaites,  with  flat  contradictions  to  his  views ;  and  his  own  writings 
having  been  lost,  the  greater  part  of  our  information  about  him  has 
come  down  to  us  by  means  of  such  contradictions.  ]S^or  are  those  dis- 
agreements the  result  of  a  long-continued  study,  since  we  know  that 
even  his  OAvn  disciples  rejected  several  of  his  interpretations.  Of  a  new 
philosophy  of  religion,  of  an  adoption  and  application  of  Arabic  learn- 
ing, or  as  Arabic  writers  have  asserted,  of  his  acknowledging  the  author 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  of  the  Islam,  and  we  may  even  add, 
of  a  knowledo;e  of  the  Arabic,  there  is  no  vestii^e  whatever  in  all  the 
fragments  of  Anan  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  K.  literal  quotation 
from  his  writings — the  only  specimen  before  us — is  written  in  Chaldaic  ; 
and  we  surmise,  with  a  degrree  of  certainty,  that  this  was  the  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  spirit  that  breathes  through  all  his  interpreta- 
tions manifests  a  strict  adherence  to  the  literal  meanings  of  the  words, 
tending  towards  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  Law  to  the  greatest  extent 
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possible,  but  extravaf^antly  scrupulous.  This  is  the  only  characteristic 
feature  that  can  be  traced  in  his  writings,  and  which  is  shared  by  his 
immediate  successors,  who,  when  differing  from  him  in  their  interpre- 
tations, are  guided  therein  by  a  certain  scrupulousness,  not  by  higher 
scientific  notions.  That  he  did  not  make  any  concessions  to  any  ex- 
traneous religion  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  silence  of  his  adversaries, 
who  surely  would  not  have  omitted  to  construe  even  the  slightest  indi- 
cation into  an  accusation  against  him. 

The  early  leaders  of  Karaism  carried  their  austereness  in  prohibiting 
marriages  between  the  most  distant  relations  to  such  excess  that,  after 
a  few  generations,  the  possibility  of  any  legal  marriage  ceased,  and  the 
Karaites  w^ere  obliged  to  reform  their  institutions.  A  similar  embar- 
rassment was  caused  by  their  peculiar  calculation  of  the  calendar,  as 
the  different  communities,  being  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
and  each  regulating  the  festivals  according  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
often  celebrated  the  same  on  different  days,  until  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  yield,  and  partly  to  adopt  the  E-abbinical  calculation,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

On  the  foundation  of  Anan's  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  col- 
lection of  laws  composed  by  him,  his  grandson  seems  to  have  first 
arranged  the  whole  code  of  laws  into  a  certain  system  after  the  model 
of  the  Rabbinical  Mishna.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  indications  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fragments  of  his  productions  yet  extant.  Thus,  e.  g.^  the 
Rabbins  maintain  :  a  wife  may  be  obtained  (/.  e.  become  a  legal  spouse) 
in  three  different  ways:  1,  by  purchase,  2,  by  contract,  3,  by  coition  ; 
Josiah  maintains  in  six  different  ways:  1,  dowry,  2,  affiance  before 
witnesses,  3,  written  promise,  4,  coition,  5,  purchase,  6,  formal  wedding 
ceremony  (Kiddushin).  We  have,  however,  not  sufficient  left  of  his 
writings  in  order  to  state  whether  he  used  any  other  but  the  Hebrew 
language  ;  his  expressions,  unless  translated  and  modelled  by  the  quoter, 
exhibit  no  mark  of  Arabic  display,  and  some  other  codes,  which  were 
arranged  at  a  later  period,  were  undoubtedly  composed  in  Hebrew. 
The  use  of  the  Arabic  language  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  transla- 
tions and  commentaries. 

A  continuation  of  the  code  is  mentioned  by  the  Karaites  under  the 
title  of  '^>2^3n  ni^r?3  by  Benjamin  ben  Mose  Ilawandi^  or  Alhaioandi, 
who  apparently  also  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  is  stated  by  some  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Josiah.  With  him  and  his  contemporaries  the  first 
vestiges  of  Arabic  learning  became  manifest,  and  an  attempt  at  phi- 
losophizing after  the  manner  of  the  Mahomedan  sages.  The  Kelam  of 
the  Arabs  exercised  a  ijreat  infinence  on  the  systems  of  the  Karaites. 
Whether  the  name  Hawandi  conveys  an  allusion  to  Nahawend  as  his 
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birtli-i)liico,  we  will  not  liere  decide,  as  in  general  the  genealogical 
epithets  added  to  the  names  ajipear  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  of  import, 
and  to  admit  of  no  otlier  inference  than  the  resident  jilaces  of  tlie 
Karaites.  Of  his  works,  we  only  possess  a  few  fragments.  With 
respect  to  the  laws,  he  differs  from  Josiah  in  the  above  question,  inas- 
much as  he  only  mentions  five  ways,  which  he  designates  differently, 
viz. :  1,  betrothal,  2,  acceptance,  8,  dowry,  4,  contract,  5,  promise  be- 
fore witness ;  but  we  possess  no  account  as  to  the  distinction  of  these 
expressions  in  point  of  law.  AVe  observe  also  a  difference  in  the  tech- 
nical terms,  so  that  it  becomes  evident  that  Benjamin  intended  a  new 
organization  of  the  laws.  In  like  manner,  his  explanation  respecting 
the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  deviates  from  that  given  by  Anan,  and,  as  far 
as  re^'ards  rest,  it  is  even  more  strini^ent.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  those  who  restricted  the  laws  pertaining  to  food.  The  same  charac- 
ter he  bears  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  in  which  he  coin- 
cides with  Anan.  These  few  examples  justify  a  supposition  that  Ben- 
jamin also  was  the  author  of  an  extensive  work  on  all  laws.  His  view 
of  the  creation,  which  we  mentioned  above,  designates  him  also  as  the 
composer  of  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  the  same  book  in 
which  the  laws  were  likewise  illustrated  and  accuratelj^  defined. 

Commentaries  on  the  Bible  continued  to  be  the  standard  means  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  while  the  philosophical  mind  called  into 
existence  works  of  a  more  decided  character,  and  systematically  arrang- 
ed. Of  the  commentators,  coeval,  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
Benjamin,  we  only  find  the  names,  but  all  their  works  have  perished. 
Thev  are  the  following  : — 

Daniel  ben  Mose  Alkomssi,  to  whom  the  learned  of  later  periods 
often  refer.  From  his  name  we  may  draw  an  inference  respecting  an 
Arabic  title,  and,  perhaps,  the  Arabic  language  of  his  work.  His  name 
is  mentioned  with  the  calculation  of  the  430  years  of  Israel's  stay  in 
Eo-ypt,  which  he  sums  up  in  a  peculiar  manner,  calculating  from  the 
year  of  Hagar's  pregnancy,  when  Abraham  was  eighty-five  years  of 
ao-e,  which  makes  an  addition  of  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  other  fifteen 
years  he  accounts  by  stating  that  the  number  400  refers  to  solar,  and 
that  of  480  to  lunar  years.  We  see  here  how  criticism  employed  every 
means  to  obviate  diflSculties  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  proselyte,  David  Almokamaz,  the 
names  of  Isaak  Ha-Bozri,  and  his  son  Abraham,  as  well  as  Xoah  Ha- 
Bozri  and  his  son  Joseph,  are  likewise  mentioned,  all  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  contemporaries  of  Salmon  ben  Jerucham,  towards  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  and  the  commencernen  t  of  the  10th.  The  progress  of 
the  Moslemic  Academies  in  the  East  have,  no  doubt,  advanced  thelearn- 
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ing  of  the  Karaites  to  its  prime,  for  we  now  perceive  Karaism,  enter- 
ing, well  prepared,  tlie  field  against  Rabbinism  and  its  adherents,  the 
Bible  in  hand,  partly  defending  themselves,  partly  attacking  their  an- 
tagonists. The  consciousness  of  the  sect  has,  in  a  few  generations,  de- 
veloped itself  into  a  powerful  self-estimation.  In  their  theory  they  had 
entirely  deviated  from  Habbinism,  and  all  that  could  not  be  founded 
on  Scriptural  passages  was  rejected  as  being  not  binding ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice, they  yet  retained  many  ceremonies  as  habits. 

However,  the  dispute  seems  to  have  originated  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbins,  at  least  we  know  of  no  written  controversy  previous  to  Saaja, 
nor  of  any  individual  who  has  written  against  the  Karaites.  It  is 
principally  Saaja,  whom  a  number  of  contemporaneous  Karaites  point 
out  as  their  adversary,  and  whose  attacks  made  an  impression  upon 
them.  Saaja  had  reached  the  highest  eminence  of  his  age,  nor  did  the 
Rabbins  in  general  keep  behind  the  Arabs,  man}^  of  them  applying 
themselves  to  the  circle  of  the  then  flourishing  sciences,  and  especially 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  From  this  progress  proceeded  the  desire 
of  defending,  in  a  rational  manner,  their  dogmas  before  the  people, 
who  inclined  to  Arabic  learning.  Thus  polemical  writings  from 
that  party,  against  the  direction  followed  by  the  Karaites,  were  hardly 
avoidable.  It  is  certain  that  Saaja  composed  three  works  against  the 
Karaites,  particularly  against  Anan's  code  of  laws,  and  the  innovations 
of  his  sect  in  general.  We  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  his  attacks 
contributed  the  most  to  favor  the  advance  of  learning  among  the  Ka- 
raites ;  because,  in  the  short  space  of  70  to  80  years,  there  appeared  a 
flood  of  Karaitic  writings,  partly  for  the  confirmation,  and  partly  for 
the  defence,  of  their  doctrines ;  some  of  them  in  Hebrew,  but  the 
greater  part  Arabic,  and  almost  all  with  an  unbearable  prolixity  of 
style,  of  which  the  later  authors  complain. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  controversy,  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  popular  language  to  gain  the  interest  of  the  less  in- 
structed multitude,  is  the  prevailing  introduction  of  Arabic  nationality, 
and  the  manner  of  treating  even  the  most  intricate  questions,  with  di- 
alectical acuteness,  so  far  as  to  support  by  philosophy  the  historical 
belief  in  the  doctrines  and  miracles  contained  in  the  Bible. 

About  that  period  of  perfect  consciousness  (which  indeed  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  warfare  of  our  days)  we  shall  report  at  some  future 
time,  if  the  subject  should  be  received  with  interest. 
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IJ  Y    I*  II  I  L  I  1'    n  A  li  T. 
CHAPTER  XX. 

Four  months  have  elapsed.  It  is  no  longer  autiunn.  The  trees  are 
bereft  of  their  foliage.  Months  ago,  those  cold  bitter  winds  peculiar  to 
southern  Europe,  which  surge  up  from  the  Mediterranean,  had  com- 
menced to  blow  over  the  land.  They  are  treacherous  winds.  For  a 
week  they  will  be  as  chilly  as  if  engendered  amid  the  icebergs  of  the 
pole,  and  heavy  clouds  will  be  carried  by  them,  from  which  drop  sleet 
and  hail.  Then,  again,  there  will  be  a  day  or  so  of  pleasant  weather, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  storm  again.  Too  far  south  is  the  residence  of 
the  Baroness  to  suffer  much  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  only  just 
about  this  time  when  the  Danube  rises,  and,  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
driving  rain-squalls,  pours  like  one  huge  flood  over  the  low  lands. 
Though  it  is  a  smiling  country  in  the  summer,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
it  bears  a  different  aspect.  Heavy  fogs  loom  up  from  the  waters,  some- 
times so  dense  as  to  entirely  intercept  the  view.  If  locomotion  were 
possible  despite  the  mists,  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  heavy  mud  in 
the  roads.  The  vine-clad  hills  have  long  ago  been  bereft  of  their  rus- 
tling leaves,  and  the  vine  laborers  look  with  dismay  at  the  supports  of 
the  vines,  which  are  blown  down.  Some  rivers  bear  a  terrible  aspect 
w^hen  in  their  mighty  rage,  but  the  Danube  is  not  of  this  character. 
In  this  section  of  the  country,  save  that  in  the  flood-time  you  could 
tell  that  it  has  increased  twice  and  even  thrice  its  width,  it  insidiously 
glides  along,  but  is  none  the  less  dangerous  from  its  placid  look.  Hun- 
ning  through  an  alluvial  soil,  it  slowly  and  gradually  undermines  its 
banks.  This  neck  of  land,  or  that  jutting-out  point,  which  has  stood 
for  centuries,  breasting  the  floods  with  scarce  an  apparent  effort,  some- 
times is  washed  away,  and  crumbles  out  of  sight  in  a  single  night. 

The  Baroness,  Melanie,  and  Babette  are  comfortably  ensconced  in  the 
dining-room,  and  a  brisk  fire  is  crackling  away,  striving  all  it  can  to 
dispel  the  mist  which  seems  to  penetrate  every  room  of  the  chateau. 
Madame  Anselm  is  apparently  ill  at  ease,  Melanie  is  listless,  and  Ba- 
bette subdued.  The  wind  howls  outside,  and  the  rain  patters  against 
the  window-glass. 

"  Listen,  Babette — now  listen  both  of  you — don't  you  think  that 
through  the  sough  of  wind  you  hear  that  terrible  indescribable  sound 
of  rushing  waters  ?  I  tell  you,"  and  here  the  Baroness  rose  to  her 
feet  and  looked  out  into  the  storm,  "  that  just  such  a  da}^  as  this  I  re- 
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gret  more  than  ever  being  a  woman.  Think  of  it !  To  be  doomed  to 
sit  here,  with  no  other  occupation  than  reading  a  newspaper  ten  days 
old,  for  we  haven't  had  a  mail  for  over  tliat  length  of  time,  or  left  to  dis- 
cuss last  year's  fashions,  when  there's  a  man's  work  to  be  doing  outside.  A^ 
pretty  penny  will  this  freak  of  Nature  cost  me.  There  will  be  trees 
blown  down,  and  roofs  carried  off,  and  gardens  laid  waste.  Then 
there  is  a  question  about  my  new  wharf — a  nice  round  sum  that  cost 
me.  Why  don't  somebody  come  and  inform  me  how  things  are  going  ? 
Why  don't  the  steward  come  in  person  and  let  me  know  something  ? 
I  could  just  cry,  in  perfect  womanl}^  rage.  Everything  goes  wrong." 
She  returned  to  the  table.  "  Melanie,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  more  sugar," 
she  said.  "  It's  a  question  of  dollars  to  think  that  now,  whilst  I  put 
this  lump  of  sugar  in  my  coffee  and  dissolve  it,  that  that  angry  river  is 
doing  just  the  same  thing  to  my  wharf."  Here  she  stirred  her  coffee 
violently.  "  The  boat  down  the  river,  which  ought  to  have  been  here 
yesterday,  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  in  fact  I  doubt  if  she  can  land,  in  this 
terrible  rise  of  the  river,  and,  Babette, — please  look  interested, 
Babette." 

"I  am  all  attention.  Madam,"  replied  Babette. 

"And  as  I  received  a  letter  yesterday,  dated  a  week  ago,  informing 
me  of  his  intended  departure — " 

"Whose  departure?"  asked  Melanie,  listlessly. 

"  Of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  take  charge  of  my  business  here." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Melanie,  ''  what  stuff  is  all  this  ?  Sometimes  I  think 
you  allow  your  good  judgment  to  go  all  wrong.  Whoever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ?  A  meddling,  mysterious  person  comes  here — who  he  is 
no  one  knows — and  forthwith  he  seems  to  command  both  your  and 
Babette's  entire  attention." 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  Babette,  her  face  now  crimson,  and  with  her 
brows  knitted  in  anger. 

*'An  impertinent  fellow,  and  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  with  his 
betters,  at  least  from  what  I  can  understand,"  continued  Melanie. 
"Mother,  you  know,  either  from  indifference  or  from  want  of  sympathy 
with  mundane  matters,  I  never  interfere  with  the  management  of  your 
affairs.  You  and  Babette  do  most  as  you  please  ;  but  1  beg  to  remark, 
that  at  least  in  this  instance  the  exact  distinction  between  the  chateau 
and  the  furnace  will  be  for  the  future  more  distinctly  marked." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  If  there  was  a  moment  of  silence  in  the 
room,  it  was  quite  different  outside.  Just  tlien  the  storm  seemed  to 
increase  in  violence,  and  a  rain-^quall  burst  afresh  over  the  house. 

"Melanie,"  said  the  Baroness  in  her  finest  and  most  a^j^ressive  man- 
ner,  "you  have  heretofore  held  as  your  right  what  is  commonly  called 
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tlie  ornamental  and  decorative  ])osition  in  tlie  liouBeliold.  I  liave  not 
taken  your  assuin})tion  of  tliis  necessary  (^liaraeter  in  had  <^raee,  but  in 
matters  wliicli  liave  to  do  witli  the  i^eneral  welfare  of  this  household 
you  have  never  been  consulted,  and  whilst  1  live  I  do  not  suj)po6e  you 
ever  will.  As  to  what  shall  1)(;  the  exact  method  of  communication 
between  the  house  and  the  furnace,  you  will  allow  me  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  judgment.  Aujuse  yourself,  if  you  will,  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  with  your  maid,  in  ripping  up  some  fri]>})ery  of  last  year's 
fashions,  for,  God  help  me,  that's  most  all  you're  good  for.  Tlie  world, 
I  suppose,  must  have  pretty  birds  and  fine  feathers,  in  order  to  make 
nature  supportable,  and  you  have  found  just  these  your  proper  vocation. 
Babette,  this  is  my  cpiarrel  with  Melanie  and  not  yours — only  I  liavc 
to  say  that  the  engagement  I  have  made  with  this  man  is  entirely  of 
my  doing.  lie  ought  to  have  been  here  yesterday,  and  I  had  his 
letter  announcing  his  coming.  Anything  of  stupid  romance  in  all  this 
matter  is  the  furthest  possible  from  my  ideas.  He  is  to  work  for  me 
for  so  much  a  week,  and  if  he  don't  do  his  duty,  all  he  promises,  quick 
as  that,"  and  here  she  snapped  her  fingers,  ''  he  goes,  and  w^ithout  a 
character.     But  listen — I  hear  the  sound  of  a  horseman." 

Babette  sprang  to  the  window.  "  It  is  some  one  riding  the  old  farm- 
horse,"  she  said.  "  I  recognize  it  by  his  peculiar  gallop.  It  is  the  head- 
man from  the  farm  on  the  river  side." 

Almost  immediately  a  rough-looking  man,  his  clothes  daubed  with 
mire,  the  rain-drops  dripping  from  his  long  hair  and  beard,  came  into 
the  house. 

"  Quick,  Babette,  and  bid  him  enter  here,"  cried  the  Baroness. 

There  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  must  needs  from 
there  tell  his  story. 

''  Bad  news,  your  ladyship,"  he  said,  his  head  inside  the  room, 
whilst  his  feet  w^ere  in  the  hall. 

''  Come  in  ;  don't  stand  like  a  booby  there  outside.  ISTo  matter  for 
the  mad.  Babette,  a  glass  of  wine  for  him.  You  seem  to  have  ridden 
fast  and  hard.  Who  sent  you  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Tell  your  story 
slowdy,  deliberately.     It's  the  flood.     Is  it  worse?" 

"  ^ever  since,  in  the  history  of  our  times — my  great-grandfather, 
when  I  w^as  a  little  boy — " 

Here  the  Baroness  interrupted  him  as  chronicler  of  this  story.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  present  translation  of  the  term  I  could  use 
would  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  that  the  lady  confounded  the 
good  peasant's  respected  grandsire.  "  Well,"  continued  the  man,  "  it's 
bad  news,  your  ladyship.  The  dyke  which  juts  out  beyond  the  wharf 
is  getting  terribly  shaken  ;  and  the  Danube  boat  has  passed  down,  not 
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being  able  to  stem  the  tide.  We  saw  her  early  this  morning,  just 
abreast  of  us,  and  she  had  to  turn  and  go  back — that  will  tell  yon  how 
swift  the  water  is.  It's  the  dyke  tliat  we  are  troubled  about;  if  that 
goes,  away  will  be  swept  wharf  and  all,  not  counting  the  mines  and 
the  works  which  are  sure  to  be  swamped.  I  don't  believe  he  can  save 
them,  though  he  says  we  must  have  courage." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  Baroness. 

"  Why,  that  gentleman  who  used  to  be  riding  around  in  this  neigh- 
borhood— the  one  whose  horse  most  broke  Mademoiselle  Babette's 
neck — begging  her  pardon.  He  arrived  here  last  night,  and  took  up 
quarters  in  the  late  furnace-master's  house.  I  ought  to  have  informed 
you  of  that  sooner.  I  think  he  directed  some  one  of  the  laborers  to 
bring  a  note  to  you  this  morning,  stating  of  his  coming,  but  I  suppose, 
as  all  the  men  are  now  hard  at  work,  he  made  him  stay.  lie  told  the 
girl  who  attends  to  his  quarters  that  he  came  through  on  horseback, 
fearing  the  freshet  would  prevent  him  being  here  in  time.  He  has 
been  up  all  night,  superintending  the  works  on  the  river  bank.  All 
hands  are  working  cheerfully  under  him.  He  is  a  little  bit  rough  at 
times  when  any  of  the  men  don't  seem  to  understand  him  quickly 
enough,  but  all  of  them  have  confidence  in  him,  and  as  they  know  it's 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  them  they  are  working  with  a  will.  The 
drift-wood  is  coming  down  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  is  lodging  on  that 
little  promontory  which  juts  out  from  your  ladyship's  big  meadow. 
He  says  that  the  man  who  directed  the  building  of  that  dyke  was  a 
dunce." 

"  Ahem  !  "  said  the  Baroness.  "  Babette,  now  didn't  I  work  man- 
fully for  six  months  on  that  breakwater,  and  didn't  we  consult  the 
very  best  authorities  on  the  subject  ?     Go  on." 

"  That  it  was  the  cape  of  land  that  was  the  natural  protection  for 
the  wharf,  and  that  that  ought  to  have  been  stuck  full  of  timbers.  So 
lie  is  pulling  all  the  heavy  sticks  out  of  the  dj'ke,  and  anchoring  them 
off  the  little  cape  higher  up.  He  begs  me  to  ask  you  to  allow  him  to 
have  ever}^  spare  horse  you  have  in  the  stables,  as  some  of  the  beams 
must  be  pulled  out  by  mail)  force.  He  wants  the  dyke  to  go,  and  he 
says  the  sooner  the  better,  because  there  is  an  eddy  made  by  it,  which 
sucks  all  the  floating  wood  into  it,  between  it  and  the  wharf.  It's 
dreadful  to  see  even  now, — how  the  wharf  springs  and  trembles.  Half 
a  dozen  times  he  has  ordered  everybody  off  of  it,  only  remaining  on  it 
himself.  Everything  that  could  be  carried  is,  however,  off  the  wharf — 
even  the  little  house  on  it — and  your  ladyship's  packs  of  wool,  and  the 
pigs  lead.  The  steamboat  employe  has  given  up  everytliing  into  his 
hands,  and  well  he  did,  as  he  lost  his  wits  earl}^  this  morning.     He  pre- 
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Bcnts  liis  compHincnts,  and  sayp  lie  wrote  a  letter  to  joiir  ladjf-liip  a 
week  ago, — and  please  not  to  forget  to  send  all  the  chains  and  rope^, 
and  a  barrel  of  wine,  and  brandy,  and  bread, — and  that  most  particu- 
larly, your  ladyship  is  not  to  come  down.  He  stamped  his  foot  when 
he  said  that;  he  didn't  mean  it  in  disrespect  I'm  sure,  — '  for  you  would 
be  in  the  way,'  he  added.  Jle  is  a  very  quick  kind  of  person.  The* 
peasants  are  there  in  quantity  from  down  the  river.  Like  a  pack  of 
fools  were  they,  until  he  set  them  to  work.  You  must  excuse  him. 
Madam.  You  know  most  of  them  don't  understand  a  word  of  German  — 
as  I  do — therefore,  when  he  told  me  to  call  them  '  a  lot  of  stupid  asses, 
for  sitting  like  crying  babies,  and  not  trying  to  help  him,  in  order  to 
save  their  own  property,'  all  of  which  I  liad  to  translate  into  Hunga- 
rian to  them,  instead  of  getting  angry  they  went  to  work.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  are  there  helping,  and  your  superintendent  has  sent  a 
sergeant  to  town,  begging  that  a  detachment  of  men  be  sent  to  give 
their  aid.     It's  getting  serious." 

"  You  go  on  so  fast,  now,  you  take  my  breath  away.  No  lives  lost, 
I  trust  ?  " 

''  None,  but  some  narrow  shaves.  There  was  the  widow  Tolstecksy's 
son ;  he  is  a  courao-eous  lad.  He  must  needs,  with  the  new  mininsr 
superintendent,  try  and  iisli  out  a  big  stick  of  wood,  and  somehow 
he  slipped  and  in  he  went,  and  would  have  been  carried  off  sure,  if  the 
superintendent  hadn't  clutched  him  just  in  time." 

"  Enough,"  cried  the  Baroness.  "  Go  straight  and  order  out  the 
w^hole  household,  Melanie  ;  and  you,  Babette,  bid  the  grooms  have  every 
horse  in  the  stable  ready  to  start  in  five  minutes.  Here" — there  en- 
tered then  a  servant — "  have  a  dozen  casks  of  wine,  and  one  of  brandy, 
put  in  carts  and  hauled  down  to  the  wharf.  Quick,  quick  I  I  say,  and 
carry  out  all  the  bread  and  meat  you  can.  Tell  them  in  the  kitchen 
to  keep  on  making  bread  all  day.  I  do  believe  that  a  woman  in  war- 
time would  make  a  good  commissary  officer.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
going.     My  cloak  ;  my  overshoes." 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  the  man,  "  you  couldn't  get  near  the  place  if 
vou  tried,  without  swimminor  most.  The  bridge  over  the  orreen  brook 
was  most  carried  away  early  this  morning,  and  we  will  have  to  ford  it 
now ;  and  then  I  bes:  to  observe  that  if  vour  ladvship  rode  in  her  car- 
riage  the  two  horses  necessary  for  the  work  of  pulling  your  ladyship's 
carriage  would  be  so  much  taken  away  from  hauling  logs." 

''  But  a  o;eneral-iu-chief  ouo-ht  to  be  on  the  scene  of  action,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  But,  Madam,  this  is  work  for  men  and  not  for  ladies,"  replied  the 
man. 
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"  All !  Babette,  here  ,yoii  are  ;  are  the  horses  ready  ?  Go,  my  good 
friend,  and  tell  the  superintendent  that  I  leave  everything  in  his  hands. 
Tell  him  to  do  his  best;  say  to  him,  that  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over 
to  report  to  me.  Tell  him  that  the  wharf  may  go  into  the  Dannbe  or 
to  tlie  dence  if  it  pleases,  so  that  no  lives  are  lost.  Ahl  tliere  go 
the  horses."  And  through  the  patter  of  the  rain  the  noise  of  quite  a 
cavalcade  of  horses  was  heard.  The  man,  having  received  a  few  more 
instructions,  now  left,  and  the  Baroness  and  Babette  were  now  alone. 

"  Banette,"  said  the  Baroness,  "  I  thought  it  might  be  a  surprise,  so 
I  never  said  to  you,  before  a  little  while  ago,  that  I  expected  the 
superintendent,  and  I  have  his  name  now.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it? 
And  a  very  straightforward  and  business-like  letter  is  his,  with  no  non- 
sense in  it."  Here  the  Baroness  pulled  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
playfully  passed  it  before  Babette's  eyes.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ? 
There  is  a  little  postcript  in  it,  which  might  interest  you.  It's  about  a 
young  person. — " 

Just  then  Babette  broke  from  the  Baroness,  and  was  out 
of  the  room.  In  a  moment  afterwards  she  had  climbed  to  her 
turret  room.  Quickly  she  threw  up  the  sash,  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  river,  and  peered  out  into  the  mist.  Of  clear  days,  you 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Danube  rolling  along,  but  now  there  was 
nothing  but  thick  clouds  of  fog,  which  entirely  effaced  the  landscape. 
If  she  could  not  see,  perhaps  she  could  hear  something,  so  with  out- 
stretched liead,  and  ear  turned,  she  seemed  as  if  desirous  of  intensify- 
ing every  sound  by  power  of  will,  but  nothing  save  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  was  heard.  She  paced  up  and  down  her  room,  after  a  while, 
then  threw  herself  on  her  bed.  Presently  she  rose  again,  and  taking 
from  her  closet  a  heavy  peasant's  cloak,  muffled  herself  in  it,  and 
tripped  down  the  stairs.  "He  has  no  right  over  me,"  she  said.  "It 
w^as  the  Bi^roness  he  ordered  not  to  come  to  the  river's  bank.  I  am 
mistress  of  my  own  actions.  He  has  been  to  Bed  country;  has  seen 
my  people — may  have  tidings  for  me.  Besides,  I  may  be  of  use,  and 
can  be  back  at  mid-day,  and  tell  the  Baroness  a  straight  story.  Any- 
how I  shall  go  mad  if  penned  up  in  the  house  to-day."  Just  in  the 
hall  she  met  Melanie. 

"  What,  Babette?  what  madness  carries  you  out?  You  can  be  of 
no  use  at  the  river's  bank.  Please,  now,  none  of  your  nonsense,  and 
don't  be  brought  back  drowned,  or  a  spectacle  of  some  kind.  But, 
Babette,  in  sober,  common-sense,  see  how  it  storms.  Look  there ! 
what's  that  ? "  and  she  pointed  through  the  park  gate,  where  a  small 
company  of  cavalry  were  scurrying  past  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
river  bank.     "Look  at  them,"  said  Melanie,  "how  even,  mounted  as 
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they  are,  they  liave  to  Rtru^rirlo  to  faco  the  wliul.  Please  don't 
go;  "and  taking  lior  liand,  "  just  forgive  my  Btupid  npeech  of  this 
morning."  JJaljotte  was  rarely  Bympatlietic,  at  least  in  aetion,  tliough 
now  Bhe  seized  Melanie  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  said,  jK^nting 
to  the  gate,  "I  sut)i)ose  some  small  detaehment  of  cavalry  is  wanted 
to  keep  matters  in  order.  It's  only  a  short  distance  down  to  the 
water,  by  the  cross  road,  and  you  know  J'ni  used  to  bad  weather. 
Under  the  cover  of  the  wood,  I  shan't  feel  the  blast  much.  Tell  the 
Baroness  I'm  gone,  and  shall  be  back  soon  to  report  to  her.  You 
know,  Melanie,  I  am  a  kind  of  lieutenant  to  your  mother's  general- 
ship, and  she  would  not  be  contented  unless  she  was  represented  some- 
how." 

''But,"  said  Melanie,  "ain't  that  famous  American  there — that 
romantic  person  who  always  turns  up  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  right 
place  this  time.  Faugh!  an  old  wharf,  and  what  a  fuss  about  it  ? 
You  will  be  in  the  man's  way." 

Before  she  had  finished  Babette  was  gone,  and  had  disappeared  into 
the  storm.     It  seemed  Melanie's  turn  to  be  in  a  reverie  now. 

"  That  was  an  ugly  thought  which  shot  into  my  brain,  some  months 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  that  tumble  of  Babette's  from  the  horse,  and 
the  Lieutenant's  empr'esse'inent  of  her.  I  may  have  wronged  her.  I 
wish  I  could  have  such  a  cool  and  cold  bearing  as  she  has.  What 
can  carry  her  out  in  this  storm  ?  I  think  I  noticed  she  changed 
color  when  my  good  mother  announced  the  coming  t)f  that  man — the 
furnace  man,  this  morning." 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE    LIFE    OF    SHABTHAI    ZEYL 

BY    R.    JACOB    JABETZ    (1752  A.  C.) 
[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   HEBREW.] 

There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  ITz,  in  the  holy  congregation  of 
Ismir,  called  also  Smyrna.  His  name  Was  Mordecai  Zevi ;  he  was  a 
native  of  the  Morea ;  was,  at  first,  a  dealer  in  poultry  and  eggs,  but 
afterwards  he  became  a  broker  among  the  merchants  of  the  Levant. 
He  had  three  sons,  Joseph,  Eliah,  and  Shabthai ;  the  last  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  year  5385  of  the  creation.  When  the  child  Shabthai  grew 
and  was  named,  they  sent  him  to  the  Beth-IIamidrash  (Babbinical 
College),  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  law,  the  Mishna,  the  Talmud, 
the  Halacha,  and  Agada,  comprising  all  the  D"rj  (six  divisions  of  the 
Gemara),  Siphra,  Siphri,  Mechiltha,  Tosepta,  Pesiktha,  and  Thorath 
Cohanim,  and  was  also  made  acquainted  with  the  science  of  Kabala  :  in 
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short,  there  was  nothing  of  which  he  did  not  acquire  some  knowledge, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  no 
further  need  of  a  master,  but  began  by  himself,  without  a  companion 
or  teacher,  to  study  the  science  of  Kabala.  lie  was  wont  to  sit  in  his 
father's  house  shut  up  in  a  solitary  chamber,  and  incessantly  occupied 
in  his  researches.  By  these  means  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  so 
deeply  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  Kabala,  that  there  was  not  his 
equal  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  "  those  things  which  are  revealed 
and  those  which  are  hidden;"  and  as  he  was  successfully  proceeding 
in  his  studies,  he  was,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  honored  by  the  title  of  t:-n 
(sage). 

Shabthai  then  began  to  lecture  in  public,  expounding  the  works  of 
revelation  and  exploring  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Kabala :  and  his 
renown  waxed  greater  and  greater  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
Turkey.  Indeed,  all  his  exploits  were  considered  supernatural ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  fasting  and  self- affliction,  his  countenance  re- 
sembled that  of  a  celestial  being.  From  his  shoulders  and  upwards  he 
was  higher  than  any  of  the  people ;  according  to  a  portrait  which  was 
at  that  time  sent  from  Smyrna  to  the  princes  of  Holland  (may  their 
glory  be  exalted  !).  In  the  year  5422  (1GG9  a.  c.)  an  account  of  his  life 
and  actions  was  published  in  the  Dutch  language  at  Amsterdam ;  from 
which  work  I  have  heard  from  men  of  truth,  these  particulars  I  have 
translated  and  here  subjoin. 

Great  honor  was  rendered  to  Shabthai  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particularly  so  by  his  disciples  and  friends.  Now  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  year  408,  when  Shabthai  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
that  he  gave  himself  out  to  his  disciples  as  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Da- 
vid, the  true  Redeemer,  and  that  he  was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel 
from  their  captivity  among  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans.  At  the 
same  time  he  publicly  pronounced  the  Tetragrammaton  as  it  is  written, 
to  do  which,  it  is  vvell  known,  was  not  permitted,  save  the  High  Priest 
during  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  when  he  performed  service  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement ;  as  it  is  written,  the  penalty 
of  death  is  pronounced  on  him  who  utters  the  Tetragramaton  pub- 
licly. 

When  the  sad  intelligence  reached  the  sages  of  Smyrna,  they  sent  to 
liim  two  messengers  of  the  Betli-din  (Ecclesiastical  Tribunal)  to  warn 
him,  and  to  caution  him,  that,  if  he  should  so  trespass  again,  they 
would  excommunicate  him,  and  even  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  take  his  life.  But  Shabthai  replied,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  do  so,  being  the  anointed  of  God.  Hearing  this,  the  sages  of  Smyrna 
were  much  affrighted,  and  having  deliberated  together  what  to  do, 
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tlicy  (lecn.'cd  iiiuuiiinously  tluit  he  was  guilty  of  (](;atli  for  two  reasons; 
firstly,  hecaii.sc  lie  liad  uttered  the  name  of  the  Lord  aceordini^  to  its 
letters,  and,  seeondly,  ])eeaii3e  he  i)reteiK]ed  to  be  the  Messiah.  There- 
fore tliey  exeoiniiiunicated  him,  and  proehiimed  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  shiy  him,  and  tlie  fine  imposed  on  tlie  slayer  by  tlie 
laws  of  tlie  Mahomedans  the}'  ])ron)iBed  to  ])ay. 

Now,  when  Shabthai  saw  that  evil  was  determined  against  him,  lie 
fled  from  Smyrna  to  the  holy  con^^rej^ation  of  Salonika,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honor,  his  evil  deeds  having  not  yet  been  known 
there.  Many  discii)le3  also  gathered  around  him  to  learn  the  science 
of  Kabala;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sahniika  revered  him  and  loved 
him  more  than  any  other  man.  But,  after  having  been  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  fell  again  into  his  former  error,  and  repeated  his 
former  transojression,  utterinor  the  name  of  the  Lord  accordini^  to  its 
letters  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  ;  and  when  his  pui)ils  asked  him 
wherefore  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  he  was  the  anointed,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  lawful  for  him  to  do  so.  The  sasres  of  Salonika,  havinor 
heard  the  sad  news,  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din,  order- 
ing him  to  quit  Salonika,  otherwise  he  would  be  put  to  death,  because 
he  had  wrought  foil}'  in  Israel. 

Knowing  that  the  Jews  had  more  power  at  Salonika  than  in  any 
other  country,  he  secretly  fled  to  Athens,  and  thence  into  Morea. 
But  he  found  no  refuge  there,  for,  being  informed  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Salonika,  the  inhabitants  of  Morea  also  drove  him 
away;  thence  he  went  through  Greece  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to 
Ivairo,  which  is  Mizraim,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  far  as 
Jerusalem,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  imposing  upon  him- 
self self-afflictions  and  fasts,  and  instructing  man}'  in  the  science  of 
Kabala  day  and  night. 

Some  historians  assert  that,  on  his  flight  through  the  Holy  Land  to 
Jerusalem,  he  arrived  at  Gassa,  i.  e.  Assa,  where  he  met  an  Israelite 
of  the  name  of  Nathan  Benjamin  Ashkenasi,  in  whose  house  he  re- 
sided for  some  weeks,  deliberating  and  conspiring  with  him  wickedly 
to  deceive  the  world  by  their  doings  and  contrivances,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  describe.     After  Sliabthai  had  been  hidden  in  the  house  of 
the  said  Nathan,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  himself  up  to  study 
day  and  night,  until  his  reputation  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  Holy 
Land.     But  when  some  years  had  passed,  he  again  began  to  give  him- 
self out  to  his  pupils  as  the   anointed,  the   son   of  David,    and   that 
Israel  had  no  longer  occasion  to  fast  on  the  ITth  of  Tamus  and  the      . 
9tli  of  Ab.     He  endeavored  to  prove   his  assertions  from  passages  of      I 
kabalistical   writings — the   Sohar  among   them — which  passages   he 
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maintained  were  typical  of  himself,  and  testified  that  the  Redemption 
was  absolutely  to  take  place  in  that  age ;  for  he  was  a  learned  Kabalist, 
unparalleled  in  all  the  Mahomedan  provinces  or  in  the  Holy  Land. 

On  a  sudden  the  above-named  Nathan  assumed  tlie  character  of  a 
prophet,  and  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  Indeed  he  prophesied 
many  true  things,  both  with  reference  to  the  past  and  future  times, 
and  his  words  proved  just;  but  the  chief  prophecy  circulated  on  his 
authorit}^  was,  that  Shabthai  Zevi,  born  in  the  community  of  Smyrna, 
was  the  true  Redeemer  of  Israel,  the  anointed  son  of  David  ;  that  he 
was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel  from  among  the  nations.  He  pre- 
tended never  to  have  known  Shabthai,  but  to  have  been  informed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  Israelites  were  no  longer  to  observe  the  fom* 
fasts  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
since  they  were  annulled  and  abolished  by  the  birth  of  the  anointed, 
tlie  son  of  David. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Let  us  never  forget  that  forms  are  not  religion,  but  only  its  drapery; 
and  tliat  as  tliey-  dress  children  lightly  who  wish  to  brace  their  frames, 
as  the  laborer  tlirows  off  his  coat  to  work,  and  as  in  the  ancient  games 
the  candidates  stepped  into  the  racecourse  unencumbered  with  many,  or 
heavy  garments,  the  fewer  forms  which  religion  wears,  consistent  with 
decency  and  order,  the  more  robust  she  will  grow — she  will  work  with 
greater  energy — and,  like  one  of  beautiful  mould  and  symmetry,  she 
will  walk  with  more  native,  queenly  grace — when 
"  Unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

— Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
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A  ciJiaous  estimate  lias  ])e(jii  made  to  iiiid  out  liow  many  elephants 
were  killed  every  year  to  furnish  the  ivory  wanted  by  the  world — or 
at  least  the  Euroi)ean  and  American  ones.  Of*  course  a  calculation  of 
this  kind  is  subject  to  error.  Taking,  li<j\vever,  Sheflield,  England,  as 
a  test,  it  uses  about  $150,000  a  year,  or  180  tons,  made  up  of  45,000 
tusks,  whose  average  is  nine  pounds.  According  to  this  number  the 
elephants  killed  every  year  mnst  be  about  22,500  ;  but  allowing  that 
some  tusks  are  cast,  and  some  animals  die,  it  ma}^  be  fairly  estimated 
that  18,000  are  killed  every  year  merely  for  their  ivor^^,  to  supply 
Sheffield  alone.  If  Sheffield,  then,  consumes  the  tusks  of  18,000  of  these 
mastodons,  certainly  150,000  of  these  huge  creatures  must  be  destroyed 
annually  to  furnish  the  ivory  of  the  world. 

How  artificial  pearls  are  made,  is  often  asked.  That  the  outside 
film  is  of  glass  is  well  known,  but  what  are  they  filled  with  ?  This 
material  is  furnished  by  a  small  fish,  the  ablette^  very  common  in  the 
rivers  of  Continental  Europe.  The  scales  of  this  fish  are  taken  and 
rubbed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  thrown  into  a  vase  of  water. 
The  fiuid  is  then  sieved,  when  a  substance  is  deposited  in  the  solution 
which  passes  through,  and  with  this  the  glass  is  coated. 

Of  course  all  are  familiar  with  cheese-mites,  but  who  would 
imagine  that  animalcula  were  found  who  could  exist  amid  the  most 
poisonous  substances  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  these  acari  could  live 
in  nux  vomica  without  being  affected  by  the  strychnine.  Mr.  Attfield 
found  them  to  exist  in  this  substance,  and  they  were  not  the  least 
affected  by  the  poison.  Following  out  his  researches,  he  discovered 
that  in  so  pungent  a  substance  as  ginger  they  existed  by  the  millions. 
Of  course  any  transplantation,  as  taking  the  ginger-mites  to  the  nux 
vomica,  killed  them.  This  field  of  curious  research  has  no  end  to  it. 
Some  time  ago  in  England  a  church  was  rebuilt,  the  floor  being 
lowered  to  within  a  few  inches  of  some  coffins  that  had  lain  under 
ground  for  two  or  three  centuries.  Soon  after  the  new  church  was 
opened  the  pews  were  found  to  be  infested  with  mites  of  a  novel  shape 
and  character.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  novel  species  of  acarus^  and 
received  the  name  of  acarus  ecelesiasticus.  The  parishioners  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  visitation,  and  regarded  it  as  a  judgment  of  the 
Almighty  for  desecrating  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 

What  can  we  do  in  regard  to  the  divisibility  of  substances  ?  Let  us 
start  with  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf.     This  is  a  metallic  film  ^sioim  ^^  ^^  "^^^ 
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in  thickness,  measuring  3,375  inches  square,  and  weigliing  3^  of  a  grain. 
A  single  inch  of  it  therefore  weiglis  -^-^  of  a  grain.  We  can  take  this, 
dissolve  its  surface  off  ^vith  cyanide  of  potassium,  stopping  the  pro- 
cess at  will  until  we  reduce  it  to  about  -^^  of  what  it  was  originally,  so 
that  it  shall  be  only  -g-oTj-J-^-iyo-  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  will  weigh 
■gig-  of  a  grain  to  a  square  inch.  In  this  condition  it  no  longer  is  like 
gold,  but  is  perfectly  transparent,  resembling  a  delicate  film  of  pale 
green  varnish.  This  one  square  incli,  when  made  to  adhere  to  glass  by 
a  mechanical  process,  can  be  divided  into  6,400,000,000  squares,  each 
of  which  can  be  seen  bj'  the  microscope.  What  now  is  the  weight 
of  each  piece  ?  Each  piece  by  calculation  weighs  no  more  than 
sTTTTTTroVoooinjiF  ^^  ^  grain;  or,  in  other  words,  a  single  grain  of  gold,  a 
fragment  about  as  large  as  a  pin's-head,  has  been  divided  into  three 
billion  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  million  separate  pieces,  each 
distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope.  The  mind,  of  course,  can  at- 
tach no  definite  signification  to  these  figures  without  artificial  assist- 
ance. The  minuteness  of  this  subdivision  can  only  be  expressed  by  com- 
parison. Between  one  of  these  minute  squares  and  the  original  grain 
of  gold  there  is  something  like  the  difference  between  a  cubic  form 
an  inch  square  and  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  whole  Capitol  at 
Washington.  How  insignificant,  then,  do  our  ideas  of  great  and  small 
appear  in  the  contemplation  of  such  overwhelming  figures  as  these ! 
*'  Great  and  little,  in  truth,  seem  in  creation  alike  terms,  expressing 
merely  relation  to  us,  and  vanish  in  the  universe  of  the  infinite 
Creator." 

The  question  has  been  frequentlj'  asked,  "Can  a  man  alter  his  size? " 
It  is  written  that  "  no  man  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
his  stature."  Mr.  Babbage,  however,  in  his  work,  "Passages  in  the 
Life  of  a  Philosopher,"  makes  the  following  strange  statement  about 
the  celebrated  thief-taker  Yidocq.  "  He  had  a  remarkable  power 
which  he  w^as  so  good  as  to  exhibit  to  me.  It  consisted  in  altering  his 
height  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  less  than  his  ordinary  height.  He 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a  cloak,  in  which  he  walked  around  the  room. 
It  did  not  touch  the  floor  in  any  part,  and  was,  I  should  say,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  it.  He  then  altered  his  height,  and  took  the 
same  walk.  The  cloak  then  touched  the  floor  and  lay  upon  it  in  some 
])art  or  other  during  the  whole  walk.  He  then  stood  still,  and  altered 
his  height  alternately  several  times  to  about  the  same  amount.  I  in- 
quired whether  the  altered  height,  if  sustained  for  several  hours,  pro- 
duced tatigue.  He  replied  that  it  did  not,  and  that  he  even  used  this 
change  of  form  in  order  to  find  rest."     Of  course,  if  this  had  happened 
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to  an  ordinaiy   observer,  tlie  cliances  of  delusions  as  by  means  of  the 

cloak,  would  come  first  in  the  reader's  mind,  but  it  is  hiirhlv  improba- 

111'  ~     •'        i 

Die  that  with  a  person  of  Babbage's  scientific  training  any  cheat  could 

have   been    practised.     It  seems   that   a  voluntary  shortening  of  the 

vertebral  colum  is  possible. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  a  Xew  York  jeweller's  a  diamond  in  the 
rough  weighing  80  carats.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  precious  stone  it  is  unique.  It  is  an  octahedron,  or  double 
pyramid,  with  every  angle  in  absolute  perfection.  Its  value  is  estimated 
at  about  SSO,000. 

Metals  have  generally  been  considered  as  opaque  bodies,  not  per- 
mitting the  passage  of  light  through  their  substance.  It  is,  however, 
very  easy  to  show,  by  the  use  of  an  extremely  thin  film,  as  of  gold  or 
silver  deposited  on  glass,  that  light  passes  quite  freely  through  it,  and 
this  property  has  latterly  been  turned  to  quite  good  advantage.  All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  solar  image,  the  difiei*ent  spots  and  foci  in  their 
variations  of  intensity,  and  the  less  luminous  marginal  regions,  are 
shown  with  great  clearness,  and  even  the  filmiest  clouds  and  vapors 
which  sweep  over  the  disk  can  be  seen  by  this  method.  Gold  and 
platinum  may  be  used,  but  silver  possesses  the  greatest  advantages. 
It  is  now  extensively  used  by  those  forced  to  work  in  the  glare  of 
glass  and  iron  furnaces,  and  since  the  eyeball  is  protected  from  the 
heat,  all  ill  effects  are  excluded. 

A  series  of  very  interesting  experiments  have  just  been  introduced 
before  the  American  public  by  Professor  Pepper,  of  London.  The 
lecturer  plunges  his  hand  into  boiling  water,  and  takes  out  an  egg,  and 
with  his  finger  stirs  up  molten  lead  in  a  pot,  and  then  ladles  it  out 
with  his  hand.  For  the  first  experiment  he  washes  his  hands  in  ether, 
and  then  plunges  them  in  the  boiling  water.  The  principle  which 
protects  the  hands  is  that  the  rapid  volatilization  of  the  ether  abso- 
lutely prevents  contact  between  the  boiling  water  and  his  hand.  In 
the  second  experiment,  that  of  using  his  fingers  to  stir  the  molten  lead, 
his  hands  are  washed  in  ammonia,  when  exactly  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens as  when  ether  was  used.  The  scientific  theory  on  which  these 
experiments  rest,  is  the  spheroidal  condition  of  bodies,  which  is  best 
explained  by  the  fiimiliar  fact,  that  when  cold  water  is  thrown  on  a 
red-hot  plate  of  metal,  the  water  assumes  a  globular  form,  and  is  seen 
to  be  in  rapid  motion.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  iron  plate  cools,  the 
water  touches  the  plate,  and  is  instantly  converted  into  steam.  A 
layer  of  steam  prevents  the  water  touching  the  plate.  This  sudden 
change  from  the  globular  or  spheroidal  condition  of  water  is  certainly 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  boiler  explosions. 
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THE  EEQUIEEMEXTS   OF  JUDAISM. 

A   DISCOURSE     DELIVERED    BY    THE    EDITOR,  DURING    HIS    RECENT   TOUR,    BE- 
FORE THE  *'  BERITH  KODESH  "  CONGREGATION  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

"  And  now,  O  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  own  good  ?" — Deut.  x.  12,  13. 

My  Dear  Friends  : — Your  worthy  pastor  having  extended  to  me  an 
invitation  to  occupy  his  pulpit  on  the  present  Sabbath,  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  comply  with  his  request.  Some  reflection  was, 
however,  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  which  would  enable 
me  to  present  to  your  notice  the  most  important  features  of  Judaism, 
thus  to  render  you  the  best  service  which  could  possibly  be  expected 
from  a  single  lecture. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  your  congregation,  that 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  reform  has,  in  a  measure,  been  manifested  in 
your  midst,  and  feeling  convinced  that  my  good  brother  has  at  heart 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  a  desire  to  see  you  continue  the 
work  of  progression  you  have  so  well  commenced,  I  believe  I  cannot 
do  better  than  address  you  to-day  on  the  moral  doctrines  put  forth  by 
the  Eeform  School  of  Judaism,  hoping  to  prove  to  you  that  these 
doctrines  are  indeed  the  only  doctrines  of  pure  Judaism,  and,  as  such, 
are  highly  essential  to  your  own  and  your  children's  welfare  and  hap- 
piness, and  to  tlie  advancement  of  our  sacred  religion  and  mission. 

The  Eeform  School  of  Judaism,  twenty-five  years  ago,  had  in  this 
country  but  few  friends,  few  followers  and  still  fewer  adherents. 
Those  who  dared  assert  the  supreme  powers  of  the  mind,  who  dared 
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list  (ill  to  tlio  lieavcnly  voice  of  reason,  wlio  dared  deviate  from  estal)- 
lislied  custom,  were  denounced  as  rebellious  children  of  (xod,  unwortliv 
of  their  orii^in,  and  uiiiit  for  their  vocjalion  of  moral   j^uides   and    re 
]iii:ions  tea(;hers  of  mankind.     The  ban  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced, the  fiat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  issued,  the  exceedin^'lv 
pious  anathema  was  hurled  forth,  and  the  reformers  were  ]>laced  with 
out  the    ])ale  ol'  Judaism.     To-day,  however,    the  reform  scliool  can 
count  its  thousands  and  its  tens  of  thousands.     It  has  unfurled  its  ban- 
ners proudly  to  the  breeze:  it  has  disseminated  itsdoctrines  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  :  it  has  its  expounders    in   almost  every  Jewish 
pul])it  in  this  land  :  and  wherever  the  refinin<^  influences  of  education 
and  modern  civilization  have  been  felt,  there  also  will  be   found  its 
chiefs  and  its  leaders  working  zealously  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
But,  far  above  all,  tliese  very  doctrines  which  have  been  so  persistently 
decried  as  being  antagonisticto  the  Word  of  God,  these  doctrines  which 
have  been  so  systematically  denounced  as  the  very  essence  of  irreligion 
and  infidelity,  are  daily  becoming  more  and   more  recognized  as  the 
true  and  genuine  doctrines  of  our  ancestral  belief,  ay,  as  the  doctrines 
which  Moses  propounded  to  the  very  people  to  whom  lie  gave  a  nation- 
ality, doctrines  which  he  expressly  declares  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
pure  Judaism,  the  whole  duty   of    Israelites   to    their   Eternal  God. 
Whenever    we    unclasp  the    sacred  volume  of  our    Scriptures,   and 
peruse  its  heavenly  w^ords  of  inspiration,  with  minds  unbiassed  by  the 
blind  fanaticism  of  an  intolerant  and  bigoted  age,  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  perceive  the  matchless  beauty  and  sublime  truth  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  relio;ion  of  our  race,  and  which  the  Psalmist  so 
faithfully  describes  as  "  the  lamp,"  "  the  light,"  and  the  "  way  of  life." 
But  not  alone  are  w'e  so   forcibly  struck  with  their  beauty  and  their 
truth  ;  for  when,  indeed,  with  heart  and  mind  devoted  to  the  holy  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  acquiring   truth,  we  study   that  wonderful 
book  upon   the  pages  of  which  God's  laws  are  written,  teeming  with 
God's  own  love,  mercy  and  goodness,  then  is  it  that  we  discover  also 
why  this  school  of  Judaism  has  been  permitted  by  Providence  to  with- 
stand the  manifold  blows  which  have  been  levelled  against   it,  why 
this  school  has  grown  great  and  powerful,  and  has  triumphed  so  signally 
over  its  enemies.     Then  do  we  learn  from  the  Bible  itself,  that  it  is 
because  its  doctrines  are   the  doctrines  of    Moses,  the   doctrines   of 
Samuel,  the  doctrines  of  David,  the  doctrines  of  Isaiah,  the  doctrines 
of  all  the  prophets,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  even  the  very  principles 
of  Sinai,  which,  being  truth,  must  be  as  the  God  of  Truth — immutable 
and  eternal.     Thus,  my  friends,  in  the  text  which  I  have  submitted  to 
3^our  notice,  are  set  forth  the  vital  principles   of  our  ancient   faith, 
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principles  which  form  the  basis  of  that  scliool  to  which  I  have  the 
lionor  of  beloniririo:. 

"  And  now,  O  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee, 
but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul.  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  own  good." 

Five  conditions  are  here  required  of  us  by  the  Lord,  in  order  that 
our  duty  towards  him  may  be  faithfully  discharged,  and  our  own  good 
accomplished  thereby.     These  conditions  are  as  follow : — 

First.  To  fear  the  Lord. 

Second.  To  walk  in  all  His  ways. 

Third,  To  love  him. 

Fourth.  To  serve  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul. 

Fifth.  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes. 

Upon  each  of  these  let  us  reflect  the  light  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
so  that  we  may  arise  from  our  meditations  wiser  and  better,  and  the 
more  enabled  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  God,  and  our  high  mission  to 
our  fellow-creatures. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  fear  the  Lord.  To  fear  God  implies  to 
know  God,  and  not  alone  to  know  Him,  but  to  know  Him  rightly. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  not  difficult. 
"  Ask  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  they  shall  tell  thee,  the  earth  and  it  shall 
teach  thee,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  they  shall  declare  unto  thee  that 
it  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  which  has  wrought  them."  Thus  all  nature 
teaches  us  to  know  God.  The  star-spangled  firmament  which  extends 
above  our  heads,  the  beautiful  green  trees  whose  leafy  robes  are  kissed 
by  the  gentle  zephyrs,  the  roaring  cascade  which  descends  the  rugged 
mountain  side,  the  rivulet  which  sweetly  murmurs  to  the  breeze  its 
song  of  joy  and  gratitude,  the  birds  which  gayly  sing  in  harmonious 
accents  the  praises  of  Heaven,  all  unite  in  concert  to  declare  God's  ex- 
istence and  to  confound  the  atheist.  Whithersoever  we  look,  whether 
on  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderate  of  the  works  of  creation,  or  on 
the  most  stupendous  and  magnificent,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a 
Great  Creator  are  wonderfully  displayed.  Surely,  then,  we  cannot 
fail  to  know  God.  But  to  know  him  rightly  is  to  take  good  heed 
that  we  fall  not  either  into  superstition  or  infidelity.  God  is  spirit,  pure 
and  holy ,^  incorporeal  and  indivisible,  eternal  and  immutable,  oxe,  and 
ONLY  ONE,  to  whom  none  can  be  compared,  to  whom  no  likeness  can  be 
ascribed,  omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  supremely  in- 
telligent, powerful  and  beneficent,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  reason,  the  life  and   the  motion  of  all  bein^'-s 
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tlie  j)ro(lii(H'r  of  (.'vcrytliin^'-,  tlie  (;t(*iii;il  kiri'r,  fatlior,  ruler  and 
preserver  of  the  world,  the  only  creator,  ;uh1  the  Bole  savior  of  man- 
kind. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  God's  existence  and  heinir,  whicli  teaches  ns 
to  fear  God;  for  as  we  increase  in  our  knowledi^e  of  1 1  is  attributes, 
BO  iriust  our  fear  increase  as  our  niinds  become  filled  with  conceptions 
of  His  innjesty  and  His  power.  I>ut  with  this  fear  which  we  are  to 
entertain  for  God,  we  liave  also  to  place  our  unbounded  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  His  mercy,  love,  and  goodness.  The  fear  of  all  other 
powers  is  to  weaken  confidence,  while  the  fear  of  God  binds  us 
stron<yer  to  Him,  and  opens  our  hearts  towards  Him  as  the  source 
"wlience  all  our  ha])piness  is  to  sprini^:.  Thus  when  we  fear  God  we 
have  to  look  up  towards  Him  as  the  object  of  our  worship  and  adora- 
tion, for  though  the  prayers  we  send  up  to  heaven  cannot  possibly 
conve}^  anything  new  to  God,  and  cannot  in  any  way  affect  Him,  yet 
tliey  work  a  miglity  change  in  ourselves  for  our  "  own  good,"  by 
making  us  fit  subjects  for  God's  love  and  for  the  reception  of  His 
Divine  blessing. 

This  is  the  Mosaic  idea  of  God,  and  even  this  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  so  strongly  inculcated  by  the  teachings  of  the  Judaism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  by  the  school  of  modern  Jewish  reformers.  This 
belief  in  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  is  the  groundwork  upon 
which  all  the  Judaism  of  the  present  day  is  based.  It  is  the  grand 
centre  to  wdiich  everything  else  converges  ;  it  is  the  first  great  step 
towards  religious  protection ;  the  point  from  which  all  the  other 
doctrines  mnst  emanate.  With  this  firm  conviction  deeply  impressed 
in  our  minds  and  hearts,  we  are  next  rerpiired  by  the  Lord — 

To  walk  in  all  His  ways. 

Here  is  a  condition  w^hich  at  first  sight  seems  almost  impossible  to 
be  fulfilled,  for  how  can  man,  frail  man,  weak  and  erring  in  his  nature, 
attempt  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  Maker  ?  Hath  not  the  Lord  said, 
"My  ways  are  not  your  w^ays,  neither  are  my  thoughts  your  thoughts  ?  " 
Yet  is  there  no  impossible  demand,  but  once  again  is  the  purity  of  true 
Judaism  shining  with  a  brilliant  lustre.  The  laws  of  God  are  given 
us  that  w^e  may  live  in  them  and  not  die  by  them  ;  they  are  intended 
for  our  happiness  in  this  world  and  for  our  salvation  in  the  future,  i 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  God's  laws  must  be  plain  and  self-evident, 
that  thev  need  no  circuitous  treatises,  no  lena-thened  dissertations  to 
explain  them,  that  they  can  never  aim  at  impossibilities  or  make  unjust 
demands.  Though  God  is  infinitely  above  us  in  wisdom  and  glory, 
though  indeed  "  His  ways  are  not  ours,"  yet,  through  the  Divine 
essence  which  he  has  implanted  wathin  us,  we  are  enabled,  in  a  minor 
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degree,  to  compreliend  His  ways  and  to  walk  humbly  in  them.  The 
ways  of  God  constitute  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  mani- 
fested in  the  goodness  of  God.  For  when  Moses  prayed  before  the 
Lord,  "  I  beseech  thee,  let  me  see  thy  glory,"  the  voice  of  inspiration 
answered  him,  ''  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thy  face." 
!Now,  since  the  ways  of  God  are  His  glory,  and  His  glory  is  His  good- 
ness, we  are  enabled  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God  since  He  has  given  ns 
the  power,  provided  we  have  the  will,  to  be  good  and  virtuous.  The 
wavs  of  God  are  seen  in  His  unbounded  love,  in  His  forbearance,  in 
His  benevolence,  in  His  mercy,  in  His  charity,  in  His  universal  tolera- 
tion, and  in  His  divine  justice  to  all  His  creatures.  So,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  walk  in  His  ways  when  we  strive  to  be  loving,  forbearing, 
benevolent,  merciful,  charitable,  tolerant  and  just  to  all  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

This,  again,  is  the  sublime  idea  of  Moses,  and  even  this  is  the  idea  of 
tlie  Judaism  as  preached  by  the  reform  school.  "  Be  good,  be  vir- 
tuous," is  the  doctrine  of  our  Judaism.  "  Do  to  thy  neighbor  as  thou 
wouldst  have  him  do  to  thee."  The  intolerance  of  religious  belief  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  therefore  be  you  no  longer  intolerant.  If 
the  nations  have  done  you  wrong,  they  are  now  repairing  the  wrong. 
Therefore  be  you  ready  to  vie  w4tli  them  in  toleration.  "Have  we  not 
all  one  Father  ?  Has  not  one  God  created  ns  ?"  All  are  the  children 
of  God;  all  must,  then,  be  brothers.  Live  in  peace  and  good-will  with 
all  men.  Be  kind,  be  loving,  be  charitable  to  your  brethren,  even  as 
you  would  have  God  be  to  you. 

These  are  the  teachings  of  the  Reform  School  of  Judaism,  and  these 
are  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  School  of  Judaism,  which  when  taken 
to  heart  will  render  us  ready  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition — 

To  love  the  Lord. 

The  existence  and  unity  of  God  being  fully  established  in  our  minds, 
and  the  reverence  of  His  holy  name  being  thereby  promoted  in  our 
hearts,  added  to  the  firm  determination  "  to  walk  in  all  His  waj'S,"  and 
to  endeavor  humbly  to  become,  like  Him,  good  and  virtuous,  will 
together  render  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition,  "to  love  the 
Lord,"  a  comparatively  easy  task.  For  when  w^e  reflect  on  His  pure 
and  Divine  nature.  His  endless  mercy  and  His  immeasurable  goodness, 
the  feeling  of  love  rises  spontaneously  in  our  breasts,  and  our  souls  are 
filled  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  affection  towards  the  Author  of 
all  that  is  so  beautiful  and  so  noble  in  nature.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  loving  Llim,  for  even  as  a  child  lovetli  its  parents,  through  whose 
fostering  care  and  tender  solicitude  it  is  reared  through  all  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  infancy,  through  whose  devoted  attachment  its  young 
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life  is  iniide  jo^'ons  and  liappy,  ho  niust  we  love  our  Heavenly  Father, 
tlironirli  whose  bounty  we  ]iv(;,  through  whoFe  benevolence  we  are 
sustained.  Love  boiijets  love.  "And  thou  nhalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  bouI  and  with  all  thy  mi^^lit," 
beconios,  therefore,  a  connnand  which  finds  itj-  echo  in  our  very  natures, 
80  soon  as  we  revere  the  God  of  our  knowledi,'e  and  endeavor  to  walk  j 
in  His  ways.  This  feeling  of  love,  again,  operates  for  our  "  own  good,"  ij 
for  when  our  hearts  are  thus  uplifted  towards  the  throne  of  grace,  the  I 
mishaps  and  troubles  of  our  earthly  life  weigh  not  with  such  heaviness 
upon  us.  In  every  calamity  we  turn  to  our  Maker,  with  a  firm  con- 
fidence tliat  He  will  not  forsake  us.  Our  overcharged  hearts  are  laid 
bare  before  His  gracious  presence,  and  thus  when  even  the  chastening 
liand  of  death  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  robbed  us  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest,  the  love  of  our  God  is  a  fruitful  source  of  comfort;  for  while 
smarting  under  the  wounds  of  affliction,  we  yet  feel  that  death  is  not 
the  end  of  life,  but  that  there  will  be  a  time  wdien  our  spirits  will  join 
the  spirits  of  our  loved  ones,  where  pain  and  grief  are  unknown,  and 
where  celestial  joys  await  the  souls  of  the  good,  even  life  for  evermore, 
before  the  throne  of  Almighty  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  as  taught  by  the  Judaism 
of  the  present  age,  which  is  in  reality  ^e  Judaism  of  Moses,  the  true 
and  only  orthodox  system  of  Judaism  and  of  pure  religion,  which 
has  been,  is  now.  and  will  forever  remain  firm  and  unchangeable. 
Thus,  with  this  feeling  of  love  continually  burning  within  us,  we  are 
led  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fourth  condition — 

To  serve  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul. 

Obedience  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  love.  Where  love  reigns, 
self  will  is  subdued,  and  the  liner  qualities  of  human  nature  are  pre- 
dominant. Thus  the  earnest  desire  to  please  is  ever  foremost  in  our 
thoughts,  and  produces  its  effect  upon  our  actions.  We  study  bow 
best  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  our  beloved,  we  labor  to  render  ourselves 
acceptable  in  their  eyes,  and  we  strive  our  utmost  to  win  their  love  in 
return.  If,  then,  these  are  the  results  of  a  love  which  has  for  its  objects 
earthly  beings  like  ourselves,  how  much  greater  should  be  the  results 
of  the  love  we  have  for  our  God  ?  With  this  love,  one  of  the  highest 
sentiments  of  humanity  is  blended — the  sentiment  of  gratitude.  We 
love  God,  not  alone  because  we  know  that  He  is  so  good  and  so  pure, 
not  alone  because  by  walking  in  His  ways  we  are  drawn  irresistibly 
towards  Him,  but  because  we  feel  we  owe  Him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never,  never  be  paid,  but  which  daily  becomes  augmented 
as  His  heavenly  favors  continue  to  descend  upon  us.  This  feeling  of 
gratitude  then  arouses  us  to  obedience.     We  burn  ardently  to  show 
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our  love  and  our  appreciation  of  His  favors,  not  merely  by  words  wbicli 
too  often  come  only  from  the  lips,  but  by  deeds,  by  deeds  of  obedience, 
by  the  general  tone  and  conduct  of  our  lives.  Thus  we  strive  "  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul,"  even  as  commanded  by  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  the  expounder  of  pure  Judaism.  To  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea  is  tlie  doctrine  whicli  the  Keform  School  of  the 
present  age  aims  so  zealously  to  disseminate.  Serve  the  Lord  with 
heart  and  soul.  Be  sincere  in  your  professions,  maintain  your  princi- 
ples, and  act  up  to  them.  Do  what  you  believe  to  be  right,  for  it  is  the 
doing  which  is  acceptable,  and  not  the  believing.  Before  the  throne 
of  God,  hypocrisy  and  deceit  are  unknown.  When,  therefore,  you 
assume  the  cloak  of  religion  to  screen  the  defects  of  your  private  lives, 
when,  with  sanctimonious  mien,  you  think  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  your 
failings  and  your  short-comings,  you  commit  a  mockery  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  and  profane  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  you  profess  to 
worship.  "  Therefore,"  says  the  Beform  School  of  Judaism,  "  serve 
the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul.  Be  sincere,  be  truthful,  be  zealous  in 
your  worship,"  for  then,  and  then,  only,  will  3^ou  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
fifth  condition — 

To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  his  statutes. 

And  now,  my  dear  hearers,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  need  ye  be 
told  what  constitute  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His 
statutes  ? "  Does  not  your  innate  sense  of  right  tell  you  that  God's 
commandments  and  God's  statutes  must  be  principles,  principles  that 
can  have  no  beginning  and  no  end,  principles  that  have  been  and  must 
forever  be  co-existent  with  the  Deit}",  principles  that  can  never  be 
liable  to  change  or  alteration?  What,  then,  are  these  principles? 
These  principles,  my  hearers,  are  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  the 
firm,  immovable  basis  upon  which  all  religious  superstructures  have 
been  erected,  without  which  all  theories  of  religion  are  but  as  shifting 
as  the  fleeting  clouds.  Truth  is  the  grand  end  of  these  principles,  the 
point  to  which  they  tend — Truth,  pure,  holy,  Divine  truth  !  Virtue 
and  morality  are  the  climax  of  these  principles.  Our  duty  to  God 
and  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  are  the  lessons  which  these  principles 
inculcate. 

"  The  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes  "  are  amply  ex- 
plained in  the  words  of  the  text.  "  To  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk 
in  all  His  ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
"^11  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."  This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
for  in  these  precepts  are  contained  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
and  His  statutes,"  and  in  these  "commandments  and  statutes"  are 
embodied  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man. 
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Wlion,  tlicrefore,  the  lieforin  Scliool  aBserts  tliat  Judaisin  is  spirit 
and  not  letter,  tliat  it  consists  in  olicdicnco  and  not  in  ofitcntatious 
display,  that  it  aims  at  moral  perfection  and  not  at  meaningless  cere- 
monies and  antiquated  forms,  it  propounds  no  new  doctrine,  but  mere- 
ly echoes  the  simple  teachinj^s  of  Moses,  and  of  all  the  j)rophet8  and 
inspired  men  of  Israel.  Much  that  is  in  the  Jiible  is  intended  only  for 
Israel's  observance  when  under  certain  circumstances,  in  certain  times 
and  countries.  These  are  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  which  must  be 
adapted  to  the  recpiirements  of  the  age.  As  a  nation,  the  Israelites,  at 
the  time  of  their  redemption,  when  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  even 
when  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  requii-ed  those  external  aids  to  religion 
with  which  the  Scriptures  abound.  Naturally  enough  it  required  years 
and  years  of  intellectual  progression  to  fit  them  for  the  abstract  idea 
of  religion.  But  that  these  externals  were  never  intended  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  principles,  that  these  ceremonies  and  ritualistic  ob- 
servances are  capable  of  being  changed,  amended,  and  even  dispensed 
with  altogether,  the  Bible  itself  affords  us  the  strongest  proof.  When, 
therefore,  the  Beform  School  proposes  to  abandon  old  forms  which 
have  now  no  other  recommendation  save  that  of  age,  and  to  substitute 
in  their  place  those  which  in  these  days  of  progression  and  enlighten- 
ment are  much  better  suited  to  act  as  the  means  to  the  end,  it  again 
proposes  nothing  which  is  not  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  itself. 
Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  principles.  The  principles  of  the  Beform 
School  are  the  principles  of  Moses ;  the  doctrines  it  propounds  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  the  Judaism  it  sets  before  the  world  is  the 
Judaism  of  our  ancestors,  the  true  Judaism,  the  internal  Judaism, 
shorn  of  its  outer  covering,  which,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  grown 
so  thickly  as  almost  to  hide  the  beauties  of  those  very  principles  it  was 
intended  to  foster. 

Hold  fast,  then,  brethren,  to  the  teachings  of  this  great  school;  hold 
fast  to  its  principles,  hold  fast  to  its  doctrines,  '*'  for  they  are  thy  life 
and  the  prolongation  of  thy  days."  They  are  the  only  pure  and  holj 
principles  of  religion — the  only  true  doctrines  of  Mosaic  Judaism,  for 
thus  speaketh  the  text — 

"  And  now,  O,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul. 

"  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  for  thy  own  good."  • 

Truly,  Israel,  for"  thy  own  good,"  for  then  will  it  be  well  with  thee 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and  then  wall  the  gracious  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  delight  to  dwell  w^itli  thee,  and  to  bless  thee,  which 
blessing  I  now  most  fervently  invoke  upon  you. 


THE   LIFE    OF   SHABTHAI   ZEYI. 

BY    JACOB    JABETII    (1752    A.  C.) 

[Translated  from  the  Hebrew.] 

(Concluded  from  page  505.) 

It  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  Shabthai  resolved  to  accom' 
plish  tlie  prophecies  of  Nathan  Ashkenasi,  and  to  go  to  Kostanti- 
iieh  (Constantinople),  in  order  to  take  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the 
Sultan,  tlie  Mahomedan  emperor,  and  to  place  it  on  his  own  head.  On 
approacliing  that  city,  he  was  informed  that  the  Sultan  was  at  Andria- 
nopoli  (Adrianople) ;  and  he  therefore  determined  upon  speaking  with 
the  grand  vizier,  who  was  next  in  authority  to  the  Sultan.  But  the 
vizier,  having  been  previously  informed  of  his  arrival,  sent  out  a  well- 
fitted  and  powerful  vessel  to  meet  him,  and  did  not  admit  him  into  his 
presence,  but  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  severely  chastised,  and  then 
thrust  into  prison.  Yet  this  did  not  discourage  the  hearts  of  those  w^ho 
believed  in  him,  but  rather  confirmed  them  in  their  delusion,  because, 
said  they,  "  this  was  the  identical  sign  of  the  Messiah,"  wlio  was  to 
be  first  humbled  and  despised  before  he  could  be  elevated  and  exalted. 
During  the  wliole  time  of  his  imprisonment,  the  Jews  testified  great 
reverence  for  him.  Day  after  day  persons  came  from  distant  places 
to  "inquire  in  his  temple,"  to  "seek  his  good  graces,"  and  to  gain  his 
favor  by  inquiries  after  his  health,  and  appearing  before  him  with  pre- 
sents and  thanksgiving. 

Tlius  perceiving  that  the  Jews  were  still  reposing  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  he  endeavored  still  more  to  encourage  and  confirm 
them  in  their  belief.  He  ordered  them  to  abolish  the  fasting  and 
mourning  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  but  to  celebrate  that  day  as  a  festival,  it 
being  his  birth-day,  and  to  appoint  it  a  day  of  comfort.  He  also  gave 
them  instructions  what  prayers  to  offer  on  that  day,  how  to  perforin 
the  ceremony  of  Kidusli  (sanctification)  over  the  cup,  and  what  psalms 
to  chant.  The  same  directions  he  sent  to  Smyrna,  and  many  of  the 
Jews  obeyed  his  instructions. 

After  this  he  appointed  messengers,  who  were  to  go  to  all  commu- 
nities of  the  captivity  to  proclaim  his  sacred  mission  throughout  the 
universe,  and  to  establish  his  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  all  Israel.  But 
these  messengers  never  went,  though  no  reason  for  their  disobedience 
w^as  ever  stated.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  Providence  hindered  them 
from  going,  lest  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Israel  should  have  been  led 
astra}^  At  that  time  many  other  prophets  rose  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  messiahship  of  Shabthai.     This  made  him  haughty,  even  to  inso- 
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lence,  ro  tliat  lie  arrogated  to  liiinfielf  tlie  introduction  of  many  inno- 
vations. TIk!  people  also  went  through  a  rigorous  and  thorough  peni- 
tence. Indeed,  in  that  respect,  the  event  ])roduced  a  salutary  effect. 
Every  one  was  wrapped  up  in  ])ious  devotion,  and  earnest  in  repent- 
ance, in  the  outpouring  of  ])rayer6  and  the  dispensing  of  charity,  espe- 
cially at  Salonika:  The  i)iou5  and  charitable  deeds  that  were  tliere 
performed  it  is  impossihle  to  describe.  There  was  no  poor  man  in 
that  city  but  was  amply  supplied  with  money,  in  order  to  apply  and 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  day  and  night.  They  quitted 
all  their  business;  some  sold  their  goods  for  half  the  value,  only  to  be 
the  more  able  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  penitence  and  piety. 

Now  when  the  Sultan  heard  of  Shabthai,  he  sent  for  his  physician, 
H.  Mushe  Ben  Haphael,  a  descendant  of  Arbabanel,  and  commanded 
his  attendance.  K.  Mushe  was  much  affricrh ted  at  this  biddinsr;  but 
he  hastened  to  obey,  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward 
the  ground,  and  asked  what  his  master  desired  of  his  servant,  and 
solicited  his  grace.  But  the  Sultan  said,  "Eise,  and  I  will  do  kindness 
unto  thee ;  yet  I  am  surpassed  at  thy  conduct,  for,  behold,  into  thy 
hands  I  trust  my  life.  Thou  art  the  keeper  of  my  head,  and  the 
watcher,  of  my  health.  Since  I  have  always  found  thee  a  faithful 
servant  to  me,  why  didst  thou  not  bring  to  my  ear  that  there  existed 
among  you  Jews  a  man  presuming  to  be  the  Messiah?  My  officers, 
the  Paschas  of  Alexandria,  Egypt  (Missa)  and  Salonika,  have  informed 
me  that  the  Jews  in  all  places  publicly  glory  in  their  hopes  and  expec- 
tations that  ere  long  Jerusalem  will  be  restored  to  them,  and  the 
temple  rebuilt."  Thereupon  the  physician,  R.  Mushe,  answered : 
"  May  your  highness  believe  me,  that  I  myself  have  not  ascertained 
the  truth  of  this  matter.  I  also  have  heard  them  speak  of  it,  and 
'mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof ; '  but  I  am  loath  to  believe  such 
rumors,  for,  according  to  our  holy  prophets,  the  time  when  the  Lord 
our  God  w^ill  come  to  redeem  us,  and  send  our  true  Messiah,  will  by 
no  means  be  as  tranquil  and  peaceable  as  the  present,  and  such  a  calm 
will  not  prevail ;  but  the  great  trumpet  will  be  blown,  and  its  soimd 
be  heard^throughout  the  universe,  and  all  the  nations  will  know  and 
perceive  that  the  Lord  is  redeeming  Israel."  After  which  the  Sultan 
said,  *' I  will  have  this  affair  rigidly  examined,  and  will  myself  search 
into  it,  to  arrive  at  the  truth." 

Then  the  Sultan  sent  four  messenorers  to  brincr  Shabthai  before  him, 
and  when  they  had  brought  him,  and  he  stood  before  the  Sultan,  the 
monarch  showed  him  great  reverence ;  for  although  it  is  customary 
with  the  Mohamedan  emperors  not  to  admit  any  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  king  into  their  presence,  but  to  speak  with  them  from  behind 
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a  curtain,  yet  with  Sliabthai  the  Sultan  spoke  face  to  face.  Having 
come  before  the  Sultan,  Sliabthai  fell  upon  his  face,  and  prostrated 
himself  upon  the  ground;  but  the  monarch  bid  him  rise,  and  he  rose 
and  knelt  before  him.  Then  the  Sultan  said,  "Behold,  I  have  heard 
oftentimes  of  thee,  that  thou  art  a  divine  man,  that  thou  intendest  to 
redeem  Israel  from  their  captivity,  and  to  lead  them  to  Jerusalem  into 
my  realm.  Now  speak  the  truth,  if  thou  art  a  true  messenger  from 
the  God  of  Abraham,  like  as  Moses  and  Aaron  were  faithful  messen- 
gers, perform  a  miracle  before  me,  like  as  they  did  before  Pharaoh  and 
his  servants ;  then  my  aid  shall  be  with  thee,  and  I  will  furnish  thee 
succor  and  assistance  throughout  my  kingdom,  and  I  shall  consider 
the  Jews  as  my  brethren.     Comply,  then,  with  my  request." 

Then  Shabtliai  replied,  trembling  with  fear,  "My  Lord  and  Sultan, 
I  am  a  learned  Jew,  and  the  great  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  I  have 
feared  from  my  youth  until  this  day.  As  to  the  people  saying  of  me 
that  I  am  the  Messiah,  whenever  the  time  will  arrive,  when  it  will 
please  the  great  God  to  redeem  Israel,  the  event  will  take  place ;  but 
whether  it  will  be  accomplished  through  me  or  another,  that  is  only 
known  to  our  Lord."  AVhen  the  Sultan  heard  his  words,  he  was  very 
wroth,  and  said,  "If  it  be  true  as  thou  saj'est  that  thou  fearest  the 
Lord,  I  will  tempt  thee  also  as  the  Lord  tempted  Abraham  thy  ances- 
tor. I  will  order  thee  to  be  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and  then  I  will 
shoot  three  arrows  at  thee,  and  if  thou  remainest  alive,  I  also  will  ac- 
knowledge thee,  and  receive  thee  as  Messiah."  Then  Shabthai  suppli- 
cated to  be  spared,  and  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  evil 
of  shooting  the  arrows,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
trial.  But  the  Sultan  said  to  him,  "If  thou  wilt  become  a  Mahome- 
tan like  myself,  I  will  pardon  thee  all  that  thou  hast  done."  On  hear- 
ing this,  Shabthai  took  a  turban  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants and  put  it  on  his  own  head  ;  thus  the  king  was  appeased,  and  the 
event  pleased  all  the  princes.  Shabthai  then  remained  in  the  palace 
of  the  king,  l>e  partook  with  them  of  their  food  of  abomination,  and 
defiled  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat,  and  with  the  wine 
which  he  drank,  and  went  to  their  places  of  worship ;  in  short,  instead 
of  a  messiah  and  redeemer,  he  became  a  good  Turk  and  Mahometan. 
And  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  had  become  a  Mahometan,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  Elijah  Zevi,  at  Smyrna,  acquainting  him  that  he  had 
now^  embraced  the  faith  of  a  Mahometan. 

Fronj  that  day  many  Jews  and  Mahometans  flocked  to  him  ;  also 
renegades  went  to  him.  But  ho  behaved  insolently  as  before  ;  some- 
times he  offered  prayers  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jews,  and  some- 
times according  to  those  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  all  his  actions  were 
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stran^^c  and  coiilj-adicjtory.  At  last,  wlion  tlio  kin^  perceived  that 
tliero  were  jet  many  adhering  to  liiin,  he  feared  that  it  mi^^ht  lead  to 
iiiiscliievous  resultB,  and  tlierelore  sent  him  to  prison.  rretendin<5  to 
he  friendly  with  him,  lie  ^^ave  him  s(jme  oHice  and  employment  in  the 
prison,  but  in  faet  he  held  him  confined  to  see  what  were  his  ultimate 
views. 

Now  when  his  friends  and  followers  saw  this,  they  estranged  them- 
selves from  him  one  by  one,  and  went  away,  because  they  feared  for 
their  lives,  that  evil  miglit  befall  them  also  ;  and  not  long  after  lie  fell 
and  sick  died. 

All  these  particulars  I  have  gathered  from  lovers  of  truth. 
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FKOM    THE    GERMAN    OF    DR.    LUDWIG    PHILIPPSOHX. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 
(Concluded  from  page  488.) 

If  we  have  now  made  clear  the  historical  necessity  for  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  as  also  the  conditions  by  which  it  was 
attained,  let  us  proceed  briefly  to  review  the  facts  as  they  arose. 

After  the  final  conflicts  with  the  ^^agan  Romans,  the  Jews  had  ob- 
tained the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  during  its  enjoyment 
gained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  possessed  entire  civil 
and  religious  freedom  in  so  far  as  the  former  anywhere  existed.  The 
first  Roman  emperors  who  adopted  the  Christian  religion  were  com- 
pelled to  exercise  their  rule  tolerantly,  in  their  half-heathen,  half- 
Christian  dominions.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Christian  church  ob- 
tained temporal  sway,  it  began  to  oppose  the  Jews,  even  in  their  very 
existence.  Bishops  who  w^ere  held  to  be  shining  lights  among  the 
church  Fathers,  such  as  the  holy  Ambrosius,  Cyril,  and  others,  hurled 
anathemas  and  excited  the  populace  against  the  Jews.  Synagogues 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  whole  communities  compelled  by  means  of 
murder  and  plunder  to  self-expatriation.  The  councils  having  recog- 
nized that  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  won  over  to  Christianity  in  the 
mass,  zealously  opposed  all  peaceful  social  intercourse  with  them. 
Marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians  were  interdicted ;  the 
Christians  were  forbidden  even  to  eat  with  the  Jew ;  the  Jews  to  have 
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Christian  slaves  and  servants,  while  the  Christians  were  allowed  to 
employ  Jews  in  these  capacities.  Under  such  influence,  tlie  emperors 
issued  successive  decrees,  by  which  the  municipal  condition  of  the 
Jews  became  more  and  more  fettered ;  they  were  expelled  from  the 
army,  excluded  from  the  civil  service,  and  were  at  length  deprived  of 
all  oflSces  of  honor  in  the  municipalities,  till  under  the  emperors 
Honoriiis  and  Arcadius,  in  the  year  430,  they  were  wholly  despoiled 
of  all  civil  rights,  and  degraded  to  the  very  lowest  class  among  the 
people.  It  is  here  worthy  of  special  note,  that  these  very  decrees  (pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus)  declare  the  Jews  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  thus  testify  that  they  were  issued  on  religious  grounds  only. 
For  these  decrees,  while  successively  depriving  the  Jews  of  one  right 
after  the  other,  contain  consolatory  and  laudatory  expressions,  and  refer 
to  such  remnants  of  civil  liberty  as  were  preserved,  till  the  final  stroke 
was  put  to  this  cruel  spoliation.  Thus  the  church  had  deprived  the 
Jews  of  all  legal  rights,  had  excluded  them  from  all  civil  societ}^,  long 
before  feudalism  had  come  into  existence. 

When  Moslemism  subdued  and  overspread  the  Eastern  world,  it  as- 
sumed, politically  only,  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Jews.  Islamism 
sought  but  empire,  and  never  practised  religious  persecution  against 
the  Israelites.  When  excluding  the  Jews  from  public  functions  (those 
connected  with  the  financial  administration  excepted),  and  even  when 
depriving  them  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  true  believers,  as  their  right, 
Mahomedanism  granted  to  the  Israelites  religious  toleration  ;  but  when 
the  East  early  relapsed  into  a  state  of  stagnation  and  non-progress, 
when  the  elements  of  despotism  developed  themselves  more  and  more 
in  Mahomedan  rule,  the  Jews  participated  in  this  degeneracy,  and  be- 
came an  ignorant,  motionless,  spiritless  mass. 

In  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Jews  enjoyed  under  the  Goths  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  This  rendered  it  the  more  natural  that  the  Catholic 
Franks  should  regard  them  as  adversaries,  should  deprive  them  of  their 
legal  immunities,  and  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  clergy,  should 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  their  religious  worship,  encroach  upon 
their  possessions,  and  coerce  them  to  accept  bnptism.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, the  Jews  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Moors  as  that  of  deliverers, 
who  insured  to  them  renewed  security  and  peace. 

In  the  extensive  dominions  of  Charles  the  Great,  at  the  time  when 
feudalism  began  to  prevail,  the  Jews  were  of  infinite  service  in  the 
State.  Their  frequent  journeys,  their  wide-spreading  connections,  their 
acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  the  enipire,  their  dexterity,  tact  and 
activity,  singularly  qualified  them  for  the  peHbrmance  of  business  of 
various  kinds ;  in  circumstances  too  where  the  ignorance  of  the  great, 
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jind  ('V(Mi  of  tlio  (H-clesiafitics,  and  tlie  abject  condition  of  tlie  people, 
would  liave  given  rii-e  to  consideralile  cinliarraHsment.  On  tlicfie  ac- 
counts lavor  was  sliown  tliein  ;  ponnission  to  liold  landed  ]>roperty,  and 
protection  against  encroachment  and  oppression  were  granted  tliem. 
The  weaker,  liowever,  the  royal  rule  of  Charles'  and  Louis'  BuccessorB 
becanie,  the  more  enmity  the  clergy  and  councils  showed  towards  the 
Jews,  the  more  the  feudal  system  developed  itself,  the  deeper  sank  the 
Jewish  race  into  the  condition  we  have  above  described  ;  demands  upon 
them  i'or  money  became  more  and  more  numerous  ;  taxes  on  beds, 
parchments  and  kitchens,  taxes  for  com ings-in  and  goings-out  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  aTid  formed  at  least  one  source  of  the  interest  en- 
tertained by  the  monarch  in  the  presence  of  Jews  in  his  dominions. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  feudal  system  assigned  to  the  Israelites  a 
position  which,  though  denying  them  all  rights,  was  yet  determined 
by  law,  when  tlie  church,  to  whose  power  the  Crusades  had  given  a 
fresh  impulse,  reintroduced  in  an  extended  form  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  throughout  Europe.  The  first  outbreak  of  the  Crusades  reached 
the  Jews,  and  the  flames  spread  from  its  birth-place,  Treves,  over  the 
whole  empire.  Metz,  Cologne,  Worms,  Mayence,  Speyer,  prepared 
destruction  and  death  to  the  proscribed  sons  of  Israel.  They  fled  to 
Moravia,  Silesia  and  Poland.  After  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  the  re- 
vival of  the  accusations  against  them  of  purloining  the  host  and  of 
drinking  the  blood  of  Chriatian  children,  excited  the  people  to  frenzy 
and  to  deeds  of  blood,  and  thousands  of  Jews,  without  distin<;tion  of 
a£:e  or  sex,  were  mercilessly  sacrificed.  The  carnao^e  beijan  on  this  oc- 
casion  in  Switzerland  and  extended  to  the  borders  of  Poland.  These 
abominations  did  not  cease  till  the  years  of  the  Reformation,  and  even 
then  were  occasionally  revived ;  while  in  their  social  position  they 
were  even  the  more  enslaved ;  they  were  denied  all  connection  with 
human  society,  they  were  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  world's 
movements.  They  paid  tribute  for  their  very  bodies,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

While  often  exposed  to  murderous  violence  on  the  blood-stained  soil 
of  Germany,  but  allowed  to  exist  as  a  race,  they  were  repeatedly  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  France,  and  England.  From  Spain,  where  under 
the  Moorish  rule  the  Jews  had  attained  a  high  social,  literary,  and 
scientific  position,  they  were  in  the  year  1492  wholly  expelled  by  the 
expeller  of  the  Moors,  Ferdinand.  Three  hundred  thousand  left  their 
beautiful  fatherland  ;  of  these  some  perished  by  the  way,  others  fled  to 
Barbary,  and  others  sought  refuge  in  Turkey  and  Holland.  Four 
times  were  the  Jews  banished  from  France,  and  as  frequently  recalled. 
In  1290  they  were  driven  from  England,  where  they  had  long  dwelt 
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but  wliere  their  exclusion  from  all  save  financial  business  had  especially 
exposed  tliem  to  the  exactions  of  petty  sovereigns.  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell  thej  were  re-admitted  into  Great  Britain.  After  the  success- 
ful struggle  in  the  J^etherlands  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  11.,  they 
found  a  ready  asylum  in  that  country,  and  from  the  commencjcment  a 
recoo^nition  of  their  freedom  and  riohts. 

We  thus  perceive,  that  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Jews 
remained  wholly  excluded  from  municipal  society,  lived  in  separate 
quarters  of  the  town,  were  interdicted  from  holding  land,  from  exercis- 
ing certain  trades  and  callings,  from  pursuing  agriculture,  from  enter- 
ing into  commercial  pursuits,  and  from  adopting  the  vocation  of 
teachers.  They  were  further  excluded  from  the  civil  and  municipal 
services  of  the  State,  and  were  thus  forced  to  the  exclusive  assumption, 
as  the  sole  means  by  which  to  exist,  of  the  callings  of  money-lenders, 
hawkers  and  peddlers  ;  and  even  in  these  w^ere  subjected  to  enormous 
taxes,  and  to  the  payment  of  protection-money  and  head-money.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  with  respect  to  their  moral  treatment,  that  they 
were  everywhere  exposed  to  contempt  and  hatred,  everywhere  despised 
and  o])pressed.  Forbidden  to  approach  the  academies,  whether  of 
science  or  art,  shut  out  from  intellectual  communion  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  of  man, — they  were  thus,  for  mental  food,  cast  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Talmud  alone.  By  a  singular  accident,  the  faculty  of 
medicine  formed  the  sole  exception  to  this  wholesale  prohibition. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  passao-e 
through  fifteen  hundred  years  of  misery,  strong  elements  of  life  were 
yet  latent  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism.  The  first  of  these  was  their  in- 
flexible fidelity  to  the  religious  idea,  and  its  elaboration  in  Talmudism 
which  fidelity  neither  the  horror  of  death,  nor  the  martyrdom  of  con- 
tempt and  scorn,  nor  the  snare  of  the  tempter  was  of  power  to  shake. 
The  Jews  everj- where  saw  close  at  hand  the  boundary  line  over  which 
if  the}^  passed,  sorrow  and  suficring  were  left  behind — their  passao-e 
to  Christianity  or  to  Mahomedanism  ;  but  over  that  boundarj^  ^^^^Y 
passed  not.  And  this  fidelity  w^as  not  the  appanage  of  the  chosen 
few,  of  the  best  spirits  among  them,  but  of  the  mass;  of  the  last,  as 
of  the  first  members  of  their  race.  Besides  this,  they  found  within 
their  own  communities  cities  of  refuge  to  which  to  flee,  which  oftbred 
them  protection  from  the  infliction  of  outward  injustice  and  maltreat- 
ment. Cono-reii^ational  life  never  ceased  from  the  midst  of  them 
Wherever  ten  Jews  were  assembled  in  one  locality,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  congregation,  as  though  they  had  been  dwelling  upon 
the  free  soil  of  Palestine; — a  congregation  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ci})les  were  everywhere  personal  equality,  free  choice  of  their  oflicials, 
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ill  wliicli  dwelt  not  a  trace  of  the  eiistom  of  life-tenure  or  hereditary 
suceession;  a  distinct,  yet  powerful  echo  of  the  V(iice  of  Mosaism. 
Within  such  congregations,  the  synagogue  and  its  service  were  the 
first  uhjects  of  care;  then  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  the  indigent,  the  old  and  the  imprisoned  ;  for  poor  brides,  for  the 
dying,  and  for  tlie  interment  of  the  dead.  The  next  meteors  of  soli- 
citude were  the  schools,  some  destined  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
others  of  adults,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  were  naturally  restricted 
to  the  (h)main  of  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  learninir.  In  this  conjrre- 
gational  life  the  Jews  found  not  only  inexhaustible  sources  of  indem- 
niiication  for  external  evils,  and  some  means  to  avert  them,  but  also 
partial  compensation  for  their  exclusion  from  all  participation  in  general 
and  political  existence. 

A  second  shelter  the  Jew  found  in  tlie  sanctuary  of  domestic  or 
family  life.  Hepulsed  from  without,  man  seeks  consolation  in  the 
arms  of  those  dear  ones  belonging  to  him.  The  threshold  of  his  house 
is  the  boundary-stone  beyond  which  scorn  and  contumely  cannot  pass. 
Within,  he  iinds  the  love,  esteem,  and  reverence  denied  him  without. 
Among  the  Jews,  unbounded  was  the  intensity  of  family  ties  and  affec- 
tions. The  bond  between  parent  and  child,  and  the  conjugal  relation, 
were  alike  sacred  and  exalted,  prompting  to  efforts  and  sacrifices  the 
most  sublime.  The  exclusion  from  society,  and  the  binding  Talmudic 
statute,  necessarily  co-operated  to  keep  the  Jews  removed  and  free 
from  the  great  vices  of  the  age.  On  the  one  hand,  temperance  and 
chastity  disinclining  them  to  excess;  on  the  other,  an  entire  indispo- 
sition to  deeds  of  murder,  rapine,  violence,  brutality,  and  combative- 
ness,  were  deep-seated  qualities  in  the  Jewish  heart.  If  in  respect  of 
property  they  evinced  less  conscientiousness,  so  that  they  were  too 
often  prone  to  artifice,  deceit,  and  over-reaching ;  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  enforced  condition  may  this  be  with  justice  imputed,  while 
they  ever  abhorred  to  raise  their  hands  against  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  never  abandoned  themselves  to  profligacy  and  sensuality. 

All  this  in  combination,  my  hearers,  rendered  possible  and  effected 
the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  race  during  the  seventeen  centuries  of 
direst  persecution,  through  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  struggled  as  for  existence,  till  a  new  time  dawned  upon  them,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  The  position  of  isolation,  ex- 
clusion, and  repudiation,  in  which  ever  dwelt  this  race,  rendered  its 
amalgamation  with  other  peoples  impossible, — the  Religious  Idea,  of  I 
which  the  Jewish  mind  held  tenacious  possession,  whose  truth  had  per- 
meated the  very  being  of  this  race  from  its  first  to  its  last  member,  and 
endowed  it  with  resistless  force  and  was  its  isolating  peculiarity, — the 
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distinctive  character  imprinted  by  Talnuidism  on  daily  existence, — the 
aciiteness  of  intellect  developed  and  kept  alive  in  tlie  whole  mass  by 
a  I  mndic  studies, — congregational  life, — the  depth  and  strength  of 
family  ties  and  affections, — the  freedom  from  the  coarsest  vice.-^  and 
from  moral  depravit}^, — all  these  were,  I  repeat,  the  elements  wdiich,  in 
combination,  invested  the  Jewish  body  politic  with  a  resisting  power, 
that  enabled  them  to  repel  and  defy  the  forces  external  to  themselves 
aiming  at  their  annihilation.  Thus  the  Jews  furnish  historical  proof 
that  not  only  the  individual  man,  but  whole  races  of  men,  so  soon  as 
they  have  truth  dwelling  in  them,  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  power, 
whether  of  Church  or  State — by  any  oppression,  however  stringent  and 
enduring.  Jewdom  existed  not  only  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages, — Jewdom  not  only  outlived  the  dominion  of  the  Roman, — Jew- 
dom not  onl}^  witnessed  the  fall  of  all  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  migra- 
tions of  countless  races,  and  the  irruptions  of  new  ones. — it  survived 
not  only  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  Moslemism,  but  it  still  lives  on  to 
behold  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  the  development  of  new  social  and  re- 
ligious mutations.  It  has  done  yet  more.  With  this  new  era  it  was 
itself  born  to  new  life  ;  an  era  when  Judaism  and  Jewdom  have  stepped 
forth  from  their  isolation  and  exclusion  into  the  general  world  of  man. 
Thus  the  great  import  of  these  fifteen  hundred  years  is  this. 
The  Christian  Church  sought  to  annihilate  the  Jews,  and  with  them 
the  antagonism  to  itself,  of  which  they  are  the  depositaries.  Being 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion,  to  accomplish  its  aim,  it  con- 
demned the  Jews  to  unmerited  exclusion,  of  which  the  Koman  emper- 
ors and  the  feudal  system  were  the  successive  instruments.  But  the 
Jews  overcame  all  obstacles  to  their  continued  existence,  adhered 
within  Talmudism  to  the  religious  idea,  and  arose  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  re-enter  in  every  relation 
of  life  the  general  world  of  man. 


PwiBBINICAL  APHORISMS. 

Wisdom  leans  to  those  who  seek  her. 
He  who  is  free  from  avarice  will  earn  dignity. 
Sins  confessed  is  a  solicitation  for  for<i;iveness. 
He  who  is  free  from  anger  will  obtain  esteem. 
He  who  is  free  from  transgression  will  gain  honor. 
Self-denial  will  command  the  respect  of  the  intellectual. 
The  result  of  rashness  is  regret ;    that  of  perverseness,  audacity ; 
the  end  of  pride,  hatred  ;  and  that  of  indolence,  ruin. 

YOL.    11.-4:1 


MENDELSSOHN'S    DEATH. 

The  Kolnisclie  ZeiUtng  lias  been  enabled  to  ^ivo  the  followincr  ex- 
tract from  the  second  volume  of  "  Mosclieles'  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Mosclieles, 
now  in  the  press  :  — 

On  the  17th  of  September  (Mosclieles  writes  in  his  journal)  the 
Mendelssohn  family  returned  from  Switzerland.  Mentally  our  de- 
lightful friend  is  just  the  same,  but  physically  beseems  to  me  changed; 
he  has  aged,  he  is  languid,  and  his  walk  is  less  quick  than  it  used  to 
be.  And  yet  if  one  sees  him  at  the  piano,  or  hears  him  talking  about 
art  and  artists,  he  is  all  life  and  fire.  His  friend  Julius  Rietz  is  just 
entering  on  his  post  of  Capellmeister  at  Leipsic,  and  that  is  a  great  de- 
light to  him.  "  There's  another,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  who  really  loves 
good  music,  who  can  produce  good  things  himself,  and  can  bring  the 
productions  of  others  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  now.  the 
Gewandhans  concerts  will  have  quite  the  genuine  ring  about  them. 
And  then  what  quantities  of  music   we  will  have  at  home  !     Rietz 

plays  the  'cello  so  well,  it  will  be  a  splendid  winter." 

On  the  9th  of  October  Mendelssohn  called  for  Charlotte  and  me  to 
take  a  walk  with  him  ;  we  saw  him  coming  slowly  and  languidly 
through  the  garden  to  the  house.  AVhen  my  wife  affectionately  asked 
him  how  he  felt,  he  answered,  "  How  I  feel  ?  Well,  I  feel  all  gray  in 
gray."  She  tried  to  cheer  him  by  saying  that  the  sunny  weather  and 
the  walk  would  do  him  good.  And  really,  during  our  stroll  through 
the  Hosenthal,  he  became  so  bright  and  hvely  that  we  forgot  his  indis- 
position. He  told  us  about  his  last  stay  in  London — his  visit  to  the 
Queen  ;  liow^  prettily  she  had  sung  to  him,  when  he  had  played  to  her 
and  the  Prince;  how  she  had  then  said  in  such  a  kind  manner,  "He 
had  so  often  given  her  pleasure,  was  there  no  way  of  giving  him  any?" 
how  he  had  begged  to  see  the  children,  and  she  had  conducted  him 
into  the  beautifully  arranged  nursery  department,  and  shown  him  the 
little  princes  and  princesses,  all  so  well  brought  np  and  so  good  that  it 
was  quite  a  treat  to  see  thein.  Then  he  spoke  about  his  wife's  coming 
birthday,  for  w^iich  occasion  he  had  bought  her  a  cloak.  Another  in- 
valuable present  he  had  also  himself  prepared  for  her  for  this  birth- 
day. On  a  tour  that  he  and  Klingemann  had  made  in  Scotland  they 
kept    a  journal   together,  Klingemann   writing   verses,   Mendelssohn 
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drawing.  These  hasty  sketches  he  had  now  worked  out,  collected,  and 
bound  together,  but  when  he  presented  this  gift  to  his  wife,  hoping  to 
please  her  with  it,  he  was  already  at  death's  door ! 

We  separated  (continues  the  journal)  at  about  one  o'clock,  in  the 
best  spirits.  But  alread}^  that  same  afternoon,  in  the  Freges'  house, 
he  became  very  unwell.  He  had  gone  there  to  try  and  again  persuade 
Frau  Frege,  that  artiste  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed,  to  sing  in  the  ap- 
proaching performance  of  his  "  Elijah."  ''  She  shrinks  from  appearing 
in  public,"  he  had  said  to  us  a  few  days  previously,  "  because  she  has 
been  sufferinor  a  great  deal  from  her  throat ;  but  nobodv  can  sino;  it  as 
she  does ;  I  must  inspire  her  with  courage."  The  literal  account 
wliich  here  follows  of  his  visit  to  Frau  Frege  on  the  9th  of  October, 
we  owe  to  a  personal  communication.  He  entered  the  room  with  these 
words:  ''I  am  coming  to-day,  and  every  day,  till  you  give  me  your 
consent,  and  now  I  bring  you  again  the  altered  pieces  (of  '  Elijah').  But 
I  feel  dreadfully  low-spirited,  so  much  so  tliat  I  actually  cried  the  other 
day  over  my  trio.  But,  before  the  'Elijah,'  you  must  to-day  help  me 
to  put  together  a  collection  of  songs  ;  Hartels  are  pressing  me  so  much 
for  it."  He  had  brought  the  set,  op.  71,  and  as  the  7th  song  the 
"  Altdeutsche  Fruhlingslied,"  which  he  had  already  composed  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  but  only  written  out  on  tlie  7th  of  October.  "  I 
knew,"  said  Frau  Frege,  ''  about  in  what  order  he  would  arrange  them, 
and  laid  them  out  on  the  piano  one  by  one.  When  I  had  sung  the 
first  he  was  greatly  moved  and  asked  for  it  again,  and  added,  '  That 
"Was  a  serious  birthday  present  for  Schleinitz  on  the  1st  of  October,  but 
it  is  just  how  I  feel  myself,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  it  made  me 
to  see  Fanny's  still  unaltered  rooms  in  Berlin.  And  yet  I  have  so 
much  to  thank  God  for — Cecile  is  so  well,  and  the  little  Felix  (his 
youngest  son  and  a  delicate  child)  too.'  I  had  to  sing  all  the  songs 
several  times,  and  stuck  to  the  point  that  the  '  Friihlingslied ' 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  very  well  with  that  set.  So  he  said,  '  Yery 
well.  Tlie  whole  set  looks  serious  ;  let  it  go  forth  into  the  world  as  it 
is.'  Though  he  looked  very  pale,  I  had  to  sing  him  the  first  song 
for  the  third  time,  and  he  said  all  kinds  of  nice  and  affectionate  things 
to  me  about  it.  Then  he  asked,  *  If  you  are  not  too  tired,  couldn't 
we  just  sing  the  last  quartette  out  of  "Elijah"?'  I  went  out  of  the 
room  to  order  lights,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was  sitting  in  the 
other  room  in  the  sofa-corner,  and  said  his  hands  had  got  quite  stifi* 
and  cold,  and  he  thought  he  would  rather  be  well  advised  and  just 
take  a  run  round  the  town,  for  he  felt  too  bad  to  play  properly." 
When  he  got  into  the  open  air  he  felt  it  was  best  to  go  straight  home, 
and  there  sat  down  in  the  sofa-corner,  where  Cecile  found  him  at  seven 
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o'clock,  liis  liand.s  ai^ain  quite  numbed.  Tlio  next  day  tlie  doctor  ap- 
])lied  Iccclics  to  relieve  tluj  severe  headache  from  which  he  was  suffer- 
ini::;  h<^  took  it  for  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  it  was  only  much 
later  that  he  declared  it  to  be  an  excessive  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system.  I  had  for  a  lon<^  time — even  before  Fanny's  death — been 
struck  by  his  ])aleness  when  he  was  conductini^  or  ])laying — every- 
thing seemed  to  tire  hiin  more  than  formerly.  The  whole  town  was 
terror-struck,  his  friends  trembled,  when  the  news  of  his  illness  spread 
abroad,  but  when  he  began  to  amend  they  again  believed  in  liis  ul- 
timate recovery.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  received  visits  from  his 
friends,  was  in  good  spirits,  and  made  plan  after  plan.  lie  even 
wanted  to  go  to  Vienna  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  conducting  the  "Elijah," 
but  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  this  exertion.  To  Fran  Frege,  who 
went  to  see  him,  he  said,  "Well,  I  gave  you  a  ])retty  fright ;  I  must 
have  been  a  cheerful-looking  object."  By  degrees  the  convalescent 
felt  better  and  better,  and  was  allowed  on  the  28th  to  take  a  walk 
with  his  wife.  lie  even  wanted  to  go  out  again,  but  the  careful  wife 
persuaded  him  to  rest,  and  he  consented  ;  and,  alas !  immediately  after- 
wards he  sank  dow^n.  They  called  it  paralysis.  The  anxiety  and 
sadness  of  the  next  days  cannot  be  described.  The  whole  town  shared 
it  with  relations  and  friends.  Once  more  an  apparent  improvement 
showed  itself,  but  he  soon  became  hig-hlv  excited,  and  bejjfan  talking: 
English  wildly  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  JS^ovember,  at  half-past  two,  he  had 
a  third  attack,  which  completely  shattered  his  senses.  The  bulletin  is 
besieged,  but  the  news  which  it  gives  tells  of  no  improvement,  and  so 
the  4tli  of  November  draws  nearer. 

Mid-day. — The  physicians.  Dr.  Hammer,  Hofrath  Carus,  and 
Surgeon  AValther,  are  with  the  patient  by  turns.  The  bulletin  which 
Schleinitz  writes  declares  the  case  to  be  hopeless.  Herr  and  Frau 
Frege,  David,  Kietz,  Schleinitz,  my  wife  and  I,  remained  anxiously 
near  the  sick-room.  The  only  words  of  encouragement  that  the 
doctors  can  give  are  these :  "  If  there  should  be  no  fresh  attack,  the 
seeming  quiet  may  bring  about  a  happy  change,  and  he  may  be 
saved."  But  this  repose  w^as  only  the  result  of  the  decline  of  his  phy- 
sical strength. 

Evening. — From  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  repetition  of 
the  attack  w^as  feared  at  the  same  hour  as  the  day  before,  utter  un- 
consciousness set  in.  All  the  more  delicate  organs  and  mental  powers 
were  gone,  and  he  lay  quiet,  breathing  loud  and  heavily.  In  the  even- 
ing we  w^ere  all  assembled  around  his  bed,  without  fearing  a  disturb- 
ance ;  his  angelically  peaceful  countenance,  the  stamp  of  his  immortal 
soul,  impressed  itself  deeply  and  indelibly  on  our  spirits.     His  Cecile 
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bore  the  terrible  wei^-lit  of  her  orrief  lieroicallv — she  never  once  broke 
down  ;  not  a  word  betrayed  her  inner  suffering.  His  brother  Paul, 
like  a  moving  marble  statue,  was  continually  at  his  bedside.  This 
tragic  scene  was  still  heightened  by  the  vainly  expected  arrival  of  his 
sister,  Frau  Dirichlet,  and  his  relations,  Ilerr  and  Frau  Schunck.  Dr. 
Hartel  had  gone  oif  to  Berlin  to  fetch  her,  and  also  Dr.  Schonlein  ;  but 
they  did  not  come.  From  nine  in  the  evening  the  fatal  end  began  to 
approach,  and  the  breathing  became  slower.  The  doctors  counted  the 
respirations  as  if  they  wanted  to  enrich  science  with  new  discoveries ; 
his  features  became  transfigured  ;  Cecile  knelt  by  his  bedside,  suffused 
in  tears;  and  in  the  deathly  silence  Paul  Mendelssohn,  David,  Schleinitz, 
and  I  surrounded  the  bed,  in  earnest  pra3^er.  With  every  breath  that 
escaped  from  him,  I  felt  the  struggle  of  the  great  spirit  which  was 
breaking  loose  from  its  mortal  frame.  At  twenty-four  minutes  past 
nine  he  breathed  out  his  great  soul  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  doctor 
took  Cecile  into  another  room,  and  supported  her  in  her  speechless 
grief.  I  knelt  by  the  bed,  accompanying  the  soul  of  the  departed  one 
to  heaven  with  m}^  prayers,  and  kissed  the  lofty  brow  before  it  had 
grown  cold  under  the  hand  of  death.  We  remained  some  hours 
together,  bewailing  the  irreparable  loss,  and  then  each  one  retired, 
with  his  grief.  Ilis  children  had  been  sent  to  bed  at  nine,  and  were 
already  sleeping  calmly  when  God  called  their  father  to  Plimself. 
Even  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  funeral  celebration  can  never  come  up 
to  the  feelings  which  overpowered  me  then,  and  which  I  shall  always 
carry  about  with  me  in  remembrance  of  that  beloved  friend,  a  man  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  ever  being  replaced.  The  whole  city  mourned, 
the  Gewandhaus  had  no  concert  on  that  4th  of  November  as  usual — 
and  who  would  have  gone  to  listen  to  it  ?  That  one  broken  chord 
bad  taken  the  tune  out  of  our  own  souls. 


UNPERISHABLE  WEALTH. 

A  jRicii  merchant,  who  was  a  contractor  to  the  government,  and 
whose  wealth  was  known  to  be  immense,  was  one  day  asked  l)y  the 
king  how  rich  he  was.  On  naming,  in  reply,  a  comparatively  small 
amount,  the  merchant  was  asked  by  the  king :  "  What !  no  more  ? 
Surely  thou  tellest  not  the  truth!" — "I  do,"  replied  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  "  I  certainly  have  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  I  have 
stated,  but  the  sum  I  mentioned  I  have  spent  for  good  and  benevolent 
purposes.     This  I  do  possess,  but  the  other  is  only  under  my  trust." 


THE   PJUSOKER  AND    TIJE  KING. 

A  CERTAIN  child  was  born  In  a  prison.  TIio  king  took  pity  upon  him 
and  coninianded  tliat  lie  should  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries.  The 
child  never  savv  any  other  i)lace  except  the  prison.  The  king's  mes- 
senger used  regularly  to  bring  him  food,  drink  and  clothing,  informing 
him  that  he  was  the  king's  servant,  and  that  the  whole  prison  and  all  it 
contained,  and  all  the  food  he  brought,  belonged  to  the  king,  whom  he 
ought  to  thank  and  praise. 

The  captive  said,  "I  praise  the  lord  of  the  prison,  who  has  conde- 
scended to  make  me  his  servant,  and  singled  me  out  as  an  object  of  his 
beneficence,  and  set  his  eyes  and  heart  upon  me." 

"Say  not  so,"  said  the  messenger,  "lest  you  sin.  Not  this  place 
alone  does  the  king  possess;  for  his  extensive  dominions  are  immeas- 
in-ably  larger  tlian  this  prison  ;  moreover,  you  are  not  his  only  servant ; 
his  servants  are  more  than  a  man  can  count.  Likewise  the  s^oodness 
which  he  extends  to  you  is  as  nothing  as  compared  with  his  goodness 
towards  others;  and  the  care  which  he  bestows  upon  you  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  \yith  the  care  which  he  extends  towards 
others." 

"  I  know  not  all  these  things  which  you  have  mentioned,"  said  the 
lad  ;  *'  I  can  form  no  conception  of  the  king's  power  and  goodness,  be- 
yond what  I  have  seen."  The  messenger  answered,  "  Saj,  I  praise 
the  supreme  King,  to  whose  kingdom  there  is  no  end,  whose  mercy  and 
kindness  are  unbounded,  among  whose  innumerable  hosts  I  am  as 
nothing." 

Then  the  lad  was  enabled  to  understand  the  kino^'s  munificence  bet- 
ter  than  before  ;  then  he  began  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  great 
monarch  who  had  deigned  to  notice  such  an  insignificant  being  as  him- 
self. 

Dear  brother,  when  you  reflect  upon  this  parable,  and  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  great  sphere  of  heaven,  you  will  feel  that  our  understand- 
ing cannot  comprehend  the  signs  of  wisdom  and  goodness  which  we 
meet  even  in  our  own  small  circle.  How  then  can  we  form  an  idea  of 
the  wisdom,  goodness  and  might  displayed  in  the  whole  earth,  not  to 
mention  heaven  ?  Ponder  well  over  this  parable  ;  let  it  induce  you  to 
meditate  on  God's  works,  and  let  the  goodness  which  He  has  extended 
to  thee  be  great  in  thy  eyes. 


HISTORY    OF   IDOLATRY    PREVIOUS    TO   THE   MOSAIC 

DISPENSATION. 

BY    MAIM0NIDE3    (1170    A.  c). 
(Translated  from  the  Hebrew.) 

In  the  age  of  Enosh,  mankind  fell  into  great  error;  even  the  sages 
of  that  generation  lost  the  clearness  of  their  perception,  and  Enosh 
himself  was  among  those  who  transgressed.  Their  delusion  consisted 
in  supposing,  that  since  God  has  created  constellations  and  spheres  to 
conduct  the  universe,  and  placed  them  on  high,  giving  them  the  dig- 
nity of  serving  as  his  ministers,  praise,  homage,  and  honors  were  also 
due  to  them  ;  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
that  the  objects  which  lie  had  elevated  and  exalted  should  be  eleva- 
ted and  exalted  universally,  even  as  a  king  would  desire  his  ministers 
to  be  honored,  seeing  his  own  honor  involved  in  the  respect  paid  to 
them.  Misled  by  this  notion,  they  began  to  erect  temples  to  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  to  appoint  sacrifices  and  hymns  for  them,  and  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  them,  thus  vainly  endeavoring  to  perform 
the  supposed  will  of  their  Creator.  This  was  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
as  its  followers  themselves  assert;  not  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  other  Divine  being  than  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  it  is 
written  in  Jeremiah  :  "  Who  would  not  fear  Thee,  O  king  of  nations? 
For  to  Thee  does  it  appertain,  forasmuch  as  among  all  the  wise  men 
of  the  nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee. 
But  they  are  altogether  brutish  and  foolish ;  the  stock  is  a  doctrine  of 
vanities :  "  that  is  to  say,  all  know  that  Thou  art  one ;  but  their  error 
and  folly  consist  in  the  belief  that  such  vanity  is  according  to  Thy 
will. 

A  long  time  afterwards,  false  prophets  arose  among  men,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  thus  ordered  by  the  Lord  himself:  "  Worship  ye 
that  constellation  (or  any  constellation),  offer  sacrifices  to  it,  erect 
temples  for  it,  and  produce  its  image,  in  order  that  all  the  people, 
even  women  and  children,  may  prostrate  themselves  before  it."  Then 
the  false  prophet  exhibited  to  them  an  image  of  his  own  invention, 
pretending  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  inspiration,  as 
the  image  of  this  or  that  constellation.  In  this  manner  tliey  began  to 
place  images  in  temples,  under  trees,  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
hills,  and  to  assemble  there  to  worship  such  idols.      The  people  were 
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told  tliiit  Bucli  an  iinaf^e  possessed  the  power  of  efiectiii<^  jjood  and 
evil  ;  jind,  therefore,  ou<i^lit  to  l)e  \vc)r.shipped  and  revered.  The  priests 
taii^rht  that,  hy  a  frequent  repetition  of  worship,  salvation  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  that  certain  thinirs  were  to  be  performed,  and  other 
thini^s  were. to  be  avoided.  Many  impostors  went  still  farther,  de- 
chiring  that  a  star,  or  a  sphere,-  or  an  angel  himself,  had  spoken  unto 
them,  instructino^  them  how  to  worship,  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid.  Thus  idolatry  spread  everywhere,  differinir  in  the  forms  onlj 
of  its  worship,  sacrifices,  and  prostrations,  nntil  at  last  the  name  of 
the  true  God  vanished  from  the  heart  of  all  mankind,  and  was  entirely 
obliterated.  The  populace,  especially  women  and  children,  knew 
only  the  wooden  or  stone  image  and  the  temple  ;  having  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy  to  prostrate  themselves  before  such  an  idol, 
to  worship  it,  and  to  swear  by  its  name,  whilst  the  priests  and  sages 
who  lived  among  them  imagined  that  the  constellations  and  spheres 
represented  by  those  images  were  the  true  Deity.  But  He,  the  Lord 
of  the  universe,  was  known  to  none  save  a  few  select  individuals  of 
those  ages,  as  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Xoali,  Shem,  and  Eber.  And  thus 
ages  rolled  on  until  he  was  born,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  pillar 
of  the  universe — our  patriarch  Abraham. 

Scarcely  was  he  weaned  from  his  mother's  breast  when  he  began  to 
exercise  his  mind,  and  to  meditate  day  and  night.  He  wondered  how 
the  spheres  could  possibly  continue  to  revolve  without  a  leader  or  a 
motive,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  be  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  their  own  motions.  Yet  there  were  none  who  could  instruct 
him,  for  he  was  cast  among  insensate  idolaters  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees : 
his  parents  were  idolaters,  and  so  were  all  the  people,  and  himself 
likewise.  But  his  inquiring  mind  penetrated  in  every  direction  till 
he  discovered  the  way  of  truth,  and  from  his  own  understanding  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  what  was  right.  He  discerned  the  existence 
of  the  one  God,  Leader  of  the  spheres,  and  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  non-existence  of  any  other  Divine  being  beside  Him. 

He  perceived  the  delusion  which  clouded  the  minds  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  cause  which  produced  it^  viz.,  that  they  had  strayed  from  the 
path  of  truth  through  the  worshipping  of  heavenly  bodies  and  images. 
At  the  age  of  forty  Abraham  knew  his  Creator;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
acquired  this  knowledge,  than  he  began  to  combat  and  refute  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  inhabitants  of  L"r  of  the  Chaldees,  aud  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  far  from  the  wav  of  truth.  He  broke  the  imacjes, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  to  whom 
alone  were  due  adoration  and  sacrifices.  In  order  that  he  might  be  recog- 
nized also  by  future  generations,  he  further  proclaimed  the  necessity 
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of  breaking  and  destroying  all  images,  lest  the  people  should  relapse 
'into  the  delusive  belief  of  those  who  acknowledged  no  other  God  than 
images.  Abraham  having  thus  convinced  the  people  by  his  reasoning, 
the  king  sought  to  take  his  life;  but  he  was  miraculously  saved,  and 
emigrated  to  Ilaran. 

He  now  began  publicly  and  fearlessly  to  proclaim  everywhere  tlie  ex- 
istence of  one  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  the  consequent  universal  obliga- 
tion to  worship  Him.  In  his  wanderings  from  city  to  city,  from  empire 
to  empire,  he  preached  to  the  assembled  people,  till,  thus  sacredly  em- 
ploj'ed,  he  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  is  stated  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
*' called  there  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  Lord  of  the  universe."  And 
as  the  people  gathered  around  him  and  questioned  him  upon  his  words, 
he  informed  all  inquirers,  in  words  suited  to  each  understanding,  how 
they  might  be  conducted  to  the  way  of  truth.  Thus  many  thousands 
followed  him,  and  they  are  called  in  Scripture  "  people  of  the  house  of 
Abraham." 

He  implanted  that  important  principle  in  their  hearts,  laid  it  down 
in  written  documents,  and  communicated  it  to  his  son  Isaac,  who  also 
taught  and  disseminated  it,  and  handed  it  down  to  Jacob,  whom  he 
appointed  to  be  a  teacher,  to  confirm  this  hallowed  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  all  its  adherents.  Jacob  instructed  all  his  children,  but  dis- 
tinguished Levi  as  the  head  of  those  who  were  to  teach  the  Divine 
precepts,  and  to  keep  the  charge  intrusted  to  Abraham.  He  recom- 
mended to  his  sons,  that  at  all  times  an  appointed  minister  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi  should  watch  over  the  law,  lest  it  should  be  forgotten. 
Thus  these  doctrines  continued  to  prevail,  and  were  established  among 
the  sons  of  Jacob  and  their  adherents  ;  and  thus  arose  in  the  world  a 
nation  knowing  the  Creator,  until  at  last,  after  the  Israelites  had  lived 
a  long  time  among  the  Eg^q^tians,  with  their  customs  they  adopted 
also  their  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  however,  formed  an  exception, 
adhering  to  the  precepts  of  their  ancestors,  never  degenerating  into 
idolatry.  Thus  the  seed  of  faith  sown  by  Abralmm  would  have  been 
almost  uprooted,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  would  have  fallen  back  upon 
the  erroneous  notions  of  religion  entertained  by  the  other  nations,  had 
not  the  Lord,  in  his  loving-kindness  towards  us,  and  in  remembrance 
of  His  oath  to  our  ancestor  Abraham,  raised  up  Moses  as  the  first  of 
all  prophets,  and  appointed  him  His  messenger.  Moses  having  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  prophet,  and  Israel  being  chosen  by  the  Lord 
for  his  inheritance,  the  Lord  blessed  them  with  laws,  and  taught  them 
the  manner  of  worshipping  Ilim,  and  how  to  act  with  respect  to  idola- 
try and  its  followers. 


THE   PRINTING- PEESS   CONSIDERED  SOCIOLOGICALLY. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  Tunes  gave  us  an  account  of  the  last  acliieve- 
ment  in  automatic  printing — the  "  Walter  Press,"  by  which  its  own 
immense  edition  is  thrown  off  in  a  few  hours  every  morning.  Sup- 
pose a  reader  of  the  description,  adequately  familiar  with  mechanical 
details,  follows  what  he  reads  step  by  step  with  full  comprehension — 
perhaps  making  his  ideas  more  definite  bj  going  to  see  the  apparatus 
at  work  and  questioning  the  attendants  ?  Now  he  goes  away  con- 
sidering he  understands  all  about  it.  Possibly,  under  its  aspect  as  a 
feat  in  mechanical  engineering,  he  does  so.  Possibly  also,  under  its 
biographical  aspect,  as  implying  in  Mr.  Walter  and  those  who  co-oper- 
ated with  him  certain  traits,  moral  and  intellectual,  he  does  so.  But 
under  its  sociological  aspect  he  has  no  notion  of  its  meaning,  and  does 
not  even  suspect  that  it  has  a  sociological  aspect.  Yet,  if  he  begins  to 
look  into  the  genesis  of  the  thing,  he  will  find  that  he  is  but  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  full  explanation.  On  asking  not  what  is  its  proximate,  but 
what  is  its  remote  origin,  he  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  automatic 
printing-machine  is  lineally  descended  from  other  automatic  printing- 
machines,  which  have  undergone  successive  developments — each  pre- 
supposing others  that  went  before  :  without  cylinder  printing-machines 
long  previously  used  and  improved,  there  would  have  been  no  "  Wal- 
ter Press."  He  inquires  a  step  farther,  and  discovers  that  this  last 
improvement  became  possible  only  by  the  help  oi  ^ajner-mdche  ste- 
reotyping, which,  first  employed  for  making  flat  plates,  afforded  the 
possibility  of  making  cylindrical  plates.  And  tracing  this  back,  he 
finds  that  plaster-of-Paris  stereotyping  came  before  it,  and  that  there 
was  another  process  before  that.  Again  he  learns  that  this  highest 
form  of  automatic  printing,  like  the  many  less-developed  forms  pre- 
ceding it,  depended  for  its  practicability  on  the  introduction  of  rollers 
for  distributing  ink,  instead  of  the  hand-implements  used  by  "printers' 
devils"  fifty  years  ago — which  rollers,  again,  could  never  have  been 
made  fit  for  their  present  purposes,  without  the  discovery  of  that 
curious  elastic  compound  out  of  which  they  are  cast.  And  then,  on 
tracing  the  more  remote  antecedents,  he  finds  an  ancestry  of  hand 
printing-presses,  which,  through  generations,  had  been  successively 
improved.     Now,  perhaps,  he  thinks  he  understands  the  apparatus, 
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considered   as  a  socioloorical  fact.     Far  from  it.     Its  multitudinous 
parts,  which  will  work  together  only  when  highly  finished  and  exactly 
adjusted,  came  from  machine  shops,  where  there  are  varieties  of  com- 
plicated,  highly  finished  engines  for  turning  cylinders,  cutting  out 
wheels,  planing  bars,  etc.  ;  and  on  the  pre-existence  of  these  the  ex- 
istence of  tliis  printing-machine  depended.     If  he  inquires   into  the 
history  of  these  complex  automatic  tools,  he  finds  they  have  severally 
been,  in  the  slow  course  of  mechanical  progress,  brought   to    their 
present  perfection  by  the  help  of  preceding  complex  automatic  tools, 
of  various  kind,  that  co-operated  to  make  their  component  parts — 
each  larger,  or  more  accurate,  lathe  or  planing  machine  having  been 
possible  by  pre-existing  }athes  and  planing  m.achines,  inferior  in  size  or 
exactness.     And  so  if  he  traces   back  the  whole  contents  of  the  ma- 
chine shop,  with  its  many  different  instruments,  he  comes  in  course  of 
time  to  the  blacksmith's  hammer  and  anvil,  and  even,  eventually,  to 
still  ruder  appliances.     The  explanation  is  now  completed,  he  thinks. 
IS'ot  at  all.     iio  such  process  as  that  which  the  "  "Walter  Press  "  shows 
us  was  possible  until  there  had  been  invented,  and  slowly  perfected, 
a  paper-machine  capable  of  making  miles  of  paper  without  break. 
Thus  there  is  the  genesis  of  the  paper-machine  involved,  and  that  of  the 
multitudinous  appliances  and  devices  that  preceded  it,  and  are  at  present 
impliedtby  it.     Have  we  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  matter?     No  ;  we 
have  just  glanced  at  one  group  of  the  antecedents.     All  this  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  appliances — this  growth  of  the  iron-manufacture, 
this  extensive  use  of  machinery  made  from  iron,  this  production  of  so 
many  machines  for  making  machines — has  had  for  one  of  its  causes 
the  abundance  of  the  raw  materials,  coal  and  iron  ;  has  had  for  another 
of  its  causes  the  insular  position  v.hicli  has  favored  peace  and  the  in- 
crease of  industrial  activity.     There  have  been  moral  causes  at  work 
too.     Without  that  readiness  to  sacrifice  present  ease  to  future  benefit, 
which  is  implied  by  enterprise,  there  would  not  only  have  never  arisen 
the  machine  in  question,  but  there  would  never  have  arisen  the  multi- 
tudinous improved  instruments  and  processes  that  have  made  it  possi- 
ble.     And,  beyond    the   moral    traits  which  enterprise  presupposes, 
there  are  those  presupp(jsed  by  cfiicient  co-operation.      AVithout  me- 
chanical engineers  who  fulHIled  their  contracts  tolerably  well,  by  exe- 
cuting work  accurately,  neither  this  machine  itself  nor  the  machines 
that  made  it  could  have  been  produced  ;  and,  without  artisans  liaving 
considerable  conscientiousness,  no  master  could  insure  accurate  work. 
Try  to  get  such  products  out  of  an  infci-ior  race,  and  you  will  find  de- 
fective character  an  insuperable  obstacle.     So,  too,  will  you  find  de- 
fective intelligence  an  insuperable  obstacle.     The  skilled  artisan  is  not 
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an  accidental  product,  either  morally  or  intellectually.  Tlie  intelli- 
gence needed  for  making  a  new  thing  is  not  everywhere  to  be  found ; 
nor  is  there  everywhere  to  be  found  the  accurac}'  of  perception  and 
nicety  of  execution,  without  which  no  complex  machine  can  be  so 
made  that  it  will  act.  Exactness  of  finish  in  machines  has  developed 
jpari  passu  with  exactness  of  perception  in  artisans.  Inspect  some 
mechanical  appliance  made  a  century  ago,  and  3'ou  may  see  that,  even 
had  all  other  requisite  conditions  been  fulfilled,  want  of  the  requisite 
skill  in  workmen  would  have  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  production 
of  an  engine  requiring  so  many  delicate  adjustments.  So  that  there 
are  implied  in  this  mechanical  achievement,  not  only  our  slowly- 
generated  industrial  state,  with  its  innumerable  products  and  processes, 
but  also  the  slowly-monlded  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  masters 
and  workmen,  lias  nothing  now  been  forgotten?  Yes,  we  have  left 
out  a  whole  division  of  all-important  social  phenomena — those  which 
we  group  as  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Along  with  the  many  other 
developments  that  have  been  necessary  antecedents  to  this  machine, 
there  has  been  the  development  of  science.  The  growing  and  improv- 
ino-  arts  of  all  kinds  have  been  helped  up,  step  after  step,  by  those 
generalized  experiences,  becoming  ever  wider,  more  complete,  more 
exact,  which  make  np  what  we  call  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
etc.  Without  a  considerably  developed  geometry,  there  coulfl  never 
have  been  the  machines  for  making  machines ;  still  less  this  machine 
that  has  proceeded  from  them.  Withont  a  developed  physics,  there 
would  have  been  no  steam-engine  to  move  these  various  automatic 
appliances,  primary  and  secondary;  nor  would  the  many  implied 
metallurgic  processes  have  been  brought  to  the  needful  perfection. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  a  developed  chemistry,  many  of  the  require- 
ments, direct  and  indirect,  could  not  have  been  adeqnately  fulfilled. 
So  that,  in  fact,  this  organization  of  knowledge  which  began  with 
civilization,  had  to  reach  something  like  its  present  stage,  before  such 
a  machine  conld  come  into  existence,  supposing  all  other  prerequisites 
to  be  satisfied.  Surely  we  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  history. 
Not  quite ;  there  yet  remains  an  essential  factor,  ^o  one  goes  on 
year  after  year  spending  thousands  of  pounds,  and  much  time,  and 
persevering  through  disappointment  and  anxiety,  without  a  strong 
motive;  the  "  \yMlter  Press "  was  not  a  mere  tour  de  force.  Why, 
then,  was  it  produced?  To  meet  an  immense  demand  with  great 
promptness — to  print  with  one  machine,  16,000  copies  per  hour. 
Whence  arises  this  demand  ?  From  an  extensive  reading  public, 
brought  in  the  course  of  generations  to  have  a  keen  morning-appetite 
for  news  of  all  kinds — merchants  who  need  to  know  the  latest  prices 
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at  home  and  the  latest  telegrams  from  abroad  ;  politicians  who  must 
learn  the  result  of  last  nio-ht's  division,  be  informed  of  the  latest 
diplomatic  move,  and  read  the  speeches  at  a  meeting;  sporting-men, 
who  look  for  the  odds  and  the  result  of  yesterday's  race ;  ladies  who 
want  to  see  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  And,  on  asking  the 
origin  of  these  many  desires  to  be  satisfied,  they  prove  to  be  concomi- 
tants of  our  social  state  in  general — its  trading,  political,  philanthro- 
pic, and  other  activities  ;  for,  in  societies  where  these  are  not  dominant, 
the  dem^and  for  news  of  various  kinds  rises  to  no  such  intensity.  See, 
then,  how  enormously  involved  is  the  genesis  of  tliis  machine,  as  a 
sociological  phenomenon.  A  whole  encyclopedia  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions— some  dating  from  the  earliest  times — go  to  the  explanation 
of  it.  Thousands  of  years  of  discipline,  by  which  the  impulsive, 
improvident  nature  of  the  savage  has  been  evolved  into  a  com- 
paratively self-controlling  nature,  capable  of  sacrificing  present 
ease  to  future  good,  are  presupposed.  There  is  presupposed  the 
equally  long  discipline  by  which  the  inventive  faculty,  almost  wholly 
absent  in  the  savage,  has  been  evolved,  and  by  which  accuracy,  not 
even  conceived  by  the  savage,  has  been  cultivated.  And  there  is 
further  presupposed  the  slow  political  and  social  progress,  at  once 
cause  and  consequence  of  these  other  changes,  that  has  brought  us  to 
a  state  in  which  such  a  machine  finds  a  function  to  fulfil. — Herbert 
Spencer,  in  Popxilar  Science  MontJdy  for  Januar3\ 


AN  AXCIENT  INSCRIPTION. 

There  was  once  discovered,  on  the  gate  of  a  ruined  city  in  Greece, 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Greek  characters  : — 

'*  Son  of  man,  were  thy  thoughts  but  directed  to  the  fewness  of  days 
yet  left  to  thee,  thou  wouldst  despise  the  futility  of  thy  desires, 
moderate  thine  activity,  and  circumscribe  thy  designs,  lest  remorse 
overtake  thee  when  thy  feet  shall  totter,  when  thine  household  and 
thine  attendants  will  forsake  thee,  when  thy  relatives  will  abandon 
thee,  when  thy  friends  will  neglect  thee,  and  when  thou  shalt  return  no 
more  to  thine  Iiouse,  and  thine  avocations  shall  be  beyond  thy 
powers. 

"  Son  of  man,  thou  pursiest  the  transient  desires  and  fleeting  pleasures 
of  this  world,  and  seekest  to  exact  its  wealth,  and  thus  thou  heapest  siu 
on  thyself  and  wealth  on  thine  household  ; — the  former  thou  carriest 
to  the  grave,  and  the  latter  thou  bc(pieathe6t  to  thy  survivors." 


THE  WILFUL  DPJJXKAItD. 

A  CERTAIN  man  was  so  addicted  to  drinkinir,  that  he  sold  even  his 
household  furniture  to  satisfy  liis  depraved  appetite.  His  sons,  who 
had  long  observed  their  father's  growing  intirmity  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  said,  "  If  we  permit  our  parent  to  proceed  much  longer  at  this 
rate,  he  will  leave  us  nothing  wherewith  to  maintain  him."  They  era- 
ployed  the  mildest  means  to  dissuade  him  from  a  course  so  destructive 
and  disgraceful.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  continued  to  indulge  himself 
as  usual.  Resolved  to  leave  no  method  calculated  to  produce  a  reform 
untried,  they  carried  him  one  day,  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  to 
the  burying-ground,  and  placed  him  in  a  cave,  where  the  dead  were 
usually  deposited  ;  flattering  themselves  that  on  awakening  from  his 
stupor  the  melancholy  scenes  by  which  he  would  find  himself  surround- 
ed would  make  him  seriously  reflect  on  his  past  life  ;  that  he  would  then 
abandon  a  habit  attended  with  such  pernicious  consequences,  and  readily 
pardon  them  an  act  which,  however  irreverent,  was  solely  intended  for 
his  good.  With  this  impression  they  left  him.  On  the  next  morning 
they  hastened  to  the  cave,  expecting  to  find  their  parent  weak  for  want 
of  food,  but  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  inebriation.  Their  astonishment 
may  therefore  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  cave,  they  found  him  sitting  apparently  at  ease,  with  a  flask, 
nearly  emptied  of  its  contents,  at  his  mouth  ;  whilst  a  number  of  bot- 
tles, some  empty,  others  still  full,  were  lying  near  him.  They  spoke 
to  him,  but  could  obtain  no  coherent  answer. 

It  appears  that  some  smugglers  had  the  preceding  night  passed  that 
way  with  a  quantity  of  wine,  which  they  intended  to  introduce  into  the 
town  ;  but  perceiving  the  king's  oflicers  at  a  distance,  and  fearing  de- 
tection, concealed  the  prohibited  goods  in  the  very  cave,  as  a  place 
least  likely  to  be  searched,  and  went  on,  intending  to  fetch  them 
away  at  a  convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  the  old  man 
slept  very  soundly,  little  dreaming  of  what  was  going  forward.  Early 
next  morning  he  awoke,  and  finding  himself  in  so  melancholy  a  place, 
surrounded  by  the  dead,  and  assailed  by  their  putrid  smell,  he  was  at 
first  greatly  terrified  and  alarmed ;  but  the  same  light  which  exhibited 
his  gloomy  situation  discovered  to  him  the  rich  store  that  was  depos- 
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ited  near  liim.  The  sight  of  so  unexpected  a  treasure  filled  him  with 
joy.  He  no  longer  thought  of  the  dead  nor  of  the  grave  ;  but  opening 
one  bottle  after  the  other,  and  emptying  them  of  their  delicious  con- 
tents, he  became  as  drunk  as  ever.  In  this  situation  his  sons  found 
him.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  disappointment,  they  exclaimed, 
*'  Alas !  all  our  endeavors  are  vain — the  disease  is  incurable  :  but  he  is 
our  father; — it  is  our  duty  to  hide  his  infirmities.  Let  us  take  him 
home,  supply  him  in  a  private  chamber  with  as  much  as  he  can  drink, 
that  he  may  no  longer  be  exposed  to  public  scorn."  This  they  did,  con- 
vinced that  ill  habits,  once  contracted,  are  seldom  relinquished  ;  and 
that  confirmed  vice  will  not  quit  its  unfortunate  possessor,  even  at  the 

brink  of  the  grave. 

Medrash  Yayeekra  E-ABAir. 


A  HYMN  BY  RABBI  SOLOMON  BEN  GABIROL. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    HEBREW    BY   M.    H.    BRESSLAU. 

For  thee,  living  God,  longeth  my  only  one,  my  darling. 

For  thee  panteth  my  spirit  and  my  soul  ; 

Thy  Divine  presence  reigns  within  the  hearts 

Of  Thy  peculiar  people,  of  sons  and  fathers, 

Whilst  the  Chajoth  surround  thy  Heavenly  chariot, 

The  flame  of  knowledge  within  me  fills  my  heart. 

And  my  inner  lamp  reflects  her  light  around; 

But  my  understanding  heart  wearies  in  searching  the  secret 

It  cannot  comprehend,  the  image  of  th.y  majesty  : 

And  how  can  I  conceive  the  habitation  of  thy  glory  I 

In  my  strivings  I  can  only  know  iny  own  worth, 

I  Can  but  make  mine  own  honor  the  theme  of  my  reflections  ; 

I  can  look  to  the  habitation  of  wisdom 

Pure  and  transparent  like  sapphire  ; 

The  image  of  the  moon,  more  precious  than  the  golden  wedge 

of  Ophir, 
Anrl  she  resides  in  the  body,  crouching  like  a  lion  ; 
She  may  be  my  joy,  my  comfort  in  my  sighing  ; 
She  may  be  my  talk,  and  the  crown  of  my  meditation  ; 
Can  any  man  exhaust  her  praise  \ 
Or  can  any  one  deny  the  beauty  of  her  crown  ? 
The  Lord  answers  quickly,  "  Daughter  of  Love, 
Drink,  my  love,  from  the  waters  of  my  salvation, 
Why  shalt  thou  not  drink  ?  art  thou  not  my  beloved?" 


GEMS  OF  TIIOT^GIIT. 

Man,  man  is  tliy  brotlier,  and  tliy  father  is  God. — Lamarilne, 
YirtuG  is  the  beauty,  and  vice  tlie  deformity  of  tlie  8onl. — Socrates. 

A  brave  man  is  clear  in  liis    discourse,  and  keeps  close  to  trutli. 

— Aridotle. 

Calumny  would  soon  starve  and  die  of  itself  if  nobody  took  it  in  and 
gave  it  lodging. — Leighton. 

I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  of  men's  pedigrees  ;  it  sufficeth  me  if  I 
know  their  virtues. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of  the  world  of  thought.  It  learna  not, 
neither  can  it  forget. —  Professor  Huxley. 

Love  is  omnipresent  in  nature  as  motive  and  reward.  Love  is  our 
highest  word,  and  the  synonyme  of  God. — Emerson. 

He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more 
excellent  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. — Hume. 

The  integrity  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  strengthened  by  reason,  is  tlie 
principal  source  of  justice  and  wit;  an  honest  man  thinks  nearly 
always  j ustl j. — Rousseau. 

Energy  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  world  ;  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged 
animal  a  man  without  it.  —  Goethe. 

The  fountain  of  content  must  spring  up  in  the  mind ;  and  he  who 
has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  to  seek  happiness  by 
changing  anything  but  his  own  disposition,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruit- 
less efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  proposes  to  remove. 
— Johnson. 

It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think  of  escaping  censure,  and  a 
weakness  to  be  affected  with  it.  All  the  illustrious  persons  of 
antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age  in  the  world,  have  passed  through 
this  fiery  persecution.  There  is  no  defense  against  reproach  but 
obscurity  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and 
invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Roman  \x\\^\^^^\i.— ^Addison. 
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